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PREFACE. 


In the original Preface to tis “ Mahomedan Historians of 
India^” Sir Henry Elliot wrote as follows :— 

The author had hoped to be able to append an account of 
the historians of the independent Mahonaedan monarchies, 
such as Gujarat, Bengal, Kashmir, and others; but the work, 
as it is, has already extended to a length beyond what either 
its name or the interest of the subject warrants, and suflScient 
information is given respecting their annals in many of the 
general histories.” * 

Sir Henry Elliot had, however, collected rare works with 
a view to the undertaking which he was compelled, as above 
described, to abandon; and on the completion of his work by 
the late Professor Dowson, several Oriental scholars expressed 
a desire to see his idea carried into effect. Mr. Edward 
Thomas having, in extension of the interest and supervision 
which he undertook in regard to the original work, expressed 
this wish to the Secretary of State for India, the grant-in- 
aid which the Government allowed to assist the publication of 
the former was extended to the present work. 

On these terms the undertaking was accepted by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co., who entrusted its execution to the late 
Professor Dowson, and he determined to commence with the 


• See “ Mahomedan Historians,” vol. i. p. xvi. 
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history of the local dynasty of Gujarat. He was^ perhaps, 
influenced in this decision'by the existence of the well-known 
and very excellent history of the entire dynasty, known as the 

Mirdt-i-Sikandari,” which he selected as the basis of his 
work, and the translation of which he had completed, and in a 
great measure passed through the press, when he succumbed 
somewhat suddenly to an insidious and unsuspected disease. 

On his death the present Editor, who had been employed by 
Sir Henry Elliot to assist him in the preparation of the earlier 
work, and who had long been in close communication with 
him on the subject, was asked to undertake the completion of 
Professor Dowson’s task. About the same time His Highness 
the late Sir Salar Jang, G.C.S.I., of Hyderabad, forwarded a 
fresh and very important MS. of the " Mirat-i-Sikandari 
and on proceeding to compare this with the text, it was found 
to give considerable additional matter and some important 
improved readings. The Editor’s views, moreover, of certain 
details of the plan on which the work should be carried out 
differed materially from those entertained by Professor Dowson, 
and he therefore considered himself justified in recommending 
the reprinting of the entire work. This, by the joint liberality 
of the Secretary of State for India and of Messrs. Allen 
& Co., has been permitted, and the work is now submitted to 
the public on the Editor’s responsibility. 

The translation of Professor Dowson forms the main basis 
of the volume, though a few passages have been corrected by 
the aid of the Hyderabad MS., and a somewhat large amount 
of new material, chiefly consisting of anecdotes, has been 
introduced in the translation of the “Mirat-i-Sikandari.” 

Professor Dowson did not attempt a perfectly literal trans¬ 
lation ; indeed, the texts vary so greatly, that it is impossible 
to adhere closely to any one of them. The Professor, how¬ 
ever, followed generally the less florid recension of the 
“ Mirat-i-Sikandari,” and has, even in that, occasionally some¬ 
what condensed the language. His version has been corrected 
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only where the fuller texts s^m to give the sense more clearly, 
or where a better reading has been since obtained. 

The annotations are taken from authors who wrote more or 
less incidentally of Gujarat affairs. It is hoped, so far as they 
can be recovered, to present in a second volume extracts from 
other works on Gujarat history only, on some of which the 
“Mirat-i-Sikandari^^ was avowedly founded. The names of the 
latter will be found in the notice of that work (pp. 59-66), 
and some of them are known to be still in existence. A few 
extracts from the “ Tarikh-i-Ahmad Shahiare to be found in 
the pages of the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari ” itself, and are sufficient 
to give an idea of the author’s style. The “ Tarikh-i-Mahmud 
Shahiin its entirety is another valuable contribution which 
was sent by Sir Salar Jang. A copy of the earlier part also 
exists in the library of the British Museum. In that Insti¬ 
tution also is to be found a large fragment of the Tdrikh-i- 
Muzaffar Shahi II.,” containing the whole account of his 
campaign against Malwah, undertaken to restore Mahmud 
Shah to his throne. The other works on which the “ Mirat- 
i-Sikandari ” was founded have not yet been recovered, and 
Firishtah quotes a passage from a Tarikh-i-Gujarat ” which 
does not seem to occur in any known work. A MS. under 
that title, however, is found in the British Museum, which 
relates the closing scenes of the Gujarat dynasty, beginning 
with Bahadar Shah, and which purports to have been written 
by Abu Turab, who was probably the same as the nobleman of 
that name who, together with Ftimad Khan, surrendered to 
Akbar, and who seems to have been subsequently employed by 
that monarch. Several friends are still diligently searching 
for the missing works; but the Editor will gratefully receive 
(through Messrs. Allen & Co., the Publishers) notices of any 
other MSS., whether of the Gujarat or of other local dynasties, 
which any of his readers may be able to furnish. It is hoped, 
also, in the second volume to add appendices on various 
matters of interest connected with Gujarat, such as the early 
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history of the province as revealed by recent archaeological 
research, and the Portuguese version of the events in which 
they bore a part during the later years of the Gujarat 
dynasty. 

The mode of transliterating proper names adopted is prac¬ 
tically that used for the new series of “ International Numis- 
mata Orientalia.” The spelling followed is generally that 
of the text; but in a few instances, where the word is Hindi 
and is much disguised in its Persian form, or is better known 
in its original shape, the latter has ■ been followed. Thus 
" Somnatis written instead of “ Somnath ”; but “ Gimar,^’ 
not “ Gimal,” and “ lakh ” in lieu of “ Idk.'’* 

In conclusion, the Editor’s object has been to carry out the 
work as nearly as possible in the form in which Sir Henry 
Elliot himself would have wished to produce it. To effect 
this the Editor has given his best endeavours. This, to what¬ 
ever extent he may have succeeded, is the only tribute which 
it is in his power to pay to a memory which will long be 
regarded in India with respect and affection, and the only 
return which it is in his power to make for kindnesses the 
recollection of which will never pass away. 

I am indebted to the kindness of Major Watson for several 
of the notes on the “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi,” and for the correction 
of some of the local names. 

E. C. B. 

• All spelling has been printed as Sir Edward Clive Bayley left it. 
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SIR EDWARD CLIVE BAYLEY. 


It is not right that this hook should appear without a notice, 
however brief and imperfect, of its estimable and lamented 
Editor. 

Edward Clive Bayley was born at St. Petersburg in October 
1821. He belonged to a family which has been well known in the 
Indian service now for nearly a century. His father’s brother, 
WiUiam Butterworth Bayley, of the Bengal Civil Service, held the 
ofBce of Governor-General for several months, during the interval 
between Lord Amherst’s departure and Lord William Bentinck’s 
arrival, and after his return to England was for many years a 
Member of the Court of Directors, and twice its Chairman. 

Edward Bayley entered Haileybury in 1840, and went to India 
in 1842, arriving at the Sandheads just when the disastrous news 
of the destruction of our force at Kabul had reached Calcutta. 
He was for some years attached to the North-West Provinces, 
and in 1849 his character stood so high that he was one of the 
men chosen by Lord Dalhousie to form the administrative staff 
of the Punjab ; nearly all of them, civil and military, men who 
proved to he of marked ability and character. Bayley^s lot 
fell as Deputy-Commissioner of the Gujarat District. His 
service there was very short, for before the end of the year he 
was called away to fill the post of Under-Secretary in the Foreign 
Department. But, short as it was, he seems to have left a more 
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distinct mark upon the district than many do after a much 
longer tenure of office. For we are told by a well known mem¬ 
ber of the Punjab service, who joined the district as Assistant 
some seven years after Bayley’s departure, that the latter’s name 
was still affectionately remembered by the people. 

One help that he afforded to the chief town of his district is 
mentioned in the obituary notice contained in the Annual Eeport 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and may well he repeated here. 
Gujarat was the seat of a beautiful art in damascene work, i.e., 
the inlay of iron and steel with gold. This, like many other 
Indian local arts, has only become well known in Europe since 
the Paris Exhibition of 1876, and the diffusion of Sir George 
Birdwood’s handbooks. Before the annexation of the Punjab 
its excellence was known to very few Englishmen in India; 
and its chief exercise was in the embellishment of arms and 
armour, the latter being then still occasionally worn, as a piece 
of magnificence, by the Sikh chiefs. The disappearance of the 
Lahore Court, and the establishment of the Pax Britannica, 
threatened the existence of this artistic industry; and Bayley 
greatly exerted himself to turn it into new and lasting fields, by 
procuring orders for caskets, paper-knives, table ornaments, and 
what not, from Anglo-Indian and English friends. Thus, an 
art which might have been lost to the town was maintained, and 
still flourishes. 

In the Foreign,Secretariat Bayley’s chief was Sir Henry Elliot, 
one of the most brilliant of the many eminent men who have 
held that office, Bayley’s taste for Indian archaeology had no 
doubt already taken root, but it was greatly developed by his 
association and friendship with such a chief. When the manu¬ 
script materials connected with Indian History, left behind by 
Elliot at his premature death in 1853, were placed at the disposal 
of the Court of Directors, Bayley was one of the Committee to 
whom the Court submitted the papers, for judgment, as to the 
mode in which they should be dealt with. 

After two years in the Foreign Office, Bayley rejoined the 
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Punjab Administration as Deputy-Commissioner of Kangra, 
where he continued till he took leave to England on account ol 
his health, in 1854. During his stay in England he was called 
to the Bar. 

Keturning to India in 1857, the year of the Mutiny, his first 
service was as Under-Secretary to Sir John Peter Grant at 
Benares. The revolt had cut off all connection between Agra, 
the seat of the local Government, and that part of the territory 
in which order had been preserved or quickly restored, and Sir 
John (then Mr. Grant) had been sent to Benares to gather up 
the dropped reins of Government. In 1858 Lord Canning himself 
took up his residence at Allahabad, and administered the govern¬ 
ment. Bayley continued for a time to act as Under Secretary 
with him. 

Passing over various offices which he held during his gradual 
rise in the service, in 1861 he re-entered the Secretariat as acting 
Foreign Secretary, and in the year following became Home 
Secretary to the Government of India, a post which he held for 
ten years. In 1873 he was nominated to the Council of the 
Governor-General; bis tenure ended in 1878, and he then retired 
from the service. He had held the office of President of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for the three years preceding his depar¬ 
ture, and that of Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta 
for a term. He was nominated K.C.S.I. in January 1877. 

Sir Edward Bayley’s papers on Indian archseology have been 
detailed in that Report of the Royal Asiatic Society to which we 
have already been indebted. They are about twenty in num¬ 
ber. The most important, perhaps, were his papers regarding 
the dates on certain Kabul coins, and on the genealogy of 
Modern Numerals. The former modified very considerably the 
views of most Orientalists on one of the most important difficult 
chronological questions. The origin of the Numerals, a subject 
to which he had devoted much study, was left unfortunately 
incomplete when he died, after a very brief illness, April 30th, 
1884. 
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The following remarks are contributed by a distinguished 
Orientalist, who held Sir E. C. Bayley in high regard, Professor 
Biihler, now of Vienna;—“ It would, however, be a mistake to 
estimate the services of Sir E. C. Bayley to Oriental learning 
by the number of his essays. In India he did invaluable work 
by his very successful eflForts to preserve the monuments of 
ancient art, by saving numerous important coins—which are 
now deposited in the magnificent collection left by him or in 
the Indian Museums—from destruction, and by giving a warm 
support to the official search for the remnants of Sanskrit 
literature. Both in India and in Europe he made bis influence 
widely felt by the readiness with which he gave the benefit of 
his extensive knowledge, and allowed access to his collections, 
to all students of Indian history and antiquities who asked him 
for help. Everybody who has had the privilege of correspond¬ 
ing with him on such matters will remember with pleasure and 
gratitude the warm interest with which he took up all new 
suggestions and theories, the care and impartiality with which 
he examined and discussed the arguments, ])ro and con, and the 
soundness of his criticism and advice.” 

Few men are so sincerely lamented as Edward Bayley was. 
His gentle and kindly manner was a true indication of his refined 
mind and his sweet nature. One never met him, or parted from 
him, without retaining a sense of having come in contact with 
something beneficent and tranquillizing. The testimony of the 
native newspapers to the feeling with which he was regarded in 
India has been of very unusual strength, and obvious sincerity. 
By the Mahommedan community his sympathy was especially 
valued, and we print at the end of this notice a remarkable 
expression of this sentiment. At the dinner which the Viceroy 
gave in his honour when he was about to leave Calcutta, Lord 
Lytton told an anecdote which he must have gathered from some 
of Bayley’s Haileybury contemporaries. We give it in the noble 
speaker’s own words, as reported in the Englishman newspaper 
of March 16th, 1875 : “ It was unanimously agreed by (Bayley’s) 
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comrades at school, as afterwards by his colleagues in office, 
that nature’s elements were never kindlier mixed, to associate a 
sweeter temper with a gentler, more courteous, and more chival¬ 
rous character than his. Nor was this feeling confined to his 
fellows. For I have heard a story told of Le Bas, the old Princi¬ 
pal of Haileybury, that he used to say that the character of 
Edward Bayley was the only thing which had ever caused in his 
mind a doubt about the doctrine of original sin ! ” 

On the same occasion Bayley himself concluded his acknow¬ 
ledgments with words which may fitly end the more personal 
part of this brief notice of our friend: “ Our family motto is 
taken from the writings of the great Eoman orator and philo¬ 
sopher: Quod est, eo decet uti, et quidquid agas agere fro viribus; 
or, to put the sentiment as it occurs in Scriptural language: 

‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.’ It 
is not a vain-glorious motto, but it is, as I know by experience, 
an ambitious one. If those in India who know us best can say 
that in any sense we have acted up to our motto, I can scarcely 
seek for higher praise.” 

In 1877, when the last volume (VIII.) of the “ History of 
India as told by its own Historians ” issued from the Press, 
it was determined to supplement the work by selections from the 
Mahommedan histories of the Kingdoms of the Deccan, an 
addition which had been comprised in Sir Henry Elliot’s original 
comprehensive scheme. The editorship was again undertaken 
by Professor Dowson, who had with so much labour and zeal 
carried through the completion of the eight volumes, from the 
papers of Sir H. Elliot, and from the complementary matter 
prepared by himself. Professor Dowson’s lamented death 
occurred, and it was necessary to find a new editor. It was 
with great satisfaction that those interested heard that Sir E. 
Bayley had consented to undertake this duty. It is always a 
difficult matter to take up the thread of a work dropped in death ; 
the more interest and knowledge a man brings to such a task, 
the stronger and more precise his own views and opinions as 
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to how it should be done are likely to be. Bayley found the 
work, so far as it had proceeded, done on a plan which greatly 
differed from what he would have himself adopted, and from 
what he (who knew Sir H. Elliot’s plans and views on the 
subject better than anyone surviving) considered to have been 
the design of the original projector. But apart from these 
considerations a very valuable copy of the text of the Mirdt-i- 
Sikandari had been sent by the late Sir Salar Jung, which 
Professor Dowson had not had the advantage of collating; and 
the examination of this enabled Bayley to make some im¬ 
portant emendations. The general result was that Sir Edward 
deemed it necessary to recast the whole. 

Finally, it must be remembered that this volume has been 
completed and passed through the press since Sir Edward’s 
lamented death; and allowance must be made for the absence 
of various finishing touches which would doubtless have come 
from his hand. 


H. Y. 


Extract from “ The Mahommedan Observer and Guide,” May 
17th, 1884. 

“ By the Mussulman community of India, who now-a-days 
so sadly lack powerful friends and sympathisers amongst their 
rulers, and who for some inscrutable reasons now seem to have 
unfortunately fallen into the disfavour of Government, the 
removal by death of a most kind-hearted and staunch friend, 
like Sir Edward Clive Bayley, must be felt not only as a per¬ 
sonal loss, but will be viewed as a deep and public calamity. 
Descended from an illustrious family, having long and intimate 
association with Indian affairs from the earliest period of the 
establishment of British Buie in this country, Sir Edward 
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inherited the traditional sympathies of his family for the impo¬ 
verished and degraded condition of the Mussulmans of India. 
He had early studied Arabic and Persian literature with our 
late townsman, Moulvie Ahdool Jubhar, at that time Meer 
Munshi in the Foreign OflSce, and thus got an insight into the 
beauties and defects of the Mussulman character, and could 
thoroughly sympathise with the Mussulman wants and aspi¬ 
rations. When fresh out to India, he had seen the last flicker¬ 
ing refulgence of Mussulman power and glory, and after a few 
years’ course saw it totally vanish into thin air. His natural 
sensihilities were quickened, and he threw all the weight of his 
sympathy on the side of our unfortunate co-religionists, and did 
much to promote their advancement and welfare. Not to speak 
of his generous and warm friendship for, and patronage of, 
many a deserving Mahommedan gentleman, both in Calcutta 
and elsewhere, the Mussulmans owe Sir Edward a ‘ debt im¬ 
mense,’ of endless gratitude for a public measure which was 
principally due to his powerful influence, and which has already 
done so much, and is destined hereafter to do so much more, for 
the promotion of Mahommedan education in these provinces. 
The fact is well known that it was Sir Edward Clive Bayley, 
who, as Home Secretary to Lord Mayo’s Government, influenced 
that noble Earl to sanction the memorable Eesolution for 
putting a stop to the misappropriation of the princely Mohsin 
Endowment Fund, and for directing the employment of its 
proceeds to its present legitimate object of advancing purely 
Mgssulman education. For this single noble act—putting aside 
all else—Sir Edward’s memory will be cherished in the grateful 
recollection of our co-religionists. 

“ High-minded, generous-souled, courteous and polite, with 
dignified hut amiable presence. Sir Edward was a man of ‘ light 
and sweetness,’ to make use of Matthew Arnold’s expression, 
and a veritable type of a thorough and noble English gentleman. 
Those who had the honour of his acquaintance, shall not soon 
forget his ever cheery face and benign appearance. If England 
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desires to conserve her Empire in the East, and to found it on 
the solid basis of the devoted loyalty and affection of the teem¬ 
ing millions of India, let her only send out to this country high¬ 
bred Englishmen, with generous instincts and enlightened 
sympathies for the people, like the late Sir Edward, who can 
attach to themselves the affection, love, and homage of those 
over whom they are set to rule, and who thus constitute the 
only true and solid ‘ scientific frontier ’ for guarding England’s 
colossal Empire, not only from aggression from without, but 
also from danger from within. 

“We offer, on behalf of the Mahommedan community, our 
respectful condolence to the relatives of the lamented deceased.” 
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MIRAT-I-AHMADl. 


This work has been described in Dr. Charles Rieu’s Catalogue 
o£ the Persian MSS. in the British Museum. His analysis is 
to the following effect:— 

The author, ’Ali Muhamad Khan^ states that haying been 
appointed Diwan of Gujarat towards the close of the reign of 
Muhamad Shah, he began, in a.h. 1161, to compile an exten¬ 
sive return of the revenue of the subah. Subsequently, 
however, he decided to expand the historical matter, which he 
had prepared as an appendix, and to issue it as a separate 
book. He commenced in a.h. 1170, the fourth year of the 
Emperor ’Alamgir the Second. 

Contents :—(1) Preface j (2) Introduction ; (3) Account of 
Gujarat and its revenues j (4) Hindu rajahs ; (5) Muhamadan 
rule from a.h. 696 to the rise of the Gujarat dynasty; (6) Kings 
of Gujarat (chiefly abridged from the “ Mirht-i-Sikandari ”) ; 

(7) Sketch of the Timuride dynasty from its origin to a.h. 1173; 

(8) Fall of the Gujarat dynasty; Akbar’s conquest and reign; 

(9) History of Gujarat under Jahangir, (10) under Shah Jahan, 
(11) under Aurungzib, (12) under Bahadar Shah, (13) under 
Jahandar Shah, (14) under Farukhsiar, (15) under Muhamad 
Shdh, (16) under Ahmad Shah, (17) under 'Alamgir II., and 
(18) under Shah Jahan II. till the end of a.h. 1174. 

The Statistical Appendix contains a description of (1) Ah- 
madabad and its suburbs, (2) saints and sdids buried there, 
(3) inhabitants, (4) Hindu temples, (5) measures, weights, police- 
stations, &c., (6) districts s-nA parganahs of the subah of Gujarat, 
(7) mountains and divers curiosities of the province. 

In the present volume will be found a translation (rf (mly 
Chapters III., IV., and V., which were selected as giving, 
from contemporaiy Muhamadan sources, a general account of 
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Gujarat and of its earlier history. These are not, however, to 
be accepted as wholly authentic. The author apparently com¬ 
piled honestly, and has evidently used research to a degree 
unusual with Muhamadan writers, and has sought for informa¬ 
tion not only from somewhat rare Muhamadan publications, 
hut also from Hindu authorities. His power, however, of 
noting and combining historical facts was not equal to his 
diligence, and his material is often put together in a shape 
which brings out erroneous results, as may be seen from his 
accounts of the Hindu dynasties of Gujarat. His notice of 
the Muhamadan period is unequal j but with some illustration 
from other sources it affords a fair sketch of events in Gujarat 
under the Dehli kings. 

His statistical details in Chapter III. are no doubt valuable, 
though not always very lucidly arranged. There seem some 
errors also in the arithmetical results as they stand ; but these 
are probably due to the mistakes of copyists, though, as all 
the MSS. consulted in the translation, and others examined 
by Major Watson in Kathiawar (one of which is said to have 
been copied by the author’s nephew) agree, the mistakes must 
have occurred at a very early date. 

The MSS. used have been the four preserved in the library 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and described at pp. 84-86 of 
Mr. Morley’s Catalogue of the Persian MSS. belonging to 
that Institution; also an excellent copy lent by Rdo Bahadar 
Bhdlan^th Suratnf, having an additional preface or dedica¬ 
tion which shows that the original which it follows must have 
been a “ presentation ” copy given by the author to the noble¬ 
man who was subahddr or Governor of Gujarat when the work 
was completed. 

Lastly, a very excellent copy has also been transmitted from 
Hyderabad, for the use of the Editor, by His Highness the 
late Sir Salar Jang, G.C.S.I., who took a liberal interest in 
the prosecution of this work. 
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mountains, were formerly hunted in the districts of Rajpiplah 
and Dohad, but since the mountain valleys have been closed 
against them they have disappeared. 

As regards weapons, the swords of Sirohi are everywhere 
renowned. No such arrow-reeds are to be found in any 
country, so they are sent as rarities in the rough state, or as 
arrows, to Hindustan, and even to I'ran and other distant 
countries. Rings, like those of Yemen, rosaries, cups, knife 
and dagger handles, and other things, are made of agate of 
various colours. Hand-combs, and other articles of ivory,* * * § 
are made at Kambhaiat, and are carried to various countries 
and ports, to the profit of the merchants. Cloths, as good as 
those of Hind, I'ran, Arabia, Abyssinia, Turkey, and Europe, 
both in texture and dye, are manufactured here. 

Salt is another production of the country. In all places 
on the sea-shore, beds are made, with raised sides, called in 
the Hindi k'ldri. In the winter time these are filled with 
water from channels dug near them, and they are left till the 
salt is deposited.t The salt produced at Kambhaiat, and other 
places, is like coarse sand, and in consequence of the proximity 
of the river, has a kind of bitter taste, which verifies the saying 
“ There is salt and bitter,’^t and this is productive of the itch.§ 
The Indian salt called “ black salt,” in Hindi named sanchal, 
is produced at that port {i.e. Kambhaiat), by boiling the grass 
called morand. It is as hard as a millstone, and is exported to 
all parts by sea and laud. Salt is also produced at the village 
of Jhinjuwarah, in the parganah of Bairamgaon, which is 
distant from the sea. Here salt water is drawn from wells, 

* See Extract from the “Travels of Caesar Frederioke,” in Appendix ; also 
“ Jonr. Bom. Branch R.A.S.,’’ vol. iii. p. 318. 

t This mode of manufacture is practi-sed still on those part.s of the coast 
which are low and covered only at high tides, and where the water evaporates 
and leaves the salt deposited before another high tide arrives. Another mode 
is practised on the Eann of Kachh, for which see the “ Bombay Gazetteer,” 
vol. iv. pp. 116-124. 

{ Knran xxv. 52. 

§ The word translated “ itch ” is somewhat doubtful, hut this is the most 
probable meaning of the phrase. 

1 * 
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and the salt is obtained by a similar process. It is like lumps of 
refined sugar, and is very white, pleasant, and wholesome. It is 
carried to Malwah and other countries, and the customs levied 
on it add largely to the revenues of the parganah. 

Another manufacture is that of paper. The paper of Dau- 
latabad and Kashmir is good to write upon, and of excellent 
quality, but it does not equal that of Ahmadabad in whiteness 
and purity of material. There are several sorts of this made. 
When the place of manufacture is in a sandy part of the 
country, during the process of manufacture particles of sand 
get into the pulp; these come out while the paper is being 
burnished, and damage it by making (almost) imperceptible 
holes in it. In consequence of its whiteness, much is sent, as 
paper ornamented with gold,* to different parts of India, 
to Arabia, Turkey, and elsewhere. 

Teakwood alone is used for the roofs and pillars of buildings 
and in the construction of ships. The shishani'f wood, which 
is very like ebony, is employed for making bullock-carriages 
and other things. The quarries oi pathdli stone,J which is 
found in the hilly country of I'dar, are not met with elsewhere. 
On account of its whiteness it is used for the walls and roofs of 
buildings, great garden palaces, mausoleums, &c. The lime 
which is burnt from it, when it is plastered and polished, is 
like a looking-glass, and reflects images. When the royal 
edifices in the citadel of Shah-Jahanabad were built, in the 
reign of the Emperor Shah Jahan, lime was carried from 
Gujarat on purpose. It has also been used in the construction 
of the tombs of Mahomedan saints, Hindu temples, and other 

* Paper so ornamented is largely used for writing complimentary letters, 
&c., by persona of rank and wealth in Mahomedan countries. 

t The shisTiam and s(su are two well-known varieties, the former of which 
is the Bombay “ blackwood.” They are produced by two separate varieties 
of the DaVbergia, D. latifolia, and D. sisu. In Eastern India, the latter 
is found, and is known both as shisham and sisA. 

t This is a very hard limestone, or rather calcareous sandstone; it is 
elsewhere called sang ihdrd, or “hard stone.” The best is obtained from 
I'dar, bnt is also found at Gdpnath, Junagarh, and Pnrbandar. Mr, Burgess 
has kindly supplied this information. 
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famous buildings, which are too many to be mentioned here, 
though some of these will be noticed in the Appendix {i.e. of 
the Mirat-i-Ahmadi). 

There are river channels, tanks, and reservoirs,* without 
number, but in most places the water of the wells is brackish. 
If.all the excellences of this province were to be described, 
a distinct volume would be required. Its praises and its 
superiority over other countries have been frequently repeated 
by the tongues of travellers and wanderers over the earth. 

Order is maintained in the province, at the present time, if 
there be no special matter in hand, by five thousand horse, who 
go out with the Nazim at harvest-time, in addition to the local 
forces of the faujddrs and other oflicials. 

Extent and Revenue of the Subah. 

In the reign of Sultan Muzaflfar, the last of the Kings of 
Gujardt, and under the administration of the wazir Ftimad 
Khan, in the year 979 a.h., corresponding with 1627 of Rajah 
Bikramajit (a.d. 1571), there were two lakhs and three thou¬ 
sand (2,03,000) horse maintained, and the revenues amounted 
to five arbs,i eighty-four krd7-s, and fifty lakhs (5,84,50,00,000) J 

* The word is hdoh, which is really a large sunken reserroir or well, the 
water-level in which is reached by stairs. Many of these reservoirs are 
elaborately ornamented. 

+ 100 thousand = 1 lakh 1,00,000. 

100 lakhs = 1 kror 1,00,00,000. 

100 krors = 1 arh 1,00,00,00,000. 

X The kingdom of Gujarat, at the time of its conquest by Akbar, contained 
twenty-five sarkdrs, but some of the sarkdrs were then restored to the pro¬ 
vinces from which they had been conquered, and other arrangements were 
made, reducing the number of sarkdrs to nine. Therefore, no comparison can 
be instituted between the revenues of the independent kingdom and the 
imperial province. The revenues of the kingdom are stated above. The land 
revenue, under imperial rule, tvas (in rupees)— 

Akbar.1,09,2J,122 

Jahangir. 1,25,00,000 

Shah Jahan ..... 1,32,50,000 

Aurangzeb—1654 .... 2,17,32,201 

1697 .... 2,33,05,000 

1707 .... 1,51,06,228 

Muhammad Shah .... 1,21,83,600 

Thomas, “Keveuue Eesonrees of the Mughal Empire ” ; llirtl, “ History of 
Gujarat,” p. 108. See infra, p. 20. 
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of Gujarati tankchahs, at one hundred tankchahs to the rupee. 
At the present time the rupee is fixed at forty dams. Accord¬ 
ing to the reckoning of the present time, the total amount was 
five krors and forty-seven lakhs of rupees (5,47,00,000).* 
Twenty-five lakhs of huns and one hdr of (double) f Ihrdhimis, 
which may be estimated as about five krors, sixty-two lakhs, and 
fifty thousand rupees (5,62,50,000), were received from the Kings 
of the Dakhin and from the ports of the Europeans and Arabs, 
as shown in the details hereafter given. This, at least, was 
the sum which used to be received. 

When, in the year 955 a.h.,J Sultan Bahadar captured the 
fort of Chltor, but afterwards fled before the Emperor Naslr-ud- 
dln Humaiun, he went by ship to the port of Dm, whieh is in 
the sea, took refuge in its very strong fort, and there he was 
treacherously killed by the Europeans; and the port fell into 
the possession of the Europeans, who hold it to this day.§ The 
Government of Gujarat, since that sovereign's time, was weak 
and never recovered full authority, so the above-mentioned 
tribute was no longer paid. 

When the power of the sovereigns of Gujarat was on the 
increase, many sarkdrs and ports and neighbouring districts 
were subdued, and incorporated with the kingdom of Gujarat. 
In all, there were twenty-five sarkdrs :— 

1. Jodhpur. 7. Eam-nagar. 

2. Jalor. 8. Dungarpur. 

3. Nagor. 9. Bansbalah [or Banswarah]. 

4. Bassai [Bassein]. 10. Sirohl. 

5. Mamba! [Bombay]. 11. Kachh. 

6. Daman. 12. Sunth. 

* This may be an error, but it seems to intimate that the Gujarati rupee 
fell slightly below the standard of the Moghul rupee of Mahomed Shah’s 
reign. See also p. 11. 

t The word occurs in the Hyderabad MS., and seems to be the Hindi do 
hiM, i.e. “ double.” 

I This is an error. According to the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari,” the Eana capi¬ 
tulated in Sha’ban 939 (March 1333). See infra. 

§ This version of the story is curiously loose and inaccurate, and the date 
wholly wrong. 
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13. Danda-Rajpuri. 

14. Ahmadabad. 

15. Barodah. 

16. Bharuj [Broach]. 

17. Nadot [Naudod]. 

18. Surat. 

19. Champamr. 


20. Pattan. 

21. Sorath. 

22. Navva-nagar. 

23. Godhrah. 

24. Malhir. 

25. Nandarbar. 


The personal establishment of Sultan Muzaffar and others 
was thirty thousand horse and thirty-two mahdls, the income 
of which amounted to ninety lakhs of rupees, equivalent to 
ninety krors of Gujarati tankchahs, which were set apart for 
this expenditure, viz.:— 



Horse. 

Tankchahs. 

Sultan Muzaffar 

10,000 

33,00,00,000 

Ftimad Khan xuazir . 

9,000 

30,00,00,000 

Ulugh Khan the Abyssinian 

4,000 

11,00,00,000 

Jhiijhar Khan . 

2,500 

6,00,00,000 

Malik us-Shark 

2,500 

4,00,00,000 

Wajih-ul-Mulk, Mumtdz-ul- 



Mulk and others . 

2,000 

6,00,00,000 


30,000 

90,00,00,000 


The details of the thirty-two mahdls and the ninety lakhs 
are as follows :— 

In the city of AhmadabM the sdir and other taxes 
amounted to fifteen krors and fifty lakhs of Gujarati tankchahs 
(15,50,00,000), equivalent to fifteen lakhs and fifty thousand 
rupees (15,50,000). Of this— 

Tankchahs. Rupees. 

Cultivated lands in the environs 
of the city yielded . . . 50,00,000 50,000 

Sdir-i-Mdndavi (market tolls) . 10,00,00,000 (10,00,000) 
Profits of the Mint . . . 3,00,00,000 (3,00,000) 


13,50,00,000 (13,50,000) 
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A total of thirteen kr&rs and fifty lakhs of tankchahs. 

Rupees. 

From the KotwdVs office* * * § ...... 15,000 

Dharichah-^ ........ 50,000 

NakkhdsX ........ 35,000 

Daribah-i-ldkh, on daribahs or stalls for sale of 

gnm-lac ...... 5,000 

,, ^drAflsA,§ on stalls for sale of wire . . 10,000 

„ afiun, on stalls for sale of opium . . 5,000 

„ abresham, on stalls for sale of silk . . 18,000 

AirdifflA-i-’Sdr-l:asAi,|| “porterage dues. . . 5,000 

Daribah-i-marsali,^ letter-writers’ (?) stalls . . 1,500 

Riydsat-i-muhtasib, fines of the muhtasib’s jurisdiction 5,000 
Kirdiah-i-dakdkm, rents of shops .... 15,000 

Collections at the gates of twelve purahs or suburbs** 3,500 
Ditto of the city gatesft ..... 13,000 

Ditto of the other purahs ..... 14,000 

Dues from sweetmeat shops, &c., &c. . . . 5,000 

2,00,000 


* These dues were probably the produce of fines and the sale of unclaimed 
property, &o., &c. 

t hharichah means, as stated by Bird, “ the dues of the Pan market.” 

% Nakkhds, dues of the slave market. 

§ Daribah tdrkash means the dues on the makers of gold and silver thread 
{qua “ wire ”). AhmadabM was celebrated for the manufacture of this 
article, and it even now exists, and the makers are still called tdrkash. 

II Kirdiah-i-hdr-kasM. In some towns under native government it used 
to be customary to levy a small toll on every purchase made, or on goods 
brought to market, and from the produce to pay a staff of oflScial porters 
who attended the market, loaded and unloaded goods, and in some instances 
carried them without charge. Weighmen were also often similarly main¬ 
tained. This amount probably represents the farm or surplus of the dues 
thus collected. 

T DarSbah-i-marsalt, “ customary dues from the regular messengers.” This 
note is given on the authority of Major J. Watson, Political Agent, Kathiawar, 
by whose kindness notes f j; and § have been likewise furnished. 

** ” Collections of the twelve piirahs.’^ Thei'e were originally sixty purahs^ 
or suburbs, of Ahmadabad, but some of these eventually became included 
within the area of the city when the city walls were extended, probably by 
Mahmud Begarha; others were also built subsequently without the city. 
These twelve may possibly have been those included within the city. 

ft “ City gates ” : probably some kind of octroi. 
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Amounting in all to two krors of tankchahs, or two lakhs 
of rupees.* 

The revenues of the parganahs held by Sultan Muzaffar and 
others were :— 


Parganahs. Villages. 

Pitlad.276 

Kambhaiat .... 6 

(Of this total the cultivation belonging 
to the city and to Dihwan and Mahmudpur, 
&c., produced 50,000 rupees; and the city 
dues, the usual market tolls (including ferry 
dues and other similar items), and the mtr- 
hahri, &c., produced four lakhs of rupees.) 
Mondah theyd^fr of Jhujhar Khan 84 
Mahmudabad, &c. . . .75 

Nariad . . . . .36 


Rupees. 

20,00,000 

4,50,000 


5,00,000 

7,00,000 

4,00,000 


40,50,OOOt 


The ports make twenty-three mahdls, but of these the mahdl 
of the port of Kambhaiat has already been given; deducting 
that, the mahdls are twenty-two in number, and their revenues 
amount to thirty-four lakhs of rupees (34,00,000). Five ports 
appertaining to Gujarat, Bhariij, Surat, Ghogah, Khaudhar 
[Gandhar], and Raner, produce a total of twenty-five lakhs 
(20,00,000) of rupees. In the sarkdr of Sorath there were 
the port of U'nah, consisting of two mahdls, the ports of Did, 
Pur-bandar (two mahdls), Mahwah, Pattan Did, Mangaldr 
[Mangrol] (two mahdls), Talajah (four mahdls), Nagesar, 

* These two lakhs, together with thirteen and a half lakhs, summed up on 
page 7, complete the total of the revenne of fifteen and a half lakhs, which 
(on page 7 also) is stated to have been derived from the city of Ahmadabad 
and its environs. The subsequent paragraphs give the revenues of the par¬ 
ganahs (40,50,000 rs.) and the revenues of the port.s (3 1 , 00,000 rs.), which 
together make up, with the city revenues, the total ninety lakhs, from thirty- 
two mahaU, described as set apart for the Sultan himself and for his principal 
nobles. 

t The JISS. are very far fi'om being in accord as to these details ; the ren¬ 
dering given, therefore, is necessarily somewhat conjectural. 
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Korinar, Dungar, Sukhapiir and Chikli, altogether seventeen, 
producing fourteen lakhs of rupees (14,00,000). 

Jdgirs of the Amirs. 

Ikhtiar-ul-Mulk served the State with ten thousand ma- 
ddmi* horse, and held ;— 


Parganahs. 

Villages. 

Rupees. 

Ahmadnagar . 

. 44 

4,00,000 

Purantej 

. 84t 

5,00,000 

Chahalah-Barah 

. 19 

2,00,000 

Harsur .... 

. 84 

3,00,000 

Morasah 

. 162 

8,00,000 

Mahkrej (245 villages. 

but 100 


villages held in in’dm 

(50 by the 


Rajah of I'dar, and 50 by the Rajah 


of Dungarpur) being 

deducted, 


there are left) 

. . 145 

2,00,000 

Piplod . . . . 

. 36 

3,00,000 

Khatnal Ma’murabad 

. 44 

4,00,000 

Birpur . . . . 

. 165 

4,00,000 

BMl . . . . 

. 138 

10,00,000 


921 

45,00,000 


A total of eleven mahdls, producing thirty krdrs of Gujarati 
tankchahs as tankhwdh [assignments]. The dbdddn jdgirddrs 
being added, brings it up to sixty krdrs of tankchahs, or sixty 
lakhs of rupees.]; 

* The word maddmi implies that the men were always present “ with the 
colours,” not merely levies liable to be called out when occasion required, i.e. 
men continuously employed. 

t Three MSS. agree in giving “eighty,” but Bird’s translation has eighty- 
four, and that number is required to make up the total. 

J All the MSS. agree in this uninteUigible statement. Bird gets out of the 
difficulty by substitating the totals as above shown, “ forty-five Icrors of Gn- 
jarat tankchahs, or forty-five lakhs of rupees.” The “ dbdddn ” jdgirddrs were, 
possibly, men to whom waste lands had been assigned rent-free in order to 
bring them into cultivation. Major Watson believes the error probably lies 
in the revenue given as that of the Mahkrej parganah, which is very small as 
stated for the number of villages j perhaps the difference of fifteen lakhs may 
be distributed between this source of error and the dbdddn jdgirddrs. 
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The jdgir of Said Miran and Said Hamid, sons of Said 
Mubarak, who maintained four thousand horse, was the par- 
ganah of Dholkah, containing six hundred and fifteen villages, 
and producing sixteen krors of tankchahs, or sixteen lakhs of 
rupees. 

The jdgirs of Shir Khan Fiiladi, who served with seven 
thousand horse, of Hasan Jamal Khan with five thousand, of 
Dhokar Khan Sarwani with five thousand, and the assignment 
to the Shah-zadah* with five thousand horse, and to the 
Eajputs with three thousand, consisted of;— 

Villages. Tankchahs. 

The revenues of the city of Pattan, 
and of the cultivation of the environs, 
and the market dues, the tolls, and 


the kotwdli dues .... 

— 

1,60,000 

Parganah Hav'eli Pattanf . 

419 

23,50,000 

99 

Barnagar, with 13 hamlets . 

— 

85,00,000 

3) 

Bisalnagar, 1 town 

— 

45,000 

3) 

Bijapur .... 

98 

6,70,000 

39 

Khiralu .... 

110 

5,80,000 

39 

Palanpur .... 

180 

5,25,000 

93 

Disah ..... 

23 

2,85,000 

13 

Jhalawar .... 

400 

26,00,000 

33 

Kari. 

299 

28,00,000 




1,85,15,000 


In all ten mahdls. 


As the current value of the tankchah of Pattan, &c. was 
less than that of Gujarat, while in Jhalawar and Kari the value 
was the same as in Ahmadabad, the nett total was one arb, 


* Shdh-zddah : probably one of the refugee Shah-zadahs who had fled from 
the Dehli court. 

t HaviU Pattan. The word haveli, when used with the name of a large 
city, denotes the revenue sub-division, or paryaiiah {mualhj a small one), in 
which the city is immediately situated. 
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sixteen krors of tankchaha, or one kror and sixteen lakhs of 
rupees. 

The jdgir of Rustam Khan and Changez Kian, sons of 
’Imad-ul-Mulk, who served with twenty-five thousand horse, 
and to whom five thdnahs were entrusted, each thdnah having 
five thousand men, consisted of sixty-nine mahdls, yielding a 
total revenue of two* krors and twenty-five thousand Changezi 
Mahmudis, which was equivalent to one arb, sixty-two krors, 
and fifty thousand tankchaha of Ahmadabad, or one krdr, sixty- 
two lakhs, and five hundred rupees (1,62,00,500). The details 
of theare as follows, viz.:— 

Mahals. Villages. Changezis. 

The sarkdr of the port of Surat, 
but excepting the port itself, 
the mandavi, and the receipts 
from the cultivated lands in the 

environs of the town . . 31 996 50,00,000 


Sarkdr Barodah, with the mandavi 
and the receipts from the culti¬ 
vation in the environs of the 


town .... 

. 1 

— 

5,00,000 

Haveli parganah of Barodah 

. 1 

208 

38,00,000 

Parganah Dabhoi 

1 

44 

8,00,000 

,, Sanur 

1 

46 

5,00,000 

„ Bahadurpur 

. 1 

27 

2,00,000 

„ Sonkherah. 

. i 

82 

2,00,000 


6 

407 

60,00,000 

Altogether six mahdls and four hundred and eight f village 
with a revenue of sixty lakhs of Changezis. 


* This is the reading of the MSS. without variation; but it is clear from 
the details of the revenue which follow, that it should be two Jrrdrs and 
twenty-five laWns ; on the other hand, the equivalent in rupees gives different 
results from the statement of Nasir-nl-Mulk’s ide/fr, on p. 14, where a 
Changezi is given as equivalent to half a rupee, and that of Kamil-ul-Mnlk, on 
the same page, which would make the Ghang4zi=^ of a rupee. See note 
also, p. 16. ’ 

t Sarlidr Barodah being reckoned as one “ village ” apparently. 
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The sarkdr of NMot, with twelve mahdh and a revenue of 
twenty-five lakhs of Changezis. 

The sarkdr of Eharuj (Broach):— 


V 

Parganah Haveli Bharuj, including 

llages. 

Changezis. 

the town but not the port. 

161 

30,00,000 

Parganah Hansot 

36 

4,00,000 

;> 

Dhej-barah . 

12 

1,50,000 

33 

Goralbilrab . 

12 

2,00,000 

33 

O'rbar (O'lpar) 

106 

12,00,000 


Char-mandavi 

1 

50,000 

J 1 

Kulah .... 

36 

4,00,000 

33 

Jambusar 

56 

8,00,000 

33 

O'klesar 

55 

6,00,000 

33 

Atlesar 

36 

2,00,000 

33 

Tarkesar 

12 

1,00,000 

33 

A'mdd and Makbulabad 

36 

4,00,000 



559 

75,00,000 


Altogether, twelve mahdls, four hundred and eighty-nine 
{sic) villages, producing seventy-five lakhs of Changezis. 
Sarkdr Champanir : — 


Parganah 

Haveli Champanir 

Villages. 

. 87 

3s 

Sanouli 

54 

33 

Dohad 

. 100 

33 

Hiilol. 

. 34 

33 

Timurah-basnab , 

. 106 

33 

Ralod . 

. 25 

33 

Jbalod 

. 17 



423 


* 


Altogether, eight mahdls, four hundred and twenty-fivef {sic) 
villages, with a total revenue of fifteen lakhs of Chungezis.% 

* The Mss. differ soniewlmt as to the details of the villaj^es, and the 
passage is so far palpably corrupt in all. 

t The same remark applies as in the preceding note. 

X This completes the detail of the jdgir of Rustam Khan and Changez 
Khan, which amounts to sixty-nine mahdls and two Arrors and twenty-five/uArhx 
of Changdzi Mahmudis, 
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They%ir of Nasir-ul-Mulk, who served with twelve thousand 
horse: — 

Parganah Nandurbar . . 25,00,000 

„ Sultanpur . . 15,00,000 

„ Hissabah Jamanra . 10,00,000 


50,00,000 


A total of three rnahdls, producing fifty lakhs of Changezis, 
equivalent to twenty-five krors of tankchahs or twenty-five 
lakhs of rupees. 

Bharji, zammddr of Baglanah, held the forts of Muler and 
Saler, and maintained a service of three thousand horse. 

The jdgtr of Kamil-ul-Mulk consisted of the sarkdr of 
Godhrah, containing twelve mahdls, hut from these were de¬ 
ducted two mahdls, granted free, in consideration of service, to 
Chharis zammddr of Siinth, and Chatral Koli of that place. 
Deducting these there remained ten mahdls, with a revenue of 
fifty lakhs of Changezis, which is twenty lakhs of rupees. The 
details are:— 




Villages. 

Changdzfs. 

Parganah Haveli Godhrah . 

. 171 

20,00,000 


Sahrfi . 

. 24 

5,00,000 

39 

Mtral . 

. 42 

4,00,000 

33 

Samdah, otherwise 

Nasirabad 42 

8,00,000 

33 

Dodah . 

. 36 

2,00,000 

33 

Ambabad 

. 42 

2,00,000 

33 

Jhalod . 

. 84 

8,00,000 

33 

Mirdodah 

. 24 

10,00,000 

33 

Lohanah 

. 24 

2,00,000 

J3 

Dhamod 

. 12 

2,00,000 



501 

63,00,000* 


* There is a palpable error here also, as the detail of the revenues gives 
sixty-three lakhs a^inst the total of fifty mentioned just before. There is 
probably an error in the amount set down for Parganah Mirdddah, Tvhich is 
shown as having only twenty-four villages, for which a revenue of ten lakhs 
would be^ excessive ; possibly dah, “ ten,” has been written by mistake for 
do, “two. ’ This would reduce the error to five lakhs, which possibly occurs 
in the revenue assigned to Samdah, Sahra, and Jhaldd, which all seem high, 
or it may b© distributed among tbem« 
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Ghaznavi Khan, son of Malik Khan-ji Jalori, served with 
seven thousand horse, and held jdgirs amounting to ten krors 
of tankchahs, or ten lakhs of rupees, of which the following is 
the detail. 


From Jalor :— 

The Mint, the produce of the market tolls and 
the receipts of the parganah of eleven mahdls 
and six hundred and sixty villages 

From the tdalukah of Jodhpur Talpad in the 
khdlsah sarkdr of the Sultan, a fourth share 
belonged to the zaminddrs, who served with 
their contingent of three thousand horse 
under Ghaznavi Khan .... 

From the ta'alukah of the city of Nagor, 
which, after lying several years waste, was 
re-peopled and had its ruined fort rebuilt, 
through the representations of Malik Khan- 
ji Afghan. A half of the lands and villages 
and parganahs were settled as the watan * 
of the Rajputs, who furnished two thousand 
horse to serve under Ghaznavi Khan . 

From ta’alukah Mirthah in Sarkdr Nagor. 
Half the parganah belongs to the zamin- 
ddrs. From all the villages the zaminddrs 
receive a fourth share, and maintain a force 
of three thousand horse to serve under 
Ghaznavi Khan, and they had to supply 
three thousand additional horse whenever 
the Governor of Ahmadabad went out on an 
important enterprise t . . . . 


Rupees. 


3,00,070 


2,00,075 


2,55,000 


2,00,000 


9,55,145t 


* Watan, the land revenue of their own property, remitted as official remu¬ 
neration. 

t The original expression is somewhat doubtful; it may be “ whenever the 
ruler of Ahmadabad came into the parjayiah on any business.” 

J Here, again, is a discrepancy between the total given and the details; 
but all the MSS. agree, and the error is probably that of the writer or some 
very early copyist. 
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Rdjali Jai Singh, zamindar of Rajpiplah, served the King of 
Ahmadabad vfith three hundred horse and one thousand foot, 
and his tribute was remitted. 

The jdgirs of Fateh Khan, Rustam Khan, and other Biluchis, 
who served with fourteen thousand regularly enrolled horse, 
consisted of;— 

Mahmudfs. 


Parganah Radhanpur, with the market tolls 15,00,000 
Sami. 5,00,000 


yj 


Miinjpur . 
Kakrej 
Jarwarah . 
Morwarah 
Santhalpur 


8,00,000 

7,00,000 

8 , 00,000 

4,00,000 

3,00,000 


Tharad, with the market tolls, &c. 15,00,000 
Morbi. 10,00,000 


75,00,000 


Altogether, nine mahdts, with a sum total of seventy-five 
lakhs of Mahmitdts,* or thirty lakhs of rupees. 

The Rajput zaminddrs, mentioned below, enjoyed the profits 
of their hereditary estates (watan) on condition of service, and 
the revenues were remitted. 

Horse. 

Piinja Rathor, zamtnddr of I'dar . . . 2,000 

Rana Sahas Mai, zamindar of Dungarpur . 1,000 

The Baghelahsf and Jhalahs, who held all the 
gras of JhMawar ..... 1,000 


* “ The traveller Mandelslo (in 1633) says that the Mahmudis are made at 
Snrat, of a very base alloy, are worth about twelve pence sterling, and go 
only at Surat, Baroda, Boitschia (Broach), Gambaiya, and those parts. There 
were twenty-six peyse in his time to a Mahmudi, and fifty-four to a rupee.” 
“ Ropaias rhayam (i.e. Changezis) were of very good silver, and worth half- 
a-crown French money.”—Bird. Mr. E. Thomas, “ Numismatic Chronicle,” 
vol. iii., 3rd series, quotes Sir Thomas Herbert as saying (about 1676 a.d.), 
“ a Mahmudi is twelve pence, a rupee two shillings and three pence.” It is 
clear, however, from the other quotation in this paper, that the relative value 
of silver coin and small change varied not only from time to time, but also 
according to locality. 

+ “ Baghelahs ” or “ Waghelahs.” 
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Horse. 

Jam Sata and others, who held four hundred 

villages in gras in the eountry of Sorath . 4,000 

Bihani Khengar, zamindur of Bhuj, who held 

one thousand four hundred and nine villages 5,000 

13,000 

The jdgirs of Amin Khan, Fateh Khan, and Tatar Khan 
Ghori consisted of nine thousand villages belonging to Junah- 
garh (constituting) eighty-seven mahdls. Seventeen of these 
mahdls consisting of ports, which are accounted for separately, 
being deducted, there remain seventy mahdls. Of these, par- 
ganahs form sixty mahdls, and kasbahs (towns) form ten, and 
the total produce is one krdr of rupees (1,00,00,000). 

Other sources supplied payments up to the reign of Sultdn 
Bahadar, to the amount of one krdr of Ibrdhimis and twenty- 
five lakhs of hurts. 

The bandars (ports and emporiums) constituted, in all, 
eighty-four mahdls. Twenty-three of these have been ac- 
• counted for separately as belonging to Gujarat and the sarkdr 
of Sorath. There remain sixty-one mahdls, and these produced 
one krdr of Ibrdhimis, according to the following detail;— 

Ibrahi'nu's. 

The ports of Diu and other towns in Sorath, 
belonging to Malik A'iaz and Malik Toghan: Diu, 

Mahaim* (in Hyd. MS. “ Mahiir”), Badapur, and 
Raj-pattan, four mahdls ..... 2,00,(XK) 

The port of Daman, dependent on Surat with 
seven hundred villages ..... 43,(X),000 

Total . 45,(X),000 

The ports of the Europeans,t twenty-three 
mahdls ........ 20,(X),(XX) 

* “ Mahaim,” in some MSS. “ Bhim.” 

+ The term is “ Faringi ” ; as Dutch and English are separately mentioned, 
this term may, perhaps, be intended only to denote Portugnese, or Portu¬ 
guese and French together, which last two, being of the same faith, might 
easily be confounded one with another. 
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Their names were Chewal [Chaul], Dabhol ibraMmi's 
[Dabul], Balawal [Virawal],* * * § Base [Bassein], 

Daiida [?Ileva danda] Mai-well, Agasi,f Sarah, 

Kalian, J Bhimri [Bhewndi], Danda - Rajpuri, 

Loba,§ Mambe [Bombay], Khari-kot,ll Kahilan 
[? Quilon], Koklia,^ Das, Madrat Kalbani [or 
Kalpi**], Malibar, Mal-diu [Maldives], Dhora, 
Shasht-bandar.tt Nowa-nagar. 

The ports of the Arabs, twenty-seven mahdls,XX 
give ........ 25,00,000 

Their names were Maskat [Muscat],§§ Makrana 
[Makran], Basrah [Bussorah], Bushahr [Bu- 
shire], Lahari [in Sind], Hurmaz [Ormuz], Sadah 
[?Oueddah], Negu [Pegu], Dehnasri [Tenas- 
serim], Malkat, Makinah [PMalinda, Manilla], 

Maltah, Sawal [?Tavoy], Hodrila [? Hodaida in 
Red Sea], Punama [? Manama in Persian Gulf], 

Badar-ji Khan, Bidar [?Pedir in Sumatra], Par- 
bhai bandar [or Birbahai bandar], Bedasanah, 

Bandar-i-Chin [ports of China], Malakhah, [Ma- 
lacca], Bedras^ [? Madras, or, perhaps, Bhadresar 
in Gulf of Kachh], Kalsan, Damar, Rakal [? Ra- 
khang = Arracan], Jawah [Java], 

* The port of Somnat. 

t The town and the river of “ Aga^aim ” (Agasai or Agasin) are frequently 
mentioned by the Portuguese writers. The town was on the creek north of 
Basseiu. Couto says it was north of Bassein, and Faria y Sousa that it was 
fourteen leagues from Chaul.—See Appendix, “ Faria y Sousa,” Tom. I., Pt. IT., 
Chap. IT. 

I On the river which joins the sea at Bassein. The Kalliene of the Greeks. 

§ The MSS. used agree in this reading, but Bird has “ Goba ” (Goa), which 

may perhaps be correct. Major Wat.son also has this latter reading in his 
MSS. 

II Also “ Khari-pattan.” It is Gheria, the port of Angria. 

IT ? perhaps “ Kocha ” (or ‘‘ Koja,” as in Hyderabad MS.) for Cochin. The 
Hyderabad MS. has also “ Shashsat ” for “ Shasht” bandar. 

** ? Kalpanf, one of the Laccadives. 

tt “ Hand-sust,” in one copy; “ Shashsat ” in Hyderabad MS. 

Only twenty-sis names are given, except in the Hyderabad MS., which 
gives a Bidir after Bidar, but this may be an error. 

^ § Colonel Yule has kindly suggested some of these identifications; but, 
as said in the note regarding this subject, given on the next page, perfect 
accuracy is not to be expected from this author, who appears merely to have 
copied the names from old revenue accounts, and candidly admits that his list 
may be incorrect. 
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The ports of the English were four rnahdls, ibrahimis, 
and of the Dutch two mahdls : total six, pro¬ 
ducing ........ 10,00,000 

(Total, one krdr) 1,00,00,000* * * § 


Nizam Shah Bahri, ’A'dil Shah Bijapuri, Hashim of Birar 
and Ilichpdr, Kuth Shah of Golkoudah, and Eajah ’AH Khan 
of Burhanpur, used to pay every year, as tribute { 2 Jeshkash), 
twenty-five lakhs of hums —25,00,000 huns.f 

The statements above made may appear to many incredible, 
yet, on a reference to the “ Mirdt-i-Sikandari,” such persons 
will be amazed at the power and greatness of the kings and 
nobles of Gujarat, the numbers of tlieir armies, and the abun¬ 
dance of their wealth. More, indeed, might be said. The 
magnificence of Malik k.'vAZ,X slave of Mahmud Bigarha, is 
itself a proof of what has been stated. Other evidences of the 
magnificence of those times are the fine gardens and i)alaces, 
the forts, the masjids, the tanks, and the wells, all still exist¬ 
ing. Although there are no mountains in the neighbourhood 
of Ahraadabad, yet the city is built of hard stone§ brought 
from places at a gieat distance. 

The details of the sarkdrs and the tributes have been copied 
from the records of !Mul Chand, who, like his forefathers, was 
Eecord Keeper to the (local) Administration {Xizdmat). No 


* It 13 not to be supposed, of cour.?e, that all these ports as enumerated 
paid tribute direct to Baliadar Shah. Many, such as “-Maltah,” and 
“ Malakhali,” M-ere far be 3 *ond his juri'-diction, but import dues paid on goods 
coming thence -were set down under this head. Moreover, it is clear that 
the names of the ports have been extracted from the original records, and &et 
dowm without much regard to accuracy ot nomenclature or to geugrajihical 
sequence of position. 

t This makes up the total of the miscellaneous returns annually to one 
kror of IhrJliiniis and 25,00,000 /.j'/tx, which were received in Bahadur Shah’s 
time. 

X Some account of tliis nobleman will be found further on in the account 
of the reigns of Mahmud Bigarha and his successor 3Iuzaffar. 

§ Thi< is fcsCu. -a/i'j Pldro. the hard ” stone, or PathlU stone, already 
described in note X P* wa« emphwed not only in the construction of 

Ahmadubad, but also of Aiiliilwarah i*attan. 

2 * 
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other source of information was obtainable, so there may be 
some errors in the names of the ports, &c. Sultan Sikandar 
Bablol, King of Debli, frequently observed that “ the support 
of the throne of Dehli is wheat and ^owdr, and the foundation 
of the realm of Gujarat is coral and pearls, for there are 
eighty-four ports under the throne of Gujarat/’ 

On the length and breadth and the four boundaries of the 
Province, its sarkdrs, parganahs, ports, villages, and 
cultivation; its total productions, and revenues of former 
years, as ascertained after the conquest of the Emperor 
Akbar, 

Its length was two hundred and ninety kds; on the east 
side from Ahinadabad to Bansbalah, bounded by the province 
of Malwah, one hundred and twenty kosi on the west, from 
Ahmadabad to Dwarka, otherwise called Jagat, one hundred 
and seventy kds, bounded by the sea. Its breadth was three 
hundred kds. On the north, from Ahmadabad to Bar-g^on, 
bordering on the sarkdr of Jalor in A'jmir, one hundred and 
ten kds ; on the south, one hundred and ninety kds —that is, 
from Ahmadabad to the port of Surat one hundred and ten kds, 
and from Surat to the pass of Khanapur, near to Khaudesh 
and Baglanah, eighty kds. 

At the time of the Emperor Akbar’s conquest, there were 
twenty-five sarkdrs belonging to the kingdom of Gujarat. 
Nine of these sarkdrs had been acquired by the Kings of Gu- 
jardt as conquests from other provinces, and under the orders 
of the Emperor, these sarkdrs were reannexed to their original 
provinces by the Subaddr Shahab-ud-din Ahmad Khan* in the 
year 986 h. (1578 a.d.). The sarkdrs of Jodhpur, Jalor, and 
Nagor, were united to A'jmir; Mulher and Nandurbar to 
Khandesh; the sarkdrs of Base [Bassein], Mambe [Bombay], 

* Shahab-nd-din Kban. Some notice will be found in tbe closing chapter 
of this volume of this able and vigorous officer. 
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and Daman in the low land of the Kokan were in the pos¬ 
session of the hat-wearing Europeans; the sarkdr of Danda- 
Rajpuri in the possession of Malik ’Ambar. It is recorded 
that Sultan Bahadar of Gujarat gave this sarkdr as dowry with 
his daughter, to Malik 'Ambar,* in charge of the gate of 
Daulatabad. In the reign of Akbar sixteen sarkdrs were 
settled as belonging to the province of Gujarat. Ten of these 
paid their revenues into the Imperial treasury; (of these,) one, 
the sarkdr of Surat, belonged to the revenue officials of the 
province; the remaining nine belonged to the diwdni (revenue 
administrator) of the Subah. 


Sarkdrs. 


Mahals. 

Ahmadabad 

• • • 

. 33 

Bharuj 


. 14 

Pattan 


. 17 

Barodah 


. 14 

Nadot 


. 12 

Champamr . 


. 13 

Godhrah 


. 11 

Sorath 


. 63 

Nawa-nagar, or 

Islam-nagar 

. 17 

184 


The last-named was wrongfully overrun by the Jam in the 
reign of the Emperor 'A'lamgir, and is in his occupation still. 
The sarkdrs comprised one hundred and eighty-four mahdls in 
cities and parganahs, fifteen ports, and ten thousand four hun¬ 
dred and sixty-five and a half villages. Two hamlets {purah) 
besides these were not entered in the records because they were 
held by zaminddrs. The area measured, during a period of six 


* The expresaion in the original is which seems to 

imply some special command in the garrison. An officer of this name (ilalik 
’Ambar) is mentioned as in rebellion against Akbar and Jahauo-ir, in the 
“ A'fn-i-Akbari,” vol. i. pp. 337 and 339, Blochmann’s translation; but this can 
hardly have been the same person as the Malik 'Ambar of the text. 
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months, by Rajah Todar Mai, in the reign of the Emperor 
Akbar, and under his orders, amounted to one kror, twenty- 
three lakhs, sixty thousand five hundred and ninety-four 
bighahs, and nine biswahs (1,23,60,594.9). Eighty-three 
lakhs, forty-seven thousand four hundred and ninety-eight 
bighahs, and three biswahs were eultivahle; the rest was built 
upon or was jungle. The whole of the sarkdrs of Sorath, 
Godhrah, and Islam-nagar, and forty-nine mahdls belonging to 
other sarkdrs were not measured, so their area does not appear 
in the revenue records. 

The sarkdrs not under regular revenue assessment, but 
belonging to zammddrs, and only paying tribute when exacted 
by the ndzim of the province with an army,* were the sarkdrs 
of Dungarpur, Bansbalah, Kachh or SuHman-nagar [IsMm- 
nagar], Sirohi, Siinth, and the sarkdr of Ram-nagar, the 
tribute of which belonged to the governort of the port of Siirat. J 
Although these sarkdrs, in preceding reigns, were never under 
the diwdn of the province, the total revenue, exclusive of the 
port of Siirat and of course of remissions, and surplus collec¬ 
tions, amounted to seventy-nine krdrs, ninety-six lakhs, forty- 
five thousand two hundred and thirteen ddms (79,96,45,213). 
This was the total up to the time of the Emperor Muhamad 
Shah. 

Of this sum, twenty krdrs, eighty-two lakhs, and three 
hundred and forty-two ddms (20,82,00,342) went into the 
private treasury of the Emperor (khdlsah-i-sharifah), and was 
appropriated for his personal use. Two krdrs and twenty lakhs 


* Tbis was what was commonly known as miiH-gm', “ taking the country,” 
and was constantly practised by the Kings of Gujarat and their successors, in 
territories which they had subjugated but had not brought under regular 
settlement. The“Kazim” was a governor or high officer, whose especial 
duty It was to look after the military and police of a sitlaJi, or government 
and generally to preserve order. In the later days of the Moghul empire he 
was usually confined to these duties; the diwdni, i.e. the revenue and civil 
admmistration, being given to another officer. 

J revenue official (muUaddir) of Surat.” 

+ With the ten garkdra previously enumerated, these six make up the total 
ot the sixteen aarkurs which Akbar allotted to the province of Gujarat. 
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of dams (2,20^00,000) went for the expenses of the government 
of the subah. Besides his personal jdgirs and those of his 
subordinates, and in addition to the payments from the 
zaminddrs, twenty-four lakhs were assigned to the ndzim of 
the province. The balance was appropriated to the pay of the 
amirs, mansabddrs* (whether at head-quarters or detached), 
and other officers, and the contingents of the faujddrs of the 
province. 

Nearly one krdr and twenty lakhs of ddms, fifty thousand 
bighas of cultivable land, one hundred and three villages, and 
one lakh and forty thousand rupees in cash from the govern¬ 
ment treasury, besides the gifts made by governors from their 
own jdgirs, were bestowed under royal grants and orders in 
various departments in madad ma’dsh and in’dm grants, and 
in monthly and daily payments to distinguished saids and 
shekhs. 

There were, one with another, two hundred and fifty-two 
stations of faujddrsf and t/idnahddrsf; two hundred and three 
forts, great and small, of stone and brick, besides forts which 
various persons have built since. 

The total receipts of a year [hdsil-i-sdl-i-akmal) amounted 
to one krdr, twenty-three lakhs, fifty-six thousand rupees. The 
total expended amounted to one krdr of rupees, and in former 
times to sixty lakhs of rupees, besides the tribute payable to 
the imperial throne and to the ndzims. 


* Mansabddrs were a kind of ofificial ranking according to the men they 
were expected to supply for war, &c., so that their allowances practically cor¬ 
responded to their rank; and, therefore, manual will usually be rendered 
“ allowances ” in the following pages. (For fuller particulars, see vol. i. 
“ A'in-i-Akbari,” Blochmann’s translation.) 

t Grades of officials with police authority and criminal jurisdiction. The 
latter name is sometimes also given to the officer in command of a small 
military post, but it is here used in the former sense no doubt. 
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EARLY HISTORY OP GUJARAT.* * * § 


In ancient times the country of Gujarat was in the possession 
of Eajputs and Kdlis. All the chiefs were independent,! and 
exercised no power or authority over each other ; but year by 
year the army of Rajah Phur D46,|: Rdjah of Kanauj, who at 
that time was lord paramount of all the Rajahs of Hindustan, 
came into the country, and, after receiving something by way 
of tribute,§ returned. At length this Rajah put to death a 
dependant named Sawant Singh (who was of evil disposition, 
and had raised a sedition), and gave up bis house to plunder. 
Sawant Singh’s wife, who was pregnant, terrified at the death 

* It is intended to give a snmmary of tlie pre-Hahoiuedan history of 
Gujarat in the Appendix to Vol. II. ; only a few explanatory notes, therefore, 
are given in connection with the text. 

t The story as here told is not inconsistent with what little is known from 
other sonrces of the history of Gujarat at the period to which the passage relates. 
The dynasty of the Valabhis, which had for several centuries been apparently 
the superior over many or most of the petty local chiefs in Gujarat, owed 
itself, it seems probable, at least a nominal allegiance to the Kanauj kings. 
The Valabhi dynasty, however, was pretty certainly broken up by internal 
dissensions about the middle of the seventh century a.d., and the state of 
affairs described by the “ Mirat-i-AhmadI,” as existing at the close of that 
century, is just what might be expected to result under such circumstances, 
that is to say, the coexistence of a congeries of petty independent states, 
nominally tributary to Kanauj. 

J Rajah Phur D46, in some MSS. Bhur J)46. It may perhaps stand for 
Pudr, and refer to the tribe of the then ruling dynasty of Kanauj; if so, 
the passage would read, “ the Puar Rajah Rajah Deo of Kanauj.” 

§ The original is yiiiLo 
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of her husband, lost her senses, and, as fated by heaven, wan¬ 
dered towards Gujarat, and in an uninhabited waste gave birth 
to a son. One day a person named Sabal Deo* discovered her, 
and he, after learning her circumstances, took compassion on 
her. He placed her in charge of one of his attendants, who 
brought her to Radhanpur, and carefully attended to the 
nurture of the boy. When the lad came to years of discretion 
he frequented abandoned and desperate company, and became 
a highway robber and a vagabond. It so happened that some 
treasure which was being conveyed from Gujarat to Kanauj 
fell into his hands. Thenceforward Fortune favoured him, and 
by degrees he established an independent authority in that part 
of the country. He was joined by a grain-dealer named 
Champa,t who restrained him from his evil courses, and guided 
him to a reputable course of life. In his fiftieth year he had 
established his rule and assumed the title of Ban R^j (“The 
Forest King”). He laid out the city of Rattan, and made it 
his seat of government, and from that time Rattan was the 
capital of Gujarat, until the founding of the mighty city of 
Ahmadabdd. When he resolved upon constructing the city 
of Rattan he went out on an expedition, avowmdly for pleasure 
and for hunting, but really in order to discover and select a 
suitable site. A shepherd named Anhal became aware of his 
real design, and agreed to show the King a suitable spot, on 
condition that his own name, “ Anhal,” should be given to the 
projected city. He stated that he had there seen a hare 
deliver herself from the jaws of a dog by its courage and daring. 
The town was built, and was accordingly called Anhal-warah, 
which by degrees was corrupted into Nahr-warah, or Nahr- 


* The MSS. all agree in this name, which by Bird, however, is given as 
“ Eajah Sil.” Tod calls him “ Sailag Sur Acharya.” Ban Eaj is said to 
have allied himself with a robber chief, called Surapal of Maulah. Tod’- 
“ Western India,” p. 153. The Sas Mala calls the father Jay Shakar, t 
adopted father Shilgan Suri, and the Rajah of Kauanj Bhim. 

t Some MSS. have another word after that rendered “ grain-dealer ” 
the Hyderabad MS. it reads as “ Saneria.” The “ Saneriahs ” are a ■ 
tribe of plundering vagrants. 
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walah. When it was completed, and a pleasant city, it was 
called Pattan, a Hindi word which signifies a “ choice city, 
and it was also called the “ Seat of the Throne.-’-’ The year 
802* of Bikramajit, corresponding with 130 h. (747 a.d.), 
or, as some say, 202 h. (817 a.d.), is the date of the 
foundation.f 

Be it known that Rajahs of these tribes have held rule in this 
kingdom, the Chfiwarahs,j; the Solankhis, and the Baghelahs. 
Authorities differ as to the number of kings of each family and 
the duration of their rule. The A'in-i-Akbari of Ab-ul-Fazl 
records that the number of persons of the three families was 
twenty-three, and the period of their authority five hundred 
and seventy-five years and four months, until the time when 
the Musulmans obtained the ascendancy. 

Of the Chawarah race there were seven persons. 


1. Ban Rdj, who first ascended the 


throne, and died when about . 

60 years of age, 

2. Jog Raj, his son, who succeeded 


his father, and reigned . 

35 years. 

3. Khem, or Bhim Raj . 

25 „ 

4. Rajah Pithor .... 

29 „ 

5. Rajah Bije Singh 

25 „ 

6. Rajah Rawat Singh . 

15 „ 

7. Sawant Singh, the last 

7 „ 


196 


For one hundred and ninety-six years this tribe of Chawarahs 
continued to reign. 


* Some MSS. have 812, but, of course, neither date is consistent -with the 
Hijra dates given. The preponderance of authority is in favour of 802. 

t The Hyderabad MS. here gives some astronomical details regarding the 
date, evidently taken from a Hindi! authority, but they are incorrectly tran- 
cribed and unintelligible, and are not, therefore, reproduced, 
t Tod, “ Travels in Western India,” p. 153, gives a tradition that the name 
3an Raj's father was Jasraj—a Saurah prince of Ded-bandar (Dm)—and 
ders the word Chdimrh, or Chdwah, to be merely a mispronunciation of 
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The sovereignty passed from the Chuwarahs to the Solankhis* 
in the following manner :—Rajah Siiwant Singh Chawarah, the 
last of his race, had a daughter, whom he married to a man 
of the Solankhi tribe. She died before childbirth, and a male 
child was born by the Caesarean operation. The moon was in 
the mansion Sh<iulah, which in Hindi is called Mul, and so the 
boy was named Mul Raj. The Rajah brought him up as his 
son, and took great pains with his education. "When the boy 
came to years of discretion, Siiwant Singh, when intoxicated 
with the purple wine, named him heir-apparent. When he 
came to himself he repudiated his drunken declaration. Never¬ 
theless, after he passed away from this mortal world, Mul Riij 
Solankhi, watching his opportunity, got possession of the Raj. 
After this, ten individuals of his race reigned two hundred 
and fifty-six years, three months, and two days. 



Years. 

Months. D.iys 

1. Mul Raj .... 

56 

— — 

2. Jamaud .... 

12 

1 2 

3. Balaya .... 

— 

7 — 

4. Dula, brother of Jamand . 

8 

— — 

5. Rajah Bhim Deo 

42 

— — 

6. Rajah Karan 

31 

— — 

7. Sid Riij Jai Singh 

50 

— — 

8. Kunwar Pal 

30 

3 3 

9. Aji Pal, poisoned his mas¬ 



ter and seized his power. 

3 

1 2 

10. Lakhu Mul Deo, descended 



from a brother of Bhim 



Deo .... 

20 

— — 


253 3 7 


* The Solankhi kings were probably Chalukya or Chauliikya Kajput<j 
Solankhi being apparently a local corruption of that name ; it is sufficient to 
say here that the outline of their history given in this })lace is a fair ap¬ 
proximation to the truth. It is intended to give further details in the 
Appendix to Vol. II. 
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In the reign of Jhtnand Solankhi,* * * § in the year 416 h. (1025 
A.D.), Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni marched by way of Multan with 
the intention of waging religious war against Somnat.f He 
came through the territories of Nahrwalah Pattan. Rajah 
Jamand, feeling unable to resist him, abandoned Pattan and 
fled. Sultan Mahmud then established himself in that city, 
and having refitted his army there, proceeded thence against 
Somnat, and succeeded in his enterprise in Zi-k’adah of the 
same year. After the conquest of Somnat, he learned that 
Rajah Jamand, who had fled from his approach, had shut him¬ 
self up in a fort about forty-five kos distant. Mahmud con¬ 
ceived the design of capturing that fort,j; and marched against 
it. When he arrived there he found that the fort was protected 
by deep water, which encircled it on all sides. Two divers 
were brought before him, whom he questioned regarding the 
depth of the water. They informed him that there was a place 
at which a passage was possible, but that if the flood tide 
should come in during the transit every man would be drowned. 
Mahmud, trusting in the favour of God, entered the water and 
arrived with his cavalry safe at the foot of the fort. Rajah 
Jamand, when he was informed of this, fled precipitately, and 
immense spoil fell into the hands of the army of Islam. The 
people of the garrison were slain. The author of the " Rauzat- 
us-Safa^' has given a wonderful account of this conquest.§ 

It is related that after Mahmud had succeeded in the con¬ 
quest of Somnat, he proposed to remain there for some years, 
because the country was of great extent, but especially because 
in those parts there were mines where pure gold was found, 
and, moreover, Serandip (Ceylon) was the place whence all 

• The wrong name is given, Bhim Deo (Bhima Deva) was the king who 
was really on the throne at the time of Mahmiid’s invasion. 

t The Persian spelling of this name is adopted here. 

X It is intended to discuss the locality of this fort in the Appendix to 
Vol. II. 

§ See an account of a ballad describing the fall of Somnat, by Colonel 
Watson, in the “ Indian Antiq.,” vol. viii. p. 133. 
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precious stones * were brought to Hindustan, and it was in the 
neighbourhood of that country. His ministers represented 
that it would be impolitic to abandon Khorasan, and to make 
Somnat his capital. The Sultiin decided to return; but he 
said that it would be necessary to appoint someone to under¬ 
take the settlement and defence of the country (i.e. Sommit). 
His courtiers represented that, as his authority in the country 
would not be great, it would be politic to select for the appoint¬ 
ment some native of the locality. 

The Sultan accordingly discussed the matter with those 
people of the country who were well disposed and loyal to 
him. Certain of them remarked that there was no one who, 
as regards nobility and ancient descent, conld compare with 
the family of the local rulers, and that there was one scion of 
that race still remaining, who had assumed the garb of a 
Brahman and occupied himself with learning and religious 
austerities; and it was represented that if the King were 
disposed to give the government to him, it would be an un¬ 
objectionable arrangement. Others contradicted this state¬ 
ment, and said this ascetic,t Ditbishalim, was a man of evil 
disposition, and that it was by Divine mercy that he had been 
brought low, and that his austerities and (self-) discipline were 
not voluntary, but that he had been for some time cast into 
prison by his own kindred, and that to save his life he had 
sought refuge in an ascetic’s cell. There was (they said) 
another Dabishalim, a relative of the first-named, who was 
thoroughly versed in the wisdom and lore of the Brahmans, 
and who at that time was actually ruling in such and such a 
province; and they said that the best thing the Sultan could 
do would be to nominate him to the government, and to send 
him a summons. He would certainly come, and would take 
fitting measures for the establishment and settlement of the 
King’s authority. He was a man straightforward and true to 

* yoki't, literally, “rubies or sapphires.” 

ifiurtdz^ 
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his wordj and if he undertook to pay the revenue and tribute, 
he would, in spite of the long distance, transmit it regularly 
year by year to the Ghazni treasury. The Sultan said that if this 
personage (the second Dabishalim) had come to him and asked 
for the government, it would have been accorded to him; but 
that it was hardly expedient to make over so important a 
kingdom to a man who, being already accepted as a ruler in 
Hindustan, had not up to that moment paid any tribute or 
offered any fealty. In fine, he desired Dabishalim the Ascetic 
to be summoned, and gave the kingdom to him. This person 
undertook to pay the revenue and tribute, and said that he 
would never in all his life do anything at variance with the 
Sultanas interests, and would transmit to the Sultan’s treasury 
all the gold and precious stones produced from the mines of 
Hindustan. But (he represented) that besides himself there was 
another Dabishalim who bore him desperate enmity; in fact, 
there had been already war and bloodshed between them. It 
was not to be doubted that as soon as this man heard of the 
Sultan’s departure, he would attack him, and since he could 
not be then prepared, he would assuredly be overthrown and 
his adversary would get possession of the kingdom. If, how¬ 
ever (he said), the Sultan would now march against his enemy, 
the malevolence of the latter would be averted, and he himself 
would undertake to pay into the Ghazni treasury a revenue 
equal to that of both Khorasan and Kabul. The Sultan said 
that he had started from Ghazni for the purpose of waging a 
religious war, and had not returned thither for three whole 
years, and it would not much signify if he did not return for 
another six months. So he accordingly started to attack 
Dabishalim’s kingdom. The peojde of Somnat told (the ascetic) 
Dabishalim that he had not done well in inciting the King to 
this attack, and that a person whom the Lord had blessed with 
majesty and glory, and deemed worthy of honour, would not 
be overcome by any endeavour or accusation on his part. 
This saying was reported to the Sultan, who was shaken in his 
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resolution. Still, as he had alreadj' ordered the expedition, 
and was never disposed to cancel or alter his orders, he even¬ 
tually marched against that country, and, having conquered 
Dabishalim’s dominions, he brought him away captive, and 
offered to make him over to Dabishalim the Ascetic. This 
Dabishalim, however, represented that according to his reli¬ 
gion it was a grievous sin to put a royal personage to death ; 
indeed, the whole army would be disgusted with any king 
who put another to death, and would revolt against him. The 
practice of the kings of those parts was, when they had over¬ 
come an enemy, to make a narrow cell underneath their 
throne, and in this to place this enemy on a seat {masnud), 
and then to close the doors, leaving only a small aperture, 
which was daily opened, [through it food was given to the 
prisoner,*] and it was then closed again. 

During the time that the reigning king lived, his enemy 
remained in this dungeon. Dabishalim the Ascetic, however, 
said that he did not feel himself strong enough to keep his 
enemy eonfined in this fashion, and he entreated tlie Sultan 
to take the captive away with himself to Ghazni; but requested 
that when he had established his kingdom and was confirmed 
on the throne, the SultiiB would send his enemy back to him 
again, that he might keep him in confinement in the manner 
described. If the King, he said, would consent, it would be a 
great condescension. The Sultiin agreed to the proposal, and 
sounded the drum of departure. Dabishalim the Ascetic 
ascended the throne of Somnat, and sent after the Sultan 
rarities and costly gifts, and ingratiated himself with the 
ministers by various services. Accordingly, after he was esta¬ 
blished in his kingdom, in transmitting treasure and jewels to 
the Sultan, he sent also for his enemy. The Sultan hesitated 
to despatch the latter, not liking to deliver an innocent man 


* These words are not foiiml in the text, but as they occur in the “ Majma- 
i-Wasaya,*’ and’are evidently neces’^ary to the ‘^cn'=e. thev are inserted in 
tliis translation. 
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his word, and if he undertook to pay the revenue and tribute, 
he would, in spite of the long distance, transmit it regularly 
year by year to the Ghazni treasury. The Sultan said that if this 
personage (the second Dabishalim) had come to him and asked 
for the government, it would have been accorded to him; but 
that it was hardly expedient to make over so important a 
kingdom to a man who, being already accepted as a ruler in 
Hindustan, had not up to that moment paid any tribute or 
offered any fealty. In fine, he desired Dabishalim the Ascetic 
to be summoned, and gave the kingdom to him. This person 
undertook to pay the revenue and tribute, and said that he 
would never in all his life do anything at variance with the 
Sultanas interests, and would transmit to the Sultan’s treasury 
all the gold and precious stones produced from the mines of 
Hindustan. But (he represented) that besides himself there was 
another Dabishalim who bore him desperate enmity; in fact, 
there had been already war and bloodshed between them. It 
was not to be doubted that as soon as this man heard of the 
Sultan's departure, he would attack him, and since he could 
not be then prepared, he would assuredly be overthrown and 
his adversary would get possession of the kingdom. If, how¬ 
ever (he said), the Sultan would now merch against his enemy, 
the malevolence of the latter would be averted, and he himself 
would undertake to pay into the Ghazni treasury a revenue 
equal to that of both Khorasan and Kabul. The Sultan said 
that he had started from Ghazni for the purpose of waging a 
religious war, and had not returned thither for three whole 
years, and it would not much signify if he did not return for 
another six months. So he accordingly started to attack 
Dabishalim’s kingdom. The peo[ile of Somndt told (the ascetic) 
Dabishalim that he had not done well in inciting the King to 
this attack, and that a person whom the Lord had blessed with 
majesty and glory, and deemed worthy of honour, would not 
be overcome by any endeavour or accusation on his part. 
This saying was reported to the Sultan, who was sliaken in his 
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resolution. Still, as he had already ordered the expedition, 
and was never disposed to cancel or alter his orders, he even¬ 
tually marched against that country, and, having conquered 
Dabishalim’s dominions, he brought him away captive, and 
offered to make him over to Diibishalim the Ascetic. This 
Dabishalim, however, represented that according to his reli¬ 
gion it was a grievous sin to put a royal personage to death; 
indeed, the whole army would be disgusted with any king 
who put another to death, and would revolt against him. The 
practice of the kings of those parts was, when they had over¬ 
come an enemy, to make a narrow cell underneath their 
throne, and in this to place this enemy on a seat (masnad), 
and then to close the doors, leaving only a small aperture, 
which was daily opened, [through it food was given to the 
prisoner,"*^] and it was then closed again. 

During the time that the reigning king lived, his enemy 
remained in this dungeon. Dabishalim the Ascetic, however, 
said that lie did not feel himself strong enough to keep his 
enemy confined in this fashion, and he entreated the Sultan 
to take the captive away with himself to Ghazni; but requested 
that when he had established his kingdom and was confirmed 
on the throne, the Sultan would send his enemy back to him 
again, that he might keep him in confinement in the manner 
described. If the King, he said, ivould consent, it would be a 
great condescension. The Sultan agreed to the proposal, and 
sounded the drum of departure. Dabishalim the Ascetic 
ascended the throne of Somnat, and sent after the Sultan 
rarities and costly gifts, and ingratiated himself with the 
ministers by various services. Accordingly, after he was esta¬ 
blished in his kingdom, in transmitting treasure and jewels to 
the Sultan, he sent also for his enemy. The Sultan hesitated 
to despatch the latter, not liking to deliver an innocent man 

* These words are not found in the text, but as they occur in the “ Majma- 
i-Wasaya," and'are evidently nece^'^ary to the «^en«e. they are iinerted in 
this translation. 
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into the hands of his foe ; but Dabishalim the Aseetie had, 
by his valuable gifts, made the ministers and courtiers his 
partizans, and they all declared that it was quite unnecessary 
to waste pity on an infidel Kafir, and that, moreover, the King 
ought not to violate his promises and his oath, and that such 
conduct would virtually be an act of hostility against Dabi- 
shalim the Ascetic, and that he might lose his authority in 
Somnat thereby. The Sultan, on the persuasion of his nobles, 
delivered over the young man to the people of Dabishalim the 
Ascetic, and wrote letters to the chiefs of India to the effect 
that they were to forward him to the borders of Somnat. 

"When he reached the territories of Somnat, Dabishalim the 
Ascetic ordered the cell under the throne to be prepared, accord¬ 
ing to custom. Now it was also a practice with the Kings of 
Sdmn^t, whenever an enemy was brought near the seat of 
government, that the King should go out one stage to meet 
him, and should place on his head his private basin and water- 
ewer, and then make him go before his horse’s head as far 
as the palace. After that the King seated himself on his 
throne, and his enemy was confined in the dungeon, and seated 
on the cushion within it. Dabishalim the Ascetic, in accordance 
with this custom, went out; but there was some delay in the 
reception of his enemy, and he determined to hunt. So the 
King and his troops employed themselves till the air grew 
hot, and the King’s followers took shelter in holes and corners. 
Dabishalim the Ascetic himself sat down under the shade of a 
tree, cast a red handkerchief over his face, and went to sleep. 
In that jungle were many (flying) creatures, with strong claws 
and sharp beaks, and one of these, flying by, imagined that 
the red handkerchief was a piece of meat, so swooped down 
from the air, struck its claw into the handkerchief, and carried 
\ it off in its beak j one of Dabishalim the Ascetic s eyes was 
Minded by the blow of that creature’s beak. Confusion fell 
oify the army, and, simultaneously, they brought in the young 
ma^. When the courtiers saw that Dabishalim the Ascetic 
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had been supernaturally afflicted,* and that a miraculous fate 
had befallen him, and that, moreover, except the young man, 
no one else had any right or claim by kindred to the throne, 
they unanimously saluted the latter as King. A small minority 
who opposed were overpowered, and the same basin and water- 
ewer which had been brought for that youth were placed on 
the head of Dabishalim the Ascetic, and they made him run 
(before them) to the royal palace, and sent him to be confined 
in the cell whicli had been constructed. Qlory be to God, that 
in the twinkling of an eye was manifested the accuracy of the 
tradition; or, as Khwajah Khusru says,— 

Who digs a pitfall for his hated foe 
Digs his ovri\ pathway to the realms below. 

[The episode here related at length is found in several histoi’ical works, 
and has been the subject of considerable comment by European scholars, 
who, for the most part, hare not regarded it as of any historical value. It is 
shown, however, by the quotation given in vol. ii. of the “ lUahomedau 
Historians of India,” p. 500, that the story is at least as old as the “ Majma- 
i-Wasaya,” the author of which, Nizam-uLMulk, was a person of rank and 
official position, likely to have access to trustworthy*sources of information, 
and died only half a century after Mahmud. The author of the 
Ahmadi,” appears, indeed, to have had the “Majma*i*Was^ya ” before him, 
for he has copied the narrative almost verbatim, as may be seen by cornpar- 
ing the version given above with that to be found in the volume of the 
“ Mahomedan Historians ” just quoted (and which was corrected by the late 
Sir Henry Elliot himself). 2sor arc the leading facts of the story, as told, in 
themselves at all impossible, or indeed improbable, though the details may be 
somewhat “embellished.” It is not claimed for either Dabishalim (what¬ 
ever Hindu name that appellation represents) that he was a member of 
the family of the Sdlankhi kings of Gujarat, or that the kingdom which 
Mahmud committed to one of them wa« that of Gujarat. On the contrary, 
it is distinctly called the kingdom of Sdmnat, and the clear inference, from 
the language employed, is that they were members of a local dynasty, which 
had once been in power there, but had been ousted. Hwen Thsang found 
Saurashtra governed by a local dynasty, tributary to Yalabhi, iu the fir.gt half 
of the seventh century A.n., and Sdmnat is in Saurashtra. The statement of 
the “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi is, that the country of Gujarat was, at the close of 
that century, broken up into many petty kingdoms, independent of each 
other; and this statement is corroborated by the recent discovery of 
several pettv dynasties, so that the existence of a local dynasty at 
Sdmnat is quite in accordance with what we know of the history of that 
time. Moreover, that such a dynasty should have been expelled, or have 
come to an end shortly before Mahmud’s advent, is also in accordance with 
facts. As has been already said, Saurashtra was at some time after the seventh 
century overrun by Kasbfs, Jharejahs, and other tribes from the north, in all 


* The word rendered “ supernaturally afflicted ” is dubious in the text ; it 
has been read as literally, “ insane ” or “ bewitched.” which is, perhaps, 

capable of bearing the meaning assigned to it above. 
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probability expelled thence by the earlier Mahomedan invaders; indeed, the 
“ Tarikh-i-Sdrath ” (Burgess’s translation, p. 240), expressly gives Hijaj’s 
invasion as the cause of the migration of the Jharejahs to the south, and 
of their seizure of Bhtij. 

Nor is the action attributed to ifahmud himself unlikely; in fact, the 
early Mahomedan invaders of India often adopted such a policy, and com¬ 
mitted the charge of territories which they had overrun, but could not per¬ 
manently occupy, to native rulers willing to yield more or less subordination 
to themselves, and were thus enabled to some extent to maintain their power 
over the conquests they had made. If the representatives of an ancient and 
popular but ousted dynasty were on the spot, they would be exactly the 
class of persona who would be selected for such a charge. So far the story 
has every element of probability about it, and may, perhaps, be accepted as 
trae. 

But the purport of the rest of the story is evidently to give a plausible 
explanation of the fact that the nominee of the conqueror was ere long 
expelled by a popular rising, and the local influence of the Mahomedan 
power in its recent conquests destroyed. There is, therefore, every like¬ 
lihood of the facts being more or less distorted, so as to soothe Mahomedan 
susceptibilities. At the same time, all the details are not in themselves 
violently improbable, and it is only their combination to produce the ultimate 
effect which is extraordinary. Moreover, there are certain of these details 
which show that the story must, at least, have been put together by some¬ 
one having a pretty accurate knowledge of India, and of the prejudices of its 
inhabitants. It is not incredible that, having selected his nominee, the 
Sultan should use his power to suppress anyone who was likely to offer oppo- 
sition to his arrangements. The accident, also, which is described as occur¬ 
ring to Dabishalim the Ascetic, is quite within the bounds of possibility. 
Some of the Indian birds of prey, notably the common kite or chil 
(Milvus Govinda) are very bold. These last-named birds are well known 
often to swoop on the baskets in which meat is carried from market, and 
to carry off portions. In defence of their nests, they will fly at persons 
who incautiously approach too near them, striking at their faces. The Editor 
has known several such cases, and in one a wound was inflicted which nar¬ 
rowly missed destroying one eye of the person attacked. Again, there is no 
doubt of the superstition, widespread in India, which regards a one-eyed 
person (hand, or, more properly, kdnrd) as of ill omen. The story of the 
local customs and the mode of treating conquered enemies is possibly ficti¬ 
tious, though not entirely out of keeping with tales reported in other cases. 
So far, at any rate, as the policy adopted by Mahmud in dealing with the 
territory of Sdmnat, and the broad fact that his nominee did not long suc¬ 
ceed in maintaining himself, the facts may, perhaps, be safely accepted as 
authentic history. The remaining details are possibly true, but equally 
likely to have been invented to modify the unpalatable story of the 
result.] 

While Rajah Bhim Deo* held the sovereignty of Nahr-walah, 
Mu’iSs-ud-din bin Sam, otherwise called Shahab-ud-din, becoming 
governor of Ghazni in 570 a.h. as deputy cf his brother, led an 
army to U'ch in the year 574 h. (1178 a.d.), and wrested that 
country from the Karraatians. He also subdued Multan, and 


* This name is correctly given; the monarch was Bhima Deva, the second 
of that name, of the Sdlankhf race, who reigned from about 1178 a.d. to 
1241 i.D. 
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proposed to march through the sandy desert against Grujardt. 
Rajah Bhim Deo met hiitij andj after a hard-fought battle, in¬ 
flicted such a defeat upon him that he had much difficulty in 
getting back to Ghazni.* 

In the year 589 (1193 a.d.) Kutb-ud-din Aibak, the deputy 
of Muflz-ud-din at Dehli, which in those days was the capital 
of India, led an army to Nahrwalah, in Gujarat, and revenged 
the Sultan upon Bhim Deo in a fitting manner. 

Rajah Sidh Raj Jai Singh Sdlankhi, when he was ruler, con¬ 
quered the land as far as Malwah, Burhanpur, &c. He built 
several great forts, such as those of Bharuj, Dabhoi, &c. He 
constructed the tank of Sihattar-lingf at Rattan. He also 
protected various tanks in Bairamgaon and in Sorath, by facing 
them round with stone. He founded Sidhpiir, and in it the 
famous temple of Riidar Mai, celebrated far and wide. It 
is related that when he founded this temple he asked the 
astrologers to fix an auspicious time for the work, and they 
foretold that the edifice would fall into the power of one 
’AM-ud-din, who would become sovereign of Dehli. The 
Rajah believed in this prediction, and sought to make a treaty 
with the aforesaid Sultan,J who said that, if he did not fulfil 


* The subjoined passage from the “ Tarikh-i-Sdrath,” though transferred 
lo llahimid, evidently relates to this defeat. It is curious (though of late 
date and probablv only handing down the story of tradition) in regard to its 
account of the disposal of the captives, which, if read in the light of Sir A. 
Lyall’s researche-. as to the proselytising action of Hindu.s, is not per .«e impro¬ 
bable ; probably, too, pure Hindu [)rejudice3 had in that part of India been 
a good deal shaken by the prevalence of Buddhism, which certainly had not 
long been extinguished in that neighbourhood. “ Shah Mahmud fled in dismay 
and saved his life. Turkish, Affghan, and 3Ioghul female prisoners . . . were 
disposed of after the command, ‘ The wicked women to the wicked men and 
the good women to the good men’ (Kuran, xxiv. 25). . . . Respectable men 
were compelled to shave their heads and were enrolled among the Chakawal 
and Wadhal tribes of Rajputs, while the lower kinds were allotted to the 
castes of Ku'U's, Khauts, Btibrias, and Mers; all, however, were allowed to 
retain the wedding and funeral ceremonies current among themselves, and 
to remain aloof from other classes.”—“ Tan'kh-i-Sdrath ” (Burgess, pp. 
112, 113). 

t This name is so spelt in the text, but it represents the Sanskrit Sahasra- 
linga .—See “ Mahomedan Historians of India,” vol. v. p. 268. 

I This is, of course, a palpable fable. Siddha Rajah died long before ’Ala- 
ud-din Khelji was born. 
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the astrologers’ prediction, he would at least establish there 
Mahomedan law. When, after a while, ’Ala-ud-din became 
Sultan, he led an army there, and left behind him the marks 
of Mahomedan supremacy by erecting masjids and minars. 
This Rajah constructed many other idol temples and tanks with 
stone, too numerous to recount. 

The transfer of the sovereigpity from the Solankhis to the 
Baghelahs occurred in this way :—Rajah Lakhu Mul Deo, the 
last of the Solankhis, left behind him no son fit to rule, so 
the government passed into the hands of the Baghelahs, and 
six sovereigns of this line reigned for one hundred and twenty- 
six years, one month, and two days.* 

Years. Months. 


1. Rajab Andol Mul Deo 

. 12 

5 

2. Rajah Bisal D4o, who 

built 


Bisal>nagar 

. 34 

6 

3. Rajab Bhim Deo . 

. 42 

— 

4. Rdjah Aqun Deo . 

. 10 

— 

5. Rajah Sarang D6o 

. 21 

— 

6. Rajah Karan Deo . 

. 6 
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As it was the desire of the Eternal and Unchangeable One 
that the light of Islam and the practice of the one law should 
be made manifest in these parts, (therefore) the rule of the three 
races of infidel kings came to an end, in order that the throne 
might pass into the possession of the people specially endowed 
with the faith of purity and the law of patience, and in order 
that the light of the sun of the (true) faith should flash from 
all four quarters on the obscurity of unbelief; so that, by 


a matter of fact, the Bao-hplflTia 
were coimected by intermarriage with the Solankhis. 

t This list is approximately correct as to the names ; but probablv fha 
was never actnaUy King of Nahricarah, and the third seems an internnj!y.^ * 
The period of the reigns is also probably maccnrate as well as that f t°h' 


duration of their dynasty. 
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acquaintance with the true creed and the observance of the 
injunctions of the (true) faith, the people might he turned from 
error,* and might be guided from the valley of terrible despair 
to the pleasant highway of the commandments. This came to 
pass when ’Ala-ud-din was established on the throne of Dehli. 
He was a God-fearing man and the protector of his people, and 
was obedient to the law, even in the extremes of prosperity 
and adversity. In consultation with the 'Ulema of the day he 
was styled in the hhutbah “The warrior in the cause of 
God,”t and he was generally known by that title when he came 
to the throne, which he did in the year 695 h. (1296 a.d.). In 
696 he sent an army to conquer Gujarat, under the command 
of Ulugh Khan (who is written and spoken of among the 
Gujaratis as Alp KhanJ) and Nasrat Khan Jalesan. These 
Khans arrived at Nahrwarah, or Pattan, and ravaged the 
country round. Rajah Karan, the last of the Baghelah dynasty, 
gave battle, but being worsted, fled to Deogarh Chandah.§ 
His wives and daughters, and treasures and elephants, fell into 
the hands of the champions of Islam. The Khans acquired 
much treasure and many jewels from the merchants of Kam- 
bhaiat, and they broke in pieces the idol of Somndt, which had 
been set up afresh after one had been destroyed by Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni. They sent all the effects and treasures, 
and elephants, and the wives and daughters of Rajah Karan, to 
the Sultan at Dehli. A daughter of the Rajah of Pattan, 
whose name was Dewal De, arrived at Dehli with the other 
prisoners. She was very beautiful, and Khizr Khan, son of 
Sultan Ala-ud-din, fell in love with her. The Sultan gave her 


* The passage is dubious in the MSS.; only an approximate meaning can 
therefore be given here. 

t MR It is possible that ’Ala-ud-din used this title in 

the khutlah, but it does not appear on his coins, though it does on those of 
several later mnnarchs. 

J This double appellation has, as will be seen, caused some confusion. 
Ala ud-dfn had originally four principal nobles, two of whom were called 
triugh Khan, viz. his own brother, and Alp Khan, his wife’s brother. 

I According to Zia Barani and Firishtah. “to Earn Deo of Dedgir." 
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to him in marriage, and he himself also formed a matrimonial 
connexion with D6wal De’s mother. Amir Khusru Dehlawi 
has written a poem on the subject called “ ’Ashikah,”* which is 
widely celebrated, but it might be understood from that work 
that, as Dewal De was of tender years and great beauty, 
Ulugh Khan adopted her as his daughter, though at last he, by 
the Sultan's command, gave her to Khizr Khan. 

After the conquest of Nahrwalah and the expulsion of Rajah 
Karan, Ulugh Khan carried on the government, and hence¬ 
forward ndzims were regularly appointed to the province by the 
Sultans of Dehli. It is said that the great masjid, built of hard 
stone, and called the A'dinah masjid, which is still standing, 
was erected by Ulugh Khan. There is a common saying 
among the people regarding it, which purports that so many 
columns are employed in its construction that people make 
mistakes in counting them. There is a fine masjid which, 
it is said, at that time stood in the centre of the city, but 
is now far away from the inhabited part.t There are many 
remains of grand buildings which show what a great and 
splendid city Rattan was in olden times. For nearly three kos 
round the present city the ground is strewed with bricks and 
blocks, which attest the truth of this relation. Ruined bastions 
and walls found in the open country likewise prove this. In 
the lapse of ages, from the construction of new buildings and 
other changes in the city, many vestiges of old times have 
disappeared. During the times of the Rajahs so much marble 
was brought from Ajmir for the construction of temples and 
other buildings, that abundance of it is found at the present 
time on digging in the ground. All the marble used at 
Ahmadabad and other places was brought from thence.| 


* See “ Mahomedan Historians,” vol. iii. p. 552. 

t The MSS. difler here, and some seem to refer to an idol temple con¬ 
verted into a masjid, and make this the masjid now at a distance from the 
city. The Hyderabad MS. has been followed here. 

J Firishtah and Zia Barani give some more particulars of this conquest of 
Gujarat. Both place the invasion in ’Ala-nd-dfn’a thtrd year, i.e. in 697 a h 
and this is pretty certainly the true date, for both the noblemen employed 
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Ulugh Khan governed Gujanit as Nazim on behalf of 
’Ala-ud-din for twenty years,* but towards the elose of that 
monarches reign he was reealled, and through an accusation 
arising out of the enmity of the favourite eunuch, Malik Naib, 
who was then wazir, he was put to death, without any just 
cause. By the intrigues, also, of Bialik Xaib, Khizr Khan, the 
son of ^Ala-ud-din, was arrested and confined in the fort of 
Gwaliar. The Sultan shortly afterwards expired; he had 


in this invasion were engaged first in reducing the party of the late king's 
sons, who were in arms at ilultan, and afterwards in repelling the inroad of 
the Moghals under Kadur, who came through the Punjab, and were defeated 
on the left bank of the Sutlej. It is also said that it was from Gujarat, and 
at this time, that llalik Kafiir, the eunuch who became the all-powerful 
wazir of ’Ala-ud-din iu his later years, was brought among the slaves cap¬ 
tured. When the expedition was over, and when the troops had reached 
Jhallawar, a revolt occurred in the army commanded by these nobles, who 
demanded from their troops one-fifth of the spoil, and resorted to harsh mea¬ 
sures to enforce their orders. Part of their army was composed of “new 
Musulmans,” that is, of lloghals who, when the rest of their hordes retired 
from India, remained behind, embraced Mahomedanism, and were taken 
into Government service. Their allegiance probably sat lightly on them, 
and, when thus disgusted, they rose in revolt under one of their leaders, 
named JIuhamad Sh;lh. They succeeded iu killing a nephew of Ulugh 
Khan (and of the Sultan), and also Jlalik Tz-ud-din, the brother of Nasrat 
Khiin. The revolt, though serious, was ultimately suppressed . . . and the 
offensive demands being (messed no further, the army proceeded peaceably to 
Dehh. On their arrival there, the Sultan and Nasrat Khan, especially the 
latter, avenged their relatives by the most revolting cruelties committed on 
the families of the mutineers, who had, for the most part, themselves escaped. 
Some of them, however, later on were captured at Ratitambhdr, notably 
JIuhamad Shah, their leader, and were then put to death.—“ JIahomedan 
Historians of India,’’ vol. iii. pp. 147, 118, 163-65, 170; and Pirishtah, vol. i., 
Briggs’ translation, pp. 327-29, 343. 

* This is an error into which the author of the “ Jlirat-i-Ahmadi ” has 
been led by the double use of the title of Ulugh Khan, already noticed. 
Kautambhdr proved fatal both to Nasrat Khan and to the real Ulugh Khan, 
the King’s brother; the former was killed at the outset of the siege, and 
Ulugh Khan, to whom the charge of that fortress was committed, on its 
capture in 700 a.h., fell sick there within six months afterwards, and died 
on his way to Dehli, whither his body was conveyed for burial. It does not 
seem certain even that he rematned in charge of Gujai'at for any length of 
time, inasmuch as, when summoned to Kautambhdr, he is described as being 
at Baianah; and he was certainly present in the action with the Jloghals, 
under Katlagh and Targin, near the city of Dehli, where Zafar Khan was 
killed, about the close of 697 a.h. (“JIahomedan Historians," vol. iii. pp. 75, 
165-68, 171, 172, 179; and Pirishtah, vol. i., Briggs’ translation, p. 344.) 
Alp Khan, the King’s brother-xti-law, was the person who, as described in the 
text, was put to death by ’Ala-ud-din, shortly before his death in 715 a.h., at 
the instigation of JIalik Kafur. He was one of the four chief nobles of 
’Ala-ud-din’s court, as already said. ( ' JIahomedan Historians." vol. iii, 
p. 20b.) 
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reigned for twenty-one years, and died in the year 715 a.h. 
It is said that Malik Naib had gained such power over the 
King that he procured the dismissal of Khizr Khan from his 
position as heir-apparent, and put Shahah-ud-din, the Sultan’s 
youngest son, on the throne, and bestowed on him the title of 
King, but himself exercised all the real power and authority, 
and sent a barber to blind Khizr Khan. Things remained in 
this state for one month and five days, and then certain of the 
chiefs of ’Ala-ud-din’s time slew him. In the eighteenth year 
of his age, the nobles and courtiers brought Kutb-ud-din Mu¬ 
barak Shah, the sou of the (late) Sultan ’Ala-ud-din, out of 
his prison, and placed him on the throne. 

After Ulugh Khan was recalled from Gujarat and killed by 
’Ala-ud-din, great disorders arose in that country. Kutb-ud- 
din, having succeeded his father on the throne of Dehli, he 
sent Malik Kamdl-ud-din* to restore order, but he obtained 
the honour of martyrdom, and the disturbances became greater 
tban ever. In this conjuncture ’Ain-ul-Mulk Multani was 
sent with an army; he managed admirably, settled the country, 
and gave it peace. After the disorders were suppressed, Malik 
Dinar, father of the Sultan’s wife, was honoured with the title 
of Zafar Khan, and was sent as Nazim to Gujarat. In the 
course of three or four months he brought all things into order, 
and sent large sums of money to the imperial treasury. The 
Sultdn then recalled this noble, who was the pillar of his 
throne, and put him to death for no fault on his part. Hisam- 
ud-din was brother,t by the mother’s side, of Khusru Khan, the 
great favourite of the Sultan. This Hisam-ud-din reeeived all 
the equipage of Zafar Khan, and was sent to Gujarat. When 


* Zia Barani speaks of him as “ Kamal-ud-din Gurg,” probably a nick- 
name. Zia Barani says, also, that Alp Khan was the name of the rebel 
leader who defeated and slew Kamal-ud-din. The date is not given. It was 


certainly in 716 a.h. 

t Zia Barani calls him “ 
this may be meant also here, 
side.” 


uncle” (i.e. “mother’s brother”) in one place; 
if so, we should read, “ kinsman on the mother’s 
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he arrived he assembled the Pramar tribe,* to which Khusru 
Khan and he belonged, and was about to rebel. The other 
Amirs who were with him, discovering his base design, sent 
him a prisoner to the Sultan. Malik Wajih-ud-din Kuraishi 
was appointed his successor. He was renowned as a valiant 
and experienced man, and he delivered Gujarat from the 
distress brought upon it by his predecessor. Towards the end 
of the Sultan’s reign he was summoned to court, was made 
wazir, and received the title of Taj-ul-Mulk. 

Khusru Khan was a Hindu boy of the Pramar {Pariodri) 
tribe,t with whose beauty the Sultan was enamoured. He had 
obtained complete power and ascendancy over him ; so that he 
procured for himself the appointment as Governor of Gujarat. 
Not content with this, his wicked heart aspired to the throne. 
He killed the Sultan, placed himself on the throne, and 
gathered his tribesmen around him. He styled himself Nasir- 
ud-din. Kutb-ud-din Mubarak had reigned four years and 
four months. Khusru was killed by Ghazi Malik, one of the 
nobles of ’Ala-ud-din, who, having heard of his wicked act, 
took up arms against him, J and, being joined by other nobles, 
gave battle to Khusru, and, having taken him prisoner, cut him 
in small pieces, and distributed them all over the kingdom. 
As there remained no descendants of ’Ala-ud-din, the nobles 
unanimously placed Ghazi Malik on the throne, in the year 
720 A.H., with the title of Ghias-ud-din Toghlak Shah. To- 


* The word in the text seems intended for “ Pramar,” and the expressions 
used with it would rather lead to the belief that the two brothers belonged to 
some powerful tribe, such as the “ Pramar ” Rajputs were. But Zia Barani 
and Pirishtah speak of him as a “ Parwari,” which is a very low caste, and, 
indeed, the general tenor of all their narratives seems to indicate the usurper 
as being a man of mean origin. In the case of the murderer of Mahmud 
III. (infra), who was a “ Parmar ” or “ bird-catcher ” (a class who are 
always men of low caste), the similarity of names gave rise to a curious 
play upon words, which is preserved in the “ Alirat-i-Sikandari,” as will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

t Hindu bachah az kom-i-Pranidr. 

J “ Ghazi Malik at first felt his hands tied, inasmuch as his sou was at 
Dehli, and in the power of Khusru j but when the son escaped to him, he 
promptly took action against the usurper." (See " Mahomedan Historians," 
vol. iii. pp. 225-28.) 
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wards the close of his reigu he made an expedition against 
Gujar^tj and appointed Taj-ud-din Ja’far to be Nazim of that 
province. When he had reigned four years and some months, 
the ceiling of his palace suddenly fell and killed him, with six 
other persons. 

After him, Sultan Muhamad Shah, his son, came to the 
throne. He was a king fully versed in the traditions of the 
(true) faith, and also in most of the sciences; his knowledge 
reached far and wide; he personally listened to the complaints 
of his subjects; in fact, a detailed account (of his merits) 
would be superfluous. Having appointed Malik Mukbil, son 
of a musician, who had received the title of Khan Jahan Naib 
Bakhtiar, was appointed Nazim of Gujarat. This person, 
while marching to Dehli with treasure and horses for the royal 
stable, by way of Barddah and Dabhoi, was plundered by the 
amir-i-sadagan, and flying, arrived alone at NahrwMah. The 
Sultdn, in great anger, led an army to Gujarat, and remained 
there two years, in which he reduced the fort of Girn^l 
(Girnar).* Khengar, Rajah of the country of Kachh, came 
to wait upon him. When he retired, he left Nizam-ul-Mulk 
as Nazim in Gujarat. While marching back, he was seized 
with an illness, and after a few days his end came, and he 
departed to another world. He had reigned twenty-seven 
years. 

\_As this expedition of Muhamad Toghlak to Gujarat, and 
the causes which led to it, were very important factors in 
producing the state of things which led to the establishment 
of independent local dynasties in Western and Central India, 
extracts from the “Tdrikh Firoz Shdhi” will now be given, in 
which unll be found a somewhat full account of these trans¬ 
actions.'] 


* It wiE be seen that the Snltau practically marched from Dehli in 745 a.h., 
and remained in western India till his death, which took place in 752 a.h., so 
that he was some six or seven years absent from Dehli. As to the alleged 
capture of Girnar, more will be said in another place. 
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At the end of the year (apparently 744 a.h.) in which he 
snmmoned Katlagh Klmti* from Deogir to Dehli, the Sultan 
made over the entire province of Malwah to 'Aziz Hiniar.t 
who had originally been nominated to Dhiir; and in order that 
he might proceed thither in state, aud with a snitable escort, 
gave him several lakhs of lankahs, and. when he was leaving, 
supplied him with everything he required for his journey. The 
Sultan thus directed him: “ You see, ’Aziz, how risings are 
occurring in all directions, and that sedition is spreading, and 
I am told that everyone who revolts does so in expectation 
that he will receive the aid of the unitrdn-i-sadah,% who, for the 


^ Karlugli Khau. wlio had been the Sultan’s tutor, had for some time held 
the government of the Dakhin, with his head-quarters at Dedgfr (Daulat- 
abaJ). Apparently the Sultan was led to suspect his integrity, and therefore 
recalled him. He does not appear to have himself merited any reproach, but 
he had obtained a strong footing in the province, and hts followers, who were 
much disgusted at his recall, seem, from one or two passages, in some cases 
not to have behaved subsequently with much loyalty to the Sultan. 

f ’Aziz Himar is hardly ever mentioned by 2ia Barani without some dis¬ 
respectful, uot to say coarse, epithet reflecting on his low oi'igin. These will 
not be usually reproduced in the extracts given. Firishtah says that he 
was originally a wine-seller. A.s stated bv tluit author (vol. i. ]>. 13 i, Briggs’ 
translation), the Sultan at this time took it into Ins head to promote and 
place in situations of trust various |>er.sons of low birth, whom he thought 
would be thus personally devoted to him, and more likely to serve him with 
fidelity than men of family. One of these was JIalik .'lukbil, a personal 
slave, who, as has been mentioned already, was made im'i'h, or deputy-u uttV 
of Gujarat. He is not to be confounded with JIahk Makbiil, who was a very 
different person. 

J Amirnn-i-sadalt. it has been thought best to give the original expression 
in the text. It is said to be a iloghal technical term for a “ captain of a 
hundred” (SJi-o), but in this place it rather designates a class of persons who 
seem to have approached in character the free lances ’’ of the Middle Ages 
in Em'ope. They were leaders of merceuaric.s, aud foreigners, at least for 
the most part; some were probably remnants of the “ New Musulmans,” or 
converted Moghul settlers, of whom mention has already been made ; though 
some, as wdll appear from the narrative, were most certainly Affghan adven¬ 
turers. Loyalty sits lightly on troops of this class, and they have ever been 
notorious for violence aud rapine. In Ala-ud-din's reign the New Musulmans 
had originated at least two serious disturbances, one, already described, in 
Gujarat, and a second directed against the person of ’Ala-ud-din himself 
(“ Mahomedan Historians,” vol. iv. p. 205), an attempt which almost 
resulted in the extermination of all of the class who were then in India. Zia 
Baram, who does not extenuate Muhamad Toghlak's faults, does not here 
charge him with directing the exercise of any undue severity. He did, how¬ 
ever, subsequently adopt and reward the savage treachery of ’Azfz Himar • 
and though Zia Barani expresses himself at a loss to account for his Sove¬ 
reign’s conduct, it must be remembered that, in his rage and alarm 
iluhamad Toghlak afterwards even surpassed the bad faith and cruelty of 
-iziz Himar. especially in the case of the amirdn.t-iadah of Bharii] 
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sake of violence and plunder, join him; and this is the reason 
that rebellion succeeds. Mind, therefore, if you 6nd in Dhar 
any of these amirdn-i-sadah whom you consider to be turbulent 
and seditious, you must suppress them, as you see fit, and as 
you find yourself able to do so. Now depart to your province, 
and take up the government with good heart.” 

That low-born creature set forth from Dehli in great pomp, 
and arrived at Dhar, with certain vile persons who had joined 
him, and whom he entertained as companions, and in his 
vulgar ignorance set to work on the affairs of Dhar. 

One day it came into the head of that man of evil origin to 
cause some eighty odd* of the amirdn-i-sadah, and leaders of the 
Dh^Lr forces, to be arrested. He announced that he considered 
the risings and seditions which had occurred in that neighbour¬ 
hood afforded ground for the execution of the amirdn-i-sadah, 
and he caused the whole to be at once put to death in his 
presence.t It was the intention of that ill-fated wretch that, 
by making the mere fact of being an amir-i-sadah a capital 
offence, the whole of the amirdn-i-sadah of Dhar and Gujarat 
and elsewhere would be alarmed, and so rebel (at once) ■ for 
he did not think that the army of the King ought to be at the 
mercy of their conspiracies and seditions. When the intelli¬ 
gence that the amirdn-i-sadah of Dhar had been executed, 
merely as such, reached those of Deogir and Gujarat, they took 
warning, and in every place in these two provinces where there 
were any of them they collected together, and rebellion, 
tumult, and recusance became rife in the land. Thus, from 
the evil act of that worthless son of rubbish, disunion was 
introduced into the kingdom. When ’Aziz Himar wrote a 
strong report on the simultaneous execution of the amirdn-i- 
sadah of Dhar, the Sultan sent him a special robe of honour, 

* “ Eighty odd ”; further on, “ eighty-nine.” Firishtah says “ seventy.” 

t Or “ before the palace.” The text followed here is that of the “ Biblio. 
theca Indioa,” which appears slightly to differ from that employed in the 
“ Mabomedan Historians ” ; but some of the readings of the latter which 
appear preferable will be occasionally adopted. 
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and a complimentai’y answer; and as the kingdom was destined 
to min, all the great officers and courtiers were instructed, 
each of them, to send congratulations to ’Aziz, and to praise 
his wicked act, and, besides, to send him a robe of honour, 
and a horse fully equipped. 

****** 

At the time when ’Aziz Himar committed this foul act, 
Mukbil,* the deputy wazir of Gujarat, was on his road to join 
the Sultan, with horses for the cavalry, and with treasure 
which he had collected in Gujarat, by way of Dabhoi and 
Barodah. When he reached the confines of those districts, 
the local amirdn-i-sadah . . . attacked him, took from him all 
his horses, and the money he was bringing, and destroyed all 
the fine stuffs, cloths, and other goods which the merchants of 
Gujardt were bringing under Mukbil’s escort. He himself 
escaped to Nahrwalah, but his party was utterly routed. The 
amtrdn-i-sadah of Barodah and Dabhoi gained power and re¬ 
putation from the acquisition of so much treasure and so many 
horses, and the revolt increased. The insurgents assembled 
troops and marched against Kambhaiat. At the news of this 
rising of the amirdn-i-sadah of Barodah and Dabhoi, the whole 
province of Gujarat was thrown into an uproar, and the 
country was turned upside down. 

In the end of Ramzan 745 a.h., news of this outbreak, and 
of the defeat of Mukbil, and of the capture of his treasure and 
horses, reached the Court. Sultan Muhamad grew very anxious 
at the report of the rebellion, which had grown to be very 
serious, and proposed to march in person to Gujarat for its 
suppression. Katlagh Khan, who had the privileges of the 
Sultan’s preceptor, sent by the author of this work to say 
. . . that if they (the rebels) learned that the King’s head¬ 
quarters were advancing against them, they would be terrified, 

* For Mukbil, see note t p. 43. Firishtah says that Mukbil took alarm 
at the attitude of the amirdn-i-sadah after the massacre at Dhar, and 
was making off, with all the treasure he could lay his hands on, towards 
Dehli. 
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and fly into Hindu territories, and get out of the way; and 
the amirs of other territories would (also) be alarmed at the 
Sultan’s advance, and by fear of punishment, and would get 
their heads turned. If permitted, he would equip a force from 
his own private resources, suppress the disturbances, and put a 
rope round the necks of the insurgents. . . . The writer de¬ 
livered this proposal, which, however, did not find acceptance 
with the Sultan,* who vouchsafed no answer, but merely 
directed that the preparations for his march should be com¬ 
pleted with all speed, and that the troops should be fully 
equipped. . . . The Sultan appointed, as co-regents during his 
absence, Firoz Shah (afterwards Sultan), Malik Kabir, and 
Ahmad Aiaz. He marched out of the royal palace as far as 
Sultanpiir, which is fifteen kds from Dehli, when three or four 
days only remained to the end of Ramzan, during which he 
halted at Sultfinpiir. While there a report arrived from ’Aziz 
Himdr, relating the circumstances of the outbreak, and saying 
that, as he was the nearest authority at hand, he had put the 
Dhar forces in the field, and proposed to march and extinguish 
the fire of the amirdn-i-sadah’s revolt. The Sultan became 
still more anxious on hearing of ’Aziz Himar's march, and 
remarked that 'Aziz Himar knew nothing of war, and might 
not improbably be destroyed by the insurgents. Imme¬ 
diately following this news came the intelligence that ’Aziz 
had started, and encountered the rebels, and that in the en¬ 
gagement he became paralyzedt (with fright?), fell from his 
horse, helpless and insensible, and was captured by the rebels, 
who put him to a very cruel death. Insurrection succeeded 
insurrection. . . . From Sultanpur the Sultan marched, by 
regular stages, towards Gujarat, and when he came to Nahr- 


* It is not unlikely that the Sultan, who was already somewhat prejudiced 
against Katlagh Khan, distrusted the sincerity of his proposal, and may 
have thoui^ht that the reTolt was in some degree due to the dissatisfaction of 
Katlagh Khan’s dependants with his remoral; as, indeed, from Firishtah’s 
account, would seem to have been to some extent the truth. 

+ ^ da^t o pd! gum hard. 
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walah, he sent Shekh Mu’iz-ud-dm, with some other officials, 
into the city; hut, leaving that city on his left, he himself 
proceeded towards the hills of Abhu.* * * § These are not far from 
Barodah and Dabhoi, so the Sultan despatched thither the com¬ 
mander of the forcesf with a considerable detachment. He at¬ 
tacked the insurgents, who were unable to make head against 
him and were defeated. Very many of their horse were killed, 
and the rest, after their rout, fled with their families towards 
Deogir. The Sultan marched from the Abhu hills to Bharuj, and 
thence despatched Malik Makbul.J deputy ivazir, with part of 
the Dehli army, some of the Bharuj local troops, and some of 
the amirdn-i-sadah of Bharuj, in pursuit of the fugitives. He 
overtook them on the banks of the Narbadah,§ attacked, de¬ 
feated, and utterly overthrew them. The greater part of them 
were slain, and their families and property fell into the hands 
of Malik Makbul. A few of their leaders escaped on bare¬ 
backed horses to Man Sing, chief of the hills of Saler and 
Maher, who imprisoned them, and plundered them of all 
their valuables (cash, goods, jewels, and pearls), and the mis¬ 
chief they had caused in Gujarat was suppressed. Malik 
Makbul remained for some days on the banks of the Narbadah, 
and, in accordance with written orders, arrested most of the 
amirdn-i-sadah of Bharuj, who had been detached with them, 
and put them all to death. Of those who escaped the sword 
of the deputy ivazir, some fled towards Deogir, and some to 
the chiefs II of Gujarat. Sultan Muhamad remained some time 
at Bharuj, and made very close demands and rigorous inquiry 

* Abhu, probably for Ahii. 

t The name of this officer is not given. 

J Malik Makbul, not apparently Malik Mukbil. It is, perhaps, probable 
that this is the officer whose history Shams-i- Siraj relates under the title of 
“Khan Jehan.’* ( “ Mahomedan Historians,'* vol. iii. pp. 367, 368). He was 
originally a Hindu of rank from Telingaiia, who was converted by Muhamad 
Toghlak, and under Firoz Shah attained to very high dignity. 

§ Narbadah. This name is variously spelt Narbada, Narmadah, and 
Narbadah. 

11 rnukaddarndn. This is rendered “ chiefs.” They were probably 

mere petty local chiefs, of varying power and dignity, governing probably 
small ta’luka or groups of villages. 
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regarding the revenue of both Bharuj and Kambhaiat, which 
had fallen into arrears for some years past. He appointed 
strict accountants, and, by very severe measures, recovered a 
very large sum of money. 

At this time the Sultan’s rage was yet more than ever in¬ 
flamed against the people, and revenge filled his breast. Any¬ 
one who had disputed with the deputy wazir (Mukbil), or had 
had the least connection with the rebellion, he seized and put 
to death; a great many persons of all classes were led to 
execution. . . . While the Sultan was staying at Bharuj he 
deputed (two persons) to call before him and to try all the evil¬ 
doers at Deogir. (These were) Zin Bandah and one of the 
younger sons of Rukn Thanesari, who were themselves the leaders 
of all the evil-doers of that time, and who were more wicked 
than anyone in the world. The son of the Thanesari, the vilest 
of men, arrived at Deogir, and Zin Bandah, who was such a 
wretched infidel that he was known as Majd-ul-Mulk,* was 
still on his way thither, when it began to be whispered abroad 
among the Mahomedan population of Deogir that two men of 
bad character had been deputed to summon, to try, and put 
to death the disloyal of those parts; that one had made his 
appearance and the other was said to have reached Dhar. It 
so happened, by chance or the design of Providence, that just 
at that time the Sultan despatched two leading nobles to the 
brother of Katlagh Khan, with a written order directing him 
to prepare fifteen hundred horse, and, with the leading amirdn- 
i-sadah to send them to Bharuj. The two nobles of the Court 
accordingly went to Deogir, and Maulana Nizam-ud-din, as he 
was ordered, made an advance of pay to fifteen hundred horse, 
and made them over, with the leading amirdn-i-sadah, to these 
two nobles, who had been sent for them, to go to Bharuj. The 

* “ Zin Bandah ” and the “ son of the Thanesari^* were apparently—espe¬ 
cially the former, whose name appears to designate his original connection 
with the stable—two of the low-boi*n men whom the Snltan had selected for 
office. The nickname of Majd-nl-Hulk is possibly a mislection for 
Majih-ul-Maik, “ Bninons to the Kingdom,” or something equiyalenc. 
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amirdn-i-sadah of Deogir, with the fifteen hundred horsemen 
who were their own followers, when they came to the first 
march on the road to Bharuj, were seized with alarm lest they 
had been summoned to Court only to be put to death, and that 
if they went thither not one of them would ever come back, 
but that all amirdn-i-sadah would be put to death. They dis¬ 
cussed this matter among themselves, and went into revolt.* 
They put to death the two nobles who had come from Court, 
turned back with a loud clamour, and, entering the royal 
palace, seized Maulana Nizam-ud-din,t the Governor, and put 
him in prison, and they caught and executed the officials who 
had been sent as a commission to Deogir from Court. The son 
of the Thanes^ri they cut to pieces. They took the treasure 
out of the fort of Dharagir, and made Malik Affghan, the 
brother of Malik I'l Afi^ghan, who was one of the amirdn-i- 
sadah attached to the garrison of Deogir, their leader. They 
placed him on the throne, divided the treasure among the 
soldiers of the place, horse and foot, and parcelled out the 
Mahrattah districts among the various amirdn-i-sadah. Some 
of the rebelliously-disposed Joined and assisted the Afighans, 
the amirdn-i-sadah of Barodah and Dabhoi, who had come 
from Mandeo to Deogir, and the rebellion there became serious. 
The people were well-inclined to the rebels. 

When the news of this revolt of the Deogir amirs reached the 
Sultan, he gave orders for a large force to take the field, and 
marched against Deogir. The head-quarters proceeded thither 
by regular steps. The Deogir insurgents opposed, and gave 


* Firishtah’s account is (Briggs* translation, vol. ii. p. 286) that one of 
these nobles was a certain Ahmad La Chin, who endeavoured to extort bribes 
from the arniron-i^sadah chiefs, promising to stand their friend at Court. 
Disappointed in this, he spoke openly of them as deserving of death; and 
whatever the King's real intention may have been (Firishtah says it was to 
distribute tliem in distant provinces), the amirdii-i’^adah chiefs had good 
cause, at least after the treatment of their Bharuj companions, to expect the 
worst. 

t Maulana Xizam-ud-din was a brother of Katlagh Khan, and had been 
sent from Bharuj, on his brother’s removal, temporarily to fill his place at 
Deogir. 


4 
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battle. Sultan Muhamad defeated them, and they were routed; 
the greater part of their horse were killed in the action, and 
Malik Affghan, their leader, who had assumed the royal um¬ 
brella, and had named himself Sultan Nasir-ud-diu, with his 
friends and allies and their families, retired to Dharagir. The 
rebels of whom he was the leader hid themselves in that fort, 
while Hasan Gangii, the insurgents of Bidar, and the brethren 
of Malik Affghan, fled before the royal troops to their own 
districts.* The inhabitants of Deogir, Musulman and Hindu, 
civil or military, were all spoiled and plundered. The Sultan 
deputed Tm4d-ul-Mulk Sutez Sultani, with some other chiefs, 
to Yulbargah, and directed him to remain at that place and 
bring the surrounding country into his possession, and to 
summon and search out those who had fled before the King’s 
army, and to get them into his power and to put an end to 
their mischief. . . . The Sultan was occupied in settling 
D66gir, and in bringing into order the Mahrattah country, and 
in dividing the districts among his chiefs. The work of settling 
the details of the civil and military administration had not yet 
been completed, when news came from Gujarat that the traitor 
Taghi, who was a cobbler by trade, and who had been a slave 
of Safdar Malik Sultani, had gained over several of the amirdn 
i sadah of Gujarat, and had broken out into revolt, and that 
several of the chiefs of Gujarat had joined him. He had 
entered Nahrwalah, had killed Malik Muzaffar, an ally of Shekh 
Mu’iz-ud-din, and had made prisoners of the latter officer and 


* According to Firishtah (Briggs, rol. ii. pp. 287, 288) the action was 
severely contested and for some time doubtfnl. He calls the leader “ Nasir- 
ud-dfn Shah,” “ Isma’il Khan Affghan,” and says that he was the brother of 
Malik Mngh, Governor of Malwah, and that he was selected as leader of the 
insurgents in the hope that his brother would not oppose him. This hope 
appears to have been delusive, for Malik Mugh is mentioned as joining the 
Sultan. Perhaps this leader’s name may have been Malik Moghis, as the 
brother-in-law (or brother) of Dilawar Ghori, the first King of Malwah, had 
a son of that name, who may have been called after his grandfather, and 
who, again, was the father of Mahmud I. of Malwah. Firishtah says that 
Dilawar Khan’s grandfather came from Affghanistan (Ghdr), and that he 
and his son were ennobled and employed under the Dehh Court. Hasan 
Gangu is here first mentioned. Notice of him will be found further on. 
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of several other officials. (Subsequently) this rebel Taghi, with 
several others, attacked Kambhaiat, and gave it up to plunder, 
and had thence, with a force both Hindu and Musulman, 
arrived under the walls of Bhariij. When he was harassing 
the fort, fighting was going on daily between him and the 
garrison. Sultan Muhamad, on receiving intelligence of this 
rising, left Kiwam-ud-din, Malik Jiwahir, Shekh Burhan 
Balararai, and Zafar-ul-.Jiwarh, with part of his forces, at 
Deogir,* * * § and himself proceeded with all speed to Bhanij, 
leaving the settlement of Deogir incomplete and half finished. 
All the Musulmans of Deogir who were left, great and small, 
accompanied the Sultan’s army to Bharuj. . . . When Sultan 
Muhamad, moving by regular marches, had reached Bharuj, he 
encamped with his army on the bank of the river Narbadah, 
which flows beneath Bharuj. Taghi, when he heard of the 
approach of the Sultan’s head-quarters, abandoned Bharuj, and 
of all the insurgent forces who had collected round him not 
more than three hundred were mounted.f Sultan Muhamad 
also detached from the banks of the NarbadahJ Malik Yusaf 
Baghra, with about two thousand horse, to Kambhaiat. In 
four or five days he reached that place, and was opposed by 
Taghi God so willed that Malik Yusaf and others were slain 
by the insurgents, and his force, being routed, retired on 
Bharuj. When the news of Malik Yusaf’s death, and of the 
rout of his party, reached the Sultan, he had already crossed 
the river, and had been two or three days in Bharuj. He at 
once pushed forward to Kambhaiat with ail speed. Taghi, 
when he trtiderstood that the Sultan was about to arrive at 
Kambhaiat, fled thence, and went to Asawal.§ But before the 



* Firishtah makes it appear as if the fort of Deogir was not in the Saltan’s 
possession; but the expression of the text rather infers the contrary, and 
that he left a garrison in it. 

+ This expression is rather doubtful. It is probable that he was accom¬ 
panied only by 300 horse. 

J “ Narbadah ” j the text spells it thus. 

§ Asawal was close to the present city of Ahraadabad. 

4 * 
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Sultan left Bharuj, the rebel Taghi had put to death Shekh 
Mu’iz-ud-dm and the other officials whom he had captured. 
. . . When the Sultan reached Asawal he halted there about a 
month, more or less, on account of the bad condition of his 
horses and the continued heavy rain. After some time, while 
it was still raining continuously, news came from Nahrwalah 
that Taghi, with a party of horse, had left Nahrwalah and 
marched towards Asawal, and had halted at the town of Karrah.* 
The Sultan, when he heard of Taghi^s advance, though it was 
the very height of the rains, at once marched out of Asawal, 
and on the third or fourth day arrived at the town of Karrah 
biti,* where Taghi was, and on the second day moved against 
him in order of battle. W^hen the rebels saw the Sultan’s 
army advancing, they drank wine and intoxicated themselves. 
A party of the sadah men who were among them, taking their 
lives on their sleeves and their naked swords in their hands, 
charged the Sultdn’s personal troops, after the manner of a 
“ forlorn hope” f; but the elephants of the guard were driven 
to meet them, and these unlucky drunkards, being unable to 
withstand the elephants, were driven before the Sultan’s guard 
among some mangoe-trees, routed, and fled to Nahrwdlah. 
Several rebels and all their baggage fell into the hands of the 
Sultan’s troops ; altogether about four or five hundred, more 
or less, were captured, with the baggage, by the army of 
Islam, and all were put to the sword. . . . Taghi, with some of 
the fugitive horse, reached Nahrwalah, and, bringing out from 
thence the families and followers of the rebels, went to Kant 
Barahi. He remained there a short time ; afterwards, having 
written to the Rao of Gimar for protection, he went there; 
and thence went on to Tathah and Damrilah, and they gave 
him refuge there. The Sultan, after two or three days, reached 
Nahrwalah, and encamped within the enclosure of the Sahasi- 

* “ Karrah ” in one passage, and “ Karrah biti” in another. 

1 f bar tnrfk i fdd,idn bardiidn. 
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ling tank * There he employed himself in settling the affairs 
of Gujarat. The chiefs, Ranahs, and Mohantsf of Gujarat 
came in and did homage, and paid tribute, and received robes 
of honour and presents. In a very short time the inhabitants 
returned to their homes, and were relieved from disorder and 
disunion, and the poor from oppression and plunder. A few 
leading rebels, who had deserted Taghi, went to the Ranah of 
Mandal and Tin, and threw themselves on his protection ; but 
the Ranah slew them, and sent their heads to Court, and he 
also seized their families. Robes of honour, assignments of 
land, and minor rewards were bestowed on him; the Ranah, 
thus reassured, came to Court. The Sultan, who, during the 
settlement of Gujarat affairs, had been residing at the enclosure 
of the Sahasi-ling, had arranged to make a (public) entry into 
Nahrw^lah, when news arrived from Deogirthat Hasan Ganguj; 
and other rebels who had been previously defeated, and who 
fled before the forces of the Sultan, had now attacked ’Imad- 
ul-Mulk, that the latter was slain, and his army dispersed; 


■* The Sahasra ling tank, built by Sidh raj. See note at page 35. 

t Mohaiits, head priests of Hindu shrines and heads of religious commu- 
nities. 

J This brief notice records the foundation of the celebrated Gangu or 
Bahmani dynasty of Ahsanabad, or Gulbargah in the Dakkhan. The Pre¬ 
tender, Isina’il Khan, or Nasir-ud-din Affghan, appears voluntarily to have 
abdicated his leadership in favour of Hasan Gangu, who had shown himself 
a more successful commander, and was apparently a younger and more active 
man. Possibly, also, the hope that Isma’il Khan’s brother, the Governor of 
Mahvah, would have aided the insurrection having proved delusive, Isma’il 
Khan was aware that his main recommendation as a leader was at an end. 
As to Hasan Gangu, it is enough to say here that he was a self-made man, 
who from a common agricultural labourer raised himself to a position of some 
importance at the Dehli Court, whence he was brought into Western India 
by Katlagh Khan, and seems to have been one of those whom the removal 
of that officer from his position had rendered discontented. According to 
Firishtah (Briggs, vol. i. pp. 288-91) the royal troops were first driven from 
Dedgir, and then Hasan Gangu [who had received from Nasir-ud-din the 
title of Zafar Khan] attacked and overthrew ’Imad-ul-Mnlk near Bidar. It 
was after this event, and according to Firishtah on the 24th Eabi’-ul-akhir, 
748 A.H. [August 12, 1347 A.D.l, that Zafar Khan assumed the regal power. 
After this the Dakkhan was permanently lost to the Pathan empire of Dehlt, 
and the central power of the latter was also seriously shaken in Malwah, 
though more or less authority was still retained there, and even more fullv 
maintained in Gujarat, till the Toghlak dynasty fairly fell to pieces after 
Timur’s invasion. 
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while Kiwam-ud-dm, Malik Jiwahir, and Zafar-ul-Jiwarh, 
had retired from Deogir, and fallen back upon Dhar; that 
Hasan Gangu had entered Deogir and assumed the royal 
nmbrella, and the insurgents who, out of fear of the Sultanas 
forces, had shut themselves up in Dharagir, had issued from 
thence, and that a very serious rebellion was set on foot in 
(the province of) Deogir. The Sultan, on hearing this in¬ 
telligence, became very disheartened,* for he now fully re¬ 
cognised that the people were thoroughly alienated, and that 
there was no opportunity of amendment ; that the affairs of 
the kingdom were completely unsettled, and that the fall of 
his rule was not far off. During the few months the Sultan 
remained at Nahrwalah, no one was sent to execution. He 
sent for Ahmad Aiaz, Malik Bahrara, the Ghaznevide, Amir 
Kabalah, and Malik Mahto, from Dehli, together with troops, 
and they arrived thence, with their men in thorough order, at 
Court; but soon after, news arrived that Hasan Gangu had 
assembled a very numerous force at Deogir, and the Sultan 
did not deem it advisable to despatch them thither, but aban¬ 
doned his designs against Deogir. He announced that he 
would first clear Gujarat, capture Gimar, drive the rebel Taghi 
thence, and would then advance against Deogir, for that 
trouble and anxiety would not be fully removed from his heart 
until he had expelled the insurgents from Deogir. 

In pursuance of this plan he took in hand the campaign 
against Girnar and the fort of Khengar.f The D^gir chiefs 
who had come to the Sultan, now seeing that all action as 


* Zia Baram and other writers point out repeatedly how distastefni to his 
own best advisers was the policy of cruel and persistent severity which the 
Sultan avowedly pursued, and the use of which he openly defended against 
those who urged a more lenient course of action. The crisis now reported 
was unquestionably produced by this conduct, which seems from all its details 
to be hardly capable of any explanation, except the supposition that the 
Sultan was sometimes driven by a violent temper beyond the verge of in¬ 
sanity. Nor was he convinced of his error xmtil it was thus palpably brought 
home to him by the loss of Deogir, which, in the early part of his reign, he 
had endeavoured to make the capital of his empire. 

f “ Khengar,” the name of a chief of whom more will be said presently. 
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regarding that place was deferred, went out by one or two at a 
time to an appointed rendezvous, and thence returned to 
Deogir. . . . From the time tliat the Sultan withdrew from the 
affairs of Deogir, and devoted himself to the management of 
Gujarat, he passed three rainy seasons in Gujarat.* * * § The first, 
the Sultan remained at Mandal and Tiri, and busied himself in 
settling the country and equipping his army; the second rainy 
season he passed in the neighbourhood of the fort of Girnar. 
The chief of that place, when he saw the numbers and equip¬ 
ments of the Sultan’s overpowering forces, resolved to make 
Taghi a prisoner and to deliver him up. Taghi, being informed 
of this design, fled thence, went to Tathah, and sheltered 
himself with the Jana. After the close of the rains the Sultan 
took Girnar,t and also brought into snbjection the neigh¬ 
bouring coast-line and islands. The (local) Ranahs and chiefs 
attended his court, made their submission, were accepted as 
allies, and received robes of honour and presents. A governor,! 
on behalf of the Sultan, held Girnar; and Khengar,§ the 


* This statement fits into Firishtah’s chronology. According to that 
writer, Hasan Gangu ascended the throne at Deogir in August 748 a.h., and 
the news would reach the Sultan at Nahrwalah about the close of the rainy 
season of that year. Thus the Sultan would pass the rainy seasons of 74'J, 
750, 751 A.H. in Gujarat. He died in the very beginning of 752 a.h. 

t There has been much discussion as to whether Muhamad Toghlak 
actually took Girnar. Firishtah expresses a doubt, and the “5Iirat-i-8ikandari ’’ 
says he did not, but draws a distinction between Junahgarh, the fort com¬ 
manding the pass, and Girnar, the hill citadel. The “ Tarikh-i-Sdrath” says 
that Muhamad took the former, but not the latter. This is probably the 
fact. Even so, however, the capture was not improbably the result of a 
capitulation. See following note. 

J The word in the Bibliotheca text is apparently the Hindi 

mahtd, or “ headman.” The expression perhaps indicates that the person ap¬ 
pointed was a Hindu, possibly one of the minor local magnates, which would 
quite consort with the view that the place soirendered on a capitulation. 

§ Khengar. The text above speaks of the “fort of Khengar ” as distinct 
from Girnar j the allusion may be to Junahgarh. He was probably the 
Mandalik Rao of Girnar. The “ Tarikh-i-Sdrath ” gives a Rajah of the name 
of Khengar as ruling when Junahgarh was captured, though this work is 
evidently astray in attributing the capture to Firdz Shah, and also in the 
chronology it adopts. It says the Rajah fled to Girnar, which was not taken. 
Probably Khengar came to terms with Muhamad Toghlak’s general, and re¬ 
turned with him to visit the Sultan. The “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi ” makes Khengar 
the ruler of Kachh, and distinct from the ruler of Girnar, but this is probably 
an error, though he may also have ruled Kachh, or part of it. 
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ruler of Gimar, was seized and brought a prisoner to Court. 
That part of the country was thoroughly reduced into sub¬ 
jection. The third rainy season Sultan Muhamad spent at 
Gondal. This Gondal is a village on the road to Tathah* * * § of 
the Sumrahs, and to Damrilah. In Gondal the King was 
taken ill and suffered from fever; he was detained there by 
the disease for some time. Before he reached Gondal the 
Sultan heard from Dehli of the death of Malik Kabir, and was 
greatly afflicted at the intelligence. He sent Ahmad Aiazf and 
Malik Makbul,{ the ndib waztr, to DehK to administer the 
government at the capital. The Sultan also sent to Dehli for 
Khudawand Zadah and Makhdum Zadahj and for many 
sh^hs, ’ulema, great men and leading people, and for the 
wives of the courtiers, nobles, and soldiers. Those who were 
summoned came with all speed, bringing with them large 
followings both of horse and foot, so that a very large force was 
assembled round the Sultan, and his army was in complete 
readiness. Boats§ arrived from Diphlpiir, Multan, Uchh, and 
Siwastan. The Sultan recovered from his illness and marched 
with all his army to the banks of the Indus, and crossed his 
troops at leisure and without molestation. Altun Bahadar, 
with four or five thousand Moghal horse sent by the Amir 
of Farghanah, joined the Sultan, who lavished his atten¬ 
tions on Altun Bahadar and his troops, and gave them many 
presents, and, with a force in numbers like ants or locusts, 
marched by the banks of the Indus towards Tathah, advancing 

* The capital of the Sumrah dynasty. C/. “ Mahomedan Historians of India,” 
vol. i. p. 488. 

t Ahmad Aiaz was one of the three administrators, or vicegerents, 
whom the Saltan had oripnally left at DehU'. Of the other two, Malik Kabir 
was now dead, and Firdz Shah had been evidently summoned thence, now 
or previously, for he was present with the army when the Sultan died. 

X Malik Makbul is the person of that name, the converted Hindu, who was 
in high ofiSce at DehK when the King died, but who eventually joined Firdz 
Shah’s party. (“Mahomedan Historians of India,” vol. iii. pp. 367 , agg). 
See note at p. 47. 

§ “ Boats.” The original word is Wfcj*; bahrahd, or “ fleets.” They were 
probably the large boats such as are still in use on the Indus, many of which 
are of considerable burden. 
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by regular marchesj for tbe subversion and subjection of the 
Siimrabs and of the rebel Taghi whom they had sheltered. 
While marching with his countless forces, and when he had 
gone thirty kos towards Tathah, the ashvrd* occurred. The 
Sultan fasted, and subsequently ate some fish, which disagreed 
with him; his disorder returned, and the fever again attacked 
him. As he was sick he was placed in a boat, and continued his 
journey the second and third days of the ashurd, and halted 
within fourteen kds of Tathah. His army was all prepared 
and only awaited his order to trample under foot Tathah, the 
Siimrahs of Tathah, and the rebel Taghi, to overthrow and 
utterly destroy them; but fate ruled it otherwise. During the 
two or three days the Sultan was encamped near Tathah, his 
malady grew worse. . , . On the 21st Mohurrum 752 a.h., 
Sultan Muharaad bin Toghlak quitted this mortal life for an 
eternal one. Sultan Firoz ascended the throne of Dehli in 
752 A.H. (1351 A.D.). After he had captured the fort of 
Nagarkot (Kangra), he visited Gujarat and dismissed Nizam- 
ud-din.t [The visit of Sultan Firoz to Gujarat arising out of 
his expedition to Tathah. j] He marched against Tathah to 
avenge Sultan Muhamad'’s failure, and went by Ajodhan and 
Bhakkar. Although he was successful in an engagement with 
the enemy, want of provisions and inclemency of weather 
brought on disorganization of his army, and he was obliged to 
retreat. He set out for Gujarat with the intention of refitting 
his army in that country. He escaped with great difficulty 
through- the Ban of Kachh, and at Dehli it was believed for 
some time that he and his army were lost. He at length 
reached Gujarat “ and expended the whole revenue of the 
country, amounting to about two krdrs, in refitting his army 
and in the payment of his troops.” He then returned to 

* Ashurd, fast of the first ten days of Mohurrum. Cf. Muir’s (abridged) 
“ Life of Mahomet,” pp. 200, 201; also “ Qanoon-i-Islam,” pp. 148, 149, 172. 

t Zia Barani says that Firoz Shah considered that Xizam-ud-din had been 
remiss in sending aid to his troops in the Tathah campaign. 

I “ Mahomedan Historians of India,” vol. iii. p. 253 ; Firishtah, vol. i. p. 434. 
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Tathah, leaving Zafar Khan as Nazim in Gujarat. Zafar 
Khan died there in 773 h. (1371 a.d.). His eldest son (Daria 
Khan) received his father’s title, and was raised to his office. 
Shams-ud-din Damaghani then offered the Sultan an advance 
of forty lakhs of tankahs on the revenues of Gujarat, a hundred 
elephants, two hundred Arab' horses, and four hundred slaves 
every year. The Sultan proposed to leave Shams-ud-din 
Anwar Khan, the deputy of Zafar Khan, in possession on these 
terms, but as he would not accept them Shams-ud-din Dama¬ 
ghani was appointed. He was unable to fulfil his engagement 
and turned rebel, when an army was sent against him and he 
was killed.* Gujardt was then placed in charge of Malik 
Mufarrah Sultani, who afterwards obtained the title of Farhat- 
ul-Mulk Rasti Khan. 

Eventually Sultan Firdz Shah died in the year 790 a.h. ; his 
reign lasted thirty-eight years and nine months. After his death 
the nobles placed Ghifis-ud-din, the son of Fatteh Khan, the son 
of Firoz Shdh, upon the throne. In the recklessness of youth he 
gave himself up to pleasure, sensuality, and foUy, and acted 
oppressively towards certain of his followers. In the year 791 
Rukn-ud-din Naib {wazir 1) put him to death, and hung up his 
head in darbdr. He reigned six months and seventeen days. 
After the murder of Ghias-ud-din, a son of Firoz Shah, who 
was named Abu Bakr, was brought out and set on the throne; 
but he was taken prisoner and confined by another son of 
Firoz Shfih, Muhamad Toghlak. Abu Bakr reigned one year 
and six months. After this, in the reign of Muhamad Shah 
Toghlak II., the people of Gujarat and Kambhaiat complained 
of the tyranny of Rasti Khan ; and Muhamad Shah appointed 
Zafar Khan, son of Wajih-ul-Mulk, to succeed him on the 2nd 
Rabi’-ul-awal, 793 h. (the 21st of February 1391 a.d.). The 
King died of an iUness which seized him on the 7th Rabi’-ul- 
awal, 796 a.h., having reigned six years and seven months. 

* Shams-i-Siraj, in “ Mahoraedan Historians of India,” vol. iii. p. 324 _ an,} 
Firishtah, vol. i. p. too. 
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MIKAT-I-SIK4NDARI. 

This work is so called from the name of the author^ Sikandar 
bin Muhamad, and was composed shortly after the close of the 
dynasty of whose history it treats, that is to say, in the year 
1020 A.H. (1611 A.D.). 

The author describes himself as born in the year 961 a.h. 
(1553 A.D.), at Mahmuddbad. He was consequently a little 
short of sixty when his history was completed. He writes 
that he was born in the year in which Sultan Mahmud III. 
was murdered at Mahmudabad. His father, whom he de¬ 
scribes as Mahmud, otherwise Manjhu,'' and whom he 
usually mentions under the latter name, first appears as 
librarian to tbe Emperor Humaum, in which capacity he 
accompanied the Imperial camp when the Emperor marched 
against Bahadar Shah of Gujarat in 941 a.h. (a.d. 1534). It 
is not clear of what part of the country “ Manjhu " was a 
native; but his son states that on the rout of Bahadar Shah’s 
army Manjhu saved the life of the author of the “ Tarikh-i- 
Bahadar Shahi,” who was with the Gujarat army, by concealing 
him in his camp, and says that he did this on accoimt of a 
previous friendship with the latter. 

Now the author of the “ Tarikh-i-Bahadar Shahi” was 
certainly a nobleman hereditarily connected with the Court of 
Gujarat, and the fact of this friendship with him, and the 
evident affection with which the present writer speaks of the 
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Gujarat dynasty may perhaps make it probable that the writer’s 
family originally belonged to Gujarat. At any rate, after the 
expulsion of the Moghals by Bahadar Shah, Manjhu remained 
in Gujardt, and attached himself to the service of one of the 
Saids of Bukhara, a family which had, from the first establish¬ 
ment of the Gnjardti (Tank) dynasty, played a leading part 
among the nobles of its Court, and continued to do so until 
its fall.* 

After the violent death of Said Mubarah, the first patron of 
his father and himself during the anarchy which preceded the 
accession of Sultan Ahmad II., the writer appears to have 
attached himself to Said Miran, Mubarah’s son, and with 
him to have been reconciled to the party of I’timdd Khan, 
who aspired to rule in the name of the puppet king, Mu- 
zaflfar III. Said Miran submitted to Akbar, apparently, shortly 
after I’tim^d Khan surrendered. His son. Said Hamid, rose to 
great honour under the Empire, was employed in many distant 
provinces, and eventually was killed during an emeute at 
Kabul. The writer, Sikandar, however, does not seem to have 
accompanied Said Hamid, but appears to have remained in 
Gujarat, and to have continued in official employment under 
the Emperor’s deputies. 

This connection with the Bukhari Saids probably accounts 
for the prominence which the writer gives in his chronicle to 
the acts of the holy men of the family, on which the writer 
dwells with great apparent interest. But in addition to this it 
would appear that the writer was a “ dervesh,’^ or at least a 
disciple of “ derveshes,’^ a term comprising the various schools 
of Mahomedan mystics who claimed certain supernatural 
powers, and his history is full of references to their miraculous 
acts, and to the influence which they—especially those of the 


* Said Mubarah, the immediate patron of the writer and his father, does 
not seem to have belonged to the particular branch of the Bukhari Saids 
who were first settled in Gujarat, but to have been an adventurer, of the 
family who came from the original stock in Bukhara, and emigrated thence to 
seek his fortunes in Gujarat. See Blochmann, “ Ain-i-Akbar.” vol. i. p. ZH'. 
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Bukhari Said family—exercised on the fortunes of the Gujarat 
dynasty; indeed, it may he said that one of the main apparent 
objects of the work is to glorify them, and it is full of allusions 
to their peculiar tenets and pretensions. Setting aside this, 
however, it may be said that the work is otherwise written in 
a very impartial spirit; indeed, the writer says that the main 
reason of his undertaking the work was that all the previously 
existing histories were more or less tinged with partiality. He 
enumerates most of these, and says that the “ Tarikh-i- 
Muzafifar Shahi ” (a history of Muzaffar Shah I.), the “Tarikh- 
i-Ahmad Shahi” (a history of Ahmad Shah I.), and the 
“ Tarikh-i-Bahadar Shahi ’’ (the history of Bahadar Shah), 
were all composed during the reigns of the kings of whom they 
respectively treat; while the history of Mahmud Shah Bigarha 
was composed during the reign of that ruler’s immediate 
descendants. “It is palpable,” he says, “that they all treat 
of events in a spirit of partiality towards the kings of whom 
they speak, and are not worthy, therefore, of implicit reliance.” 

It may be fairly said that Sikandar is entitled to the praise 
of being, at least from his own point of view of a Mahomedan 
historian, not only an impartial, but a very skilful writer. He 
endeavours to show how the individual disposition of each 
Sultan affected the prosperity of the kingdom, and, moreover, 
to illustrate each monarch’s character by anecdotes and well- 
chosen remarks. Thus, Muzaffar Shah I. is shown as a good 
soldier and a fair specimen of the administering Mahomedan 
nobleman of his day, loyal and brave without any far-reaching 
ambition, and becoming practically independent by sheer force 
of circumstances long before he assumed the titles of sove¬ 
reignty. His character is brought out by contrast with that 
of his ambitious and restless son, Tatar Khan 

His grandson, Ahmad Shah, is shown not only as the virtual 
founder of the capital, but also of the kingdom of Gujarat, 
which he ruled firmly and well, although his life is said to 
have been always embittered by remorse for the one great 
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crime of his early life. A brave and successful soldier, he 
enlarged and secured the frontiers of his kingdom, which, as 
Elphinstone points out, was received by his grandfather as 
little more than a chain of military positions in the heart of a 
hostile Hindu country; but beyond this he seems to have 
devised and enforced an admirable system both of civil and 
military administration, which no doubt became the means of 
his more immediate success, and the maintenance of which 
enabled his descendants to raise higher and higher the pro¬ 
sperity of the kingdom, till it culminated during the glorious 
reign of Mahmud Shah Bigarha. 

This latter king was evidently the writer's favourite hero, as 
he is to this day in Western India the most famous of all the 
local kings. The glory of his name lives, indeed, enshrined in 
native tradition throughout the whole of India, as a model 
sovereign and pious Musulman, 

The present narrative, no doubt, exhibits him in a very 
favourable light; but he probably deserved all the praise 
bestowed on him. The failures of his generals, which were 
few, are lightly touched upon. The skill and energy which he 
showed in his own military operations are fully brought out, 
and the anecdotes show him as an excellent administrator, 
strict and just, but merciful and liberal; a wise judge of 
character, with a strong will enforced with tact, patience, and 
prudence, as well as determination. His piety and attachment 
to holy men, and particularly to the Bukhari S'aids, regarding 
which several marvellous stories are told, were no doubt strong 
recommendations in the eyes of the historian. 

The writer’s skill is particularly shown in dealing with 
perhaps the most questionable act of Mahmud^s life, the 
execution of his son, whom he had in the first instance selected 
as his successor. This youth proved a shameless debauchee, 
probably also a coward; at any rate, he was openly and grievously 
disgraced, and his father, therefore, ordered him to be taken off 
by poison. The incident itself is barely mentioned, and no 
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direct remark is made regarding it; but the writer, by insisting 
on the great anxiety shown by the Sultan as to the choice of 
his successor, and his hesitation even as to the competency of 
the son (MuzafEar) whom he ultimately made his heir, gives it 
to be understood that, when he discovered that the young man 
he had publicly made his heir was worthless and incapable of 
reigning, he considered the danger to his people to be so 
great that it could only be met by bringing his son^s life to 
an end. 

So also it is clearly shown, by contrasted anecdotes, what 
manner of men MuzafiFar II. (the Clement) and Bahadar Shah 
really were. The former pious, learned, liberal, and gentle, 
was yet fatally weak, and incapable of controlling his sub¬ 
ordinates ; and though personally unselfish and amiable, it was 
with difficulty he could bring himself to act with sufficient 
sternness and energy, even when these qualities were most 
needed, so that his subjects were sadly exposed to oppression, 
and the unchecked influence of the nobles grew into a power 
which eventually destroyed the dynasty and the kingdom 
with it. 

Bahadar Shah, on the other hand, though he has been 
rendered famous by singular activity in war and some brilliant 
military successes, is shown to have been curiously undeserving 
of renown. Uneducated, rash, and impetuous, a poor admi¬ 
nistrator, more from sloth and sensuality than from weakness 
or want of ability; violent, cruel, treacherous, and ungrate¬ 
ful, his unfortunate death at the hands of the Portuguese 
seems to have won for him a sympathy which he very little 
merited. 

It has been said that the author writes entirely from a Maho- 
medan point of view. This is so undoubtedly; and the severity 
of the earlier kings in destroying idolatry and forcibly con¬ 
verting Hindus, acts which rendered the lives of a large pro¬ 
portion of his subjects miserable, are described as worthy of 
all praise, though some evidence survives of the destitution 
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which this oppression produced. Nor is much said of the social 
history of the era, though occasional paragraphs describe the 
material welfare of the populace under the good government of 
some of the kings, and the zeal which some of these displayed 
in providing for the due teaching of Mahomedan doctrines, and 
some of the tales also afford slight glimpses of the manner in 
which the people lived. 

Of these numerous anecdotes scattered throughout the book 
a very few only have, for various reasons, been omitted, 
though some of the others which are narrated at tedious 
length in the original have been slightly condensed in the 
translation. 

It is difficult to say what was the style of the author, for the 
varying texts employ very various language. Six texts have 
been used in the translation; of these, by far the most clearly 
written is one from the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
to which it was presented by the late Sir A. Malet, and which 
has been described at length in Mr. Morley’s catalogue of the 
Persian historical MSS. belonging to that Society. It is 
quoted hereafter as MS. A. Its language is full of stilted 
tautology, such as distinguishes certain styles of Persian com¬ 
position. On the whole, however, I am disposed to think it 
approaches most nearly to the author’s own words, for in some 
passages the language of the other copies is so condensed that 
its true meaning is only to be elucidated by reference to MS. A. 
The language of the other MSS. is simpler, and has been gene¬ 
rally followed as best suited for translation into English. There 
are some serious lacunm in MS. A, though it affords generally 
a full text, and is especially valuable for the plainness of its 
writing when readings are doubtful. Of the other MSS., the 
best is one which was liberally transmitted by the late Sir 
Salar Jang from Hyderabad, where he had it copied specially 
for the purpose of this work. It is fairly well written by 
different hands, and gives, on the whole, a fuller text than any 
of the others, especially as regards the anecdotes recounted. It 
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supplies some obvious deficiencies in MS, A, though itself still 
occasionally imperfect. In one or two cases this MS. gives 
matter which, perhaps, did not belong to the original work, 
and which may have been borrowed from some other source. 
These passages will be further noticed in their proper place. 
This MS. will be quoted as MS. B, or the Hyderabad MS.” 
-The other MSS. belong to the Library of the India Office, and 
will, doubtless, be fully described in the forthcoming catalogue 
of the Persian MSS. of that Institution. They are, for the 
most part, more condensed, both in style and substance, than 
the other two, though some of them occasionally contain par¬ 
ticulars which these omit, and they afford also considerable 
assistance in reading doubtful names. They will be quoted, 
No. 404 as MS. C, No. 970 as MS. D, and No. 1,038 as 
MS. E. The lithographed edition published at Bombay has 
also been employed with much advantage, and where quoted 
has been indicated as L, or the “ Lithographed Edition.” As 
a rule the translation mainly follows this last, the Hyderabad 
MS., and MS. D, which are nearly identical in their wording. 

The writer gives a distinct account of the mode in which 
he prepared his work. He relied on authorities, as far as 
he could get them, and undoubtedly made use of the two 
works, both entitled Tarikh-i-Muzaffar Shahi, dealing re¬ 
spectively with the history of Muzaffar Shah I. and Muzaffar 
Shah II., the Tarikh-i-Ahmad Shahi, the Tarikh-i-Mahmiid 
Shahi, the Tarikh-i-Bahadar Shahi, witli the Tuhfat-i-Sandal of 
Aram Kashmiri, a work composed apparently during the earlier 
part of Mahmud III.’s reign. Some of the lac.urue in his 
narrative are probably due to the deficiencies in these autho¬ 
rities, especially those at the close of the reigns of Ahmad 
Shah I. and of Mahmud Bigarha. The writer says that his 
nai’rative, after the final re-establishment of Mahmud III. on 
the throne, is derived from family recollections and from in¬ 
formation derived from others. But he also speaks as an eye¬ 
witness of several of the later events which he relates, for he 
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expressly says that he was present in several of the engage¬ 
ments which took place after the escape and revolt of 
Mnzaffar III. 

One very curions characteristic of this writer’s style is that 
he often gives one version of a story—evidently derived from 
the anthority which he is for the moment following—and supple¬ 
ments it by one or more different and sometimes incompatible 
versions derived from other sources. Indeed, he seems to have 
followed his main anthorities very closely, and to have depended 
much on them. As said above, the Tarikh-i-A.hmadi and 
Tarikh-i-Mahmud Shahi do not seem to have been continued 
down to the deaths of the monarchs whose story they relate, 
and the account of their later years given by our author is, 
therefore, but meagre and imperfect. It has been endeavoured 
partially to remedy this by facts drawn from other works, and 
it is hoped, in the next volume, to add a few valuable par¬ 
ticulars as to the last years of Mahmud Bigarha, from a 
history supplemental to the Tarikh-i-Mahmud Shahi, also 
furnished by the kindness of the late Sir Salar Jung. 
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CHAPTER III. 


BISE OF THE MUHAMMADAN POWF.Ti.-REIGN OF SULTAN 

MUZAFFAB. 

The first among the rulers of Gujarat who obtained the 
honour of Islam was Sadharan, to whom the name Wajih-ul- 
Mulk was given. He belonged to the caste called Tank. It 
is stated in Hindu books that the Tanks and Khatris are 
brothers. One of them was addicted to the use of strong 
drinks, and the Khatris expelled him from their caste. Men 
so expelled are, in Hindi, called Tanki,* which means outcasts. 
From that time forward the customs and rules of the Khatris 
and Tankis have differed, and each of them pursues the course 
it prefers. 

The name of the father of Sadharan was Har Chand, who 
was the son of Bir Pal, son of Gur Pal, son of Har Pal, son of 
Man Pal, son of Dhinda, son of Bil Pal, son of Kunwar Pal, 
son of Dariman, son of Kunwari, son of Trilok, son of Siilahan, 


* See Elliot’s “ Memoirs of Races, vol. i. p. 109; Tod’s “ Rajasthan,** 
vol. i.; Cunningham’s “ Archaeological Reports,” vol. ii. p. 8. It seems pro¬ 
bable that the Hindi equivalent meant is some form of the Sanskrit 
“abandoned” ; indeed, the copy of the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari” used by Sir H. 
Elliot seems to have given the word in this shape, but that copy is not to 
be found among his MSS., and is not, therefore, available for reference. The 
lithographed version and four out of the five MSS. used for this translation (the 
fifth is defective at this passage) give ^\5. As to the probability of the 
explanation in the text, see note on “ Badar *Ala,’* infra. 
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son of Jul^han, sou of Mandan, son of Abhi Mandan, son of 
Bhukat, son of Nakat, son of Abhi, son of Trilok, son of 
Dulabj son of Mahsu, son of Sabsii.* But the line extends 
upwards to Rama Chandra, whom the Hindus worship as a 
god. 

The first of the race who was established in the government 
of Gujarat was Zafar Khan, son of Wajih-ul-Mulk, and the 
first who ascended the throne was Sultan Muhamad, siir- 
named Tatar Khan, son of Zafar Khan. 

It is recorded that the great and beneficent Sultfin Ab’ul 
Muzafifar Firoz Shah, cousin of Sultan Muhamad bin Togh- 
lak Shah, sovereign of the realm of Dehli, was very fond of 
hunting. No one of ancient or modern kings has been so 
devoted to sport since the days of Bahram Gur, no one has 
pursued the beasts in the forest with equal ardour ; and even 
at the present time, hunters when they enter on the chase 
invoke the memory of this glorious king, and seek aid from 
his beatified holy spirit.f 

One day, before Firoz attained the throne, he went out into 
the country to hunt deer, and, as he pressed on in pursuit of 
his game, became separated from his attendants. When the 
shades of evening began to fall, and the silvery deer (the 
moon) displayed its brightness in the field of the sky, the bird 
of his heart sought for a nest; and he perceived in the dis¬ 
tance a village which was one of the dependencies of the town 
of Thanesar. He turned his horse iu that direction. Outside 
the village he found a party of the landholders seated, and he 
got off his horse and joined them. At his request one of them 
pulled off his hoots. That man was a master of the science of 
interpreting signs and appearances; when his eye fell upon 
the sole of the foot of the Sultan, he perceived the marks of 
royalty and the signs of imperial power. He told his com¬ 
panions that such marks were only found upon the feet of 

* These names vary in the different MSS., but are not material. 

t This passage is somewhat obscure and difficult to render literally. 
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kings—that the person before them either bore the crown of 
sovereignty, or else heaven designed soon to raise him to that 
dignity. 

The chief men of the place were two brothers. The name 
of one was Sadhu, of the other Sadharan. Both of them were 
well known for their accumulations of goods and wealth; and 
they could summon by one sign thousands of horse and foot 
around them. Both of them did homage to their guest, and 
begged him to do them the honour of passing the night there. 
The Sultan assented. All the evening the two brothers re¬ 
mained in attendance, and waited upon him. The wife of 
Sadhu was a clever woman, and specially endowed with a 
quickness of apprehension and an ingenious intellect. She 
observed to her husband that although their guest bore upon 
his forehead the marks of greatness and dignity, still reliance 
should not be placed upon any man until his character has been 
tested. She advised him to engage their guest in a drinking 
bout, when the conversation might be free and unrestrained. So 
the sister of Sadhu, who was peerless in beauty and loveliness, 
was brought forward, and, filling a goblet, presented it to the 
Sultan, requesting him to partake of it. The Sultan, with 
great pleasure, received the cup from her hand and took a 
draught. When he had drunk the three cups* the rosebud of 
his disposition unfolded. He showed a disposition to jest with 
the girl, and appeared attracted by her charms. 

The wife of Sadhu saw that the Sultan was captivated. 
She approached him respectfully, and, engaging him in con¬ 
versation, she talked very discreetly and pleasantly on various 
subjects till she brought the conversation round to the gene¬ 
alogy and family of the Sultan; saying that if he could satisfy 
her as to his family, she would give him to wife that girl who 


* This expression refers to an Oriental custom of drinking three cups of 
wine or strong liquor on an empty stomach, before a meal, under the belief 
that this practice assists the digestion. It would doubtless assist the “ rose¬ 
bud of the disposition to unfold," as in the case here described. 
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was more lovely than a hurt of light. The Sultan told her 
that he was called Firoz Khan, and that he was son to the uncle 
of the high and mighty Sultan Muhamad bin Toghlak Shah, who 
had designated him as his heir apparent. The wife told her 
husband what she had learnt, and said that fortune had indeed 
smiled upon them, for if he gave his sister to their guest, 
great prosperity and honour would accrue to them. Sadhii 
straightway gave his sister in marriage {nikdh) to the Sultan, 
and the night passed in pleasure and delight. 

When the concealing curtain of the night was raised and 
that sUken-robed bridegroom, the sun, came forth from his 
chamber of rest, the Sultan with a happy heart raised his 
head from the pillow of delight. His followers collected 
around him from all sides, and he set out for the city. The 
two brothers Sadhu and Sadharan attended him like two 
shadows, and were so attentive to their duties that they never 
left him for a moment. The Sultdn was very fond of their 
sister, and both brothers shortly became Musulm^s. Sa- 
dh^an received from the Sultan the title of Wajih-ul-Muik. 
Afterwards, with the permission of the Sultan, they became 
disciples of Kutb-ul-aktab Hazrat Makhdum-i-Jahanian,* and 
were noted for their devotion. The Sultan himself was a 
disciple of the same saint, and became favourably disposed 
towards them on account of their piety, and his esteem for 
them increased day by day. 

One day a number of poor people had assembled at the 
refectory of this holy man, and there was no food. This fact 
was made known to Zafar Khan, the son of Wajih-ul-MuIk, 
who also was one of the saint’s disciples. He instantly arose, 
collected a great quantity of the best food and sweetmeats from 


* “ The pole-star of pole-stars, His Highness the revei-ed of men.” He was 
by descent a Said of Bukhara. It is, as seen in the preface, one of the 
main objects of this history to show the connection of the saints of this 
family with the kings of the Gujarat dynasty which then commenced down 
to the close of the last monarch’s reign. According to the “ Mnntakhab-ul- 
Lubah,” Makhdum-i-Juhanian came from U'chh, in the Punjab, originallv. 
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his own house and from the bazar, and going to the refectory 
of the revered saint, he fed the poor, who raised a loud cheer. 
The noise reached the saint, and he inquired what it meant. 
His attendants told him, and he sent for Zafar Khan. The 
Khan waited respectfully on the saint, who addressed him 
thus : " Zafar Khan, in recompense of this food I bestow upon 
thee the whole country of Gujarat; my blessing rest upon 
you.” At the same time he gave him a fine coverlet for his 
couch.* Zafar Khan returned thanks and went back to his 
house. He told his family what had passed, and his wife said : 
“You are well stricken in years,t and if the country of 
Gujarat falls to thee, what life wilt thou have left to enjoy it ? 
Go back and beseech the saint that the succession to the 
kingdom may come to thy children. The holy saint is now 
graciously inclined to thee, and whatsoever thou shalt ask he 
will grant.” Zafar Khan took perfumes, fruits, and other 
oflFerings, and returned to the holy man, who graciously 
accepted them. There was a plate of dates before him. He 
took a handful of them and gave them to Zafar Khdn, and 
said, “ Thy seed like unto these in number shall rule over 
Gujarat.” Some say there were twelve, some thirteen dates, 
others say eleven; God knows which story is true.J 

Historians have recorded that in the year h. 749§ Sultan 
Muhamad Toghlak Shah died as he was marching upon Tathah, 
and just when he had arrived close to that city. Twelve days 


* Palan'j-posh. 

t He was born at Debit in A. a. 743, so that he was now about fifty years 
of age. 

I This sentence is explained by the doubt as to the legitimate descent of 
the two last kings of the dynasty: excluding Zafar Khan himself (Mnzaffar 
Shah I.) and Muhamad Khan Faruki, who did not represent the male line of 
the family, there were thirteen kings ; if Ahmad Shah II. and MuzafEar III. 
(Hasbu) are omitted, only eleven. It may be remarked that of the whole 
thirteen, seven certainly died violent deaths, while of the remaining six, one 
probably died by poison, another escaped assassination by prompt abdication, 
another was dethroned (both these dying suspiciously soon after they retired 
into private life), while the death of another was popularly, though probablv 
incorrectly, ascribed to poison. 

I The year 752 (a.d. 1351) is the real year. 
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after his death, Firoz Khan, son of the Sultan's uncle, 
succeeded to the throne, under the name of Firoz Shah. Zafar 
Khan and his brother Shams Khan were advanced to high 
honour. Through the confidence the King reposed in them he 
entrusted to them the duties of chief butler.* Hence the 
founders of this dynasty have been described as spirit-dealers 
(kaldldn), but this is wholly an error. The way in which this 
word (kaldl) came to be applied to them was this. One year 
a great quantity of grapes came to the King; they were 
spoiling, and these men (the founders of the dynasty) were 
ordered to make spirits fixim them. Envious people ill- 
naturedly nick-named them kaldls, and said they were spirit- 
dealers by occupation. In reality they belonged to the caste 
of Tanks, as has been before mentioned. Whatever they were, 
they were men of high and noble spirit, whose charities and 
deeds of kindness to the people of God were beyond number. 
Please God, some of these shall be mentioned in their proper 
places. 

When Sultan Firoz Shah was verging upon ninety years of 
age, he delivered over the affairs of state to his son Muhamad 
Khan, and gave himself up to devotional exercises. The 
khutbah was read in the names of both. In the year a.h. 790 
(a.d. 1388), the bandagdn,-i-Ftr6zi,-\ who were a lakh in 
number, by their vain tales and false misrepresentations, 
alienated Firoz Shah from Muhamad Shah. The prince, 
Muhamad Shih, marched troops against them, and thereupon 
they brought Sultan Firoz out from his retirement and 
exhibited him publicly in their ranks. When the soldiers and 
elephant-drivers saw the Sult^ appear, at the thought of his 
power and dignity, and the recollection of his many bounties, 
their hearts turned from the prince and reverted to their old 


* Uhdah.i’shardbMri, an important and confidential office in many ancient 
kingdoms since the days of Joseph’s sojourn in Egypt. 

t For a full description of this body of men, see Elliot, “ Mahomedan 
Historians,” vol. iii. pp. 340, 342. They were, in effect, much such a body as 
the Janissaries, so well known in later Turkish history. 
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master. Muhamad Shah fled to Sirmor, and the Firozi men 
plundered his house and the houses of his followers.* * * § 

In this year, h. 790 (a.d. 1388), Sultan Firoz died. His 
chronogram is found in the words wafdt-i-F'irdz. He reigned 
thirty-eight years and nine days. The handagdn-i-Firdzi gave 
the crown to Ghias-ud-din Toghlak, sou of Fatteh Khan, son 
of Sultan Firoz, whom they placed upon the throne in the 
koshakf of Firozabad. They also despatched a considerable 
force against Sultan Muhamad. This prince offered some 
little resistance, but, being defeated, fled from Sirmor. When 
Toghlak Shah pursued him he went to Nagarkot. Toghlak 
Shah was a mere youth, and yielding to his passions gave 
himself up to sensual pleasures, so the handaydn began to use 
violence and oppression. In the year h. 791 (a.d. 1389) 
Malik Rukn-ud-din Naib put Toghlak Shah to death and 
hung up his head in darbdr. He reigned six months and 
eighteen days. After this, Abii Bakr, son of Zafar Khan son 
of Sultan Firoz, ascended the throne. For a long time a 
struggle for the throne ensued between him and Sultan 
Muhamad. The latter suffered defeat at first, but in the end 
Abu BakFs army revolted, went over to Sultan Muhamad, 
and gave Abu Bakr into his hands. Abu Bakr was thrown 
into prison, where he died, and the throne of Dehli fell into the 
power of Sultan Muhamad. 

In this year 793 (a.d. 1391) intelligence arrived that the 
province of Gujarat, under the rule of the Nizam Mufarrah 
Khan,j entitled Rasti Khan, had broken out in rebellion and 
was in fuR revolt. On the 2nd Rahi^-xd-awal§ of the same 


* This passage does not bear on the general story, and is omitted in several 
MSS. It seems to be taken from the “ Tarikh-i-Mubarah Shahi.” See 
“ Mahomedan Historians,” vol. iv. p. 16, and Thomas’s “ Chronicles of the 
Pathan Kings,” pp. 296 and 305. 

t The word koshak is generally used of a palace in the country or suburbs, 
a kind of hunting palace or retreat. 

t Firishtah calls him “ Farhat-ul-Mulk.” See supf'i, p. 58. 

§ So in the text, but it should probably be Rabi’-iis-sani. ’ See note I on 
p. 75. 
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year, Sultan Muhamad gave Zafar Khan* * * § a scarlet tent- 
equipage, and appointed him to Gujarat to chastise Nizam 
Mufarrah Khan. Zafar Khan started from Dehli and pitched 
his tents at the Hauz-i-khas.f On the 4th of the month 
Sultan Muhamad followed him out thither, and hade him 
farewell. Sultan Muhamad kept with him Tatar Khan, son of 
Zafar Khan, whom he treated as his own son.J After 
several days’ march, intelligence came to Zafar Khan that a 
fine hoy had been born in the house of Tatar Khan, and the 
name Ahmad Khan was given to him. 

After some days’ continued marching, Zafar Khan reached 
the district of Nagor, where several inhabitants of Khambaiat 
(Kambay) waited upon him to complain of the oppression of 
Rasti Khan. Zafar Khan comforted them and pursuedhis march. 
After some further marches he reached the city of Pattan, 
where he halted and sent a letter of warning to Rasti Khan to 
the following effect: “ It is the part of a wise man to suppress 
the vehemence of a vain fancy, and to extinguish its house- 
devouring flames before they have attained to any great 
height. The man who enters upon the road of rebellion 
comes in the end to disgrace. It is better for you to ask 
forgiveness of your offence, so that through my intercession 
with the Sultan you may obtain pardon.” The unfortunate 
man would not listen to this advice. He sent no answer in 
accord with it, but marched eleven or twelve kos towards 
Pattan.§ Zafar Khan marched out of Pattan, which is also 
called Nahrwalah, and a battle was fought at the village of 


* Pirislitali states that he at this time received the title Muzaffar Khan. • 
The scarlet tent equipage is still much affected by natives of rank. Its 
colour at once marks out the chief’s tents from the rest of the camp, and it 
is therefore an appanage of dignitaries only. The “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi ” says 
that Zafar Khan received the title of ’Azim Humaiun. 

t The village still bears this name. It is situated south-east of Dehli, 
close to Toghlakabad and to the tombs of the earlier mouarchs of the Togh- 
lak dynasty. 

{ Probably in reality as a pledge for his father’s fidelity. 

§ He had ten or twelve thousand men, chiefly Hindus.—Pirishtah. The 
MSS. are all palpably corrupt in this place. The meaning given is the best 
which can be conjectured. 
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Kambhu in the district of Pattan. Victory fell to Zafar Khan. 
The unruly ruler* was slain, and Zafar Khan returned to 
Pattan in triumph. This event occurred (on the 7th Safarf) 
A.H. 794 (4th of January a.d. 1392) .* 

Zafar Khan remained for a while in Pattan, and gave orders 
that a village should he founded on the field of battle. It was 
called Jit-pur, or “The Town of Victory,^’ and it is flourishing 
to this day. In the year 795 (a.d. 1393) he proceeded to 
Khambaiat and brought all the country of Gujarat under his 
authority, as had been the practice of the Musulmans. Under 
his rule insubordination was put down, and the people were 
rescued from distress and injustice and brought to prosperity 
and comfort. 

It is stated in the “ Mahmud Shahi ” that in the despatch 
which was sent to the victorious Khan, His Majesty Muhamad 
Shah, in his great condescension, wrote a few lines with his 
own hand. These lines, without the addition or omission of a 
letter, were as follows :—{Six lines of titles beginning with) 
“ Barfidar-am Majlis ’Ali Khan ” {and ending with) “ A^zam 
Humaiun Zafar Khan.'’ He had also sent him a red umbrella 
and a superb camp equipage in the month of Rabi'-us-sani, 
H. 793,t [when he took leave of him at the commencement of 
his march, as already described]. 

In the year h. 796 (a.d. 1394) Sultan Muhamad bin Piroz 
Shah died. His coflln was conveyed from Muhamadabad to 
Dehli and deposited in the mausoleum {khatirah) of Sultan 
Firoz. He reigned six years and seven months. He was suc¬ 
ceeded, on the 19th Rabi’-ul-awal, by his eldest son, Humaiun 
Khan, who took the title of Sultan 'Ala-ud-din. On the 5th 


* The original of this expression is Nazim he-Nizam. 
t “ Tab. Akbari.” 

J This date is probably correct, but the date of Zafar Khan’s march from 
Dehli must, therefore, be placed in Babf’-us-sam', aad not in Eabi-ul-awal, as 
before stated. It is not likely that the news of the Gujarat rebellion should 
hare been received on the 1st of Babf’-ul-awal, that Zafar should receive his 
orders next day, and march the same day 1 
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Jumad-Txl-awal of the same year he diedj having reigned only 
one month and sixteen days. On the 20th of the same month, 
Mahmud Khan, his younger brother, ascended the throne with 
the title of Nasir-ud-dunya-wa-ud-din Mahmud Shah. 

At this period information reached Zafar Khan of the Rajah 
of I'dar having rebelled. The Khan led his army against the 
rebel and besieged him. Having invested the fort, he sent his 
forces in aU directions over the territory of I'dar to ravage and 
lay it waste. At length the Rajah, with great humility and 
sorrow, made due submission, and the Khan withdrew. He 
then formed the design of destroying the temple of Somnat, 
i.e. Rattan Did, but just then intelligence came that Malik 
Nasir,* * * § alias Rajah ’Adil Khan, ruler of the country of A'sir 
and Burhanpiir, had overstepped the boundaries of his own 
territory and encroached upon Sultanpur and Nandarbdr, which 
were dependencies of Gujarat. Zafar Khan gave up his design 
of going to Rattan, and proceeded by regular marches to repel 
the encroachments of 'Adil Khdn. On hearing of his approach, 
'Adil Khan fell back t and returned to A'sir. Zafar Khan also 
retired and went to Nahrwalah. 

In the year h. 797 (a.d. 1395) he led his army against 
Jharand,J a dependency of the country of Rai Bihara. He 
soon brought down the presumption of the infidel of that 
country, and proceeded from thence to Somnat. He threw 
down the celebrated idol temple of that place,§ and honoured 


* Firishtah, in his account of the Faruki dynasty, says that this mrasiou 
was really made by Malik Rajah, the father of Nasir Faruki. According to 
that writer, Malik Rajah, relying on the promised assistance of Dilawar 
E^ian, of Malwah (whose daughter was married to Nasir Khan), invaded 
Gujarat, but was driven into the fort of Thalnir, where he was besieged and 
compelled to sue for peace. He did not again attack Gujarat. 

f “ To Taluer.”—Firishtah. 

t Some MSS. have “ Bihar,” which is clearly an error. The copyists pro¬ 
bably confused Jharand with Jharkand. In the hthographed version it is 
“Rai Bihara.” The “Tab. Akbari” says that Jharand was to the west of 
Pattan, and perhaps the expression used in that work may be taken as show¬ 
ing that the name was given to some petty collection of villages. The 
“ Tarikh-i-Mahmud Shahi” also gives the name as “Jharand.” 

§ “ He bm-nt the temple, slew the infidels, ravaged the city, and built a 
mo.sque.”—“ Tab. Akban.’ 
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the city by establishing there the rules and customs of the 
religion of Islam, 

In A.H. 799 (a.d 1397) information was received that the 
infidel ruler of Mandu * was oppressing the ^luhamadans in 
his country. The Khan called together his ministers and 
noblesj and thus addressed them : " If the Musulmiins of the 
east country suffer hardship, it behoves those of the west to 
render them assistance Now, on the contrary, we hear that 
the infidels of Mandu are oppressing the Muhamadans in their 
country. If under these circumstances we remain passive, 
what excuse shall we have to offer for our conduct when we 
stand before the throne of the King of Kings ? ^ly inelination 
is to chastise the base infidels. What do you think of the 
matter ? ” They replied that they all agreed with him. Orders 
were given to beat the signal drum for the march, and the 
forces proceeded towards Mandii. 

The Rajah of Mandu, relying in his heart on the strength 
of his fortress,t shut himself up in it, and the victorious Khan 
invested it and strove to reduce it. But the place was very 
strong, and he was long in accomplishing his object. A year 
and some months he remained before the fortress, but in the 
end the Rajah of Mandii, being brought to great distress and 
thoroughly humbled, made a solemn engagement that hence¬ 
forward he would not harass Muhamadans and would transmit 
proper tribute. 

Zafar Khan went from thence to Ajmir to visit the tomb of 
Khwajah MuTn-ul-hakk-wa-ush-shara’-wa ud-din.j He walked 
on foot the distance of three Ms from Ajmir to the sacred 
tomb, and there went through the proper observances. From 
thence he proceeded to Sambhar and Dindwanah. Having 

* Ail the copies agree in this reading, but the “ Tab. Akbari,’* followed by 
Firishtah, is no doubt correct in the name “ Mandal-garli,*’ which, accordins: 
to Briggs, “ was a dependency of the Rana of Chitdr/* 

t This is the reading of MS. B, and seems to give the host sense. 

J Shekh or Khwajah Mn’m-ud-din Chi'oli (of Chisht). He was the con¬ 
temporary and chief adviser of Mnhamad bin Sum. The saint’s shrine is at 
Ajmir. See “ Gazetteer of Ajmir,” p. 51, 
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chastised the infidels there, he went on to Dilwarah and 
Jagw^rah.* * * § There also he chastised the infidels, and then 
returned to his capital. He reached the city of Pattan on the 
17th Ramazan A.H. 799 (a.d. 1397). Then he gave his army 
rest for a year, and did not go anywhere himself. In this year 
Tatar Khan, the son of Zafar Khan, came from Dehli to Pattan. 

The author of “ Tarihh-i-Mahmud Shahi ” relates that upon 
the death of Sultan Muhamad, son of Sultan Firoz, great dis¬ 
turbances arose and continued in the kingdom of Dehli, so that 
every great noble aspired to the throne. After a period of 
some duration, the authority in Dehli fell to Ikbal Khan,t as 
vicegerent. At that time Tatar Khan, son of Zafar Khan, 
was at the town of Panipat,J whither Ikbal Khan marched. 
Tdtar Khan left his baggage in the fort of Panipat, and made 
a dash upon Dehli and invested it. Ikbal Khan took the fort 
of Panipat, seized T^tdr^s baggage,§ and made the garrison 
prisoners. This loss disabled Tatar Khan from remaining in 
that quarter, so he proceeded to Gujarat, intending to raise an 
army there and renew the war with Ikbal Khan.|| When he 
waited upon his father, Zafar Khfin, he met with a gracious 
reception. But although his father showed him every kind¬ 
ness, the high-flying bird of his ambition would not rest in the 
nest it had found. The desire for revenge upon Ikbal Khan 
and his ambitious designs upon Dehli, were never absent from 
his heart. His fixed resolve was to lead an army against that 
city. 

At this time the news came that Pir Muhamad Moghal, 

* Jalwara.—“ Tab. Akbari.” The lithographed edition has “ Chakwarah ” 

He is called Mallu Khan in other books. See “ Mahomedan Historians ” 
vol. iv. p. 31. The version of the Uthographed edition has been followed in 
this passage. In all the MSS. it is palpably corrupt. 

X The “Tab. Akbari” says that Tatar Khan was at Thanesar,,bnt he may 
well have moved down and seized Panipat. 

§ The MSS. give both hanah and bamjdh m this place; and though the 
latter is no doubt properly (e/. “ Farkang-i-Bashidi ”) rather the “ place of 
the baggage,” i.e. the baggage-guard or rear-guard, the two words seem to 
be employed in this work as wholly convertible terms, and hangdh should 
be translated as the context indicates in each case. 

II “ Mahomedan Historians,” vol. iv. p. 34. 
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under the orders of Sahib-kiran Amir Timur Gurgan, had led 
his army to the vicinity of Multan, and was besieging that 
city, which was under the command of Sarang Khan, brother 
of Ikbal Khan. The design of attacking Dehli, which under 
these circumstances would have been criminal, was therefore 
deferred. 

In the year h. 800 (a.d. 1398) Zafar Khan and Tatar Khan 
marched to punish the infidels of I'dar. They invested the 
fort and ravaged the country around it, and they were resolved 
that they would not retire until the country of I'dar was com¬ 
pletely subdued. But the intelligence came that Timur had 
arrived at Dehli and had captured that city. This intelligence 
made them think it inexpedient to remain absent from their 
capital; so, exacting a suitable tribute, they made peace with 
the Rajah Rdo Mai and returned to the fortress of Pattan. 
In the same year the infidels of Somnat rose in rebellion on 
every side, in the hope of regaining their independence. Zafar 
Khan and his son marched to repress this presumptuous under¬ 
taking, and soon crushed the revolt. In this year also, Sultan 
Mahmud, the son of Sultan Muhamad and grandson of Sultan 
Firoz Shah, who had fled before Timur, and had been leading 
a vagrant and wandering life in the remote parts and corners 
of his own dominions, arrived at Pattan.* Zafar Khan went 
out to meet him, and brought him into Pattan with all honour. 
Sultan Mahmud’s object was to obtain Zafar Khan’s alliance 
and to march upon Dehli. The Khan did not think the enter¬ 
prise advisable, so the Sultan felt aggrieved and departed to 
Alp Khan,t ruler of Malwah. But his proposal did not find 
acceptance with that chief, so the Sultan made no stay, but 

* The “ Tabakat-i-Akbari ” says that Mahmud’s arrival was preceded by 
that of a host of destitute fugitives from Dehli, all of whom Zafar Khan 
received hospitably and relieved according to their several wants. 

t Alp was not yet king, or even ruler of Malwah, his father, Dilawar Khiin, 
be ng yet alive. As a matter of fact, Dilawar Khan u as rather inclined to 
support the exiled king in an attempt to recover his throne ; but Alp Khan 
disagreed with his father on this point, and withdrew himself to Mandu, 
where he commenced the building of tliat celebrated fortress. (Bri»gs’ 
Firishtah, vol. iv. pp. 168, 169.) “ 
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went oflF to Kanauj, and remained wandering about in that 
neighbourhood.* 

The author of the “ Tarikh-i-Mahmud Shahi" relates that 
when Tatar Khan came to Gujarat, he was received very gra¬ 
ciously by his father. After some time, he one day,t in a respect¬ 
ful manner and in suitable language, represented to his father 
that the kingdom of Dehli had been ruined by the reverses of 
its unstable sovereigns, and by the ravages and havoc of Timur. 
He urged his father to march on Dehli, saying that the 
moment he displayed his standard in the neighbourhood of 
that city, his arrival would be joyfully hailed by the people. 
The Khan replied, that it must be borne in mind that short¬ 
sighted people always can see in skill nothing but error, and 
in virtue nothing but wrong-doing. An advance in that direc¬ 
tion {i.e. on Dehli) might be undertaken only for the public 
welfare, still time-serving men would attribute it to a desire 
of obtaining the throne; any attempt, therefore, at that 
time, and in that direction, would be inexpedient. The Prince 
replied j;— 

“ He who would the throne attain, 

Must not from the sword refrain." 

* The “ Tabakat-i-Akbari ” gives the following particulars. It is not clear 
whether they are merely another version of the events above narrated, under 
different dates, or whether they are really the events of later years. “ In the 
year 803 a.h. (a.d. 1401) Zafar Khan marched against the fort of I'dar. He 
invested it. After fighting had gone on for some days, the Rajah one night 
evacuated the place and fled to Bijanagar. The next morning Zafar Khan, 
having made his entry into the fort, returned thanks to God, and overthrew 
the idol temples. He placed a garrison in the fort, divided the country among 
his chiefs, and, having settled the affairs of the country, returned to Pattan. 
In the year 804 a.h. (a.d. 1402) Zafar Khan was informed that the infidel 
Hindus had again assembled round Sdmnat, and were making great efforts 
to re-establish their religion. He set out for the place, sending on his army 
in advance. The dogs of Sdmnat came forth by the road near the sea, and 
an action began. Zafar Khan pressed forward on the wings of haste, and 
destroyed many. Those who escaped fled to the fort of (Pattan) Diu. After 
some days he took the fort, and made all within food for the sword. The 
chief he cast nnder the feet of an elephant. He destroyed the idol temples, 
built a masjiil, appointed licizis, inuftis, and masters of the law, and, leaving a 
garrison, returned to Pattan, his capital.” ^ 

The “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi ” says that Tatar Khan made this proposition soon 
after the retreat of Timur, and when Ikbal Klnin had regained power. 

J The literal meaning of this reply is, of course, “ Hereditary kingdoms 
are only to be won by the sword. 
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After repeated discussions, in the year 806 a.h. (1403 a.d.), 
the virtuous mind of Zafar Khan determined to place Tatar 
Khan upon the throne, with the title of Nasir-ud-dunia-wa-ud- 
din Muhamad Shah,* * * § and to make over to him his army, 
treasure, and all the appanages of royalty. He withdrew him¬ 
self from the eminence of his grandeur, and retired into 
private life in the town of Asawal,t and in the month of 
Jumad-ul-akhir of that year Sultan Muhamad Shah ascended 
the throne at Asawal, with all pomp and splendour. In the 
very same week he descended from his throne and mounted 
his horse to make war upon the infidels of Nadot, and he put 
down several of them whose forces and whose lofty hills had 
enabled them to defy the royal power. Then he marehed with 
a large army towards Dehli, and so raised great apprehension 
in the heart of Ikbal Khan. Suddenly in the month of 
Sha’ban he became seriously ill, and though skilled physicians 
treated him, all was in vain. 

^Tllen physic only adds to pain, 

All hope o{ cure is surely vain. 

He surrendered the jewel of his life, that is to say, his spirit, 
to the Keeper of Spirits, and his body was buried in the 
province of Pattan.J 

It is commonly believed among the best-informed of the 
people of Gujarat, and inquiry seems to confirm the story 
which has frequently been repeated in history, that Tatar Khan 
conspired with certain discontented men, his friends outwardly, 
his enemies in reality, and placed his father in confinement. 
He then seated himself on the throne, with the title of Mu- 


* Firisttah gives the title as GhiHS-ud-dunia-wa-ud-diii Muhamad Shah, 

t Asawal was just outside the site subsequently chosen for the city of 
Ahmadabad, as will appear more fully in the sequel. 

X “ He reigned two months and a few days.”—“ Tab. Akbarf.” 

§ “ Tatar Khan basely seized his otvn father and sent him prisoner to 
Asawal. He then made himself king.”—“ Tab. Mubarak-Shahi,” “ Mahomedan 
Historians,” vol. iv. p. 39. See also “ Tarikh-i-Alfi,” which says that Tatar 
Khan deprived his father of power, and that he was confined in the fort of 
Bharuj. 
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hamad Shah, and won over all the oflScials and army. After¬ 
wards he waged war against the infidels of Nadot and subdued 
them. Then he directed his course towards Dehli, hut 
drank the draught of death, and went to the city of non¬ 
existence. The cause of his death was this. In his ambition 
for the things of this life he threw aside the respect due to a 
father, a respect which is a lasting blessing to him who pays 
it; and God Almighty then sowed the seed of vengeance in the 
heart of his father, the natural soil of love and the abode of 
affection. Wherefore some of those who were in attendance 
upon Tatar Khan, hut who were personally inclined to Zafar 
Khan, gave him poison.* The author of the “ Mahmud 
Shahi ” (may God forgive him!) has spent a great deal of 
eloquence upon this matter, but in accordance with the aphorism 
that plain truth will prevail, he has recorded the fact. After 
his death, Sultan Muhamad was known as Khuddiagdn-i-Shahid 
the Martyred Lord.” 

A story is told that Sultiin Muhamad sent a large sum of 
money as a present to Kutb-ul-’Arifin Shekh Ahmad Ganj- 
bakhsh, and asked for a blessing on his reign. The Shekh 
refused to accept it, and sent it back, saying, “ This money 
belongs to your father, withdraw your hand from its posses¬ 
sion.” 

After the death of Sultan Muhamad, Zafar Khan came 
forth,t and all the officers and nobles again submitted to his 


* “ Mnzaffar Shah sent one of his confidants to his brother Shams Khan, 
nrging him to kill Tatar Khan and deliver his old brother from his wrongs.” 
Shams Khan expostnlated, but Mnzaffar Shah became more urgent, and 
“ Shams Khan, moved with pity for his brother, poisoned Mahmud Shah 
(sic) at the town of Sinor. He then hastened (to Asawal), took his brother 
out of prison, and replaced him on the throne.”—Firishtah. See “ Maho- 
medan Historians,” vol. iv. p. 39. The “ Tabakat-i-Akbari ” also mentions 
Shams KKan as the reported poisoner of Mahomed Shah, who had made him 
vazir. 

t According to the “Tarikh-i-Alfi,” “from the fort of Bhariij.” This 
work also expressly says that though Tatar Khan had assumed the royal 
style of Muhamad Shah and the royal umbrella, and had the khuthah read 
and coin struck in his name, yet that Zafar Khan refrained from doing so 
at this time. 
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rule, and offered their eondolences and congratulations. The 
Khan reassured them, and proceeded towards his capital. But 
to the end of his life the eyes of Zafar Khan were always full 
of tears, and his sighs and lamentations never ceased by night or 
day. He frequently left the cares of government to his brother 
Shams Khan, and desired to withdraw into seclusion; but 
Shams Khan’s refusal prevented this. At length he sent Shams 
Khan to take the place of Jalal Khokhar, and conferred upon 
him the government of Nagor. He named Ahmad Khan, son 
of Sultan Muhamad, his successor, and trained him for the 
(royal) office. 

On the 19th Sha’bau, in the year h. 807 (a.d. 1404), news 
arrived that Amir Timur had died in that year, after a reign 
of thirty-six years. In the same year Ikbal Khan marched 
out of Dehli to take Kaiiauj from Sultan Mahmud, grandson 
of Sultan Firoz, who had wandered thither. Sultan Mahmud 
was shut up in the fort at that place, and Ikbal Khan besieged 
him for some time, but his efforts were unavailing, and he 
returned to Dehli. 

In the year 808 (a.d. 1405) Zafar Khan prepared an army 
for the assistance of Sultan Mahmud, and intended to march 
against Dehli, but intelligence came that, on the 19th JumM-ul- 
awal, a bloody battle was fought between Ikbal Khdn and Khizr 
Khan. Khizr Khiin was victorious, and Ikbal Khan was killed. 
Sultan Mahmud then proceeded from Kanauj to Dehli, and sat 
upon the throne of his ancestors. Zafar Khan’s march was 
thus stopped. 

When the striking of coin and supreme authority were no 
longer exercised by the House of Delhi,* the nobles and 
officers (of Gujarat) represented to Zafar Khan, at an auspicious 
time and favourable moment, that the government of the 
country of Gujarat could not be maintained without the signs 

* In rendering this passage the reading of the lithographed edition is 
followed. Besides, the fact is accurately stated, for the Dehli kings appear 
to have struck no coins in their own names between 804 and 815 a.h. 

6 • 
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and manifestation of kingly authority. No one was eapable 
of wielding regal power but himself; be was, therefore, indi¬ 
cated by public opinion as the person who ought, for the 
maintenance of the Mahomedan religion and tradition, to 
unfold the royal umbrella over his head, and to delight the 
eyes of those who longed for that beautiful display. In 
compliance with this requisition, in the year h. 810 (a.d. 1407), 
three years and seven months* after the death of Sultan 
Muhamad, the victorious Zafar Khan raised the umbrella of 
royalty, and took to himself the title of MuzaflFar Shah at 
Birpur. 

From Birpur, MuzaflFar went to Dhar, which is a dependency 
of Malwah, with the object of obtaining the submission of Alp 
Kh£n,t son of Dilawar Khan, the ruler of that country. He 
intimated that if Alp Khan yielded it would be well for him; 
if not, be was to be driven from the country. Alp Khan, from 
ill fate and his pride of power, gave battle; but the brave 
warriors of MuzaflFar Shdh soon scattered his ranks as a whirl¬ 
wind scatters clouds, and he was obliged to fly into the fortress 
of Dhar.J The Sultan invested the fort, and Alp Khan was 
quickly reduced to extremity and obliged to surrender. The 
Sultan ordered him into confinement, and gave the country to 
Nasrat Khan.§ 


* According to some MSS, of the **Tab. Akbari/’ the interregnum lasted 
“ one year and four months.” One MS. has “ three years and four months.” 
It says also that MuzafEar Shah’s full title was Shams-ud-dunia-wa-nd-diu. 

f “ Sultan MuzafEar Shah had been informed that [Alp Khan afterwards] 
Sultan Hoshang had poisoned his father Dilawar Khan, so he placed him and 
some of his associates in confinement. There had been great friendship and 
affection between the Sultan and Dilawar Khan when they served together 
under Firoz Shah.”—“Tab. Akbari.” “Mahomedan Historians,” vol. iv. 
p. 36. Firishtah’s verdict (which is probably impartial) is one of “Not 
proven.’’ The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” says that the occasion of Muzaffiar’s attack 
was that Hoshang had attempted to assume the position of an independent 
prince in Malwah; it also calls Nasrat Khan MuzafEar Shah’s brother. Per¬ 
haps the discrepancies may be reconciled by supposing that Shams Khan 
was his only full brother, Nasrat Khan his half-brother. 

{ According to Firishtah the battle was stubbornly contested, and Muzaffar 
Shah was himself wounded. 

§ The “ Tab. Akbari ” calls Nasrat Khun the younger brotlier of Muzafflar, 
but this is possibly an error. It is said elsewhere that Muzaffar Shah had 
only one brother. Shams Khan, who had just, been appointed to Nagdr, 
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Intelligence now arrived that Sultan Ibrahim Jdnpuri had 
raised his standards at Kanauj with the intention of subduing 
Dehli. Sultan Muzatfar thereupon determined to march to 
the assistance of Sultan Mahmud, the sovereign of Dehli. 
On hearing of this, Sultan Ibrahim Jdnpuri desisted, and 
returned to Jdnpiir. Sultan Muzaffar also fell back to 
his capital. 

Muzaffar carried with him Alp Khan, whom he kept in con¬ 
finement for a year. Miisa Khan, a relation of Alp Khan, 
who had been governor of Mandii under him, having made 
himself strong, brought several districts of Malwah into his 
possession. Alp Khan wrote a petition with his own hand, 
which he sent to the Sultan Muzaffar. He represented that 
Musa Khan, who was one of his dependants, had established 
his authority over Malwah; but that if the Sultdn would 
release him (Alp Khan) from the chains of imprisonment, and 
bind him with the chains of obligation, he would recover the 
country from Musa Khan, and would remain the Sultan’s 
obedient servant for the rest of his life. Sultan Muzafi'ar took 
Alp Khan into favour, and sent his grandson, Ahmad Khan, 
and a large army along with Alp Khan to expel Musa Khan 
from the fortress of Mandu, and ordered him to place Alp 
Khan in charge of that place and its dependencies, and then 
himself to return. The prince proceeded by regular marches 
to Mandii, and Musa Khan, being, unable to resist, took 
to fiight. The prince then placed Alp Khan in Mandii, and 
returned.* 


where lie and his descendants ruled for long after. JTasrat Khan may, ho-w- 
ever, possibly be a title by which he ■v\-as known, or there may have been 
other brothers of Muzaffar Shah besides Shams Khan. The statements of 
mere relationship by various writers are, as will be seen hereafter, very 
vague and contradictory. 

* The “ Tab. Akbari” states that the people of Malwah rose against the 
harsh rule of Nasrat Khan, and expelled him. Then they made Musa Khan, 
a relation (khicesh) of Alp Khan, their chief; and he took up his residence 
in the fort of Mandu. Sultan Muzaffar released Alp Khan, and sent him 
with Prince Ahmad and an army to Malwah, of which they soon obtained 
possession. Prince Ahmad placed it in charge of Alp Khan, and returned to 
Gujarat. According to Firishtah, Alp Khan had been placed in the custody 
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In the same year, 810 (a.d. 1407), Sultan Muzaffar sent an 
army against the infidels of Kambh-kot,* under the command 
of Khudawand Kh^n. He also sent a person to wait upon 
Shekh Kasim, who was one of the holy men of the time, to 
ask his blessing, so that the arms of Islam might prove vic¬ 
torious. The Shekh looked over the muster-roll of the army. 
He drew a line over several of the names, and said, “ These 
men will obtain the crown of martyrdom, the others will 
return triumphant.” The result was just as the Shekh had 
predicted.” 

The author of the “ Tarikh-i-Bahadar Shahi” places the death 
of Muzaffar Shah in the end of the month of Safar a.h. 813 
(a.d. 1410), but does not mention the cause of his death. The 
circumstances of his death, as commonly reported and believed, 
were as follows. The Kolis inhabiting the town of As^wal 
rebelled and took to highway robbery and plundering. Sultan 
Muzaffar sent the force which he always had in readiness at the 
seat of government, under the command of Ahmad Khan, to 
punish them. Ahmad Khan went out of the eity and 
encamped near the reservoir of Khan Sarwar. He there sent 
for learned men, and asked what was the opinion of men 
learned in the law and devoted to religion upon the following 
circumstances. “If one person kills the father of another 
unjustly, ought the son of the murdered man to exact retalia- 


of the prince, and so won him oyer that he begged, and obtained from the 
Sultan, the release and reinstatement of his prisoner. The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” 
agrees’mainly with this statement, and adds that ISTasrat disgusted not only 
the people of Malwah, but the Gujarat troops also who were with him. A 
large number of these deserted, and the nobles of Malwah put Musa Khan, 
who was the cousin (uncle’s son) of Hoshang, on the throne. A longer 
account is also given of the campaign. It is affirmed that Prince Ahmad 
went no farther than Dhar, and then returned. Hoshang was not at first 
joined by the nobles, whose families were for the most part in Musa Khan’s 
power at Mandu; and he himself went to Mahesar on the Xarbadab, where 
he endeavoured to effect the conquest of the country, but without success, 
until MaKk Ma’ghis, who was a son of one of Hoshang’s uncles, took his part, 
and fled out of Mandu to him. This began to break up Musa Khan’s party, 
and eventually he found himself unable to hold Mandu, and marched out of 
one gate as Hoshang walked m by another. 

* The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” gives this name as Kanth-kot.” 
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tion ?" Everyone answered “ Yes,” and they gave their 
formal opinion. Ahmad Khan took the paper and kept it 
by him. Next day he went into the city, made the Sultan 
prisoner, and poisoned him. The Sultan said to him, “ O 
son, why art thou in such haste ? all this is intended for you.” 
He replied (in the words of the Kuran), “ All men have their 
times appointed, and when the hour is come, they cannot delay 
or advance it a moment.” The Sultan said, “Listen to a few 
words of advice from me, which will be useful to you. First, 
do not give your friendship to him who has led you to this 
deed, hut rather put him to death. Next, abstain from strong 
drinks, for such abstinence is proper for kings. Put Shekh 
Malik and Shir Malik to death, for they are both strife- 
makers.” He spoke also some other words of advice. 

Sultan Muzaffar died at the end of the month of Safar, and 
was buried in the tomb which is in the citadel of Pattan. It is 
said that Sultan Ahmad bitterly repented of, and suffered deep 
remorse after, the death of his grandfather, which he compassed 
in the thoughtless days of youth through association with the 
wicked.* 

* The “ Mirat-i-Alimadi ” says that Sultan iluzaffar reigned eighteen 
years eight months and fourteen days. The “Tab. Akbari” says he 
reigned three years eight months and sixteen days after his second accession, 
and died in the month of Safar 814, five months and thirteen days after 
the accession of Ahmad Shah. This is explained by the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi,’* 
■which states that Sultan Muzaffar, being ill, abdicated in favour of his 
grandson, when he had reigned three years eight months and sixteen days, 
but that he did not die till five months and sixteen days later, which are 
reckoned as part of his reign, though the khuthah was read, and coin was 
struck, in the name of Ahmad Shah during that interval. The “ Tarikh-i- 
Alfi’' says nothing of the poisoning, but, on the contrary, declares that 
Muzaffar died of the disease which caused him to abdicate. This tallies -with 
the account of the “Tab. Akbari.” The facts so circumstantially given by 
these two writers seejn to be correct, and although not absolutely irreconcila¬ 
ble with the supposition that Ahmad caused his grandfather to be poisoned, 
are at least prini'l facie in conflict ■with it, and, at any rate, seem to dispose 
of the alleged motive for the crime. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

BEIGN OF AHMAD SHAH, SON OF TATAB KHAN, SON OF 
ZAFAB KHAn (mUZAFFAB SHAH). 

Sulta'n Ahmad,* son of Muhamad Shah, son of Muzaffar 
Shdh, ascended the throne on the I4th Eamazan a.h. 813 
(a.d. 1410). Soon afterwards his cousin Modiid, son of Firoz 
Khan,t who was Governor of Barodah, won over the amirs of 
that country, and set up his own claim to rule. In order 
to carry into effect his futile design, he allied himself with 
certain men fond of turmoil, who joined him at Nariad, such 
as Hisam-ul-Mulk Bhandiri and Malik Ahmad his son, Malik 
BadarJ Khatri, and the son of Habib-ul-Mulk Mustaufi, Malik 
Karim Khusru, Jiwan Das, and Payag Das. They defeated 
Bikan and A'dam Afghan,§ the king’s men, and, making Jiwan 
Khatri their leader, they went on their way to destruction. || 

* He assntaed the title of Nasir-nd-din, which is given on hia coins. See 
Thomas’s “ Chronicles of the Pathan Kings,” p. 352. 

t Pirishtah says that Firoz Khan himself was leader of the revolt, and 
was proclaimed king. The reading of the name here given is supported by 
the “ Mnntafchab-ut-Tawarikh,” and is, no doubt, accnrate, although the 
“ Tab. Akbari,” followed by Pirishtah, says, “ Firoz Khan, sou of Sultan 
Muzaffar Shah.” The printed version calls him “ Mn’id-ud-din, cousin of the 
Sultan.” See subsequent notes. 

J “ Malik Badar,” in two MSS. which have been followed; others read 
“ Shahpadar.” 

§ The “ Tab. Akbari ” makes these the names of one man; but the pro¬ 
babilities are in favour of the reading in the text. Bikan Afghan escaped, 
and rejoined the Sultan. 

II The “ Tab. Akbari ” says that Sultan Hoshang of Malwah had agreed to 
support this rebellion, and had actually put his army in the field with that 
object. Sultan Hoshang was the “ Alp Khan ” of the previous chapter, who 
was under obligations to the dynasty, and probably personally to Ahmad 
Shah himself. The “Tarikh-i-Alfi” supports the statement of the “Tab. 
Akbari,” and says that the descendants of Muzaffar Shsih having come to an 
agreement between themselves, Sultan Hoshang had to return, having effected 
nothing. The “Tab. Akbari” says that’Imad-ul-MuIk was sent to attack 
Hoshang, who retreated, and several of the zamindars who had joined him 
were captured and imprisoned. 
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One day Jivan Das assembled the amirs, and said that it was 
incumbent on them to attempt the reduction of Nahrwalah 
(i.e. Pattan), if they intended to carry out their design. They 
replied that they were incapable of contending with Ahmad 
Khauj and that it would be wiser to propose terms of accom¬ 
modation. Jiwan charged them with pusillanimity, and the 
discussion ended by a quarrel, in which Jiwan was killed. The 
amirs all went and paid homage to the Sultan, from whom 
they received presents and honours.* 

Modiid, son of Firoz Khan, went to Khambaiat. Then he 
was joined by Shekh Malik, entitled “ Masti ” f Khan, son of 
Sultan MuzafFar,j; who was Governor of Surat § and Eaner. 
When the Sultan marched against them they left Kambhaiat, 
and went to Bharuj (Broach). 1| He pursued them thither, and 
invested the place. The army of Mddud sent envoys to the 
Sultan, came over to him, and made their submission. Masti 
Khan also asked permission to wait on the Sultan, who, a few 
days later, sent for him, received him graciously, and forgave 
his ofltence. Sultan Ahmad then returned successful to the 
city of Asawal. When he got to Asawal he began to plan 
the extirpation of A'sa Bhil.^ 

* Firishtali says he restored them to all the jdgirs, &c. 

+ “ Habib ” is given in none of the texts, -which read “ Mati,” “ Mithi,” 
“Med,” and “ Shahraman,” but the “Tab. Akhari” consistently uses the 
name “ Habib,” which is in accordance -ivith Mahomedan nomenclature. 
“ Masti Khan ” may have been his nick-name. 

X The “ Tab. Akbari ” says that Sa’adat Khan and Sher Khan, also sons 
of Sultan Mnzaffar, joined him. Firishtah gives these names also. 

§ These names are variously given; “ Surat ” occurs as “ Bdrath,” and 
Eaner in various shapes; but, from the subsequent locality of the fighting, 
“ Surat ” seems the most probable reading. 

II According both to the “ Tab. Akbari ” and Firishtah, Sultan Hoshang 
•was again in communication -with this fresh set of rebels, and, apparently, 
had actually marched to assist them. It is possible that the statement 
cited, in note jj, p. 88, also from the “ Tab. Akbari,” may apply to this occa¬ 
sion. The account of the “ Tab. Akbai’i ” here clearly supplies a deficiency 
in the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari.” 

^ In most of the MSS. this passage reads simply, “ extirpated A'sa Bhil,” 
but one MS. gives the reading adopted, which is evidently preferable ; for 
so important an action as the destruction of A'sa Bhil would hardly have 
been thus cursorily noticed ; and, as a matter of fact, if, as is probable, A'sa 
Bhil was the same as the founder of Asirgarh, this was eventually accom- 
phshed (in an utterly cruel and treacherous manner) by another hand. (See 
Firishtah, vol. iv. pp. 288-90, Briggs’ translation.) 
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In this same year,* which is known by the word “ dkhir ” 
(foundation), with the assent and leave of that Moon of the 
Faithful and Sun of the Righteous, Shekh Ahmad Ganj- 
hakhsh, he began to build and establish the great cityf of 
Ahmadabad, in the immediate vicinity of Asawal.J This 
foundation has been well celebrated in poetry by Halwi 
Shirazi.§ In the year 820|| (a.d. 1417), the fortifications of 
Ahmadabad were finished the year is known by the word 
“ khirak.” It is recorded that the founding of the city of 
Ahmadabad is attributable to four persons of the name of 
Ahmad. First, that Pole-star of Shekhs and Holy Men, 
Shekh Ahmad Khattu, who lined out with his own hand the 
west side ; second, the king of the city, who lined out the east 
side; third, Shekh Ahmad; and fourth, Mulla Ahmad, who 
respectively lined out the other two sides, both of these last 
being among the connections of the Sultan and among the 
great men of the time. It is recorded that Sultan Ahmad had 
many outward graces and was pure-minded, and he was usually 
favoured by God. The beauty of the city of Ahmadabad 
testifies to this, and all four Ahmads** have ever since been 

* This is a chronogram which, by the aijad method, gives 813 a.h. 

t “ Shahr-i-JIn’azzam,” the epithet which the writer nsually applies to 
Ahmadabad. 

J As will be evident from several passages which occur later on, “ Asa- 
wal ” remained outside the walls of Ahmadabad. One part of it was, perhaps, 
near the tank marked “ Asarva ” on the Trigonometrical Survey Map of 
Gujarat, Sheet No. 7, 6 miles N.W. of Ahmadabad ; but it seems also to have 
extended to the banks of the Sabarmati river on the one side, and up to the 
gates of the city on the other. 

§ “ Halwi Shirazi ” was the author of the “ Tarikh-i-Ahmad Shahi,” and 
the verses alluded to form the first of several extracts from that work which 
will be dealt with hereafter. 

II 820. This date is variously given in the MSS. as 810, 816, 820, 830; but 
810 A.H. was before Ahmad Shah’s accession, and is, therefore, impossible, 
but is (as written) an easy error for 820. Two MSS., however, give 820, 
and the chronogram l;hirak’ (apparently the Hindi or Gujarati ihirich or 
khirki, “ a door ”), also gives, by the aljad method, 820 a.h. 

f The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi,” in giving the detail of the building, says it was 
built on the banks of the Sabarmati, to which, however, it gives the fuller 
name of “ Sabamah mati,” evidently the Sanskrit “ Suvama mati.” 

** Shekh Ahmad Khattu, sumamed Ganj-bakhsh (“the treasure-giver”), 
was sumamed from Khattu, a village near Nagor, which was the residence of 
his spiritual father, Shekh (or Baba) Ishak, and where the latter lies 
buried. He was instracted by Ishak in the learning and doctrines of the 
“ Silsilah Maghribiah ” (or Western sect), of which he became .the lamp or 
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praised, for by the blessing of their instrumentality this city 
is so charming to behold that in beauty it outvies all the cities 
of the earth. Travellers are agreed that they have found no 
city in the whole earth so beautiful, charming, and splendid.* 


most famous teacber. He started on a pilgrimage to the holy places, while 
Rasti Khan was governing Gujarat. He embarked at Kambhaiat, and on 
his way thither passed through Pattan, where he became acquainted with, 
and was apparently received into favour by, Fatteh Khan, the father of 
Rasti Khan. He did not return by Gujarat, but disembarked at Tathah. 
He, however, had learned to like Gnjarat, and while Muzaffar was still ruling 
as Governor, and before he had assumed the title of Sultan, he came to 
Gujarat and settled at Sarkhej, a village about three kos (S.E.) from Asawal, 
and afterwards, at Ahmadabad. He was, as has been seen, associated with 
Sultan Ahmad in the building of the latter place, and is said to have actively 
exerted himself in carrying out the Sultan’s wishes. He died at Sarkhej, in 
849 A.H., at the alleged age of 111 (lunar) years. He lies buried at Sarkhej, 
and his mausoleum, with the buildings attached, are said to have been begun 
by Muhamad Shah I., the son of Ahmad Shah, and to have been completed 
by his son and successor, Kutb-ud-din Shah. Sultan Mahmud Bigarah and 
Sultan Muzaffar II. (“ the Clement ") lie buried in the shadow of bis tomb. 
[Bloohmann’s “ A'm-i-Akbari,” p. 507, which quotes the “Khazfnat-ul-Asfia, 
Labor,” p. 967, and other works on saints, and also the “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi,” 
which quotes the “ Malfuz-i-Kabir,” of Shekh Abul Kasim, “ Pesh inmaz.”] 
Of the third Ahmad, Malik Ahmad, the “Mirat-i-Ahmadf ” says, “He sleeps 
near the Kahnpurah Gate.” Of the fourth, Kazi Ahmad, the “ Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi ” merely says that he died at Pattan in 840 A.ii., and lies buried there. 

* The Emperor Aurangzib thought differently. In his Memoirs, after 
abusing the climate, the character of the country, the vegetation, the water, 
he goes on to say, “ I have already called this city Gardiibad (the Abode of 
Dust) s now I know not what to call it—whether Samumistan (the Country 
of the Simum or hot wind), Bimaristan (the Country of Ill-health), Zakkum- 
dar (Thorn-brake), or Jahanuumabad (the Abode of Hell), for all these names 
are appropriate.”—“Mahomedan Historians,” vol. vi. p. 359. From Mr. 
Hope’s work on the architecture of Ahmadabad it appears that there were 
at least two other ancient Hindu cities close to this neighbomhood besides 
Asawal—Chandrasisti and Srinagar. As has been seen, Asawal itself was tra¬ 
ditionally without the walls; but Mr. Hope says, “ An old Hindu fortification 
or enclosure, containing a temple of the goddess Bhadra-Kalee was selected as a 
nucleus, and one of its towers called Manik boorooj (burj) is said to contain 
the foundation-stone (whence the name of the principal street, the Manik 
Chdk). Close by arose a mosque, named after the Sultan, a palace which 
received magnificent additions in subsequent reigns, and other edifices, 
some of which still survive as public buildings, and make the enclosure, yet 
caUed the Bhudder (Bhadar), now, as ever, the seat of Government.” At a 
distance of about a mile from the palace, the city walls described a semi¬ 
circle of some five miles in circumference, resting on the river and frowning 
down upon it, fifty feet high or more. The space within the ramparts was 
reserved for the faithful alone; in the suburbs the Hindoo was permitted 
to locate himself.”—Hope’s “ Architecture of Ahmadabad,” 1st ed., p. 27. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that the city walls are not now as left 
by Sultan Ahmad. Sultan Mahmud Bigarah is expressly said by Firishtah 
to have drawn a fresh line of circumvallation round the city. Sultan Ahmad 
is said by the “ Tab. Akbarf ” to have fomided 360 pvrahs or hamlets 
outside the city, and some of these appear, from later notices, to have been 
included within this or some other later wall. 
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Other cities may excel it in population, but no other city 
comes up to it in beauty and splendour.* The chief masjid 
situated near Manik Chok, was commenced in a.h. 815t 
(A.n. 1412). A detailed account of its measurement, of its 
pillars, its domes, and its arches, has been drawn up for the 
information of the followers of Islam. 


Length (exclusive of the court and north and south 
corridors ....... 

Breadth (exclusive of the court) .... 

Breadth of the court ...... 

Breadth of the south and north wings 


100 gaj 
50 „ 
120 „ 
20 „ 


Number of Pillars. 

Within the masjid itself (exclusive of those in the Muluh 


Khanah) ......... 352 

In the entrance of the Muluh Khanah . . . .12 

In the throne of the Muluh Khanah .... 8 

In the north and south corridors.212 

In the east, south, and north gates .... 32 

In the .91 


Domes. 

Besides the domes on the south and north corridors, and 
on the great gates ....... 77 

Of which 20 are large, and 57 small. 


Steps. 


In each of the two recesses are 176 steps, and below each 93. 


* Here follow two pieces of poetry, possibly extracts from the “Tarikh-i- 
Ahmad Shahi ” of Halwi Shirazi. 

+ 815 is the date given in all the MSS., but the lithographed copy has 817. 
The former date is, in itself, more probable, for the Sultan, who was a zealous 
Mahomedan, was not likely to have deferred the foundation of the great 
public masjid of his new city for several years. The dimensions given prove 
that the masjid mentioned is the great or jotn'a masjid of the city, which 
bears an inscription, stating that it was founded by Sultan Ahmad, and was 
finished in 827, seven years after the fort or “ Bhadar.” The masjid now 
known as that of Sultan Ahmad stands inside the “Bhadar” in the S.W. 
comer; it was used by Sultan Ahmad s successors as a kind of royal chapel, 
and was probably erected for that purpose. Its inscription states that it 
was finished in 817.—(“ Indian Antiquary.” vol. iv. (1875), pp. 290, 291. 
See also Hope’s “ Architecture of Ahmadabad,” Burgess’s “ Report on 
Kathiawar,” p. 5.) 
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In the same year* that the Sultan left Bhariij (Broach) ^ and 
engaged in the building of Ahmadabad, Modud son of Firoz 
and Masti Khan, at the instance of the puzzle-headed Badar 
■"Alajt entered into a conspiracy with Ran Mai, Rajah of I'dar, 
and broke out in rebellion. They sought refuge in I'dar. The 
Sultan marched towards I'dar to put them down. From the 
town of BirhatiJ he sent a powerful army, under the command 
of Hoshang, whose title was Futteh Khan, his only uncle, and 
son§ of Sultan Muzaffar. This force was to march by way of 
the town of Morasah, into the country of I'dar. At this 
juncture Ibrahim, son of Nizam, whose title was Rukn Khan, 
held Morasah on the part of Sultan Ahmad. The rebel Modiid 
brought this Rukn Khiln over to his side. Modud, Badar ’Ala, 
Masti Khan, and Ran Mai, Riijah of I'dar, having joined, set 
forth from I'dar and went to the village of Rangpur,|| one of 

* The “ Tab. Akbari ” says in 811. 

t Badar 'Ala was, according to the “ Tab. Akbari,” a near connection of 
Muzaffar Shiih I., and that work says that it was this Badar 'Ala who instigated 
Modud to his first revolt; if so, he may be the same as Malik Badar Khattu, 
spoken of in a previous note. Considering that Muzaffar Shah was himself 
originally of a Khattu stock, it is quite possible that Badar ’Alii may have 
been a Khatri of the same stock; or he may have been a connection by 
marriage. One MS. makes Firoz Khiiu also a participator in this outbreak, 
or, at least, to have instigated it. 

X Or Barhani, or Parhani, “ Pirthi.” One MS. of the ‘‘ Tab. Akbari ” has 
“ Patani,” but most MSS. give Birhati. 

§ The language of the writer is vague, and the relationship of the various 
persons named to Sultiiu Muzaffar and to Ahmad is not always very clear. 
Shams Kh.in Dindani seems certainly to have been the brother of Muzaffar 
Shah, and may have been the same as Nasrat Khiin, who has been already 
mentioned. Firoz Khau was certainly the son of Shams Khan, who was 
Governor of Nagdr when Muzaffar died—where, also, his descendants seem 
to have long continued in power. Modud was son of Firoz Khan. Firoz 
Khiln seems to have died (see infra) in S55 a.h., and Modud, whose death is 
also expressly mentioned, would seem to have predeceased his father. Their 
relation to Ahmad Shah was that of consinship. It is less easy to say what 
was the exact relationship of Masti (Haibat) Khan; he is called a son of 
Muzaffar Shah, but, on the other hand, Fatteh Khan is said to be Ahmad's 
“ onhj uncle.’’ This may mean only uncle of full blood. Firishtah, however, 
calls Masti (Haibat) Khan also the King’s full (Jiakikl) uncle, and both 
the “ Tabakat-i-Akbari ” and Firishtah, as has been seen, make Sa’adat and 
Sher Khan also sons of Muzaffar Shah, and it seems they too joined thi.s 
rebellion. According to Firishtah and the “ Tab. Akbari,” moreov'cr, Fatteh 
Khan was also won over by Sayyid lbr.ihim (Eukn Khan), and joined the 
rebels with his whole force. 

il According to the '• Tabakat-i-Akbari,” only Miidud and the Elijah of 
I'dar were in Eangpiir. The other chiefs were all in Mdriisuli. This account 
tallies better with the subsequent story, for Badar ’Aid was killed in the 
storming of Morasah. 
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the dependencies of I'dar, about five kos from Morasah. There 
they encamped. They then began to strengthen the fort 
of Morasah. They dug a deep ditch round it, and they 
furnished the ramparts with guns and muskets in regular 
form. 

The Sultan marched and encamped near Morasah. His 
religious feelings and fear of God inclined him to peace. He 
sent a messenger to the rebels to warn them that perseverance 
in revolt would end in their destruction, and that they had 
better seek for forgiveness and open for themselves the gates of* 
mercy. To this they gave no ear. The Sultan invested the 
fort, and again pressed friendly counsel upon them. The 
rebels deceitfully and treacherously answered that they had 
again and again offended, so they despaired for their lives and 
for the safety of their families. They intreated that some of 
the ministers and nobles of the state should be sent to conduct 
them to the royal presence, and the names were suggested of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, wazir, of SaM-ul-Mulk, commander of the 
left wing, Malik Ahmad ’Aziz-ul-Mulk, and Nasir-us-Saif, 
entitled Azhdar Khan. 

The Sultan granted this request, but said (to those who 
went), “ Do not go into the fort, and beware of treachery.'' 
When the above-mentioned nobles approached the gate of the 
fort, Badar 'Ala, who had set a party of armed men in ambush, 
came out to meet them. They conversed freely and pleasantly 
with each other, so that the amirs were deceived, and all suspicion 
of treachery was banished from their hearts. Badar 'Ala then 
proposed that Nizam-nl-Mulk and Sa'd-ul-Mulk should come 
aside and listen in private to what he had to say. They with¬ 
drew from the assembly, and Badar 'Ala gave the signal for the 
men in ambush to rush out, and having made the two maliks 
prisoners, to take them inside the fort.* Nizam-ul-Mulk cried 
out with a loud voice, “ Tell the Sultan that what was fated 
has happened to us, and let him not delay, on our account, in 

* “ And confine them, with chains on their feet, in a dark cell.” 
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pressing the siege and reducing the fort.’^* * * § The Sultan gave 
orders for his men to push boldly forward to the fort on every 
side^ and to swarm round it like ants. On the third day he 
himself went to the edge of the ditch, and the soldiers esca- 
laded the fort on all sides. The rebels gave up resistance, and 
tried to hide themselves in underground places.f Badar ’Ala 
and Rukn-ud-din Khan were killed. Modud, son of Firoz, 
and the Rajah of I'dar escaped and fled to I'dar. Nizam-ul- 
Mulk and Sa’d-ul-Mulk came out safe and sound from the 
dungeon in which they had been confined. This happened on 
the 5th Jumad-al-awal, a.h. 814 (a.d. 1411). 

When the Rajah of I'dar realised what had happenedJ he 
hit upon a plan for making terms for himself. He got together 
all the elephants^ and horses belonging to Modud, son of 
Firoz Khan, and of Masti Khan, and sent them to the Sultan. 
He then gave up their baggage to plunder. After this they 
went to Nagor and joined Shams Khan Dindani.§ This man 
was called Dindani because some of his front teeth had grown 
long and projected. In the end, Modud 1| was killed in a 
battle between Rana Mokal, Rajah of Chitor, and Shams Khan 
Dindani. When the Sultan learned what the Rajah of I'dar 
had done, he forgave his offences, and after receiving a suitable 
tribute from him, returned. 

In the year h. 816 (a.d. 1413) ’Usman Ahmad Sarkheji and 
Sher Malik, son of Sah Malik, officials^) in the town of Nahr- 

* The “ Tab. Akbari ” explains that this speech was made, as it appeared 
that the object of Badar ’Ala in seizing these nobles was that he hoped 
that the storm of the fort would hardly be attempted while he held them in 
his power. 

t Tai-J;hana}ihcn, i.e. underground rooms, used both for concealment and for 
occupation in warm weather. 

X This shows that the Rajah could not have been in Mdrasah itself. 

§ Dindani, from c?«ndd?i, “teeth.” The literal meaning of the explanation 
in the text is, that the two teeth between the two centre and the two canine 
teeth had grown out and projected. 

li The “ Tab. Akbari ” makes this Firoz Khiin, and also gives the battle 
as being between Firoz Khiin and Rana Mdkal. The text is probably 
correct. 

T The word is tarfdaron, which means usually the administrators of 
certain small subdivisions of territory. 
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wakj Ahmad Sher Malik, Suleman Afghan* entitled ^Azam 
Khan, and I'sa Salar, turned traitors and opened a secret cor¬ 
respondence with Sultan Hoshang, King of Malwah, telling 
him that if he had a mind to conquer the country of Gujarat, 
he should come forward, and they would bestir themselves 
to assist him, and that, between them, in removing Sultan 
Ahmad the throne of Gujarat would be at his disposal. To 
strengthen themselves in this design they won over several of 
the zaminddrs of Gujarat, such as Kanha Satarsal, Kajah 
of the country of Jhalawar, who had fallen into the hell 
of turbulence, and others, and prepared a revolt. Sultan 
Hoshang, upon this incitement, sent several of his chief officers 
from his capital towards Gujarat to make war upon Sultan 
Ahmad. 

When he was informed of these proceedings, Sultan Ahmad 
sent Prince Latif Khan, his brother^t and the waztr Nizam-id- 
Mulk to bring Shekh (Sher) Malik and Kanha to account. He 
also marched out himself, and took up a position at the village 
of Pdndru, in the pargana of Sanouli, ten miles from the hill 
of Champamr. Thence he sent ’Imad-ul-Mulk Khasah-khel,J 
at the head of a powerful army, to attack Hoshang. Sultan 
Hoshang said to his ministers and amirs, “ I must not fight 
against ’Imad-ul-Mulk; for if Heaven gives me the victory, 
it will be said that I have vanquished the slave of Sultan 
Ahmad; but if the result should be contrariwise, it will 
be said that the slave of Sultan Ahmad defeated Sultan 
Hoshang. This would be defeat upon defeat. So it is 
better to withdraw from this war at once.'’ Sultan Hoshang 
accordingly, considering discretion the better part of valour. 


* The “Tab. Akbari” says Malik Adam Bhikan Suleman Afghan, thus 
making him the same as the loyal chief defeated in Mddud’s first revolt. 

+ The MSS. of the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari ” differ as to the relationship; two, 
and the lithographed version,^ call him^ “ brother,” two call him “ cousin,”’ 
and one “ own brother to Sultan Mahmud.” The “ Tabakat-i-Akbari ” says 
the Sultan’s own brother and son of Sultan Mahmud, i.e. the Sultan’s father, 
originally Tatar Khan. 

J The “ Tab. Akbari ” adds the epithet of “ Samarkand!.” 
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retreated.* ’Imad-ul-Mulk laid waste a small portion of the 
territories of Malwah and retired. Latif Khan and Nizam- 
ul-Mulk drove Shekh Malik and Satarsal before them to the 
country of Sdrath^ which belonged to Mandalik^ Rdjah of 
Girnar. There they left the offenders to the consequences of 
their offence, and returned.f Sultan Ahmad went with a light 
and joyful heart to Ahmadabad. 

It is well known to historians that the rust of idolatry was 
first removed from the mirror of the country of Gujarat by 
’Ala-ud-diuj King of Dehli.| Along a line drawn from the 
city of Nahrwalah to the fortress of Bhariij (Broach) the faith 
of Islam shone bright, but in the countries beyond that line 
the dimness of infidelity maintained its ground. In the end 
the efforts and perseverance of the Sultans of Gujarat (God’s 
mercy and pardon be on them !) made all pure and bright. 
Several districts were brought to the light of Islam by Sultau 
Ahmad, and will be mentioned, with descriptions. 


It need not be said that this is not the literal translation, but it gives 
the force of the sneer conveyed by the original, and, indeed, is not far from 
its actual purport. The “Tab. Akbari” enters into a grave argument to 
prove that Sultan Hoshang's defence was a very lame one. 

t According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” wlien Latif Khan halted to return, the 
rebels came back and made a night attack on his camp, which, however, 
resulted in their entire discomfiture 

X Cj. Kijihinstone’s “History of India,” 3rd ed. (IblO), p. 677: “When 
Gujarat separated from Dehli, the new king had but a narrow territory on 
the plain. On the N.W. were the independent Rajahs of Jhaldr and Sirohi, 
from whom lie occasionally levied contributions. The Rajah of iTlar, another 
Rajput prince, was in possession of the western part of the hills, and though 
he was obliged to pay contributions, and sometimes regular tribute, yet these 
advantages were seldom gained withont a struggle, and he was a constant 
source of disturbance to the King of Gujarat by joining his enemies and 
harbouring fugitives from liis country. The re^t of the hilly and forest tract 
was held by the mountain tribes of Bhils and Kdlis, among whom some 
Rajj>ut princes, mostly connected with Mewar, had also formed petty 
states. The peninsula [of bdrath or Kathiawar] was in the hands of some 
of the Hindu tribes, who ha‘l mostly come from Koch or Sind at different 
periods some centuries before. They were probably tributary, but by no 
means obedient. All these petty states preserved their existence, and were 
within the last few years almost as independent as under the Kings of 
Gujarat. The real possessions, therefore, of these Kings only included the 
plains between the hills and the sea, and, even of that the eastern part 
belonged to a Rajah who resifled in the fort of Champarur. On the other 
hand, the territory of Gujarat stretched along the sea to the south-east 
so as to embrace the city of Surat, and some of the country beyond it.’’ 

7 
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In the year h. 817 (a.d. 1414), Sultan Ahmad marched 
against the infidels of Girnar, a celebrated fortress in the 
country of Sorath. Eao Mandalik,* the Rajah of Girnar, had 
assembled his forces near the skirts of the mountains to await 
him. He fought an action with the royal troops, and was 
defeated; a large number of infidels are said to have been slain. 
The Rajah fled to his fortress.f The light of Islam did not 
shine fully over the country on this occasion; still the power 
of the infidels was broken, and they were changed from the 
quality of harbis {i.e. enemies) to the condition of zimmis {i.e. 
tributaries or subjects). The fort of Junahgarh, which 
stands near the skirt of the mountains of Girnar, fell into the 
hands of the Sultan, j; and many of the zammddrs of Sorath 
submitted, gave in their allegiance, and agreed to pay suitable 
tribute. The Sultan then returned to his capital, leaving 
Sultan Said Ab-ul-Kh^in and Said Kasim to receive the 
payments of the zaminddrs. 

In the month of Jumad-ul-awal A.H. 818 (a.d. 1415),§ Ahmad 
went forth with his army to destroy the temple of Sidhpur, the 

* Rao Mandalik, the title assumed by all the chiefs of Girnar. According 
to the “Tarikh-i-Sdrath,” the Rao Mandalik was, at this period, Khengan, 
son of Jaya Singh. 

+ There are some descriptire verses here quoted from the “ Tarikh-i-Ahmad 
Shahi,” of Halwi Shirazi. It is intended to give these in vol. ii., when describ¬ 
ing that work. 

J The “Tab. Akbari ” implies that the fort capitulated, and it says that 
the law and teaching of Islam were restored, i.e. as Mnhamad Toghlak had 
established them. 

§ Firiahtah says that “ in this year Sultan Ahmad gave to Malik Tuhfah 
the title of Taj-ul-Mulk, and commissioned him to war with the infidels on the 
borders of Gujarat. He overcame them, and placed the burden of the jiziah 
and yhardj (the tax on infidels and the payment of revenue or tribute) on the 
necks of recusants and rebels. Some he brought into the fold of Islam, and 
he established such a firm hold upon Gujarat that the names of yrds and 
mawds were no longer heard of.” The expedition was probably against a 
number of petty recusants. As to the terms gras and mawds, they occur 
repeatedly in the course of this work. As to their etymology, see “ Has 
Mala ” 2nd ed. p. 567. It may be said that at this time gras had come to 
signify (1) black mail paid to powerful local chiefs for protection and for 
immunity from plunder, (2) lands or allowances made over to such chiefs 
by Government, or allowed to be retained by them both as a politic provision 
to keep them quiet, and as a retainer, for military or other services; as a 
matter of fact, the holders of these fiefs were mostly Rajputs, and the lands 
they held part of their ancient hereditary possessions, ilaicds seems to 
signify “ a natural stronghold,” or place of refuge not necessarily fortified. 
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idols of which were all made of silver and gold.* In the year 
H. 819 (1416 A.D.) the Sultan led his army against Dhar^ for 
the following reason. On the occasion when the Sultan 
marched against Sultanpur and Nandarbar, in order to put 
down Nasir bin ’Ain-ul-Mulk,t the ruler of Asir and Burhan- 


sucli as abounded in the rough and sparsely populated hills to the east of 
Gujarat. In these places many Kdliand other chiefs maintained a quasi-inde¬ 
pendent authority, and were termed inawdsis. It was the policy of the 
Mahomedan rulers to reduce as far as possible the independent status both of 
•irdsiahs and and the extracts already given from the “ Mirat-i- 

Ahniadi” as to the condition of the revenue in the days of Muzaffar III., 
show that even then that policy had been earned very far. In the early and 
palmy days of Moghul rule this desired object was almost completely attained. 
Only a very few chiefs still retained any pros allowances or any liereditary status. 
But in the decline of the Moghul empire some of those who were wealthy 
enough extended their influence by farming Government villages in their own 
neighbourhood, and when the central power collapsed these villages wore 
included in their Others levied, by force, dues from the cultirators of 

all the villages which they could overawe. (This class of prd.s' is now dis¬ 
tinguished in Gujarat as Todd grd.'S.) And thus many of the old families, 
especially in Kathiawar, who had been crashed and impoverished, recovered 
much of their ancient importance and in a great measure still retain it under 
British rule. [The latter part of this note is given in the words of Major 
Watson, Political Agent in Kathiawar.] The following extract of a transla¬ 
tion by Mr. Kinloch Forbes (“ Ras Mala,*’ 2n(] ed., p. o61) gives a vivid picture 
of the result of Ahmad Shah’s policy and of the state of the country in his 
time. “ All the zamiaddrs in the time of Ahmad Shah raised their heads in 
rebellion; they were, however, punished, and the servants of the king 
established in every place. In consequence of being thus completely dis¬ 
possessed, that bad (class) of inhabitants being hopeless, began to infest the 
roads and villages ^\ith their depredations. Anarchy ensued. . . . Those 
whose duty it was to advise put an end to these calamities, and exacted 
security from the to discontinue their opposition. Three portions 

of the land of each was acknowledged as the portion of the king, and one 
part that of the zaurf/iddrSy under the denomination of icdntd, and they 
engaged to furnish guards and protection to their own villages, and to hold 
themselves in readiness for the service of the king whenever called upon. As 
these people did not see it possible to maintain themselves without paying 
obedience to the prince, they now attended to make their submission and to pay 
the king’s salami for their iidutds. From this time salami' and pesJikash 
became established among them. »>ome ol the zamuiddrs were converted to 
Islam and were entrusted with their own talukahs. . . . they engaging, how¬ 
ever, to pay the imperial peshkash; on the other band,from thosezaminddrs over 
wliom the hand of conquest did not extend, the payment of a yearly pe--hkush 
was exacted.’’ The Hindu zahiinddr-< seem to have retained their itdafd till 
the time of Mahmud III., by whom it was forcibly resumed. Sald.mi and 
pe^hkask were apparently money payments, probably of no great amount, 
exacted as an acknowledgment of the Sultan's superiority. 

* Here also follow verses pretty certainly from the “ Tarfkh-i-Ahmad 
Sbahi (though this is not expressly said), and these also it is proposed to give 
in Yol. 11. 

t Firishtali and the ‘‘Tab. Akbari*’ here supply several links which are 
deficient in the “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi.” In the first place the former author relates 
that ill A.H. (it must have been early in the year) Sultan Ahmad marched 

7 *■ 
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pur, the zamindars of G-ujarat, such as Punja Pajah of I'dar, 
Tirbang Das Rajah of Champamr, Satarsal Rajah of Jhala- 
war, and Tin Rajah of Nadot, conspired together, and wrote 
to Sultan Hoshang, the ruler of Mandii, informing him that 
Sultan Ahmad had gone to Sultanpur and Nandarbar, and 
that he was fighting with Nasir-ud-din, and (promising) that 
if he (Sultan Hoshang) would seize the opportunity of attack¬ 
ing Gujarat, they would make his conquest of that country an 
easy matter. Accordingly, Sultan Hoshang prepared an army, 
and wrote to Shams Khan Dindani and to Modud, the son of 
Piroz Khan, of whom mention has been before made, inform¬ 
ing them of his intention to attack Gnjarat, and asking them 
to lend their assistance. In return, he promised to make over 
to them the city of Pattan and its dependencies, and told them 
that, if they refused, Sultan Ahmad would satisfy his old 
grudge against them. Upon the receipt of this message. 
Shams Khd,n wrote to Sultan Ahmad, informing him that 
Sultdn Hoshang was secretly hostile to him, and had solicited 
their assistance in an attack which he was meditating on 


on a “religiona campaign” towards Nagdr, destroying all the idols and idol- 
temples which he came across, and acquiring much plunder. He arrived 
at Nawr (held apparently by Shams Khan Dindani) and laid siege to it, but 
on hearing that Khizr Khan, the ruler of DeliH, was marching to its relief 
and had advanced as far as the village of Tiing, Ahmad Shah raised the siege 
and returned to Ahmadabad. The subsequent events about to be described 
are referred by Firishtah to the year 821 ; but, as they manifestly occurred 
between the Nagdr expedition and the events recorded in the text, they must 
have taken place in 819 A.H. They are as follows : It would seem that while 
Sultan Ahmad was campaigning in Ntigdr, Nasir, who had succeeded his 
father Malik Eajah (whose title, apparently, was ’Ain-ul-Mulk), as ruler of 
Asir and Bnrhanpur (Khandesh), invaded Sultanpur and Nandarbar, the out- 
Iving provinces of Gujarat adjoining his own frontier. Sultan Ahmad moved 
down promptly to Sultanpur [it is not quite clear whether he went in 
person but it seems, from what followed, probable that he did so], and the 
invasion failed. Firishtah says that Nasir Khan was incited to this attack by 
Snltan Hoshang. On its failure, Nasir Khan retired to Asir, and Sultan 
Ahmad despatched a force against Batnol (now called Tambdl), a small hill- 
fort in Khandesh, which was reduced [Firishtah says a large sum of money 
was exacted from the Hajah of Batnol], and, as the rams had then set in and 
the army was wearied with several months of contmuona marching, Snltan 
Ahmad was on the point of returning to Ahmadabad, wh^ he received 
lutellio-ence of the confederation mentioned in the text. This narrative 
explains the allusion in the text to the march against. Nandarbar and 
Snltfinpur, of which no previous mention had been made. 
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Gujarat. But, said they, “We are the subjects of your 
Majesty; we rule in this quiet place under favour of your 
auspices. Far be it from us to join with your enemies! ” 
This letter was carried by camel-express to the Sultan at 
Sultanpur, and at the same time he received intelligence that 
Sultan Hoshang had marched from the town of Makrej, and 
halted at Morasah. 

The Sultan started from Nandarbar, although it was the 
rainy season, towards the Gujarat country. Notwithstanding 
the violent rain and the heavy mud in the roads, he arrived 
at Morasah, and pitched his camp opposite to that of Sultan 
Hoshang, on the seventh day, which was the 16th Rajab, 
a.h.819. Sultan Hoshang said to the above-mentioned Rajahs, 
“ You told me that you would take me to Gujarat before 
Sultan Ahmad could hear the news, but now he is here, only 
five kds oflF, and you gave me no warning of his coming. This 
is a plain proof that you are really hostile, and not friendly. 
I have no longer any trust in your statements.'^ Sultan 
Hoshang fled by night, and the Rajahs scattered in all direc¬ 
tions, and repented of what they had done. Sultan Ahmad 
stayed for some days at Morasah. 

It was now reported that, in consequence of the disturbance 
created by Sultan Hoshang, the zammddrs of Sorath had 
refused to pay their revenue, and had broken out in revolt. 
At the same time news arrived that Nasir, son of Rajah Malik, 
ruler of Asir, in confederation with Ghazni Khan, son of 
Sultan Hoshang, had recommenced hostilities. By a strata¬ 
gem of Ktikhar-ul-Mulk, son of Rajah Malik, they obtained 
possession of the fort of Thalnir.* Supported by the zamm- 


* The relation given in the text is somewhat confused, and is stated with 
more clearness and apparent probability by Firishtah. Thalnir had been 
assigned to Iftikhar-ul-Mulk (who was Nasir Khan's younger brother), by 
their father, Malik Eajah, the first of the Faruki kings of Khandesh, and with 
it certain territories, as his inheritance. Nasir Khan, who seems to have been 
restless, ambitious, and imscrupulous, seized the fort from Iftikhar-ul-Mulk, 
instead of gaining it by a stratagem of his. Firishtah says it was taken by 
force, but the “ Tab. Akbari ” says by stratagem; anyway, he got it, and 
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ddrs of the districts of Nadot, they proceeded towards Sultan- 
pur and Nandarbar, and revived the former sedition.* On 
the new moon of Zi Hijj, they killed Malik Ahmad Sharf, 
Court Chamberlaiuj in the fort of Sultanpiir, and were press¬ 
ing on their attack; nor was it then known what they had 
accomplished. Sultan Ahmad detached Malik Mahmud Bargi 
and Mukhlis-ul-Mulk, with an adequate force, to reduce the 
rebels of Sorath, and detached Malik Mahmud, entitled Khan 
’A'zim, with a large number of troops, against Nasir Khan.f 
When Malik Mahmud had ravaged the country of Nadot and 
approached Sultanpur, Ghazni Khan fled towards Malwah, and 
Nasir to the fort of Thalnir. Mahmud pursued and besieged 
Nasir in the fort of Thalnir. He so pressed the siege that in 
a short time Nasir was compelled to capitulate. Malik 
Mahmud wrote a report to the Sultan, and asked forgiveness 
for Nasir. The Sultdn complied, gave Nasir the title of Khan, 
and so secured his adhesion. 

Sultan Ahmad, shortly after, led an army towards Malwah 
to punish the offence, above described, of which Sultan 
Hoshang had been guilty. At that time, Piinja, son of Ran 
Mai Rajah of I'dar, Tirbang Dfe Riijah of Champanir, the 
Rajah of Nadot, and others, who had joined Sultan Hoshang 
at the time of his inroad, now sent their envoys to make 
their submission to Sultan Ahmad, and to ask for his forgive- 


was assisted in doing so by Ghazni Khan, who was his wife’s nephew; Sultan 
Hoshang being his brother-in-law, as he had married the daughter of Dilawar 
Khan. Whether their object at first was merely to seize Thalnir, and the 
attack on Sultanpur an after-thought, or whether this was designed from the 
beoinning, the fact was that the two confederates did renew their attempt on 
these provinces, and, aided by the Eajah of Nadot (“ Tab. Akbari”), for a time 
carried all before them. On the whole it seems likely that the attack by 
Sultan Hoshang, the rising in Sdrath, atid the second adventure of Nasir Khan 
in Sultanpur, were concerted movements, and intended to be simultaneous; 
and, if it had not been for Sultan Ahmad’s prompt march to meet Sultan 
Hoshang, and the precipitate flight of that irresolute and treacherous prince, 
Sultan Ahmad would have had a very serious task on his hands. 

* “Eevived the former sedition.” Literally, “Watered the plant of 
sedition/* 

t This passage is omitted in some of the MSS., but it is necessary to the 
story. 
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ness.* The Sultan, from motives of policy, forgave them. 
Leaving Malik Zia-ud-dm, entitled Nizam-ul-Mulk, ivazir_sit 
the capital, Sultan Ahmad marched, by regular marches, 
against Malwah. When he reached the confines of the terri¬ 
tory of Ujain, on the banks of the Kaliadah, he came in face 
of Sultan Hoshang, who had surrounded his army with a deep 
ditch and strong abattis, and was ready for battle. 

The story runs that Sultan Ahmad, on the day of battle, 
armed himself and mounted his horse. On his way he came 
to the tent of Malik Farid, son of 'Imad-ul-Mulk. He drew 
rein, and sent a message to him, saying that he would confer 
upon him the title of Hmad-ul-Mulk, which his father had 
left vacant, and desiring him to come out and put on the robe 
of honour. Malik Farid was engaged in anointing himself, 
that is, he was rubbing his body with oil. They told the 
Sultan what he was doing, and begged for a few moments’ 
delay ; but the Sultan went on to the field of battle, and the 
forces on both sides were drawn up in array. Malik Farid, 
according to habit, after anointing himself with oil, mounted 
his horse, and came to the side of a river, where there was a 
difiicult ford. Men were standing about, and he called out, 
“ Can anybody show the road to the Sultan ? ” as he could find 
no way to where the Sultan was. A person told him that he 
knew a way over, but that it led to the rear of Sultan 
Hoshang’s army. Farid exclaimed, “ What better could be 
desired ? ’’ Malik Farid pressed forward under the guidance 
of this man, and just when both armies closed with each other, 
and were engaged along the whole line, Malik Farid, as it were 
from the invisible or from the realms above, appeared in the 
rear of Sultan Hoshang’s centre, and at once shouting “ Allah, 
Allah ! ” charged like a tiger or a leopard. Just at that time 
Sultan Hoshang’s advanced force was repulsed, and, although 


* According to the “ Tab. Akhari,” the Rajah of Mandal did not submit 
with the rest of the Rajahs, and Nizam-ul-Mulk had orders to punish him in 
Sultan Ahmad’s absence. 
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he fought bravely, he was overpowered,* and sufiered a signal 
defeat. Sultan Ahmad was victorious and triumphant. All 
the treasure and equipage and baggage fell into the hands of 
his army, and Sultan Hoshang took refuge in the fort of 
Mandu. Sultan Ahmad pursued him to the gates of the 
fortress. He then fell back, and, encamping in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mandu, he sent out forces to ravage the country 
of Malwah. After a while he set out for his capital, and 
entered it in triumph. 

At the beginning of the month of Zi-l-ka’da, a.h. 821 
(a.d. 1418), Sultan Ahmad started to settle accounts with 
Tirbang Das Rajah of Champanir, but that year he did not 
press the siege with determination,f because his heart was really 
intent upon the reduction of Mandu. He plundered and de¬ 
stroyed some places in the district, but he accepted a suitable 
peace-offering. On the 19th Safar, Sultan Ahmad marched 
towards Sonkherah Bahadarpur. The conquest of Sonkherah 
has been sung in verse by the poet Halwi.J . . . After 
ravaging the country of Sonkherah, on the 22nd Safar 822 

* The “ Tab. Akbari ” represents the matter somewhat otherwise. It says 
that an elephant from the Gujarat army charged that of Malwah and threw 
it into confusion, and then the Gujarat cavalry charged. Ghazni Khan, Sultan 
Hoshang’s son, confronted it and drove it back, by shooting arrows into its 
forehead, then rallied his troops and charged the Gujarat line so vigorously 
that it was beginning to give way when Mahk Farid charged, as described, in 
the rear of the Malwah army. Firishtah says the elephant broke the 
enemy’s line, and, their cavalry charging, Ghazni Khan was wounded, and 
fell back. All accounts, however, agree that it was Malik Farid’s charge 
which decided the day, and both do justice to the personal gallantry of 
Sultan Hoshang, who, whatever his faults may have been, does not seem to 
have been deficient in valour, as the “ Tab. Akbari ” expressly says, though 
adding that he was no general. The “ Tab. Akbari ” states that Ahmad Shah, 
before retiring, cnt down all the trees near his camp (whether fruit trees or 
others) to punish Sultan Hoshang. 

t The words in the text are somewhat dubious, and might mean that the 
Sultan did not actually besiege Champanir, but, according to the “ Tab. 
Akbari,” he at least very strictly invested it till the Eajah submitted. 

J The details given in this extract are of no importance ; no mention of 
any fighting is made; the expedition seems to have been undertaken solely to 
plunder and destroy the idol temples of Sonkherah, and to have been com¬ 
menced without any provocation, and to have been completed without resis¬ 
tance. The original will be dealt with in Vol. II. under the head of the 
“ Tarikh-i-Ahmad Shahi,” with the other extracts from the same work found 
in the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari.” 
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(a.d. 1419) he laid the foundation of a fort at Sonkherah ; he 
also built a mosque for the rites of the Mahomedan religion, 
and appointed Mzis and preachers to maintain its laws and 
doctrines. In the same year he founded a fort at the village 
of Makni, a dependency of Sonkherah; and having left a gar¬ 
rison to maintain order in that neighbourhood, he led his 
army towards Mandu.* 

When Sultan A.hmad arrived at Dhar he was met by envoys 
from Sultan Hoshang, two confidential counsellors of that 
sovereign, whose names were Maulana Musa and 'All Jamdar 
(i.e. “ Treasurer''). They were admitted to an audience, and 
sued for peace, and made apologies in full detail for all Sultan 
Hoshang’s past offences. The trusted ministers and wisest 
nobles of Sultan Ahmad strongly supported their plea 
for peace. He yielded to their solicitations, and, foregoing all 
intentions of revenge, withdrew from the place. On his camp 
passing through the territory of Champiinir, he directed his 
soldiers to lay it utterly waste. From thence he went to 
Ahmadabad, where he arrived in the month of Rabi’-ul-akhir. 

In the year h. 823 (a.d. 1420) he went forth to establish 
rule and order in his territories. Wherever there was turbu¬ 
lence he repressed it. He threw down the idol temples and 
built maxjids in their stead, and founded forts and established 
military posts. First he built a fort at the village of Janur, 
in the pargana of Bara Sanwal. After that, he built the town 
of Dhamod in the hills, and he erected a fort there. He re¬ 
paired the fort of Kareth, which was founded in the time of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-din by Alp Khan Sanjar in h. 704 (a.d. 1304), 
but had fallen into decay, and he gave it the name of Sultan- 
abad. After that, he returned to Ahmadabad. 

In the year h. 824 (a.d. 1421) he led his army from Ahmad¬ 
abad towards Champanir, from thence to Sonkherah,f and 

* The “ Tab. Akbari ” says that on his way to Mandu he punished “ the 
infidels of the hills of Kantura” by laying waste their territories. 

t According to the “ Tab. Akbari,’’ Saltan Ahmad built another jama’ 
mcuyid at Sonkherah on this occasion. 
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onwards to Choli Maliesar, which belongs to Mandii.* In the 
month of Rabi’-ul-awal, h. 825 (a.d. 1422), he encamped at 
the town of Mahesar, and invested the fort. At that time 
Sultan Hoshang had gone to Jajnagar elephant-hunting, and 
the people of the fort, having no hope of relief, surrendered 
the keys to Sultan Ahmad, who placed a trusty garrison in 
the place.t 

On the 12th RabP-ul-akhir he sat down before Mandii, and, 
having invested the fort, he sent out detachments to get pos¬ 
session of the territories of Malwah. He maintained the siege 
of Mandii for one month and eighteen days, during which con¬ 
tinual fighting went on. The rainy season then came on, and 
he repaired to Ujain, which is in the very centre of the domi¬ 
nions of Mandii. t There he halted, and secured possession 


• According to the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi,” Ahmad Shah made an expedition in 
822 A.H. against Jhaliwar, but the Rajah purchased peace by the payment of 
a heavy tribute. 

t According to the “ Tdrikh-i-Alfi,” Sultan Ahmad began this year with an 
attack on the Rajah of Jhalawar, whom he besieged in his capital. The 
Rajah submitted, and paid a heavy tribute to secure himself from molesta¬ 
tion. The reason of Sultan Ahmad’s attack upon Mandu does not seem very 
clear. It does not seem much in accordance with Ahmad Shah’s general 
conduct that he should have been induced merely by the absence of Hoshang, 
with whom he was at peace, to attack a Mahomedan country. Of course, 
for an attack on an infidel country no special justification would have been 
necessary. The “Tab. Akbari” says, and Firishtah quotes the “Tarikh-i- 
Alfi ’’ as representing [the passage is not to be found in the only copy of the 
“ Tarfkh-i-Alfi ’’ available for this work] that the facts as stated to Sultan 
Ahmad were, that Hoshang had disappeared, that no one knew what had 
become of him, and that his nobles had dicided his kingdom among them¬ 
selves ; this last passage may, perhaps, explain Sultan Ahmad’s motives, for 
certainly the account of Hoshang’s sudden disappearance, while proceeding in 
disguise to Jajnagar, might well lead to a belief that he had, by some means, 
come to an untimely end, and Sultan Ahmad might well consider himself as 
much entitled to the throne thus left vacant as the nobles of his court were. 
The particulars of Hoshang’s romantic excursion to Jajnagar are given 
in full detail, by both the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” and the “Tab. Akbari,’’ as well 
as by Firishtah, and there seems no reason to doubt their general correctness. 

t According to the “ Tab. Akbari,’’ while he was at Ujain, Sultan Ahmad 
parcelled out the districts of Ujain among his own ofiicera. The names of 
some of these, and of the districts assigned to them, are given in the “ Tab. 
Akbari,” which says that arrangements were made to collect the autumn 
(kharif) harvest. It seems, also, that it was the dispersion of his troops on 
this d4y which made him unable to prevent the entry of Hoshang into 
Mandu According to the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi,” another reason for deferring the 
siege of Mandu was a deficiency in the apparatus for a siege, which Sultan 
Alnnad found would be necessary, and which arrived from Gujarat just as 
Sultan Hoshang came back. The “ Tab. Akbari ” confirm.* this. 
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of the greater part of Malwah. At the end of the rainy 
season he again laid siege to Mandu. In the meantime Sultan 
Hoshang, having obtained some fine elephants at Jajnagar, 
returned by a circuitous route, and got into the fort of Mandu 
through the Tarapur gate. He exerted himself strenuously in 
strengthening it; and Sultan Ahmad, feeling that he was then 
unable to reduce the place, marched to Sarangpiir, hoping to 
draw Hoshang out of his fortress, or, failing this, to take 
possession of his territories, so as to compel him to come out 
of the fort. 

Ahmad invested Sarangpiir at his leisure,* and ambassadors 
then came to .him on a mission from Hoshang, con¬ 
cealing enmity under the cloak of amity. They presented 
their master’s greetings, and expressed his surprise that a 
religious, God-fearing monarch should, for one offence com¬ 
mitted by the Sultan, thus personally attack and lay waste a 
country of Islam, and should listen to no explanation and 
apology. They promised on behalf of Sultan Hoshang that 
he would henceforth act loyally and submissively, and expressed 
his hopes that his offence would be forgiven, that Sultan Ahmad 
would withdraw to his own country, and abandon aU inten¬ 
tions of vengeance. Sultan Ahmad was himself disposed to 
mercy rather than to revenge. His ministers and attendants 
also added their intercession, so he graciously granted peace 
and issued orders for a return towards his own country. 

On the 12th of the month of Muharram, a.h. 826 (26th of 
December 14221, just when Sultan Ahmad had decided upon 

* According to both the “Tab. Akbari’* and the “ Tarfkh-i-Alff,” Sultan 
Hoshang, by a rapid march, got into Sarangpur before the Gujarat army arrived 
there. But before leaving Mandu, he sent the embassy to Sultan Ahmad to put 
Mm off his guard. According to the latter work, these men reached Sultan 
Ahmad before he came to Sarangpur, and, ag Firishtah quotes the “ Tarikh- 
i-Alfi,” their instructions were to amuse him till Sarangpur was put in a 
state of defence. This passage is not, however, in the copy of the “ Tankh-i- 
Aifi ” used for this work. But Saltan Ahmad, having agreed to peace, sent the 
ambassadors back to Hoshang, and the same night encamped in fancied 
security outside Sarangpur. This account is at least probable, for the text 
says that after tBe battle Sultan Hoshang escaped to Sarangpur, and the 
scene of the battle certainly seems to have been there, or close by. 
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peace, Sultan Hoshang treacherously made a night attack 
upon him when he was thrown off his guard against all deceit 
and perfidy. Suddenly a great outcry arose in camp, and the 
silence of the night was disturbed by a tumnlt. Some thought 
the Day of Judgment had come, others thought a furious 
elephant had broken loose. At last it became known that it 
was the noise of a night attack by the enemy. Malik Munir 
awoke Sultan Ahmad, who armed himself and came out of 
his tent. There were two horses there, belonging to the 
horsemen on duty. The Sultan mounted one, and his equerry,* 
Malik Jaunan, mounted the other, and they rode ont to the 
verge of the camp. The forces of Snltan Hoshang fell first 
upon Samantf Kajput, Grasiah of the district of Dandah, who 
held the advanced post, and he, with five hundred Rajputs, was 
killed. The enemy pressed onwards, and many of Sultan 
Ahmad’s men were slain. The Sultan said to Malik Jaunan, 
Can you find out what Farid Sultaui and Malik MukarrabJ 
are doing, and bring them to me ? ” 

Jaunan galloped off into the camp, and found that these two 
amirs, with their forces armed and ready, were proceeding from 
their own tents towards the Sultan’s pavilion. He asked them 
where they were going, and told them the Sultan had sent for 
them. They replied, “ The enemy is advancing, let us first fall 
upon him.” Malik Jaunan told them that the Sultan was 
standing alone at the margin of the camp and expecting to be 
joined by them, and that they ought to ask him and act 
according to his orders. These two veterans brought nearly a 
thousand armed and mounted men to the support of the 
Sultan. He grossly abused them,§ saying that he had allowed 


* . . . . 

■f* These names are variously given—Samamt, Samant, Samat, and Dandah. 

Bekht, as well as Dandah. , 

+ Malik Mukarrab is said, by the Tarikh-i-Alfi, to have brought up the 
sie* e material from Gujarat to Mandu, and to have joined the Sultan there. 
On°his arrival he had been told off to attack the Jodhpur gate, but the news 
of Hoshang’s return frustrated Sultan Ahmad’s designs. 

§ Literally, “gave them filthy abuse,” Jio iiAc 
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himself to be off his guard depending on their watchfulness, 
but they had been more off their guard even than himself. 
They replied that it had been so ordained, and craved per¬ 
mission to attack the traitor and give him the recompense of 
his perfidy, which, God willing, they hoped to do. The 
Sultan directed them to wait patiently for a while, as the 
morning was near and the enemy would then be eaught 
plundering. 

Sultan Ahmad then again despatched Malik Jaunan to learn 
what he could of the enemy. He galloped off, and found that 
Sultan Hoshang, with a few men, was standing in front of 
Sultan Ahmad^s pavilion, and that they were bringing ont the 
horses of the royal guard and the fighting elephants for 
Hoshang’s inspection. The bulk of the soldiers were busy 
plundering. Jaunan returned and reported the state of affairs. 
Just then the day dawned, and Sultan Ahmad cried, “ Now, 
my brave fellows, now is the time to play the man ! ” With a 
thousand men, each of whom was as brave as a lion, he 
advaneed, and when Shah Hoshang’s army came in sight they 
brandished their swords and charged, shouting “ Allah! 
Allah ! ” Each of the two kings with his two-handed sword 
fought for his honour and his dignity with the greatest fury 
imaginable, till both were wounded.* When it grew light the 
eyes of the elephant-drivers of Ahmad Shah fell upon their 
sovereign; they formed line with their elephants and charged 
the enemy. Hoshang, unable to withstand them, took to 
flight, and the victory remained with Sultan Ahmad. The 
soldiers of Hoshang abandoned their spoil and were glad to 
escape with their lives.f From every side Sultan Ahmad's 
troops collected and congratulated him, aud the Sultan 
returned thanks to Almighty God. .Sultan Hoshang, depressed 

* The “ Tab. Akbari ” confirms the story that the Sultans mutually 
wounded each other. 

+ “ Seven fine elephants, brought from Jainagar, also fell into his hands ” 
—“Tab. Akbari.” 
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and dejectedj with a few disordered troops, took shelter in the 
fort of Sarangpur. 

On the 24th Rabi’-ul-akhir Sultan Ahmad turned towards 
his capital, but Hoshang rallied his forces and again made 
ready for battle. Sultan Ahmad halted till the enemy came 
up, and another battle was fought.* It was obstinately con¬ 
tested, but Hoshang was again defeated. They say that four 
thousand of his men were slain upon the battle-field.f The 
grand elephants which he had brought from Jiijnagar fell into 
the hands of the Sultan, who returned triumphant towards his 
capital. On the 4th Jumad-ul-akhir a.h. 826 (i.n. 1423), he 
reached Ahmadabad and rested there with great satisfaction 
and pleasure. The people of the city were loud in their con¬ 
gratulations and praises. It is said that two months before 
this happened Sultan Ahmad, writing from Sarangpur, said to 
Shekh Ahmad, “ From the present appearance of affairs it 
seems likely that I may be detained some time longer in these 
parts.” The Sbekh wrote in reply that the Sultan would 
return to his capital victorious and glorious in the year eight 
hundred and twenty-six, and so it proved. . . . 

For three yearsj after this the Sultan gave his army rest, 
and every man lived in ease and comfort. In the year h. 829§ 

* The “ Tab. Akbari ” says that^ the engagement was preceded by an 
attack on a foraging party of Sultan Ahmad’s, commanded by Iftikhar-ul- 
Mnlk and SafdarKhan, but the Gujaratis came off Tictorious. 

t The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” says that four thousand nine hundred of Hoshano-’s 
men fell in this battle and in the subsequent pursuit. 

J “ In consequence of the hardships endured by his army in this campaitrn, 
he rested for three years."’—“ Tarfkh-i-Alfi,” cited by Firishtah. ° 

§ The “ Tab. Akbari ” says that the reason of this campaign was, that 
while the campaign against Sultan Hoshang was proceeding, Punja, the 
Eajah of I'dar, was detected in a hostile and secret correspondence with 
Sultan Hoshang. Punja made offers of submission, but Sultan Ahmad, as he 
had twice before broken his engagements, declined to treat with him. I'dar 
was plundered, and Punja fled to the hills of Bi'janagar. The attack on the 
foragers is given in the Tab. Akbari’ as an incident of a further campaign 
against Punja. That Prince again made offer of submission, but as the 
Sultan had decided on occupying the country, he would not listen to any 
negociations. In fact, he seems to have built Ahmadnagar as an outpost to 
overawe I'dar, and only delayed his second attack till the fortifications of that 
place were complete. Briggs, in a note to the parallel passage in Firishtah, 
would correct the name of the town to Sabarmati, but Ahmadnagar on the 
Hatmati exists to this day. 
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he marched against I'dar, drove the Rajah into the hilly 
country^ and laid waste his territory. In a.h. 830 (a.d. 1427) 
he fonnded the city of Ahmad-nagar upon the bank of the 
Hatmati on the confines of Gujarat, ten kos from I'dar, and 
built a strong stone wall round it. He proposed to make the 
place his own head-quarters. 

In A.H. 831 (a.d. 1428) some troops went ont to collect forage, 
when Piinja, Rajah of I'dar, came out of an ambush and 
attacked the foragers. The commander of the foraging party 
suffered defeat, and Piinja captured and drove off before him 
an elephant which had accompanied the party. In the end 
the troops who had been scattered rallied, and pursued Piinja. 
They came to a defile, on one side of which was a lofty 
precipice and on the other a ravine of vast depth. Between 
the two ran a narrow path which one horseman only at a time 
could traverse, and that with difi&culty. Piinja entered this 
narrow pass, and the royal forces pursued him. The elephant- 
driver turning his animal, drove it at Piinja,* whose horse shied, 
and, springing aside, fell into the abyss. There Piinja gave up 
his soul to the lord of hell. The soldiers led back the 
recaptured elephant, but no one knew what had happened to 
Piinja. The next day a wood-cutter cut off his head and 
brought it to the Sultan, who was astonished and would not 
believe that it was Piinja's head. He inquired if anyone could 
identify Piinja. One of the royal soldiers who had been in the 
service of Piinja said that he knew him, and when he saw the 
head, exclaimed, “ Yes! this is the head of Rao Jiii.'’ The 
attendants of the conrt reviled the man because he had 
mentioned the name of the infidel in such respectful terms; 
but the Sultan reproved them, saying that the man had only 
been faithful to his salt.f 


* According to the account in the “ Tab- Akbari,” Piinja was following the 
elephant, and urging him on "ivith the point of his spear. 

I The “Tab. Akbari” here again furnishes details which are wanting in 
the “ .Mirat-i-SikandanV’ and which ran as follows :—“ On the day after 
(after that on which Punja’s head was brought in), Sultan Ahmad proceeded 
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For two years the Sultan remained in his eapital, occupied 
in bringing his own kingdom into order, and did not concern 
himself with other countries. He settled the arrangements of 
his army and for the administration of his territories, nnder 
the advice of ministers of integrity and nobles of wisdom and 
experience, after the following manner. The remuneration of 
his soldiery was given half by means of a jdgir and half in 
ready-money from the Treasury. The reason of this measure 
was that it was believed that if the whole amount were paid 
in cash, it would be of no benefit {i.e. the men would spend it 
recklessly), and the men would be found unprepared with their 
equipments, and wonld take no interest in the defence of their 
country. Whereas if half the remuneration were given by a 
jdgir,* the men would get fodder and wood, milk, cnrds, and 
goats from their own lands, and would be in comfort. They 
would engage in agriculture and build themselves houses. They 
would, by these means, be themselves advantaged, and would 
also be interested heart and soul in the protection of the 
country. The money moiety was regularly paid month by 
month without excuse or delay, and the men were required to 


towards iMar, and sent out detachments to ravage the villages of Tdar and 
Bijanagar. Bir Rai (some MSS. have Har, qua Hari Rao), the sou of Punja, 
through the mediation of Khan Jaliun Sultani, sought forgiveness and pro¬ 
mised to pay an annual tribute of three lakhs of silver tankahs. The Sultan 
graciously pardoned him, and accepted him as one of his adherents. Having 
given to Malik Hasan the title of Safdar-uI-Mulk, he left him, with a strong 
force, in charge of Ahmadnagar. He then laid waste the country of Gilwarah 
and returned to Ahmadabad, where he made the people happy by his bounty 
and condescension. A little while after the Sultan sent Malik Mukarrab with 
a party of the royal retainers to Bir Rai, the Rajah of I'dar, with an imprest 
for the payment of their allowances. When they arrived, Bir Rai procras¬ 
tinated and evaded payment. It so happened that he heard that the Saltan 
had moved out of Ahmadabad, and was getting ready his army. This news 
so alarmed Bir Rai, that he fled and went into hiding. Saltan Ahmad, on 
being informed of the RaPs behaviour, left Ahmadnagar on the 1th Safar 
832 A.H. (14th Nov. 1428 a.d.), and, marching rapidly, reached I'dar on the 
6th (the distance is described as ten kos, say twenty miles). After returning 
thanks to God, he laid the foundation of a masjid there, and, leaving a garrison 
in the^lace, returned to Ahmadabad.** 

* It is not necessary to suppose that the men always had lands actually 
assigned to each. They may often have received (probably actually did) 
assignments of the revenues of lands held by other.s. Still even jd'jirddrs 
always received, by custom, such articles as those enumerated in the text as 
perquisites, over and above the bare money revenue, 
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attend at the place of payment to receive it. Thus, when they 
were called out on service, they would not be in want of means 
whether the campaign was in a place near at hand or in a 
distant one. And when the soldier had to go a long dis¬ 
tance from home, or his supplies could not be forwarded to 
him by reason of the diflSculties of the road, the money 
portion of his allowances was, in such cases, paid to him 
from the royal treasury (sc. at head-quarters with the army), 
so that the man might not either be destitute of necessaries 
during the campaign, or get into debt. The soldier also felt 
at his ease regarding his family, which could draw its support 
during his absence from his jd^ir. 

As regarded financial officers, it was made a rule that there 
was to be one a dependant of the Sultan, together with one 
who was a man of good family j for if both were men of good 
family they would probably become intimate, would form a 
league with each other, and give themselves up to peculation. 
If both were dependants of the Sultan, the case would be 
worse still.* The proverb says :— 

Creatures in their own class their own friends find j 

Pigeons to pigeons, hawks to hawks, are kind. 

The collectors of the parganahs also were to be appointed upon 
the same principle. This system continued in operation until 
the end of the reign of Sultan Muzaffar, son of Sultan 
Mahmud Bigarha. In the reign of Sultan Bahadar, when 
there was a very large army, competent ministers inquired 
into the resources of the country. Some districts had increased 
[in value] tenfold, others nine, eight, or sevenfold, and 
nowhere was the increase less than double the original value. 
After that, changes and alterations found their way in. Rule 

* The meaning of this passage seems to be that two men were to have 
joint charge of each oflBce, and, in order that they might act as checks upon 
each other, they were to be selected from different classes: one was to 
be usnally taken from the personal follower.^ of the Sultan (often probably 
from the Khanahzadi); the other from the local nobility. The couplet 
quoted is a well-known Persian saying. 

§ 
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and system were set aside. From that time forward^ con¬ 
fusion sprang up in the country, and factions raised their 
heads, as will he set out hereafter. 

In the year h. 835 (a.d. 1432), Firoz Bahmani, King of the 
countries of the Dakhin, had led an army against the infidels 
of Bijanagar, and had been defeated. Between him and Sultan 
Ahmad there was a friendly and intimate alliance, so the latter 
sent a large army to assist him. When this army reached the 
fort of Thalnir (?), Sultan Firoz died, and his son* Sultan 
Ahmad Bahmani succeeded him. He transmitted some 
valuable presents to Sultan Ahmad, and sent back his army. 

From the year 836 to 845 (a.b. 1432 to 1441) every year 
Sultan Ahmad sent forth an army, sometimes against the 
Eajah of I'dar, sometimes to call Nasir Khan, son of Rajah 
ruler of A'sir, to account, sometimes to chastise Sultan Ahmad 
Bahmani, and sometimes to plunder the country of Mewdr. 
Occasionally he led his army himself, and victory always 
attended him. In all his reign he never suffered a defeat, and 
the armies of Gujarat invariably prevailed over those of Mandu, 
the Dakhin, A'sir, the infidels of Mewar, and surrounding 
countries. 

[TAc “ Mirdt-i-Sikandari,’' for some reason, gives only the 
above brief summary of the latter years of Sultan Ahmad's 
reign. The following extracts will supply the deficiency.'] 

The “ Tabakdt-i-Akbarisays that —In the year 833 (a.d. 
1430), Kanha, Rajah of Jhalawar, seeing how Sultan Ahmad 
had nearly made an end with I'dar, and apprehending that 
he would next deal with other zaminddrs, thought it prudent 


• This is an error. Ahmad Shah (Wall) Bahmani was brother, not son, of 
Firoz Shah, whose throne he nsnrped, supplanting Firdz’s son and heir. As 
Ahmad Shah of Gnjarat was personally attached to the deceased king, 
Ahmad Shah Waif Bahmanf probably did not feel at all strengthened by 
the presence of the Gujarat troops, and so politely dismissed them. The 
chronology of the text is, moreover, erroneous here by ten years. Firishtah 
gives the date of Ffrdz Shah’s death and Ahmad’s accession as 825 a.h., and 
this date is verified by coins (published by the Hon. Mr. Gibbs in the “ Nu¬ 
mismatic Chronicle,” vol. i. (1881), 3rd aeries, pp. 112-14) of Ffrdz Shah dated 
825, and of Ahmad Shah dated 826, and struck at Ahsanabad (Knlbargah). 
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to seek safety in flight. The army which had been sent for 
his chastisement pursued him. He proceeded to A'sir and 
Burhanpiir. Nasir Khan of A'sir accepted from the Rai 
a present of two worn-out elephants, and forgetting what was 
due to the Sultan, admitted the Rai into his territory. After 
a short stay, Kanha went to Kulbargah, and obtained from 
Sultan Ahmad Bahmani a force to assist him. With this he 
plundered and laid waste a few of the villages of Nandarbar. 
When this news reached him, Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat sent 
his son, Muhamad Khan, attended by several great nobles, 
such as Said Abu-l-Khan, Said Kasim, son of Said 'A'lam, 
Malik Mukarrab, Ahmad Aiaz, and Malik Iftikhar-ul-Mulk, 
to punish these proceedings. He fought an action with the 
Dakhinis, in which they were defeated; a great many were killed 
or taken prisoners, and those who escaped fled to Daulatabad.* 
The Bahmani Sultan then sent his eldest son, 'Al^-ud-din, 
and a younger son Khan-Jahan, to give battle to Prince Mu- 
hamad. The general direction of the army was given to 
Kadar Khan, one of the great nobles of the Dakhini kingdom. 
Under the advice of Kadar Khan, Prince ’Ala-ud-din marched 
to Daulatabdd, where Nasir Khan of A'sir and Burhanpur, and 
Kanha Rajah of Jhalawar, joined his army and besought his 
protection. Prince Muhamad of Gujarat also advanced to 
Daulatabad. Several skirmishes ensued between the two 
armies. Muhamad Khan offered battle, and both armies 
eagerly engaged. In the midst of the fight Malik Mukarrab 
Ahmad Aiaz and Kadar Khan, both of them generals, engaged 
each other, and Kadar Khan was unhorsed. Malik Iftikhar- 


* The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” says this battle was fought at the Manik-bruj pass, 
and the second one in the immediate vicinity of Daulatabad. Firishtah says 
the second battle was fought at Manik-bruj. The eonte.tt seems to show 
that the “ Tartkh-i-Alfi ” is right. There were, according to that authority, 
one hundred elephants with the second Gujarat army, but it puts these events 
a year earlier, and calls Kanha “Kantha .Sarsal” (Satarsalr); but as the 
narrative is continued by an account of the invasion of Mahaim by Malik-ut- 
Tujjar, it is probable that the narrative covers some time, as both from 
the text and Firishtah this latter occurrence seems to have taken place 
in 831 A.H. 

8 * 
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ul-Mulk captured two* large elephants. Prince ’Ala-ud-dm 
fled for refuge to the fortress of Daulatabad, and Nasir Khan 
to the mountains of Kaland in the territories of A'sir. The 
Prince of Gujarat, when he perceived the reduction of Dau¬ 
latabad to be impracticable, laid waste part of the territories 
of A'sir and Burhanpur, and took up his quarters at Nandar- 
bdr, from whence he sent a despatch with the news to Sultan 
Ahmad, who, in reply, directed him to remain there for a 
while and settle the country, so as to put matters on a per¬ 
manent footing. 

Year 834 (A.n. 1431). A person named Kutb, who held 
the island of Mahaimf (Bombay), and several other oppressed 
persons, complained to Sultan Ahmad that Malik Hasan,J 
called Malik-ut-Tujjar, one of the great nobles of Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani, had come from the Dakhin, and had taken forcible 
possession of the island and of the neighbouring districts, thus 
attacking a Musulm^n territory, and making Musulmans pri¬ 
soners. Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat despatched his son Zafar 
Khan to put down Malik-ut-Tujjar, and many leading nobles 

* Some MSS. say only one elephant. 

+ Firishtah is more explicit: “ Who held the island of Mahaim on the part 
of the Gnjaratis.” His version is that Kntb died, and the Bahmani seized 
the opportunity so presented. The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” calls him “ Eai Kutb, 
hakim of Mahaim ” ; and he was, doubtless, the Kai of Mahaim whose 
daughter Prince Fateh Khan is said, in the sequel, to have married. 
He was, probably, one of the petty local princes, former rulers of Mahaim, 
who had embraced Mubamadanism, and had been allowed by the Gujarat 
kings to retain a modified independence under them. The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” 
also says that his death was the occasion of Malik-nt-Tujjar’s attack. 
Very probably he had left no direct male heir, and in parrying the Eai’s 
daughter to his own son, Sultan Ahmad consoUdated the Gujarat claim on 
Mahaim. 

J “ Malik Hasan.” The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi” calls him “Hasan Arab.” This 
was “ Khalf Hasan,” a merchant of Basrah, who, when Ahmad Wali fled 
for his life from Kulbargah, in the reign of Firdz Shah Bahmani, was the 
first adherent who joined him. Ahmad Wali, indeed, owed his success and 
his throne in a great measure to the active assistance and to the counsels 
of Khalf Hasan, and when he became King he conferred on Khalf Hasan, 
with reference to his original calling, the title of “Malik-ut-Tujjar,” the 
“ Lord of the Merchants.” The title seems to have continued as one of 
those attached to the Bahmani court even after the death of its first holder. 
He was not improbably an Arab by birth, as the expression in the 
“ T4rikh-i-Alfi ” implies. The Bahmani histories admit, while endeavouring 
to extenuate, the defeat of their army on this occasion. Firishtah says 
that Malik-ut-Tujjar’s brother was killed, 
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of experience were sent with him. The Sultan also wrote to 
Mukhlis-ul-Mulk, kotwal of Dip (Dili) to prepare the ships 
belonging to his ports, and to co-operate with Prince Zafar 
Khan. Mukhlis-ul-Mulk collected seven hundred ships, small 
and great, from the towns of Pattan, Din, the port of Ghogah, 
and the district of Kambhdiat, and having fitted them out, he 
went to the environs of Mahaim to serve with Prince Zafar 
Khan. The amirs agreed that the ships should go to Thanah, 
and that they should go by land. 

When Zafar Khan approached Thanah, he sent forward Malik 
Iftikhar-ul-Mulk and Malik Suhrab Sultani to invest it. The 
ships also arrived, filled with armed men, and closed the entrance 
[from the sea]. When the siege was commenced, the com¬ 
mander of Thanah made a vigorous sally, but was driven back, 
and as he could not cope with the forces of Gujarat, he fled, 
and the Prince, by the advice of his nobles, leaving a con¬ 
siderable force in that vicinity, himself advanced against 
Mahaim. Malik-ut-Tujjar had felled large trees and made a 
barricade on the shore of Mahaim. When the troops of Sultan 
Ahmad advanced, he sallied out from behind the barricade. 
The contest was fiercely maintained on both sides during the 
whole day, but in the end Malik-ut-Tujjar fled within the 
island of Mahaim. As the ships now arrived, the Gujaratis 
attacked it both by sea and land. 

Malik-ut-Tujjar wrote to the Sultan Ahmad Bahmani asking 
for succour; Sultan Ahmad Bahmani sent ten thousand horse 
and sixty odd elephants from Daulatabad, under the command 
of his two sons, and he sent Khan-Jahan, his wazir, to guide 
and advise the princes. When this army drew near, Malik- 
ut-Tujjar, having satisfied himself as to the security of the 
island and the stockade, went out to wait upon the two princes. 
After full discussion, it was resolved that the first effort should 
be made to clear the Thanah district, and they accordingly 
moved upon Thanah. The prince Zafar Khan of Gujarat 
moved to the support of his men in Thanah, and when the 
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two armies met they fought from early morning till sunset, but 
in the end the Dakhinis were defeated. Malik-ut-Tujjar re¬ 
tired to the village of Jalnah.* His men fled for their bves 
from Mahaim, and Zafar Khan entered and victoriously took 
possession. Some of the agents of Malik-ut-Tujjar fled by 
sea, but ships were sent in pursuit and captured them. Several 
ships were loaded with stufls and clothes and precious stones, 
and sent as offerings to Sultan Ahmad. All the country of 
Mahaim was occupied and divided among the amirs and officers. 

This defeat greatly vexed Ahmad Shah Bahmani, and in 
revenge he attacked the country of Baglanah, near to Surat.f 
Prince Muhamad Khan, who was in the vicinity of Nandarbar 
and Sultanpur, wrote to his father, saying that he had now 
been detached for four years and some months, that many ot 
his officers, great and small, in consequence of the lapse of 
time and the desertion of their men, had returned to their 
homes, and that he had not a sufficient force at his disposal, 
that Sultan Ahmad Bahmani had attacked Baglanah and was 
threatening the country he held. 

On receipt of this letter, the Sultan of Gujarat postponed 
attacking Champanir,J and proceeded to Nadot. He ravaged 
that country, and then went on to Nandarbar, and met Prince 
Muhamad Kban and his nobles, each of whom was honoured 
with favours according to his rank and position. At this place, 
and in the same year, 835, spies reported that the Bahmani 
king, on hearing of the Sultan’s approach, had withdrawn to 
his capital at Kulbargah, leaving an army on the frontier of 
his territories. Bejoiced at this intelligence, the Sultan of 
Gujarat returned towards Ahmadabad by regular marches. 

When Ahmad had crossed the Tapti, news was brought 
that the Bahmani king had laid siege to the fort of Tambol, 
which Malik Sa’adat Sultan was vigorously defending. The 

• Firishtah, “ Chaknah.” 

f Firishtah says a hill fort in Kandesh. 

X According to Firishtah, he had actually marched against Champanir in 
person. 
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King of Gujarat instantly turned back and marched towards 
Tambol. As soon as Sultan Ahmad Bahmani was made 
acquainted with this news, he engaged, by robes of honour 
and many presents, a party of paths, and told them that 
succours for the garrison were near at hand, and that the King 
of Gujarat was approaching. Immediate action was therefore 
necessary, and, if they could effect his object that night, he 
would give them untold rewards. Early in the night the 
paths went to the glacis of the fort, and, proceeding quietly 
under cover of the rocks to the wall, climbed inside, and were 
about to throw open the gate, when Malik Sa’adat came up 
and attacked the assailants. Many of them were slain, and 
the rest, in despair, threw themselves down from the walls and 
perished. The garrison then opened the gate and made a 
sortie, when they killed and wounded many who were asleep in 
the trenches. 

Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat now drew near, and the Bahmani 
king, drawing off from the fort, went to meet him. He 
summoned his nobles and chief officers, and thus addressed them: 
" The army of Gujarat has now on several occasions over¬ 
thrown that of the Dakhin, and has taken possession of 
Mahaim. If I now show any hesitation or weakness, the 
kingdom of the Dakhin will pass out of my hands.” He then 
marshalled his troops and prepared for battle. Sultan Ahmad 
also advanced with his forces in battle array, and a desperate 
contest ensued. When the action began, Daud Khan, one of 
the chief Dakhini nobles, having sought a personal combat, 
was made prisoner by ’Azd-ul-Mulk. Both sides were inter¬ 
mingled in the fight, and both displayed great gallantry. 
When the day closed the battle ceased, and both sides sounded 
the retreat, and both withdrew to their first positions. As the 
Dakhini troops had suffered severely, Sultan Ahmad Bahmani 
determined to retreat. Next day the King of Gujarat entered 
Tambol. He commended Malik Sa’adat Sultan, and, leaving a 
party of troops to strengthen him, he proceeded to Thalnir. 
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He ordered the rebuilding of the fort, and after ravaging the 
country round, he left M alik Taj-ul-Mulk, to whom he gave 
the title of Mu'in-ul-Mulk, in charge, and proceeded by way of 
Sultanpur and Nandarhar to Ahmadabad.* Shortly after¬ 
wards the daughter of the Rai of Mahaim was given in marriage 
to Prince Fateh Khan.f 

In the Bahmani history J the story of the siege of Tambol is 
somewhat differently told. The substance of the contradictory 
tale of the Dakhini history is that the siege had lasted two years 
when Ahmad Shah Gujarati sent an envoy to the Bahmani 
king, asking him to leave the fort in the possession of Gujarat. 
Sultan Ahmad Bahmani would not consent, and the Sultan of 
Gujarat, in revenge, marched into the Bahmani territories, and 
began to plunder and destroy, which prevented the Bahmani king 
from continuing the siege. The account given by the author 
of the Bahmani history is not clearly written, while that in the 
Gujarat history is explicit and is probably nearer the truth. 

In Rajab, 836 (a.d. 1433), Sultdn Ahmad set out on a 
campaign against Mewar and Nagor and Koliwarah. When he 
reached Sidhpur, he sent out detachments to lay waste the 
towns and villages in all directions, and they razed the idol- 
temples wherever they found them. After some time he 
reached the town of Diingarpur. Ganesa, Rajah of that place, 
fled, but he repented and returned to wait upon the Sultan, 
when he was received as an adherent and offered a befitting 
tribute. The Sultan having chastised and ravaged Koliwarah, 
proceeded to the country of Gilwara, where he levelled with the 
ground the lofty fort and the idol-temples of Rana Mokal.§ 

♦ According to Firiahtah he went to Naddt before returning to Ahmadabad, 
and left ’Ain-ul-Mulk in charge of that district. 

t According to Firishtah this marriage took place in 836 a.h. (probably 
early in the year). 

{ J’irislitah says the Sirdj-ut-taiodrikh-i-Dalchin. According 

to the Bahmani account which Firishtah extracts, the campaign was a drawn 
one, and ended by an engagement to respect the status quo ante helium. 

§ This paragraph is not in all copies of the “ Tab. Akbari,” but is con¬ 
firmed by Firishtah, who places this campaign also in 836 a.h. The “Tarikh- 
i-Alff ” also gives this date, and says it was conducted against Dilwarah and 
Dahhilwarah (Gilwarah ?), dependencies belonging to Rana Mokal (of Chi'tdr]. 
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He also executed several rebels who fell into his hands, by 
casting them under the feet of elephants. Leaving Malik 
Munir Sultani to collect the revenue of that country, he went 
on towards the Rathor country. The chiefs of the Rathors* 
submitted to him, and, having paid tribute, were enrolled 
among his adherents. Firoz, son of Shams Khan Dindani, 
nephew of Sultan Muzaffar, who held the government of 
Nagor, came to pay his respects, and offered a tribute of 
several lakhs of rupees, which the Sultan graciously refused. 
Haiung established some military posts in the Mawas districts, 
he returned to Ahmadabad. Whenever Sultan Ahmad 
returned from a journey or a campaign, he always gave a 
grand entertainment, and rewarded any of the nobles or 
soldiers who had done approved service, either by presents or 
by advancement in employment, or in rank; and also dealt 
liberally with all the people of the city, with the moulvies, 
shekhs, and other deserving people. On the present occasion, 
also, he gave a great entertainment, and conferred various 
favours. 

In the year h. 839t (a.d. 1435) intelligence was received 
that Mahmud Khan, son of Malik Mo’ghis, wazii- of Sultan 
Hoshang, had poisoned Prince Ghazni Khan, who had acted 
as regent during the reign of his father, and had seized the 
government himself, under the style of Sultan Mahmud. 
Prince Maksud Khan, of Malwah, fled for refuge to Sultan 
Ahmad of Gujarat. 

[The history of the campaign which ensued is here supplied 
from the “ Tdrtkh-i-Alfi,” which, while avoiding the details as to 
Malwah history which swell the account in the Malwah portion 
of the “ Tabakdt-i-Akbari,” gives a fuller and more intelligible 

* Firishtah specifies the chiefs of Bmdi and Nowlat. 

t This date is practically given by all authorities. Ghazni Khan, however, 
reigned for a short time after his father’s death under the name of JIuhamad 
Shah. It will be remembered that, according to the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi,” Malik 
Mo’ghis was originally a kinsman (cousin) of Sultan Hoshang, and, having been 
largely instrumental in placing him on the throne, had held the office of icazir 
throughout his reign, and had doubtless gained wealth, power, and influence. 
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account than Firishtah, and a far more complete one than that 
contained in the Gujarat portion of the “ Tabakdt-i-Akbari,” 
Between two and three years seem to have elapsed since the 
murder of Ghazni Khan before .Sultan Ahmad actually invaded 
Mdlwah. In the meantime, after various strong and unscrupu¬ 
lous measures to establish his authority, Mahmud Shdh Khilji 
had gone to the eastern frontier of his dominion, where he was 
engaged in a campaign with the Dehli troops under the personal 
command of Bahldh Lodi {not yet on the throne), while his 
father, Malik Mo'ghis {termed always 'Azim Humdiun, or Khdn 
Jahdn), had vigorously attacked the numerous insurgents who 
were in arms against Mahmud's usurpation. The chief of these 
was Prince Ahmad Khdn, son of the late Sultdn Hoshang, who 
defended himself vigorously in Isldmdbdd, till Malik Mo'ghis 
procured his death treacherously by poison. Malik Mo’ghis 
having effected this, had proceeded to attack other insurgents in 
Chandert and Bhilsah, where Mahmud Shdh, having heard of 
Sultdn Ahmads intention, patched up a hasty peace with 
Bahldh Lodi and returned to Mdlwah. The sequel will be given 
in the words of the ‘‘ T drikh-i-Alfi,” under the head first of the 
year 841 a.h.] 

When Ma'sud, the son of Hoshang Sh^, fled from Mahmud 
Khilji, he went to Gujarat. Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat adopted 
his cause, and marched in his support against Malwah. When 
he reached the town of Salangpurah,* he detached a force under 
some of his most trusted and experienced oflQcers, against 
Khan Jahan (Malik Mo’ghis), who had marched from Bhilsah 
and Chanderi to join the army at Mandii. Khan Jahan 
learning this, by a rapid march reached the fort of Mandii, and 
the Gujarat ruler also arrived beneath its walls. Mahmud 
Khilji did not consider it prudent to risk a pitched battle, and 
shut himself up in the fort; but sent out a force every day 
which made a brief sally and then re-entered the fort. After 
some time he conceived the project of a night attack, but some 


♦ Jagnapurah ” or “ Basondah according to varioas copies of Firiahtah. 
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of the people in the fort warned Ahmad Shah of Gujarat, who 
was prepared to meet the attack. Mahmud sallied from the 
fort, and when the forces met a stubbornly contested fight took 
place, and in the morning Mahmud Khilji drew off and returned 
into the fort. Ahmad Shah Gujarati detached his son, 
Muhamad Khan, with five thousand horse to Sarangpiir, and 
he gaiaed possession of that district. 'Umar Khan, a son of 
Hoshang Shah, who had fled from Mahmud Khilji, originated 
a rising in Chanderi. Mahmud Khilji became very anxious lest 
his enemies should get possession of all the outlying territories. 
He had, however, by great gallantry and foresight, made such 
excellent arrangements, that no one in the garrison was in any 
way straitened for the means of subsistence, whereas the 
besiegers were greatly in want of grain. 

{Under the year 842 a.h.). —In this year. . . . Mahmud 
Khilji, who was within the fort of Mandu, perceiving that no 
advantage was to be gained by remaining shut up in the fort, 
issued out of the Tarapiir gate, and marched towards Sarang- 
piir. Malik Haji of Gujarat, who was guarding the road to 
Kaital,* opposed him and attacked the Mandu force, but was 
overthrown in the first charge and fled. He, joining Sultan 
Ahmad, informed the latter that Mahmud Khilji was marching 
on Sarangpiir. Sultan Ahmad recalled his son, Muhamad 
Khan, who rejoined him by way of Ujain, and the governor of 
Sarangpiir, who had espoused the cause of the Gujaratis, now 
again joined Mahmiid Khan. ’Umar Khan marched from 
Chanderi.f When he reached the banks of the Sarangpiir 

* “ Kaital.” This name is yarionsly given; one edition of Pirishtah calls 
it Kanil, and Briggs says “a ford of the Chambal.” 

t According to the Malwah history in the “ Tab. Akbari,” Mahmud Khan, 
who was pursuing Muhamad Khan towards Djain, when he heard of the 
march of Prince ’Umar, was alarmed (and not, as it proved, without reason) 
that Ahmad Khan on being joined by Muhamad Khan would advance upon 
him, and that he would thus be shut in between two hostile forces. Accord¬ 
ingly he promptly turned upon the weaker force, that of ’Umar Khan. He 
sent before him Taj Khan, with a light force, who gained over the governor 
of Sarangpur (the name of this accomplished time-server was Malik Istahak), 
and c^fully reconnoitred the ground. Had ’Umar Khan remained at 
Chanderi, or even at Bhilsah (which the “Tab. Akbari” says he burnt 
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river there were only six kos* between him and Mahmud 
Khan’s army. ’Umar Khan, leaving his standard flying in his 
centre, himself, with a party of veterans, lay in amhush,t 
watching a favourable opportunity for charging Mahmud 
Khilji’s main body. Someone informed Mahmud Khilji of 
this, who at once proceeded with his entire force to the spot 
where ’Umar Khan was lying in ambush. ’Umar Khan gave 
battle and was defeated, and although his men endeavoured to 
bring him off the battle-field he would not go, saying, 
“ Mahmud Khan is the son of my father’s servant; to fly 
before him would be a hundred times worse than death.” So 
saying, he charged the centre of the Malwah force, and was 
slain.! The Chanderi force which was with Umar Khan 
begged for a truce, but fled in the night to Chand^ri.§ 
Mahmud Khan was greatly strengthened by this victory. A 
pestilenceil broke out in the Gujardt army, and Sultan Ahmad 

en route to Sarangpur), and stood a siege till Ahmad came up, the nltimate 
result might have been very different; for, as Mahmud Khilji feared, Sultan 
Ahmad did march against him with his main force; but Prince ’Umar 
appears to have been acting quite independently of Sultan Ahmad, if, indeed, 
he was not actually Jealous of him, as the avowed champion of his brother 
Ma’sdd. 

• This distance is given from the “ Tab. Akbari ” (Malwah history) the 
passage in the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi is defective, but it seems to say “ two to 
four ids.” 

t “ On the top of the hill.”—“Tab. Akbari” (Malwah history). 

j According to the Malwah history in the “ Tab. Akbari,” ’Umar Khan 
was taken prisoner, his head struck off and exhibited to the main body of his 
troops on the end of a spear. 

§ Where they elected Suliman, son of_ Malik Sher Malik Ghdri, who had 
been next in command under ’Umar Khan, to be king, under the title of 
Sultan Shahab-ud-din. 

jj The term used by Firishtah and by the “ Tab. Akbari” in the history 
of Gujarat is wahd. In the “Tarurh-i-Alfi” and the Malwah chapter 
of the “Tab. Akbari” it is called yycUp td’a,iin and 
ta’afini ’azim, “ a great pestilence.” Firishtah describes it as “ of a kind 
little known in Hindustan.” The “Tab. Akbari” says that several thousands 
died in two days, and that the survivors were unable to bury the dead. 
These particulars, especially the sudden and enormous mortality, seem to 
indicate that the disease was probably epidemic cholera; if so, this is 
apparently the earliest distinct mention of its ravages in history. Oddly 
enough it was a similar outbreak, in Lord Hastings’ camp in Central India, 
which first practically drew the attention of modem observers to this form of 
the disease. It would seem, however, that cholera was known in a sporadic 
form to Greek, Sanskrit, and Arab writers on medicine at an earlier period, 
See Macpherson’s “ Annals of Cholera,’ London, 18/2. 
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was compelled to return* to Gujarat; all on the way baek fell 
sickj and entered into Ahmadabad without any parade.f 
{Close of extract from the Tdrikh-i-Alfi.) 

[The history is here again taken up by the “ Mirdt-i- 
Sikandari.”'] Sultan Ahmad died at Ahmadabad in the year 845 
(a.d. 1441)jJ and was buried in the mausoleum in the Manik 
chok of that city. He was born on the 19th Zi-l-Hijj 793 (18th 
of November, a.d. 1391). Twenty years of his noble life had 
passed when he ascended the throne, and he reigned thirty-two 
years, six months, and twenty days. His age, at his death, was 

* The “ Tab. Akbari” says he returned “ slowly.” 

t Be-hazfir It may perhaps mean “ dejected.” According to 

the ” Tab. Akbari ” Saltan Ahmad expressed his regret to Ma’snd Khan that 
he was compelled to defer his reinstatement, but promised to repeat his 
campaign, which, however, he did not do before his death. 

J The chronology of the “ Mirat-i-Sikandarf ” is here apparently at fault. 
The “Tab. Akbari” says Ahmad died on the 4th of Rabf’-ul-Akhir, 816. 
Firishtah and the “ Tarikh-i-Alff ” say also 816. Coins exist struck in 
Ahmad Shah’s name in 846. (See Thomas, “ Chron. Pathan Kings,” p. 352.) 
There is a considerable difference in the MSS. of the “ Mirat-i-Sikandarf ” as 
to the details given in the text, but those of MS. E (which agree with the 
“ Tabakat-i-Akbari ”) give the only figures which agree among themselves 
and with other facts stated, and these point also to 816 a.h. If Ahmad was 
born in the last month of 793 a.h. he w'ould have been a little under twenty 
on the day when he ascended the throne, which all authorities place in the 
middle of Bamzan 813. Thirty-two years from that date would bring the 
time to Ramzan 845, and six months and twenty days would bring the date 
down exactly to Rabf’-ul-Akhir 846. It may be useful here to give an 
approximate arrangement of the chronology of the last fourteen or fifteen 
years of Sultan Ahmad’s reign. The death of Punja Rajah of I'dar seems to 
have occurred in 831 a.h. The first occupation of I'dar followed, and Bfr (or 
Hari) Raf’s submission after this date. There is considerable difference 
between the histories. According to the “ Mirat ” the second occupation of 
I'dar followed shortly afterwards, say in 832, and the Rajah of Jhalawar’s 
flight, being expressly connected with that event, can hardly have been much 
later; besides. Prince Muhamad’s remonstrance to his father (which the 
“ Tarfkh-i-Alff ” puts in 835) complains that he had been absent from head¬ 
quarters above four years. It is possible that this may be partly accounted 
for by supposing that he was first detached against Bfr Raf, while his father 
was occupied in reforming the administration of the country. The wars with 
Nasfr Khan and Ahmad Shah Bahmanf certainly occupied part of 833 ,but 
possibly began before and ended after that year. The attack on Mahafm by 
Malik-ut-Tuj jar seems to have occurred in 834, and the war with the Bahmanfs 
and the attack on Baglanah to have taken up that year and the greater part 
of 835. In 836 occurred apparently the attack on Batnol (Tambol), and the 
latter part of the same year (possibly part also of 837) was occupied by 
Sultan Ahmad’s last recorded “ crescentade ” against the outlying terri¬ 
tories of Chftdr. He appears to have remained quiet till 842, when the 
Malwah campaign occurred, and nothing worthy of note is reported after 
that; possibly he did not recover his health sufficiently for further 
campaigning. 
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fifty-two years and some months. They say that from his 
youth to the last day of his life he never neglected to say the 
morning prayers. He was a disciple of the great Shekh 
Rnkn-ud-din, who was a descendant of Shekh Farid Ganj-i- 
shakar Chishti,* whose sepulchre is in the pure city of Pattan, 
and he also maintained close friendship with the great Shekh 
Ahmad Khattu. Once on a dark night he poured the water for 
ablution on the hands of the Shekh, who said, “ Is it Salah- 
ud-din? " (who was the Shekh's servant). He replied, “ No ! 
Ahmad! The Shekh answered, “ O King, most blest! ’’ 
He made his son serve Muhamad, the Shekh’s disciple, but he 
himself continued to be the disciple of Shekh Rukn-ud-din.f 
Above all things the Sultan had no equal in justice, piety, and 
valour, and was always fierce in religious warfare. 

It is related of him that his son-in-law, in the arrogance of 
youth and the pride of his royal alliance, committed murder. 
The Sultan arrested the criminal and sent him to the kdzi, who 
compromised the ofience with the heirs of the murdered person 
for forty camels as the fine of blood, and brought the parties 
before the Sultan. The Sultan said: “ The heirs of the 
murdered person may be satisfied, but I must not be so; 
because persons enjoying my favour of high degree, through 
this deed, will trust to their own interest and power, and will 
he emboldened to spill innocent blood. In this case retaliation 
{kisds) must be preferred to the mulct for blood {diaf) ” He 
ordered the kdzi to execute the criminal in the bazar, and 
directed that the body should be exposed on the gibbet for a 
day; on the next day he ordered it to be taken away and 
buried. The effect of this exemplary punishment lasted from 
the beginning to the end of the Sultan’s reign, and no noble or 

* Shekh Farfd Shakargunj Chfshti buried at Pak Pattan or Ajhddhan in 
the Punjab ; hence the word “ pure,” equivalent to Pak, is used to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the Gujarat “ Pattan ” or Kahrwalah. 

t The “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi ” mentions Shekh Rukn-ud-din as one of the 
holy men buried at Nahrwalah, and says that he was pfth in descent from 
Shekh Farid Ganj-i-shakar, and that he died in 842 a.h. 
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soldier was concerned in murder. There is another story. 
The Sultan was sitting in the upper part of his palace one day, 
looking over the Sabarmati which flows under the palace. He 
saw something black tossing about in the stream which was 
in flood, and ordered it to be brought to him. It proved to 
be a large jar, enveloped in a black blanket, in which someone 
had placed a corpse and set it afloat in the water. The Sultan 
desired all the potters in the city to be summoned, and when 
they were assembled he asked if any of them could identify 
the maker of the jar. One of them said, “ It was made by me, 
I sold it on such-and-such a day to the head-man of such- 
and-such a village, in the environs of Ahmadabad.^' The man 
named was arrested, and, on inquiry and trial, it proved that 
he had murdered a grain merchant, and, putting the corpse 
into the jar, had set it adrift on the river. Orders were 
issued for his execution; and, except these two murders, no 
one attempted any others during the reign of Sultan Ahmad.* 

* Sultdn Ahmad was doubtless, from the Mnhamadan point of view, almost 
a pattern monarch. He was a wise administrator, and the people prospered 
under the administration which he formed, as is amply proved by the 
increase of revenue which took place up to the time of Muzaffar II. He 
appears, too, to have strictly and justly enforced the law. He was an active 
and successful soldier, ready for the most part to assist a Muhamadan 
friend ; ready, also, with or without pretence, to attack an idolatrous neigh¬ 
bour, and to extirpate idol-worship wherever he could. No doubt his Hindu 
neighbours and subjects looked on the matter in a somewhat different light. 
Mr. Hope, in his “ Architecture of Ahmadabad,” represents what was pro¬ 
bably their feeling. “ The vocation of Ahmad seems rather to have been to 
destroy than to build, for his whole reign is a series of efforts to break down 
the liberties, the temples, and the faith of the Hindu landholders of Gujarat, 
in which, of course, he met with determined resistance. . . . Among the 
special causes of irritation were the appointment of an ofBcer to destroy all 
temples, and the efforts of Shah Ahmad to replenish his harem. Two stories 
are characteristic of the spirit in which the latter were received. The chief 
Matur was invited to Court, and then thrown into prison for refusing to 
marry his daughter to the Sultan. His queen obtained his liberation by 
surrendering the beauty. On his release she told him what she had done. 
The Rajpoot rose quick as thought and seized his sword. His wife cast her 
ai'ms round him, but he dashed her to the ground, plunged his sword into 
his breast and expired. The gallant chief of Bedla was more fortunate ; 
feigning to consent to a similar demand, he fixed a day for the marriage, but 
when the Sultan arrived at Bedla he was attacked by five thousand Rajpoots, 
and had to carry on a campaign for five months, at the end of which time 
the chief escaped with his daughter and married her to the Row of Edaur 
(Rai of I'dar), the inveterate enemy of the Sultan.”—See also “Ras Mala,” 
pp. 336-346. It is, however, to be remembered that these marriages were 
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Sultan Ahmad was also fond of poetry, and a couplet in praise 
of the saint Shekh Burhan* is attributed to him (a couple of 
lines consisting of puns on the saint's name and titles, which 
would lose all force in translation) .f 


insisted upon everywhere in India by its Mnhamadan invaders, in a great 
measure from motives of policy. Ahmad Shah was, doubtless, a fanatical 
Mnhamadan, and acted accordingly; but if this be put aside, and if he be 
acquitted of poisoning his grandfather, he was a sovereign far above the 
average, and he may be reckoned, not only as the “ founder of Ahmadabad ” 
bdni Ahmadabad), as historians often call him, but also as 
the virtual founder of his dynasty and of Mnhamadan power in Gujarat. 
The “ Tabakat-i-Akbari states that after his death he was usually men¬ 
tioned as “Khudayagan-i-Maghfur” yVIblJiS.), the “ Great Lord whose 

sins are forgiven.” ' 

* Shekh Burhan, snmamed “Kntb-ul-’A'lim,” washy descent a Bukhari 
Said. (He was, according to the “ Mnntakhab-ul-Lubah,” a grandson of 
Makhdun-i-Jehanian.) He first became a disciple of his nude, Shah Raju, 
at the age of ten years. Eventually he settled with his mother at Pattan, 
where he became a disciple of Shekh Enkn-nd-din. (According to the 
“ Muntakhab-ul-Lubah,” he came to Gujarat when grown up, because he 
quarrelled with the Dehli King.) He was patronized by Snit4n Mnzaffar, and 
afterwards was invited to settle at Ahmadabad. He first settled “ at the 
village of Asawal, on the bank of the Sdbarmati.” He afterwards moved to 
Batdk, and founded the religious establishment there of which much is said 
in the course of this history. He was bom in 790 a.h., settled in Pattan in 
802 A.H., and died, when he was sixty-six years old, in 850 (the date is probably 
an error for 886). 

t Some conception of its idea and poetical merits may be gathered from 
the following:—If the Shekh’s name of “Burhan” be freely rendered as 
“ prosper,” and if his title of “ Kutb ” be taken as “ pole-star,” it would run 
somewhat thus— 

My “ pole-star ” of life may be “ prosper ” for me ; 

May he, like his name, always “ prosper ”-ons be. 
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CHAPTBB V. 


SULTAN MOHAMAD, SON OF AHMAD SHAH. 


On the third day after the death of Ahmad Shah his son 
Muhamad Shhh ascended the throne in the year h, 845 
(a.d. 1441).* He gave himself up to pleasure and ease, and 
had no care for the affairs of Government ; or rather, the 
capacity of his understanding did not attain to the lofty 
heights of the concerns of State. But he was liberal with his 
money, even to excess, so that people called him Sultfc Mu¬ 
hamad Zar-bakhsh (Gold-giver). On the 20th Ramazan 849 
(a.d. 1445) God gave him a fortunate and glorious son, to 
whom, in an auspicious moment, the name of Fateh Khan was 
given.f 

In the same year he led an army against the Rajah of 
I'dar,f who fled and hid himself in the hills. From thence 

* According to the “ Tabakat-i-Akbari,” the new king’s title was “ Ghias- 
nd-dunia-wa-nd-dm Mnhamad Shah,” which is the title found on his coins 
(see Thomas’s “Chronicle of the Pathan Kings," p. 353), and the date of his 
accession was “ 3rd Eabi’-ul-akhir 846 ” (12th of August, a.d. 1442), which 
is doubtless the right date. 

f “ Mahmud Khan.”—“ Tab. Akbari.” Fateh Khan was probably the 
name given to him at his birth. He became afterwards the great Mahmud 
Shah Bigarha, and this is the reason why special note is here made of his 
birth. 

1 One copy of the “ Tab. Akbari ” says “ Eai Bir,” and another “ Eai Har 
Eai, son of Punja.” Firishtah and the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi " make this expedition 
against Tdar take place in the first year of Mnhamad Shah’s reign. The 
“Tabakat-i-Akbari” agrees with the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari’’ in fixing it after 
the birth of the young prince, and in placing that event in 849 a.h. ; indeed, 
the “ Tab. Akbari ” expressly says that grand entertainments took place on 
the occasion of the prince’s birth, and that it was not till these were over 
that the expedition began. This is probably the correct version. 

9 
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he sent envoys to wait upon the Sult^ln and ask forgiveness 
for his offences. He also sent his daughter to the Sultto, 
who was fascinated with her beauty. Through her influence 
the Sultan restored the country of I'dar to her father. 
Afterwards he marched against the country of Bagar,* which 
he plundered and wasted, and then returned to his capital. 
In this same year the chief of Shekhs, Shekh Ahmad Khattu, 
renowned as Ganj-bakhsh, departed this life. He was a dis¬ 
ciple of Shekh Ishak, who sleeps at Khattu. Khattu is one 
of the towns in the sarkdr of Ndgor. 

In the year h. 855 (a.d. 1451)t he marched with his army 
to reduce the fort of Ch^mpanir. Gang D^, son of Tirbang 
Das, gave battle, but was defeated, and shut himself up in the 
fort. The Sultan invested it, and fighting went on every day. 
When the garrison was in straits the Eajah sent an emissary 
to Sultan Mahmud of Mandu, soliciting his assistance and offer¬ 
ing to pay as tribute one lakh of tankahs for each day’s march 
to cover expenses. Sultdn Mahmud, in base greed, was heed¬ 
less of his duty to Islam, and marched from his capital. When 
he reached the town of Dahod, belonging to Gujarat, and 
situated near the confines of Malwah, Sultan Muhamad, raised 
the siege of Champanir and went to the village of Kothrah in 
iAie parganahX of Sanouli. There he fell ill, and was taken to 


• The “Tab. Akbari” adds : Ganesa, Eajah of Dungarpur, fled to the hills, 
but, seeing that his territory was being wasted, he came forth, made sub¬ 
mission, paid tribute, and preserved his country. 

t The “ Tab. Akbari” places this campaign in 853 A.H. Firishtah agrees, 
j Firishtah says (Briggs, vol. iv. p. 36), “ Muhamad Shah, having lost 
many of the carriage cattle of his army during the campaign, no sooner 
heard of the advance of Sultan Mahmud than he set fire to the greater part 
of his baggage, and, against the earnest remonstrances of his ofiicers, com¬ 
menced to retreat to Ahmadabad.” According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” the 
Gujarat king retired only as far as Kothrah, and there halted to recruit and 
re-equip his army; while Mahmud Shah also halted at Dahod and remained 
there. It seems probable that this is the true account. If Sultan Mn- 
hamad marched not very early in 853, the siege of Champanir would 
necessarily occupy some time, and he died in the very first month of 855. 
The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” accordingly makes Mnhamad’s attack on Champanir 
(which it calls “ Bianah ”) to take place in 853, and Mahmud’s advance 
to its assistance in 854. This work says Mahmud returned to Malwah the 
same year. 
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Ahmadabdd. In the month of Muharram h. 855 he died, and 
was buried in the mausoleum in Manik chok, near his father,* 
He reigned nine years and some months.f The above is the 
account of the writer of the “ Tarikh-i-Bahadar Shahi ’’; but 
the story which is credibly believed in Gujar^it, and which 
has been told me upon good authority, is as follows:— f 

Sultan Mahmud Khilji never omitted the smallest trifle of 
his royal duties, whether towards his people or to his troops, 
and in addition to these merits he was a disciple of, and 
maintained intimate friendships with, darveshes; and when 
any very perfectly skilful darvesh came to any place {in his 
dominions) far or near, he sent him presents and valuables, 
and waited on him with all ceremony, and gained his good 
will by professions of devotion and piety. Now at this time 
there was a very holy man in the province of Gujarat, named 
Shekh Eamal, of Malwah, His tomb is at the back of the 
Jama’ masjid of Khuddwand Khan, known as Malik ’I'lim (“ the 
learned chief”), at T'limpurah, in the environs of Ahmaddbad. 
Mahmud, both while he was at Ahmadabad and previously, 
maintained an intimacy with this man ; and, accordingly, he 
now wrote to him to say that, if through blessings invoked 
by him from the throne of the Absolute King (the Almighty) 
the kingdom of Gujarat should be made over to him (Sultan 
Mahmud), such an event would be in accordance with the 
favour with which the saint regarded the Sultan's ancestors ; 
and, moreover, that the Sultan would establish for him a 
refectory for (feeding) the poor, and would settle upon him 
a stipend equal to that of three Ardrs of tankahs enjoyed by 
Shekh Ahmad Khattii, The Sultan also transmitted to him, 

• The “ Tab. Akbarf” says he was known after death as the Khudayagan- 
i-Karim (the Great Merciful Lord). 

t The “ Tab. Akbari ” and Firishtah say seven years, nine months, and 
four days. The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” gives the same number of months and 
days, but the number of years, by an evident misreading, is given as “ twenty.” 

f This passage occurs in all the best MSS. of the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari ” 
and in the lithographed edition, but part of its sequel occurs mixed up erro¬ 
neously in other parts of the other MSS. It is quoted from the “ Mirat-i- 
Sikandari,” in a somewhat condensed form, by the “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi.” 

9 * 
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as a present, hundred heavy gold tankahs of full current 
weight. Sorfiebody reported this to Sultan Muhamad, and 
said that^hekh Kamal, in spite of his ostentation of holiness 
and the abandonment of wealth, was such a lover of money 
,that he made the holy volume the receptacle for the gold which 
he had received from Sultan Mahmud, and kept it there. 
Sultan Muhamad caused inquiry to be made’ into this matter, 
and found that the story was perfectly true. The Sultan was 
very angry, and, in his wrath, took away the gold coins from 
the Sh^h, and deposited them in his own treasury. The 
Sh4kh, in consequence of the kindness and friendship of 
SuMn Mahmud, had always a comer for him in his heart. He 
was now exceedingly enraged at Sultan Muhamad's action, 
and did not cease day or night to complain against Sultan 
Muhamad before the Almighty, and to pray that the kingdom 
of Gujarat might be bestowed on Sultan Mahmud. At last, 
in accordance with the text, “ The prayer of the oppressed 
shall not be in vain, even though he be a vile sinner,” his 
petition was accepted. The Shekh promised the kingdom of 
Gujarat to Sultan Mahmud. Indeed, he drew up a grant 
from the Almighty to Sultan Mahmud of the administration 
of the country, and wrote to him saying, “ God has given you 
the kingdom of Gujarat. Come quickly, and make no delay 
in your coming.^’* Sultan Mahmud, aceordingly marched with 
eighty thousand horse.f Sultan Muhamad sought the advice 
of a certain grain-dealer (bakdlj, who was his intimate friend 
and counsellor. The bakdl suggested that the King should 
for safety place his women and treasure on board ships, and 
should for some time amuse himself by fishing at sea. In the 
meantime, he said, Sultan Mahmud finding himself baulked, like 
a dog who has got into an empty bouse, would return, and his 


* The sequel of this story will appear under the reign of Sultan Kutb- 
ud-dfu. 

t Firishtah says : “ In the year 855, Sultan Mahmud, perceiving the timidity 
of the present sovereign of Gnjarat, advanced with a hundred thousand men, 
with the resolution to conquer and annex it to the kingdom of Malwah.”— 
Briggs, vol. iv. p. 36. 
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anger on account of Shekh Kamal would cool down. The 
bakdl’s advice pleased the Sultan^ who set to work to prepare 
the ships, but said nothing to any of his wise or brave servants. 
However, one of the great nobles, by name Said ’Ala-ullah, 
who bore the title of Kiwam-ul-Mulk, who lived at Saidpur, 
which is near the Asturiah gate, and which was founded by him 
near the Said’s burial-ground, got intelligence of the affair; and, 
thinking that matters were getting out of hand, he seized the 
bakdl, and taking him apart and placing his hand upon his^ 
dagger, said, What do you mean by advising the Sultan to 
fly ? I ought to kill you ! ” The bakal replied : “ My Lord, 
you are a man of perfect intelligence. Do you not perceive 
that the King has shrunk from taking the advice of men who, 
like you, are wise and brave, and has sought it from me, who 
am a peaceable and timid bakdl. Naturally, the result is not 
manly counsels.” The Said said that the bakdl was right, and 
withdrew his hand from his dagger * But after consideration 
he determined to test the Shahzadeh Jalal Kh^n and to find 
out where he was. The prince was then in the city of Nariad. 
The Said proceeded thither, journeying through the night, 
and, taking the prince into his counsels, said, “ Your father 
has decided to fly, with his wives and treasure, to sea, and to 
fish; what is your opinion ? Suppose the Lord Almighty were 
to bestow the authority on you, what would you do with 
Sultan Mahmud, who is advancing with an enormous force to 
conquer Gujarat?” JaM-ud-din replied: “If I succeeded 
to this sovereignty, I swear by the Lord of Heaven that I 
would either conquer my enemy or leave my head on the 
field of battle.” The Said was delighted to hear this, and said 
to himself: ” Though our master is not all that he should be, 
yet our master’s son may be so.” He then told the prince 
plainly that the nobles of Gujarat, seeing that his father did 
not care for his country, and was allowing the government to 

* The “ Tab. Akbari,” by a mistake, transfers the story of the hdkdl and 
of his advice to the reign of Kutb-ud-din. 
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pass out of the hands of his dynasty, had determined on 
elevating the prinee to the kingdom, in order to oppose 
Mahmud Khilji, if he liked it, and would agree (to fight). 
The Prince assented, and the Said introduced him secretly 
by night into Ahmadabad by the “ Mirzu ” gate, and dropped 
the medicine of death into the cup of the Sultan’s life.* 

• Krishtah confirms this story substantially; he says the Sultan en¬ 
deavoured to get on board ship, and to fly to Ku, and refused to take any 
action in defence of the country, and that his nobles thereupon went to 
the Sultan’s wife, and brought such pressure to bear on her, that she 
consented to his death by poison. Firishtah gives the date of his death 
as the Vth of Muharram 855 A.H.; and this is probably—at least, approxi¬ 
mately—correct, for the text m^es Kutb-ud-din succeed on the 11th of 
Muharram. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SULTAN KUTB-UD-DIN. 

On the 11th Muharram h. 855 (13th February a.d. 1451)^ 
Sultan Kutb-ud-dm,* eldest son of Sultan Muhamad, ascended 
the throne, and, according to the rules and practice of his 
ancestors, he bestowed complimentary dresses and gifts upon 
his soldiers. 

The author of the “ Tarikh-i-Bahadar Shahi’^ relates that 
when Sultan Muhamad died and Kutb-ud-diu succeeded to the 
throne Sultan Mahmud Khilji, King of MMwah, had led his 
army from his own country to attack Gujarat. When he 
reached Sultanpur, Malik 'Ala-ud-din, son of Suhrab, who was 
governor of the place for Kutb-ud-dm, shut the gates of the 
fort in his face and opened fire both with guns and musketry. 
Mahmud Khilji besieged the place for seven days. After that, 
through the mediation of Mubarak Khan, son of Ahmad Shah 
and uncle of Kutb-ud-din, who had gone to Sultan Mahmud at 
Mandu during the previous reign, and had joined his court, 
'Ala-nd-din came to terms with Sultan Mahmud. Sultan 
Mahmud required ^Ala-ud-din to take an oath (of allegiance) 
on the Kuran. Malik 'Ala-ud-din swore evasively, saying, 
“ K ^Ala-ud-din acts against his master, may the holy word 

* He the Jalal Khan of the previous chapter, and his full title as King 
was Sultan Kutb-ud-din Ahmad Shah. 
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destroy his life."* * * § Sultan Mahmud was satisfied. Sultan 
Mahmud sent ’Ala-ud-dm’s property to Mdlwah, showed him 
great favour, and gave him an important command in his forces.f 

Sultan Mahmud Khilji pursued his march, and on reaching 
the village of S^sipalrif in the sarkdr of Bhariij, he sent a mes¬ 
sage to Malik Sidi Maij^n Khan, who held the fort of Bharuj 
for Sultdn Kutb-ud-din, inviting him to surrender, reciting the 
favours and honours bestowed on ’Ala-nd-din, and promising 
that if he would give in his allegiance he should be similarly 
treated, and that he should have anything he desired; and that 
if he would bring out the leading merchants dwelling in Bharuj 
with him, he would double those favours. Sidi Maijan gave 
him an angry answer, and put the fort in order and prepared 
for resistance. The King of Mandii asked Malik 'Alk-ud-din 
how long it would take to reduce the fort. He replied that it 
would require at least six or seven months, and that mines 
must be driven and sdbdts constructed in various places. To 
this the King replied that he hoped to subdue the whole of 
Gujarat in six months. He continued his march, and crossing 
the river Narbadah, he approached Barodah. On reaching 
the village of Barnawah,§ one of his elephants became furious, 
and breaking loose, made off into the country. The animal 
came at night into the village of Barnawah, and the Brah¬ 
mans II of that place attacked him with their swords and spears 
and cut off his head. In the morning, when the Sultan came 
into the village he saw the elephant cut to pieces, and inquired 
how it had been done. When he was informed that Brahmans 

* This evasive form of oath wa», as will become evident later on, expressly 
adopted to cover the treachery already designed by ’Ala-nd-din. 

t There is a doubtful word before the word “ forces,” but it is probably 
Hdbish or Sabsh, “ Abyssinian.’’ This word, which literally signifies “ Abys¬ 
sinian,” will be so translated in this work; though it is really used as a 
specific name for all neg^s. 

J “ Sarsapalri.” So in two texts; others have ” Sarsabalri,” “ Sarsa- 
maW,” “ Sarsamakrf,” and “ Sarmari.” 

§ So in the MSS., but the lithographed text has “ Namd.” 

II The word is zdndrdd.r, that is “ wearer of the jan^o or sacred thread.” 
This, of course, would include Rajputs, but the word seems always taken as 
ertuivalent to “ Brahman ” only. 
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had killed this fighting elephant, he observed that the climate 
of Gujarat must be very favourable to valour if such a deed 
had been there done by Brahmans. 

Sult^ln Mahmud advanced to the town of Barodah and 
gave it up to plunder. There he learnt that Sultan Kutb-ud- 
din, encouraged thereto by the holy men of the country and 
of Ahmadabad,* had marched out and pitched his tent on a 
ford of the Mahindri, at a place called Khanpur Bankanir. 
The author of the “ Tarikh-i-Bahadar Shahi^’ has not recorded 
the encouraging advice of the holy men, but I have made 
inquiries of men of good repute in the country, and report 
what I have heard.f 

When the footsteps of Sultan Mahmud Khilji were heard on 
the confines of Gujarat, the people of that country were 
greatly troubled at the weakness of their own army and the 
enormous forces of Mahmud Khilji. Accordingly the wisest 
and most prudent among them came to the conclusion that, as 
the kingdom had originally been bestowed on the present 
dynasty { by the Holy Kutb-ul-aktab Makhdum Jehanian, 
it would be now expedient in the first place to apply to 
the Holy Burhan-ud-din, who was that saint’s descendant 
and virtual successor. Accordingly, the next day they brought 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din before the Saint. The Sultan made his 
respects to the latter, and explained that Sultfin Mahmud 
Khilji, with eighty thousand men, many elephants, and innume¬ 
rable followers, had invaded the kingdom of Gujarat with the 
intention of conquering it, and that as in fact the kingdom of 


* Firishtah says that Kutb-ad-dm was advised to withdraw to Sdrath and 
to abandon the rest of his dominions, and was disposed to acquiesce in this 
advice, but that his nobles would not let him. The “ Tab. Akbari ” repro¬ 
duces here the story of the ialcdl, which, as has been seen, really belongs to 
the history of Sultan Mnhamad n. Kntb-ud-din’s subsequent behaviour is 
not at all in accordance with such a demeanour on this occasion, and probably 
the story got imported from the history of his father. 

t The MSS. differ considerably in the following story, which is given in all, 
moreover, at a tedious length. What is here given is an abstract version 
only. It is, as will be seen, the sequel of the story of Shekh Kamal- 
nd-drn. 

J See p. 71. 
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Gujarat had been conferred on his (the King’s) ancestors by 
the predecessors of the Saint, he trusted that the latter would 
now take cognizance of the matter, and would avert the pre¬ 
sent dangers. The Saint desired the King to be of good cheer, 
and to put aside aU fear and alarm. That no doubt the origin 
of all the mischief was the offence given to a certain darvesh 
(Shekh Kamal) by the short-sighted conduct of his father. 
Nevertheless he would do his best in the matter, and endeavour 
to effect the Sultan’s desire. He then said, “ Who will go to 
Sh^h Kamal and beg him to excuse the offences committed 
against him ? ” All present replied that the Saint’s youi^est 
son was imdoubtedly the best person to send.* The Saint 
expressed his agreement, so his son, Shah ’A'lam, was brought 
to him, and he directed him to go to Shekh Kamal with his 
respects, and beg that he would excuse his interference, but 
that it was not right to visit the sins of the father upon the 
son, for, as the Lord of Glory had said in his holy word, it 
behoved him to let bygones be bygones and to grant forgive¬ 
ness, for there was a delight in pardon which revenge could 
not have. He wished, therefore, that he would write to Sult^ 
Mahmud KhUji to return to his own country, in order that the 
people of Gujarat, who were in alarm and anxiety, might be 
reassured. 

Sh^ ’A'lam went to Shekh Kamal and told him what Said 
Burhan-ud-din had said, and preferred his request in the most 
respectful manner. Shekh Kamal, however, did not vouchsafe 
a satisfactory answer, and Shah ’A'lam came back and told 
Smd Burhan-ud-din what had passed. His father desired him 
to return and to present his regards to the Sh6kh, and to say 
that he was bound to grant his pardon for the sake of the 
people of the Lord, who were not strong enough to resist; nor 
could they bear either to abandon their country or to live in it 

* It appears from the context that “ Shah ’A'lam ” was sent j and, according 
to the “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi,” he was the saint’s eleventh son (there were twelve 
in all), and known always as “ Mian Manjlah.” 
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under foreigners. Shah ’A'lam went accordingly, and with all 
respect delivered his message and repeated his request. Shekh 
Kamal answered as before, and his reply was not unmixed 
with anger. Shah ’A'lam returned, vexed and annoyed, to his 
father, and told him that the Shekh had refused his request, 
adding that he himself would not go to him again. Said 
Burhan-ud-din said: “ In this matter I must regard the 
interests of the people of the Lord, and cannot allow myself 
to be remiss. You must go once again to Shekh Kamal, and 
say, ‘ Your servant Burhan-ud-din, the humble Burhan-ud-din, 
the helpless Burhan-ud-din, kisses your feet, and intreats you 
by the love of the Prophet to forgive the offence of your servant, 
and to desist from your revenge j for the people of Hindustan 
are a rude and unpolished race, and the people of this country 
cannot get on with them.’ ” Shah ’A'lam accordingly returned 
to Shekh Kamal and delivered this message. Now Shekh 
Kamdl had not yet perfected himself as a darv^sh, and had 
not attamed to his maturity of wisdom . . . else he would not 
have refused the requests of the Said, and would have paid 
him proper reverence. However, not duly considering the 
gravity of the matter, he again commenced to return a rude 
answer, and said, " I have for the past seven years been con¬ 
tinually praying to the Lord of Glory that the kingdom of 
Gujarat may be given to Sultan Mahmud; why should I give 
it now to the son of the man who oppressed me, and disappoint 
Sultan Mahmud, who has always been the friend and associate 
of darveshes? It cannot be. Son of the Smd! give my 
respects to Mian Burhan-ud-din, and say that what he asks is 
impossible. The arrow which has left the bow cannot return 
to it.” Shdh ’A'lam smiled and said : 

“ Saints can o’er sins the cloak of grace let fall, 

And the sped arrow to the bow recall.” * 

When he said this the Shekh flew iu a rage, and said : " Boy ! 

* This appears to be a proverb. The appositeness of the quotation seems 
to be the point which enraged Shekh Kamal. 
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this is not child's play. One cannot continually be chopping 
and changing in the matter of a kingdom. It must be accepted 
as finally settled that the kingdom of Gujarat has passed out 
of the possession of the Tank dynasty, and has been settled 
upon Sultan Mahmud Khilji." Then rising on his knees, and 
lifting his hand above his head, he took out of its hiding-place 
a purple paper and gave it to Shah ’A'lam, saying, “ This is 
the firman which has been prepared, granting the kingdom of 
Gujarat to Sultan Mahmud Khilji; it is no use to importune 
me j the matter is recorded in the indelible tablets of God." 
Shah ’A'lam returned to his father and told him what had 
passed. Burhan-ud-din's anger was violently inflamed, and he 
then and there tore the paper in pieces, and said; “ This 
order has no currency or authority in the jurisdiction of the 
‘ Kutb-ul-aktab.' " Sh4kh Kamal was supematurally apprised 
of this speech, and he became faint, and saying, " The son of 
the Said is too strong for me," at once gave up the ghost.* 

When Burhdn-ud-din was told of this, he said, “ My son has 
been hasty. There was need of patience here.f I would have 
humbled myself before Shekh Kamal in any way he wished, 
until I forced him, for very shame, to grant forgiveness." It 
is credibly reported in Gujarat, and I have heard it on good 
authority, that three days after the death of the Shekh Kamal 
Shah 'A'lam said, “ Friends, let us visit the tomb of Shekh 
Kamal and pay our respects, for he has passed away in anger 
with me." On the morning of the next day but one Shah 
'A'lam arrived at the tomb of Shekh Kamal, and, after the 
fdtihah had been said, and flowers had been distributed, Shah 

* The historical fact covered by this story appears to be that there was 
a struggle between two rival sects or schools of mystic devotees for pohtioal 
power, which one endeavoured to pun by intriguing with Sultan Mahmud 
(already predisposed to attack Gujarat), and the other by sustaining the 
reigning dynasty. The latter triumphed, and the death of the leader of the 
opposite party does not, perhaps, require a supernatural explanation. The 
sequel of the story, though nonsensical, is given as picturesque and as illus¬ 
trative of the manners and cnstoms of the ** darvesh of that day. 

t This, apparently, is intended to intimate that Shah ’A'lam, and not his 
father, was-responsible for Shekh Kamal’s death, whether this was miracu¬ 
lously caused or otherwise. 
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’Alam got up, and, placing some of the flowers upon the sheet 
which covered the tomb, said: “ O Shekh! efface from your 
heart your feud with me; the day of resurrection is nigh at 
hand, when, please God, you and I shall meet each other 
again.’’ He had hardly flnished speaking when the flowers 
leaped off the sheet and fell upon the ground, as if a hand 
from beneath the sheet had struck them off. The people 
assembled were all amazed. But Shah ’A'lam again placed the 
flowers on the sheet, and said: “ Have a care, O Shekh! I have 
committed no offence against you; accept these flowers.” Again 
it happened as before; the flowers leaped off the sheet, and 
fell on the ground. The lookers-on were much excited, and 
Shah ’Alam, becoming angry, took the flowers a third time 
into his hand, and exclaimed : “ Oh, silly Shekh ! if you again 
reject my flowers I will adjure you by the person of the 
Glorious One to come forth out of your tomb on which I, the 
lowliest of the lowly, have placed them. Moreover, desist 
from your hatred and enmity. Of what are you thinking ? ” 
As Shdh ’Alam uttered these words a sensible tremour passed 
over the tomb, and the lookers-on noticed it to each other; 
and this time the flowers which Shah ’Alam deposited on the 
tomb remained undisturbed. 'The beholders were beyond 
measure astonished ; but what room is there for astonishment 
at any act of the great and holy saints.* 

All these matters were made known to Sultan Mahmud 
KhU ji; but he, confident in the number of his troops and in 
the abimdance of his war material, his guns and his muskets, 
took no heed of them, and advanced by regular marches. 
Great confusion resulted in the kingdom of Gujarat; many 
persons fled the country, and others, devoting themselves to 
death, lost both lives and property. 

* The whole of this passage, from the close of Burhan-ud-din’s exclamation 
as to the death of Shekh Kamal down to the march of Sultan Kutb-ud-dm 
from Ahmadabad, is found only in the Hyderabad MS. The text is, even 
there, doubtful in some passages, but what appears to be the sense is given 
here. 
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Sultan Kutb-ud-din entreated the same Burhan-ud-dm to 
accompany him to the war, or, at any rate, to direct that his 
son Mian Jiw (for so the Sultan was accustomed to call Shah 
’A'lam) should do so, that by the sanctity of their presence 
glory and Arictory might be assured. Burhan-ud-dm said 
that as Sultan Kutb-ud-din was the oppressed, and Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji the oppressor, and as it was the first of virtues 
to succour the oppressed, he would permit Shiih 'A'lam to join 
him. On the second day's march there was a scarcity of water, 
and Sh£h 'A'lam could procure none to perform his ceremonial 
ablutions. The next morning he sent a message to the SuMn, 
sapng that he was not able to bear the difficulties of the 
journey and the discomforts of camp-life, and to express his 
regret that he must take leave and go back. The Sultdn, 
however, might be of good cheer, for that victory was secured, 
and had been decreed to him from heaven. The Sultfin replied 
that his spirits were greatly depressed at the Saint’s return, 
and begged that the Saint would give him his sword. Shah 
'A'lam replied, ‘"The sword of darveshes, their staff, their 
slippers, their rosary, all possess intelligence. God forbid that 
you should do anything hostile to darveshes I but if you did, 
the sword might injure you."♦•The SuMn feU at his feet, and 
said, " You have raised me up out of the dust. You are my 
teacher, I your disciple. How could I do anything wanting 
in respect to darv&hes ? ’' The Saint answered, “ The time 
will come when God appoints.'’ Nevertheless, the Saint re¬ 
lented at the vehemence* of the Sultan, and he drew his 
swordt from the scabbard and gave it to the Sultin. It so 
happened that at this time Sultan Mahmud had in his army 

• “Vehemence.” The word so traMlated is given in all the texts as 
shuda/n/fy which means practicabilitj' ” ; the addition of a single dot, 
however, converts the word into ahidati, which means “ vehemence,” 

and makes good sense, which the other reading does not. This passage ex¬ 
plains the reason for giving the name of ShidaH to the small elephant 
mentioned in the next paragraph. 

f Some MSS. say he gave only the scali^ard. 
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an elephant called Ghalib Jang,* * * § which was nearly always in a 
state of fury,t and if, in this condition, any other elephant 
opposed it, would rip up its belly; for this reason it was known 
in the army as “The Butcher.” Shah ’A'lam ordered all 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din^s own elephants to be brought for his 
inspection; he selected one rather under-sized elephant, which 
was not yet come to maturity, and placed his hands on it, 
saying, “ O Shidati! by the help of God tear open the belly 
of the Butcher.” Then, placing in his bow an arrow without 
a feather, and without a point, he shot it towards the army of 
Sultan Mahmud j after this, he left, and returned to Ahmad- 
abad. 

Kutb-ud-din moved against the enemy and encamped at 
Khanpilr Bankanir.f Gang Das, Rajah of Champanir, forsook 
his allegiance, submitted to and joined Sultan Mahmud, and in 
this invasion he acted as his guide. He informed Mahmud 
that the enemy had seized the ford, but ofiTered to lead bim by 
way of Kaparbanj§ over a ford at the village of I'nkri in the 
parganah of Barah Sanwal. Mahmud approved, and the army 
marched in that direction. Here Malik 'Ala-ud-din Suhr^b 
said to the nobles who were his companions, “ I have sworn 
that I will not act against my master. Sultan Kutb-ud-din is 
my master, and I am going to him; follow ye your own 
master.” So he went off and joined Kutb-ud-din, who received 
him with honour. || He told Kutb-ud-din that Sultan Mahmud 
was marching by way of Kaparbanj, and advised him to pro¬ 
ceed thither. Mahmud had not yet reached the place when 


* “ Overcoming in battle.” 

t Literally, “ in a mdst condition.” 

t In most of the MSS. the story of the Saint Shah ’A'lam’s march from 
and retnm to Ahmadabad is inserted here. The Hyderabad MS. alone gives 
it as the sequel of the other stories relating to the Saint and his son, 
and this arrangement seems more appropriate, and has been adopted in the 
text. 

§ Twenty Ids from Ahmadabad (“ Tab. Akbari ”). 

II According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” Kutb-ud-din was so delighted that he 
bestowed dresses of honour on ’Ala-ud-din Suhrab seven times in the course 
of one assembly, and gave him the title of ’Ala-ul-Mulk. 
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Kutb-ud-din arrived and encamped in the environs of that 
town. Mahmud encamped at the distance of three kos. 

On the night of 1st Safar, Sultan Mahmud issued from his 
camp to make a night attack, but his guide lost his way and 
wandered in the sand and dust till morning without finding the 
right road. At daybreak Sultan Kutb-ud-din set his army in 
array. The right, with a veteran force and the elephants, was 
placed under the command of Dilawar Khan, the left under 
Malik Nizam, Mukhtas-ul-Mulk; with the centre, under 
himself, he kept Khan Jahan, Malik Mir Wazir, Mahtab Khan 
son of Sultan MuzafiFar, Zia-ul-Mulk, Togh^n Shah Khatri 
entitled Iftikhar-ul-Mulk, Sikandar Khan son of Sultdn 
Muhamad and grandson of Sultan Ahmad, Malik Halim ^Azam 
Khan, and Kadar Khan. He placed some of his most tried 
and bravest troops in advance. On the other side, Sultan 
Mahmud arranged his right opposite his enemy’s left, and his 
left opposite the enemy’s right, and moved forward. 

When the battle began Mahmud was mounted on an elephant, 
and had a black umbrella over his head which hashed in the 
sun like lightning, and he placed the elephant Ghalib Jang like 
a key in front of his forces, hoping by means of that key to 
open the locked ranks of the enemy. Kutb-ud-din was 
mounted on a bay horse, and had a green umbrella over him, 
and the rolling billows (of war) dashed together like the waves 
of the ocean. Both sovereigns bravely kept their post in the 
centre, encouraging and rewarding their men. 

First, on Sultan Mahmud’s side, Muzaffar Khan, the gover¬ 
nor of Chanderi, with several well-known elephants, attacked 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din’s left, and routed it, and then attacked 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din’s camp, which he began to plunder; while 
he was loading the Sultan’s treasure on his elephants, Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din's right attacked and broke Sultan Mahmud’s left. 
The troops closed, and the fight spread to both centres. Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din’s elephants gave way to Ghalib Jang, so Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din called to his men to bring out “ Shidati,” for, he 
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said, “ the Saint promised that he should rip up the Butcher.” 
Accordingly, “ Shidati ” was brought, and charged the 
Butcher; at that moment a band of the powerful and brave 
inhabitants of Dholkah, whom they call “ Darwaziahs,” dis¬ 
mounted and hamstrung the Butcher, which fell to the ground 
like a cow, and the tusks of Shidati, entering its belly, tore 
out its intestines. Just at this instant an arrow shot by an 
unseen hand pierced the umbrella of Sultan Mahmud, and, 
breaking the staff, the top fell down.* On beholding this his 
troops took to flight.f Muzaflfar Khan, who was the cause of 


* This is, of course, supposed to be the pointless arrow described as having 
been shot (with a prediction) by Shah ’A'lam. 

+ The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” says that Kutb-ud-din’s left was so utterly over¬ 
thrown that it continued its flight to Ahmadab&3. It says, also, that Mahmud 
Khilji fought with the greatest gallantry, and, when his army had given way, 
remained on the battle-field, with only eighteen men, till he had expended all 
his arrows and had no option but to fly. Even then he collected a few scat¬ 
tered fugitives, and in a loud voice gave pretended orders for a night attack 
on the Gujarati army ; he thus created an alarm in the Gujarati camp, and 
kept the enemy’s troops on the defensive all night, during which he effected 
his retreat unmolested. The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” also states that in 857 a.h. 

• Sultan Mahmud Khilji assembled a large force on the Gujarat frontier, but 
only for defensive purposes j and in 858 A.H. concluded a treaty of peace with 
Kntb-ud-din to the effect that they were to unite in attacking the Rana (of 
Chitdr), and that each Sultan was to retain for himself any territory he could 
seize from the infidel. 

The “ Tab. Akbari ” adds to these particulars that Muzaffar Khan, having 
penetrated to the rear of the Gujarati force, fell upon their camp and seized 
the Sultan’s treasury. He at once proceeded to load his elephants with 
valuables, and conveyed them to his own camp; and, having unloaded the 
elephants, was returning with them for more plunder, when he learned that 
the left wing of his own army had been routed. The “ Tabakat-i-Akbari ” also 
informs us that Mahmud Khilji was attacked during his retreat by the Bhils 
and Kdles, and lost many men. 

Pirishtah varies in many particulars. He places the scene of the battle at 
Sarkhej; he also tells a romantic story that Mahmud, with only thirteen 
men, charged into the Gujarati camp and carried off thence the crown, girdle, 
and other valuables belonging to Sultan Kutb-nd-din. These jewels [which 
underwent curious vicissitudes] no doubt fell into the hands of the Malwah 
king; but the story of his personal seizure of them is hardly probable. Both 
the histories above quoted, including the Malwah chapter of the “Tab. 
Akbari,” which is founded on Malwah authorities, are entirely silent on this 
point; nor is such a story consistent with the description of the battle as 
given by them, which agrees entirely with that of the text. Indeed, such an 
act would hardly have been creditable to Mahmud, if true; the jewels, in all 
likelihood, formed originally part of Muzaffar Khan’s plunder. Pirishtah adds 
that the Gujarati army captured eighty elephants on this occasion, and con¬ 
firms what is said by the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi” as to the pretence of a night attack 
used by Mahmud Khilji to cover his retreat, and as to the treaty and its 
provisions, which latter are in themselves probable and in harmony with sub- 

10 
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these hostilities, was taken prisoner,* and Kutb-ud-dm ordered 
that he should be beheaded, and that his head should be hung 
over the gate of Kaparbanj. This battle was fought on a 
Friday, in the month of Safar, a.h. 855 (March 1451) . Thus 
Sultan Mahmud, who relied on his numerous army, and the 
number of his implements of war, was defeated, and Sultan 
Kutb-ud-dm, who listened to the words of darveshes and holy 
men, and obeyed their commands, gained the victory. 

It is said that when Shah ’A'lam was departing from the 
camp he said to Sultan Kutb-ud-dm, “ Will you not make a 
small offering to the spirits of the prophets of the faith in 
acknowledgment of the attainment of your wishes ? ” The 
Sultan said he would give a tankah of gold for each prophet, 
to be divided among the poor. The Saint said that this was 
too much, that such a payment would be difficult even for the 
rich. The Sultan pressed the acceptance of his offer, and the 
Saint said, “ Then let the tankahs be silver, and not gold,” and 
the Sultan agreed. After the victory the Sultan sent seventy 
thousand silver tankahs. Shah ’A'lam said the number of the 
prophets was more than seventy thousand, and returned the 
money; but he divided among the poor a lakh and twenty-four 
thousand tankahs out of his own money. The Sultan took no 
notice, but one day he remarked to Saint Burhan-ud-din, 
“ I sent seventy thousand tankahs of silver to Shah ’A'lam; he 
did not honour me by accepting them, but sent them back.” 
He said, however, nothing about what he had promised. 
Burhan-ud-din said to Shah ’A'lam, “ My son, a thank-offering 


sequent events. The “ Mirat-i-Siiandari,” further on, relates the conclusion 
of a similar treaty, hut dates it in 860 a.h. It is probable that 857 a.h. is the 
correct date. 

* Three reasons are above assi^ed for Mahmud’s invasion; viz. first, the 
weakness and timidity of the Sultan of Gujarat; secondly, the invitation from 
a disloyal but influential portion of the religious recluses; thirdly, the advice 
and instigation of a discontented member of the royal family of Gujarat. In 
aU probability all these causes combined to induce Sultan Mahmud to give 
the reins to his ambition, which was never of a scmpulons character. It is 
probable that MuzafEar Khan was not the MnzafEar Khan distinguished by the 
title of Governor of Chand5ri, of whom mention is made above. 
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for a victory is not a matter for chaffering. You should not 
have returned the money.” Shah ’A'lam, out of politeness, 
kept silence, and said not a word; but he was offended with 
Sultan Kutb-ud-dm on account of this matter, and a coldness 
came over the affection with which he formerly regarded Sultto 
Kutb-ud-dm, and the effects of this coolness will appear in the 
subsequent narrative. Another story relates that when Mahmud 
Khilji reached the frontiers of Gujarat he was waited upon by 
some Hindu accountants who had gone over to him from Kutb- 
ud-dm. Mahmud asked them for a statement of the revenues 
of Gujarat, and on looking at it he perceived that two-sixths 
were appropriated to the jdglrs of the soldiery, and that one- 
sixth was assigned in charitable allowances, as dimah, &c. This 
proportion of charitable allowances existed to the days of 
Kutb-ud-din. Afterwards each Sultan increased it at his 
pleasure. Mahmud observed that the conquest of Gujardt was 
a diflScult undertaking, because it had one army for day and 
another for night.* 

Sultan Kutb-ud-din returned triumphant to Ahmadabad, and 
gave himself up to amusement and pleasure. He gave splendid 
feasts and regal entertainments, and indulged in drinking of 
wine and sensuality. He erected some fine buildings, such as 
the matchless Hauz (tank) of Kankariah, the garden of Naginah, 
and the tank therein; also the palace and gardens of Ghat 
Mandoljt all of them as magnificent as the mansions of heaven, 
and as lovely as the gardens of Fairyland, and are still to be 
formd outside the walls of the city. The writer of this work 
saw them all some years ago, but now not a trace is left of 

* The meaning is that there was an army of soldiers for service by day, 
and an army of holy men who spent the night in prayer for the kingdom. 
Some MSS. say that one-sixth was devoted to charity and to the expenses of 
Royalty, but the reading in the text has been adopted as preferable. 

t Ghat Mandol. This name, which is very variously written in the texts, 
is restored from the “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi,” in the appendix to which is also a 
long account of these gardens, the story of their construction, and the 
etymology of their names. This account it is proposed to give as an appendix 
to Vol. II. 
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the palace, though the tank (of Kdnkariah) and the garden 
remain. 

In the year 855 (a.d. 1451), Sultan Mahmud Khilji went 
out with an army to effect the conquest of the country of 
Nagor, and Sultan Kuth-ud-dln sent Said ’Ata-uUah, entitled 
Kiwam-ul-Mulk, with a strong force to his support.* He had 
reached the neighbourhood of Sdmbhar when Mahmud desisted 
from his enterprise and retrumed home. Kiwam-ul-Mulk did 
the same.t Soon after this Firoz Khan, son of Shams Khan 
Dindani, ruler of Nagor died. Mujahid Khan, brother of 
Firoz Khdn, then expelled Shams Khan the son of Firoz, and 
seized upon the government. 

Shams Khan took refuge with the B.ana,J and having 
obtained his assistance he attacked Nagor. Mujahid Khan 
being unable to meet the attack went to Sultan Mahmud. The 
Eana wished to throw down a building in Nagor, § but Shams 
Khdn objected, and the dispute grew so warm that they nearly 
came to a fight. The Kana went off in anger to his own 
country, and having collected an army he returned to attack 
N^or. Shams Khdn set the fort of N%6r in order, and went 

* This is probably a version of the statement in the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” as to 
Mahmud’s assembly of a defensive force on his frontier in 857 a.h. It seems 
more probable that this part of the narrative relates to this last-named year 
than to 855 a.h. as stated in the text. 

t According to the “ Mirat-i-Ahmadf,” Burhan-nd-din, the Saint, died in 
857 or 858 ; this must be at least approximately correct, for, as will be seen, 
his son, Shah ’A'lam, thenceforward took the leadership of the school of 
devotees, and toot a very active part in the politics of his day. 

J Bana Kombha, son of Sana Mokal ( “ Tab. Akbari ” and Firishtah). 

§ This, as it stands, is unintelligible. The “ Tab. Akbari ” says: “ The Bana 
promised to wrest Nagor from Mujahid Khan, and restore it to Shams Khan 
on condition of his thromng down the top of the battlements of the fort. His 
object was this. Bana Mokal had formerly been defeated by Firdz Khan 
and put to flight with a loss of three thousand Bajputs, and his son now 
thought that if he removed the upper battlements from the fortifications, the 
world would say, ‘ Although Bana Mokal ran away, his son has laid his hand 
upon the fort.’ The wretched Shams Khan had no option but to accede. . . . 
After the place was taken, the Bana sent to require the fulfilment of the con¬ 
dition. Shams Khan called a meeting of his nobles and ofiicers and laid the 
matter before them. They said, ‘ Would to God that Firoz Khan had left a 
daughter, for then the honour of his family would have been saved.’ Shams 
Khan proudly answered the Bana, ‘ That heads must fall before the battle¬ 
ments came down.’ The Bana then retired to his country.” Firishtah gives 
the same account, and it is also confirmed by the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi.” 
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to wait upon Sultan Kutb-ud-dm and seek his aid. He took 
with him his daughter and gave her to the Sultan to wife. 
Kutb-ud-din sent Rdi A'mi Chand Minik and Malik Gad^i, 
with other nobles and an army, to relieve the fort of Nagor, 
hut he kept Shams Khan near himself. The nohles fought a 
battle with the Rana near Nagor. Many Musulmans received 
the honour of martyrdom, and numberless infidels went their 
way to hell, hut victory declared for neither. The R^nd 
plundered the town of Nagor and the neighbourhood, and then 
retired to his own country.* 

* In the year 860 (a.d. 1456) Sultan Kutb-ud-din led forth 
his army against the country of the Rana to avenge the 
ravaging of Nagor. On his way he was waited on by Khatia 
Deorah Rajah of Sirohi, who came to complain that the Rana 
had taken from him, by force, the fort of A'bii, which had been 
the abode and refuge of his ancestors, and entreated the Sultan 
to right him by recovering it. The Sultdn deputed Malik 
Sha’bdn ^Imdd-ul-Mulk to wrest the fort out of the bands of 
the adherents of the Rdna and to make it over to Khatid. The 
Malik had never been employed in such a service before. He 
went in among narrow and difficult passes in the hills in an 
unsoldierly maimer, and the enemy opposed his advance and 
poured down on him on all sides from the heights, and he was de¬ 
feated with the loss of many men.f When this news reached the 
Sultan he was already in the neighbourhood of K6mbhaliiur,t 

* According to the “ Tarikh-i-AlH ” Shams Khan went with this force and 
was decidedly worsted, and Firishtah has the same story. 

t According to the “ Tarikh-i-Alfr ” Sha’ban simply failed in reducing 
A'bu, and, after suffering heavy losses, was recalled. Firishtah takes no 
notice of the episode. According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” Sha’ban failed, and, 
losing many men, the Sultan recalled him, ordering him to raise the siege of 
A'bu for the present, but to promise Khatia Deorah that he would deal with 
A bu on another occasion. 

I According to Firishtah, the “ Tab. Akbari,” and the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi,” 
Kutb-ud-din first marched against Sirohi, the Eajah of which place came out 
and gave battle, and after a severe engagement was defeated. Kutb-ud-din 
then pressed on against Kdmbhalmir, sending out detachments to ravage the 
country as he advanced. On reaching Kdmbhalmir he sat down before it, 
and Rana Kdmbha came out and gave battle. (The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” says two 
days after Kutb-nd-din’s arrival.) Khdmbhalmir was one of the thirty-two 
fortresses erected by Rana Kdmbha (Tod’s “ Rajasthan,” oh. 8). 
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and Rand Kombhd" came down from his fort and made an 
attack, but be was defeated with heavy loss, and retired to 
his stronghold. 

Sultdn Kutb-ud-din invested Kombhalmir and sent out 
detachments to ravage the country. It is said that it was so 
frequently and completely plundered that not a single head of 
cattle waa left in the home of any Hindu, and slaves, male 
and female, beyond count fell into the hands of the spoilers. 
Kdmbha was helpless and begged for pardon. He sent a 
suitable tribute, and bound himself by a solemn engagement 
never again to attack Nagor or invade the territories of Islam. 
The Sultan then returned to his capital, and gave himself up 
to splendid festivities and pleasures. 

In course of time, ambassadors arrived from Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Khilji, with a message to the effect that strife among the 
people of Islam resulted in the peace and security of the 
infidels, and that it was expedient, in accordance with the 
precept that “ believers should be brothers,^’ that they should 
enter into a close alliance with each other, and direct their 
eflbrts to the repression of the infidels, especially Rana 
Kombha, who had so often wronged Musubmans. Mahmud 
Khilji proposed that he should assail him on one side, and 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din on the other; thus they would utterly 
destroy him, and they could then divide his country between 
them. Sultan Kutb-ud-din accepted the proposal, and a 
treaty in accordance therewith was duly executed.* 

In the year 861 (a.d. 1457) Kutb-ud-din led an army 
against Rana Kombhfi. Mahmud Khilji advanced on the other 
side till he reached the town of Mandisor; while Sultan 


* Firiahtah says the embassy, of which one Taj Khan was chief, reached 
Kutb-ud-din on his return towards Gujarat. The “ Tarikh-i-Aiff ” especially 
calls this a/resh treaty ; probably the object of the first treaty of 858 a.h. 
was really only to conclude peace between themselves. The present one was 
directed gainst the Kana of Chitdr. Firishtah says the treaty was executed 
at (or near) Champanir. The “ Tabakat-i-Akbari ” gives the names of the 
nobles who negotiated the treaty: on behalf of Mahmud, Shekh Nizam-ud-din 
and Mafik-nl-’Ulema 5 on Kutb-ud-din’s side, Kazi Hisam-ud-din. 
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Kutb-ud-dm advanced by Nadot and Balasanwah. Sultan 
Kutb-ud-dm^s first operation was to reduce the fort of A'bu, 
which he made over to Kbatia Deorah. From thence he 
advaneed upon Kombhalmir and ravaged all its territories. At 
that time Rana Kombha was in the fort of Chitor, and Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din marched thither. The Rana came out of Chitor 
with forty thousand horse and two hundred elephants, and, 
oceupying the narrow defiles and rugged positions, gave battle. 
It is said that fighting went on for five days, and that a cup* of 
water was sold for five phadiyas, equivalent in that neighbour¬ 
hood to twelve Murddi tankahs. On the fifth day the 
Musulman army gained the victory, and the Rana, baffled and 
defeated, returned with a sad heart and a pale face to Chitor.f 
The Sultan followed him and invested the fortress, and in 
the end the representatives of Rana Kombha, son of Mokal, 
came to beg forgiveness at the feet of the Sultan. A suitable 
tributej was taken, and the Rana made a covenant that he 
would never again molest Nagor. The Sultan then returned 
to his capital,§ and Sultan Mahmud went homewards, having 
received from the Rana the district of Mandisor and several 
o\k\eT parganahs adjacent to the territories of Malwah.|| 

Six months later Rana Kombha broke the treaty, and set 
forth to plunder Nagor. Intelligence of this reached Malik 
Sha’ban ’Imad-ul-Mulk at midnight. He went at once to the 
Sultanas private apartments and asked for him. He was told 

* Some MSS. read, “ a poppy-head full,” i.e. “ a mere thimbleful.” 

t The “ Tab. Akbari ” says the fighting lasted only one day ; the battle 
was drawn. The next day the Rana withdrew into the fort and sued for 
peace. The “ Tarikh-i-AUf ” gives no particulars, but Firishtah speaks of 
two battles, one near Sirdhi, another near Chitor. 

t Firishtah says fourteen maunds of gold, two elephants, and other valua¬ 
bles ; the “ Tab. Akbari,” four maunds of gold, several elephants, and other 
things; the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi,” four maunds of gold, two elephants, fifty 
horses, and precious stuffs. 

§ The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” seems rather to intimate that Kutb-ud-din made 
his own terms and left Mahmud to shift for himself. 

II Rana Kumbha’s view of these transactions has been put on record by 
himself on the celebrated “ pillar of victory ” which he erected at Chitor. 
See Fergusson’s “ History of Architecture,” and Thomas’s “ Chronicles of the 
Pathan Kings,” p. 254. He claimed to have captured Mahmud of Malwah j 
see Tod’s “ Rajasthan,” vol. i. ch. 8. 
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that the Sultdn was sleeping. "Wake him,” he said. The 
servants replied that they dared not do so. The wazir entered 
the king’s bed-room and pressed his feet. The Sultan started 
up and said, “What is it?” The wazir replied, “It is your 
slave, Sha’h^in.” The Sultan asked if there was any news. 
Sha’ban answered, “ Yes.” “ TeU it at once,” said the Sultan, 
and the wazir said: “ The news has just come that the 
accursed Kombha, in violation of his oath, is again marching 
against Nagor; let the order be given this moment for the 
alarm to be beaten, and ride outside the city with your troops. 
Then the B/4n4, as soon as he hears of it, will at once march 
back and will not attempt this place again. Otherwise the 
mischief will spread far and wide. Now is the time to devise 
means to stop it.” The king said, “ T have a sick head-ache,* 
and am unable to ride.” The wazir said, “ You can go in a 
pdlki” So the Sult^ got into a pdlki and commanded the 
march towards Kombhalmir at once. The Rand’s spies 
informed him of this movement, and he, on hearing of it, 
returned to his country. 

In 862t (a.d. 1458) Kutb-ud-din the Sultan moved to 


* The expression used signifies a head-ache produced by drunkenness. 
Firishtah says that the Sultan could not be got out of his capital at all; but 
that ’Imad-rf-Mulk moTed the troops on one march ; but the troops were not 
equipped for the campaign till after a month’s halt there, and says that 
Kutb-ud-dfn returned to Ahmadabad when the B^a withdrew. The 
“ Tarikh ” gives nearly the same story, but puts it in 862 a.h., and makes the 
Sultan continue his march in spite of the Sana’s withdrawal, and connects 
thin affair with the foray against Sirdhi, mentioned in the next paragraph of 
the text. The “ Tab. Akbari ” separates the two events, and places the first 
in 861 A.H., making the Sultan return to Ahmadabad, and says that he moved 
against Sirdhi at the commencement of 862 a.h. 

f 'The “ Tab. Akbari ” speaks of this campaign as follows: Kutb-ud-dfn 
marched towards Sirdhi with the intention of pimishing Kombha; the Bajah 
of Sirdhi, who was a near relative of Bana Kdmbhd fled to the hills (this 
was not, apparently, Khatfa Dedrah), and the Sultan for the third time burnt 
Sirdhf, and plundered the towns (in the neighbourhood). He then sent a 
detachment to lay waste the territories of the Bana Kdmbha, and himself 
moved upon Kdmbhalmfr. On his way he heard that Sultan Mahmud Khiljf 
had marched upon Chitdr by way of Mandisdr, and had occupied all the 
districts dependent on it. Sultan Kutb-ud-dfn pushed on straight in pursuit 
of Bana Kdmbha, and shut him up in Kdmbhalmfr. After the lapse of some 
time he discovered that to reduce the fort would be a very difficult business, 
so he raised the siege and marched towards Chitdr. After ravaging the 
country in that neighbourhood he returned to Ahmadabad. To every soldier 
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SiroM, and from thence he entered the country of the Rdna, and 
having laid it waste, returned home. The Sultdn was now in 
the decline of life,* and on the 20th of Rajabt he died. He 
had reigned eight years, six months, and thirteen days. 

It is related that when the daughter of Jam Jun of Sind J 
gave birth to Fateh Khan, another daughter (of the Jdm) 
was married to Shah ’Alam. She also had children.§ Shdh 
Bhikan was her son. When the Sultan’s wife told her sister 
the news, the latter begged Shah ’A'lam to send for the boy to 
her house, lest any harm should happen to him. Fateh Khan’s 
mother kept him most carefully in that house ; but they were 
in perpetual anxiety for fear of Sultan Kutb-ud-din. At last 
one day Sultan Kutb-ud-din in an idle moment bethought him 
of Fateh Khan, and asked where he was; they told him that 
he was with his maternal aunt in the house of Shah ’A'lam, 
and that the Saint treated him with the utmost regard. On 
hearing this the Sultdn became jealous and angry, and took a 
dislike to Fateh Kh^n. One day he sent a message to the 
Saint, which revealed his real intentions, to the effect that, 
whether he liked it or not, he was to send Fateh Khan to the 


who lost a horse during the campaign he paid its value from his own treasury, 
and made careful inquiry into the circumstances of his men. Bana Kdmbha 
sent messengers after the Sultan begging forgiveness for his offences. The 
Sultan granted pardon and sent the messengers back happy. In the year 
863 A.H. he again prepared to take the field, but fell ill. The account of 
Firishtah is an abstract of this account. The “ Mirat-i-Ahmadf ” follows the 
“Tarfkh-i-Alff ” in making the last expedition against Sirdhf, the continua¬ 
tion of Kutb-ud-din’s effort when roused by the Kana’s march to Nagdr. As 
stated in note H p. 151, the Bana has given his version of these occurrences 
on the magnificent “ pillar of victory,” which he erected as a memorial of 
them at Chitdr. See Pergnsson’s “ History of Architecture,” vol. ii. p. 635. 

* This sentence, as it stands, is unintelligible. The Sultan was (as the 
“ Tarfkh-i-Alfi ” expressly says) only twenty-eight years and a few months 
old; perhaps it merely means “ his health began to break up,” as was likely, 
from his debauched habits, to be the case. 

t This is the date given in the lithographed edition, and fits in with the 
dates of Baud’s accession and deposition, but all the MSS. have “ 3rd 
Bajab.” 

t Jam Jnn may perhaps be the king called Raidto in the MSS. of the 
“ Tarikh-i-Ma’asuni.” The date would suit, and the spelling of the name 
seems to be doubtful (“ Mahomedan History,” vol. i. p. 230). 

§ In what follows the language is slightly condensed, and one unmeaning 
anecdote, a very short one, is omitted. 
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Sultan.* Shah ’Alam replied that the boy had, in fear of his 
life, sought refuge with the darveshes, and that it would not 
be becoming in them to seize him and make him over to the 
Sultan. “ You,” he said, “ are lord, but in any case he is still your 
brother.” The SultSn sent spies to watch, and himself left the 
city and moved out to the palace of Malik Nur,t which was 
near Rasulabad, where the Saint lived, that he might be at 
hand to seize Fateh Khan when his spies brought him informa¬ 
tion of him. On one occasion he sent Rani Rup Manjari, his 
favourite wife, who was a disciple of Shah ’A'lam’s, with a party 
of eunuchs to visit the Saint, and desired her to inquire for 
Fateh Kh^ and to bring him away, and if she saw him she 
was to seize him and carry him off. The Rani saw Fateh Bihan 
sitting by the Saint, and she ran to him, seized him by the 
hand, and tried to drag him away. The Saint smiled and said, 
“ To-day, Bibi, you take Fateh Khan by the hand, but one day 
he shall take you by the hand.” [EventuaUy, on the death of 
Kutb-ud-din, Rani Rup Manjari was married to Fateh Khan, 
who, on his accession to the throne, was entitled Mahmud Shdh, 
and so the Saint’s prediction was fulfilled.] When she heard 
this the Rani let Fateh Khan go, and excused herself to Shah 
’Alam. She came to the King and said, “ I found him, but I 
did not get him.” 

Another day the spies brought intelligence that Fateh Khan 
was in a certain chamber reading to Shah ’Alam. Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din at once mounted a fleet horse, and, galloping up, 
was about to enter in haste, when one of the doorkeepers, 
named Mukbil, stopped him. “ Do you stop me in paying my 
respects to the Saint ? ” the Sultan cried with a loud voice. 
When Shah ’Alam heard it, he called out: “ Mukbil, let him 
pass! ” and he said to Fateh Khan, “ From a young man 

• This fact shows something of the social position of these holy men, and 
both exemplifies and explains to some extent the great political influence 
which they seem to hare exercised. 

t Some MSS. have, instead of Malik Nur, “ Wahidpur”; others, “ Kamad- 
pur,” and “Kahfdpur.” 
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become a little ol<} one/' At once Fateh Khan’s appearance 
was changed, and to Sultan Kntb-ud-din’s eyes he appeared an 
old man, with white beard and eyebrows and a bent back. Fateh 
Khan was then ten years old. Sultan Kutb-ud-din sat down 
on the carpet for a few minutes, and cast his eyes aU over the 
chamber, but could see no one except the Saint and the old man. 
So he was ashamed and went away, and rebuked his spies. 

[Sultan Mahmud used to say,*] In those days they were 
accustomed to dress me in girl’s clothes, lest anyone should 
see me accidentally, for the search after me on behalf of Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din was extremely active. One day I was hidden on the 
top of a house with my nurse ; spies gave information to the 
Sultdn, and he ran up intending to kill me. They told the Saint, 
who only said, “ It is ill done, but how will he take the tiger ? ” 
The Sultan took me by the hand, and my nurse cried out, “ This 
is the daughter of so-and-so, a Bukhari Said.” The Sultan 
loosed my dress, and seeing that my person was that of a girl, 
let me go. He went away and told his boon companions, who 
said, “ You should in any case have brought the child away ”; 
so he returned and took me by the hand, when my hand 
assumed the appearance of a tiger’s paw. The Sultan dropped 
it at once, and ceased to pursue me any more. 

After this the Sultan’s iU-feeling against Shah ’A'lam 
increased day by day, but he did not openly display it. At 
last, Bibi Mirgi, the Saint’s wife, died, and he sent this 
message to Bibi Moghali: “While your sister was alive, a 
marriage between us was unlawful; now it is expedient that 
you accept another house here in exchange for your own.” On 
receiving this message, Bibi Mogliali was much disturbed, and 
overcome with care and griefj but the Jam Jonanf of Sind, who 

* These -words are necessary though they do not appear in the text, as the 
Sultan is made to speak in the first person. This story occurs in all the best 
texts of the “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi,” otherwise it might seem that the passage 
was an interpolation. 

t “ Jam Ffrdz ” in some MSS., which also give her father’s name as Jam 
Jaman, the Jam Jun before mentioned. The passage is a little doubtful as 
the MSS. differ; but the meaning seems to be that the Jam interfered and 
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was her uncle, expressed to her that, in the first place, both her 
father and her mother had originally designed her for Shah 
'A'lam. The fact was that Jam Jaunan had two daughters, Bibi 
Moghali, and Bibi Mirgi. Bibi Mirgi he betrothed to Sultan 
Kutb-ud-dm, and Bibi Moghali to Shah ’A'lam. Sultan 
Muhamad heard of the great beauty of Bibi Moghali, and 
partly by force, and partly by bribes, got the Jam’s envoys to 
give Bibi Moghali to him, and to make over BiM Mirgi to 
Shah ’Alam. Shah ’A'lam complained to his father, Burhan- 
ud-din, who said, “My son, it is fated that you should marry 
both of them.” Eventually the Saint conceived an affection 
for Bibi Moghalij so his father’s words came true, for he 
married her. She waited upon him, as if desperately in love 
with him, or like a slave girl, and he, charmed with her sweet 
disposition and great beauty, grew very fond of her. It so 
happened that one day, being on such easy terms with him, she 
went into his private room and laid her face against his curly 
hair. When he felt it he expressed himself greatly delighted, 
and told her to ask for anything she wished. She said: 
“ Fateh Khan desires to be established in the place of his 
ancestors. If it be an unbecoming desire, pardon it, for it is 
mine also.’’ The Saint replied : “ It has been already deter¬ 
mined that Fateh Khan shall have the kingdom of Gujarat, 
and this will shortly come to pass; and, certainly, if he had 
done anything unbecoming, for your sake I would pardon 
aU.” 

When Bibi Moghali was married to Shah ’A'lam, the Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din took it very ill; and what was already in his 
heart began to show itself, and he commenced to quarrel with 
the Saint and to complain of him. One day, when excited with 
wine, he mounted his horse and gave orders to plimder 
Basiilabad. Men collected in knots, and looked at each other; 


recommended the marriage. The chronology, however, does not seem to suit 
the alleged intervention of Jam Firdz. Apparently, if the story be true, the 
two Jams should be Jam Saugar and Jam Nanda, or Nizam-ud-din. 
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but no one would begin. The Sultan himself set the example, 
and galloping his horse about, by tongue and hand he urged 
on the plunder of the town. God Almighty so ordained that 
an infuriated camel appeared; the King slashed at it with his 
sword but missed it, and cut his own knee; he fell from his 
horse, and they put him into a pdlki and carried him to his 
palace. He died on the third day.* People say that this was 
not really a camel, but the Angel of Death who assumed the 
form of the camel. Indeed, it is commonly said that it was a 
phantom camel which appeared on that day. They say, too, 
that the sword was the same weapon which Shah 'A'lam' gave 
to Sultan Kutb-ud-dm when he went out to do battle with 
Mahmud Khdji, as has been already related above. 

Other accounts are given of his death. It is said that one 
day he wanted to take his ladies to view the city of Ahmad- 
4bad, and gave orders that every male should go out of the 
city. He took his ladies from street to street, when suddenly 
he saw a man. In a great rage he drew his sword and struck 
at him, but the man slipped away, and the King cut his own 
knee. The wound caused his death. 

Another story is, that his wound was painful and got worse 
and worse. One day, while in ^ony, he looked from an upper 
room of his palace, which stood on the banks of the Sabar. 
He saw a wood-cutter with a great bundle of wood, which he 
carried over the river, with great difficulty, on his head. On 
reaching the bank, he threw down his load, drew out a dry 
crust from his waist-cloth, and pulling up a few onions he ate 
them with great relish and enjoyment, and drank water from 
the river to his satisfaction. Then he fell asleep in the shade 
of a tree. The King exclaimed, “ Oh, that I could give my 

* Neither the “ Tab. Akbari,” Pirishtah, or the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi,” ascribe 
Kutb-Tid-din’s death to anything save natural causes. The first named, 
indeed, particularly says that when taken ill he went to Batch, to the Saint 
“ Kutb ’A'lam,” and prayed for a son, but was informed in reply that he 
should be succeeded by his brother. These tales, told by the author of the 
“Mtrat-i-Ahmadi,” are clearly intended to glorify the darveshes generally 
and the Bukhari Saids in particular. 
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sovereignty to this wood-cutter, and that I might have his 
health and his labour/’ 

The author of the “BahMar Shahi” states that the 
daughter of Shams Khan, wife of the Sultan, at the instiga¬ 
tion of her father, poisoned the Sultan, in order that Shams 
Khfo might obtain the kingdom of Gujarat. When the 
Sultan was at the point of death his nobles killed Shams 
Khan,* and his mother gave orders for the handmaids to tear 
the wife to pieces. It seems impossible to reconcile the 
common stories and the statement in the “Bahadar Shahi.” 
It may be that after the King was wounded the poison was 
administered. But God knows the truth.f 


* Some MSS. of the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari ” say that the Saltan gave the order 
himself, and make him assign as a reason that his death was brought about 
by the machinations of the darveshes—^insinuating that Shams Khan was their 
tool. But the majority of MSS. run as in the text, and this form of the 
story obtains alike in the “ Tab. Akbari,” Firishtah, and “ Tarikh-i-Alfi.” 

t The “ Tab. Akbari ” adds that he was buried in the mausoleum of 
Muhamad Shah, to which some copies add, “ in the Manik Chdk.” This 
would, of course, be the hhatirah of Muhamad II., his father. Firishtah 
also says he was buried in Muhamad Shah’s mausoleum. The “ Tab. Akbari ” 
praises his valour, but says that in anger, and, especially when under the 
influence of liquor, he was reckless in shedding blood, and that he did many 
cruel things. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SULTAN DAUD, A RELATIVE OF SULTAN KUTB-UD-dIn. 

On the third day after the death of Kutb-ud-din, he was 
succeeded by one of his relations,* Sultan Daud Shah, who 
ascended the throne by the choice of the wazirs and amirs. 
He ascended the throne on the 23rd day of Rajab, and was 
dethroned at the close of the month. He had hardly obtained 
authority when he held out to a carpet-spreader, who had been 
his neighbour before he attained to the throne, the hope of 
obtaining the title of ’Imad-ul-Mulk, notwithstanding that the 
noble ’Imad-ul-Mulk was his permanent wazir. About the 
same time he promised to elevate another low fellow to the title 
of Burhan-ul-Mulk, although Burhan-ul-Mulk was the amir-ul- 
umrd of Sultan Kutb-ud-din, and was alive and well. These 
two base fellows allowed their expectations to become known, 
and the ministers and great nobles said, “ If he does such 
things before his authority is established, what will he do 
afterwards ? ” He got together all the plate and the rich stulFs 
manufactured (for the king) in the reign of Sultan Ahmad, 
and he instituted an inquiry into most trifling accounts,t from 
the beginning of the reign of Sultan MuzaflPar, and caused the 


* The two best !MSS., A and Hydr., have this reading; the lithograph and 
the other three ilSS. have Daud, the son of Sultan Ahmad. 

t The expression literally is, “ into the accounts of dried figs and oranges ”! 
Muzaffar Shah began his reign (as Sultan) more than fifty years before 
this time! 
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balances to be paid into his own treasury. The first order 
which he gave was for reducing the grain of the pigeons and 
the oil of the lamps. 

When the nobles saw this, they said, “ A character like this 
is unfit for the kingdom of Gujarat,^’ and they determined 
upon raising to the throne Fateh Khan, half-brother of Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din, who bore the marks of dignity and majesty on 
his brow. They deputed ’Ala-ul-Mulk bin Suhrab to com¬ 
municate with Her Majesty Bibi Moghali, mother of Fateh 
Khan. The Bibi at first refused,* but ^Ala-ul-Mulk urged that 
there was no one else worthy of the throne of Gujarat, and 
that she ought to accede to the proposal. In the end ’Ala- 
ul-Mulk placed Fateh Khan on horseback and conducted him 
in royal state towards the Bhadar. (The people of Gujarat 
caU the royal palace “ Bhadar.”) The ministers and nobles 
came forth to meet him, and, having saluted him as king, they 
gave him the title of Sultan Mahmud Shah and offered their 
congratulations. When they reached the Bhadar, the noise of 
the drums and trumpets reached the ears of Sultan Ddiid, and 
he inquired what had happened. They told him that the 
nobles had made Fateh Khan king, and were bringing him to 
take his seat on the royal throne. Sultan Daud got out of a 
window facing the river Sabar, and went into hiding. He 
reigned only seven days. It is related that he entered as an 
inquirer into the monastery of Shekh Adhan Bumf, and 
became his attendant •, in a short time he obtained advance¬ 
ment (in spiritual rank). He soon afterwards died. 

* According to the “ Tah. Akbarf,” because she did not consider him equal 
to the duties of the position. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

BEIGN OF SULTAN MAHMUD BfOABHA. 

Sulta'n Di'n-pana'h Mahmu'd ascended the throne on a Sunday, 
the first Sha'ban, h. 863 (18th of June, a.d. 1459). He added 
glory and lustre to the kingdom of Gujarat, and was the best 
of all the Gujarat kings, including all who preceded, and all 
who succeeded him; and whether for abounding justice and 
generosity, for success in religious war, and for the diffusion of 
the laws of Islam and of Musulmans ; for soundness of judg¬ 
ment, alike in boyhood, in manhood, and in old age; for 
power, for valour, and victory—^he was a pattern of excel¬ 
lence. 

It is said that in the Hindui language, as spoken by the 
Hindus of Gujarat, they call a bullock Bigarh, because its 
horns stretch out right and left like the arms of a person about 
to embrace. The moustachios of the Sultan were straight and 
long like these horns, hence he obtained the cognomen Bigarha. 
Some say that in Hindui bi means “ two,” and garh “ a fort.” 
The Sultan took the forts of Junahgarh and Champanir, and 
from the conquest of these two forts he was called Bigarha.* 

* This word is written in the Persian Bigarh or Bigarha. The secoiid 

etymology above given suits this spelling exactly, as it would make the-word 
come from the Gujarati (or Hindi) words fw vi (the Sanskrit dvi), “ two,”^ 
and JTig" gadh (pronounced gar'h)y “ a fort,” in which latter word, as '1^ the 
name, the vowel a is short. The other etymology, which the author seems 
to prefer, and which is adopted by Aaiangzib, the “ Tab. Akban,” and hy 
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Notwithstanding his high dignity and royalty, he had an 
enormous appetite. The full daily allowance of food for the 
Sultan was one man Gujarat weight. In eating this he put 
aside five sirs of boiled rice,* and before going to sleep he used 
to make it up into a pasty and place one half of it on the 
right-hand side of his couch and the other half on the left, so 
that on whichever side he awoke he might find something to 
eat, and might then go to sleep again. He used thus to eat 
several times every night. In the morning, after saying his 
prayers, he took a cup full of honey and a cup of butter, 
with a hundred or a hundred and fifty golden plantains (or 
bananas). He often used to say, If God had not raised 
Mahmud to the throne of Gujarat who would have satisfied 
his hunger ? ” 

He was thirteen years, two months, and three days old 
when he began to reign. After the manner of his ancestors, 

tie early European traveller Varthenck, would seem to derive it from bi, 
as above, and tie Gujarati (or Hindi) ari'S' gddka (pronounced gdrha), of 
which Professor Biihler writes as follows ;—“ Jirg" is a Sanskrit* word, the past 
perfect participle of the verb JTT?' ‘ to submerge,’ ‘ to penetrate.’ It is used 
as an adjective, and means ‘ strong,’ ‘close,’ ‘ excessive,’ e.g. as in the common 
phrase, ‘ a close embrace ’ JrrgTflf ^ i Tw (gddham dlinganam or ydrham 

dlinganam). It occurs in these and some other meanings in all the modern 
Prakrits, in Gujarati as well as in Marathi and Hindi. But I do not find in 
the dictionaries the meaning ‘ intimate friend.’ However, I think it would be 
correct to say gddka mitra, ‘ a firm or intimate friend.’ ” Thus it would 
seem the word Bigarha might be used in the sense of “ a double embrace,” 
or, perhaps, of “ two intimates,” i.e. intimate friends. Sir B. Frere has 
heard it used as meaning “ an intimate friend ” (though but rarely) in 
Gujarat, and in Kinloch Forbes’s “ Has Mala,” a man’s name is given as 
Teguroo (i.e. Bigaru), which is rendered as “ the long-homed bull ” (“ Eas 
M^a,” vol. i. p. 359, Ist ed.). This carries the application of the term a step 
further in the direction indicated by the author. The shortening or ‘‘ clip¬ 
ping ” of a long vowel in the course of descent is not a very fatal objec¬ 
tion to the derivation of a word in any of the “ modern Prakrits,” from a 
Sanskrit original; and it is to be remembered that in this case the word has 
been transliterated into Persian, and the long vowel, even if it existed, might 
easily (especially if not strongly accentuated), have been dropped in the 
process. On the whole, therefore, while the second etymology is best suited 
to the modern orthography, the first is not in itself improbable, and is 
supported by a strong preponderance of evidence. 

* One man, Gujarat weight, equivalent to fifteen Bahldli sirs (“ Mirat-i- 
Ahmadl ”). A similar legend exists as to the celebr-ated Abu-1-Fazl, only 
his allowance iq^aid to have been twenty-two sirs I See Blochmann (on 
the authority of the Masir-ul-Umra), " A'xn-i-Akbari,” Introduction, p. xxviii. 
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he bestowed gifts and honours upon his soldiers, and he gave 
titles to several persons. 

When some months had passed, some misguided nobles, 
whose names were Kabir-ud-dm Sultani, entitled Burhan-ul- 
Mulk, Maulana Khizr, entitled Safi-ul-Mulk, Hamid bin Isma’Q, 
entitled ’Azd-ul-Mulk, and Khwajah Muhamad, entitled 
Hisam-ul-Mulk, entered into a conspiracy against ’Imad-ul- 
Mulk, whose name was Malik Sha^ban, and aimed at depriving 
him of power. One morning they went to the door of the 
Sultan’s private apartments before ’Imad-ul-Mulk got there, 
and said that ’Imad-ul-Mulk was meditating treason, and was 
intent upon raising his own son, Shahab-ud-din, to the throne, 
after which he would do whatever he pleased. “W'^e,” said 
they, “ are the cherished dependants of your throne, and how 
can we connive at such proceedings ? It behoves your Majesty 
to probe the matter to the bottom.^’ The Sultan asked what 
it meant, and they told him his (own) death or close confine¬ 
ment. The Sultan kept silence. When Tmad-ul-Mulk came 
to the Sultan’s apartment these nobles seized him,* placed a 
collar on his neck, and fetters on his feet, and, giving him in 
charge of five hundred of their own trusted followers, they 
directed them to keep him under guard on the roof of the 
darbdr called Bhadar.f Having thus succeeded to their 
hearts’ content, they went home and gave themselves up to 
enjoyment. 


* According to Firishtah the Snltan dissembled when he ordered the arrest 
of his minister; but the language of the other accounts seems hardly to 
warrant this assertion. If there be any truth in the accounts which hare 
thus come down to ns, Mahmud behared with a degree of courage and re¬ 
solution very marvellous for a boy of his age, although no doubt most 
Indian boys of that age would be considered precocious in intellect if they 
were European boys. Still, it is incredible that he should have attained such 
maturity of judgment and dissimulation as at once to have decided on his 
course of action, and to have deceived a number of men of the world regard¬ 
ing it. He was probably uncertain what to do at first, and allowed (or 
ordered) the arrest, but, when he had been more fully informed, took his 
part decidedly and bravely. 

t According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” Imad-nl-Mulk was confined “ on the 
roof of the Ahmadabad gate of the Bhadar,” which makes the story 
clearer. 
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When the night set in, ’Abdullah, the master of the elephants,* 
told the Sultan that the apprehension of ’Imad-ul-Mulk was 
not in the interest of the State, because the nobles who were 
friendly to him were preparing for flight, and the refractory 
nobles were keeping Habib Khan, the Sultan’s uncle, son of 
Ahmad Shah, in their charge, and intended, at a fitting oppor¬ 
tunity, to raise a revolt against the Sultan and to place Habib 
Khan upon the throne.f On hearing this statement the Sultan 
told this to his mother. She sent for ’Abdullah; and the Sultan, 
after administering binding oaths, told him to speak; and 
Abdullah repeated what he had before stated. The Sultan 
summoned some of his most faithful servants, Malik Haji, 
Malik Kalii, and Malik Ain, who were the most important 
and most loyal of his supporters, and consulted with them. 
It was resolved to release ’Imad-ul-Mulk, and to give the 
houses of the artful treacherous nobles up to haldn (that is 
to say, to plunder), that they might reap the reward of their 
own acts. 

The Sultan ordered Abdullah to bring all ttie elephants 
fully equipped to the darbdr. After that he took his seat upon 
the throne, and told Sharf-ul-Mulk to bring “ that traitor Tmad- 
ul-Mulk from his prison-house to receive punishment, and to be 
made a warning for others.” Sharf-ul-MMk proceeded on his 
errand, but the guards appointed by the amirs would not obey 
the Sultan’s command. Sharf-ul-Mulk returned and reported 
the state of afiairs. The Sultan himself then took action. He 
went to the top of a tower of the Bhadar, and with angry 
tone and loud voice commanded them to bring forth Sha’ban 
’Imad-id-Mulk. When the guards heard the voice of the 
Sultan, they had no option save to take the Malik out of 
the place where he was confined, and to bring him. The 
Sultan ordered them to take him upstairs, that he might ask 

* “Master of the elephants,”—^the text calls him shdhnah the “Tarfkh- 
i-Alfi ” darogJiah of the elephants. 

t The accession of Habfb Khan was, according to Firishtah and “ Tarikh- 
i-AJfi,” the real object of this plot. 
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the traitor why he had conceived such a design, regardless of 
the Sultan’s wrath. When they reached the upper story, he 
ordered them to take the fetters off the Malik’s feet. As 
soon as the guards perceived the turn which affairs had taken, 
several of them ran off to inform the amirs, and others stood 
humbly* before the Sultan and stated that they had imprisoned 
the Malik by order of the Sultan, and that what they had 
done under his command was no fault of theirs. The Sultan 
reassured them. 

When morning broke, the Sultan took his seat upon the 
roof of the Bhadar, and intelligence reached the disaffected 
amirs, who assembled their adherents in arms and moved in 
order of battle towards the gate of the darbdr. Altogether, 
with the nobles and personal followers, there were three hun¬ 
dred men in attendance on the King. Some of them said, 
“ Let us get out of the windows towards the river Sabar, and 
escape to some place whence, after collecting a force, we may 
return.^’ The King stood firm and lent no •ear to these 
cowards By this time the amirs were close to the gate of the 
darbdr. Malik Sha’b^n, Haji Malik, and Malik Kalu sug¬ 
gested that an order should be given for the elephant-drivers 
to charge upon this rout of rebels, and they will all fly to¬ 
gether. The Sultan gave orders that the five or six hundred 
elephants should charge all at once.f The enemy’s force was 
panic-struck, and the amirs fled. Their soldiers cast away 
their arms, dispersed, and crept into their houses, and the 
amirs made their way out of the city and scattered in different 
directions. 

Hisam-ul-Mulk went off towards Pattan, where his brother, 

* Literally “witli their hands joined,” i.e. in an attitude of supplication. 

t According to Firishtah, who quotes a certain “ Haji Muhainad Kanda¬ 
har!,” the Sultan had only two hundred elephants, and himself accompanied 
the charge with his bow and arrows. This seems improbable ; but the fact 
that in the narrow streets the superior numbers of the rebels availed nothing 
against the elephants is a valid explanation of their easy defeat, the rather, as 
he explains, that the elephants were also used to hold the various approaches 
to the palace. 
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Eukn-ud-din, was Mir-gui.* * * § Kabir-ud-dm 'Azd-ul-Midk took 
refuge in a ravine of the river Sabar.f There he was recog¬ 
nised hy a Rajput whose brother he had put to death. This 
man cut off his head and brought it to the Sultan, and it was 
hung up at the gate of the city. Burhan-ul-Mulk was corpu¬ 
lent and could not fly. He went on the other side of the river, 
by way of Sarkhej, to a place which is now called Fattehpur. 
There he turned his horse loose and endeavoured to conceal 
himself. A eimnch who had been to pay a visit to the tomb of 
Shekh Ahmad Khattu, recognised hind, made him prisoner, and 
took him to the Sultan, who ordered him to be thrown under 
the feet of elephants. Maulana Khizr Safi-ul-Mulk was taken 
prisoner and sent to Diu to be kept in confinement. But as 
he was an old friend of Malik Sha^ban, that nobleman induced 
the Sultan to pardon him. He was recalled from Diu and a 
pension settled upon him.j; 

The Sultan had now attained his fourteenth year, but acting 
with the vigour of a man of ripe years he sent his enemies into 
the realms of non-existence, and righted those who sought for 
justice. From that time to the end of his life his orders 
carried such authority that no one dared to disobey. When 
the rebels had thus trodden the road of annihilation the injured 
were redressed. Malik Hdji was created ^Azd-ul-Mulk and 
was appointed 'A'riz of the kingdom, Malik Toghan became 
Farhat-nl-Mulk, Malik Baha-ud-din was made Ikhtiar-ul-Mulk, 
Malik ’Ain was promoted to the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk, Malik 
Sa'd was made Burhan-ul-Mulk, Malik Kalu became ’Imfid-ul- 
Mulk, Mahk Sarang was made Mukhlis-ul-Mulk, and after a 
time he was promoted to the dignity of Kiwam-ul-Mulk.§ 


* Mirgui. The “ Tab. Akbaif ” says Kotwdl. 

t Went among the grdsiahs with only one attendant. 

t The “ Tab. Aibari ” says that MaKk Sha’ban, after the suppression of 
the rebellion and his own success, resigned the tvae&’s office, and retired into 
private life with a pension. 

§ The MSS. C. D, alone say ’Azd-ul-Mulk was appointed ’A'riz-ul-Mamalik, 
but it is confirmed by the “ Tab. Akbari.” 
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Fiftjr-two other officers received titles, and mansabs and par- 
ganahs were settled upon them. 

After a short time an army was raised, twice as large as that 
of Sultan Kutb-ud-din. Gujarat now entered upon a new 
and unexampled course of prosperity, the army was well off, 
the people contented; darveshes worshipped God with hearts 
at ease, traders safely carried on a profitable trade, the country 
was everywhere full of peace and security, and the roads were 
free from robbers. No one had any cause of complaint, and 
everyone revelled without care in prosperity. 

A rule was established by the Sultan * that if an amir or 
any soldier was killed in battle or died a natural death, his 
jdgir was confirmed to his son; if there was no son, half of 
the jdgir was given to the daughter; and if there was no 
daughter, a suitable provision was settled upon the dependants, 
so that there might be no ground of complaint. It is said 
that a person once told the King that the son of a deceased 
amir was not worthy of his position. The King answered, 
“The position will make him worthy.” No one ever made 
such a remark again. 

The reason for the contented condition of the cultivators 
was that a jdgir could not be taken away from the holder, 
unless he was harsh and tyrannical. When regulations were 
laid down there was no deviation from them. In the course of 
the reign of Mahmud the Martyr,t certain experts of his 
ministers made an inquiry into the state of the resources of 
the country. In some cases they found an increase of ten¬ 
fold, and in no village was it less than two or three-fold. 
Traders were contented, because traffic on the roads was per¬ 
fectly safe and secure; there were no thieves or robbers in the 
days of Sultan Mahmiid. Ministers of religion were satisfied, 
because the Sultan was their disciple and devoted follower, 

* This rale probably applied only to those who were killed, or died while in 
the field, or died of wounds, or sickness contracted on a campaign. 

f i.e. Mahmud III. 
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and every year he bestowed increased allowances and pensions 
on them in recognition of his victories, and their allowances 
were paid in whatever place they wished. Fine sardis and 
inns were built for the accommodation of travellers, and 
splendid colleges and mosques were raised. The artizans were 
contented because the Sultan was perfectly just and generous 
and righteous, and no man had the power of injuring or 
threatening to injure another. Men high and low are agreed, 
that among all the kings of Gujarat there never was one like 
Sultan Mahmud Bigarha; for during his reign nothing was 
done in Gujarat which was inconsistent with right and justice, 
security and prosperity. He conquered two great forts, Junah- 
garh in the country of Sorath, and Champanir, with its depen¬ 
dencies. In both he abolished the customs of the infidels and 
introduced the laws of Islam; therefore, until the Day of 
Judgment he will have credit for everyone that was circumcised 
and embraced IsMm, in accordance with the text, " He who 
causes the circumcision of another produces circumcision also 
in himself.” The Sulttin was the cause of their turning to 
Islam, and assuredly the circumcision of that people stands 
inscribed against his name in the great book of account. It is 
generally admitted that Sultan Bahadar, his grandson, exceeded 
him in military glory, but he had not the same ability in 
administration. As regards the combination of capacity for 
both, Sultan Mahmud was without a peer. What a glorious 
age was that of Sultan Mahmud ! 

Sultan Husen Mirza,* a ruler endowed with brilliancy and 
liberality, sat on the throne of Khorasan, and his wazir was 
that most incomparable of wazirs, Mir 'Ali Sher, and the chief 
mulld was Moulana Haji, beloved for his elegance and renowned 
for his learning. In Dehli Sultan Sikandar bin Bahlol Lodi 
was king, and his wazir was Mian Bhuwaksh Lohani, who 
excelled in prudence and soundness of judgment. Sultan 

* Hnsen Hirza Baikrah, whose descendants han a good deal to do with the ’ 
. affairs of Gnjarat. 
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Ghias-ud-dm, son of Mahmud Khilji, reigned in Mandu with 
order and liberality. In the Dakhin, Mahmud Shah Bah- 
mani governed, -and the oflBce of his wazir was filled by 
Malik Nishan,* the teacher of the great, the inventor of 
the rules of administration. It might be said that the spirit 
of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi, after many years, had animated 
the soul of Sultan Mahmud Bigarha, for all his deeds and 
actions were like those of that glorious monarch. 

It is said that one day, in the royal presence, Khudawand 
Khan, known as Malik ^Ilim (the learned tnalik), who was the 
father-in-law of Sultan Muhamad, who had a great knowledge 
of poetry, and was himself very eloquent, put into the Sultan’s 
hands a copy of the writings of Hafiz, and invited him to try 
for a, fa’I or omen. The book opened at an ode which promised 
to the person to whom it was addressed kingly honour, success, 
glory, and victory. The nobles were all delighted at this 
auspicious result, and expressed their congratulations, quoting 
also some verses from the Bostdn of Sa’di, enjoining the 
practice of virtue and religious duties. The King’s son {i.e. 
Mahmud, then Fateh Khan), stood up and replied by repeating 
verses of a similar character, which wound up by saying that a 
king should so live as to gain “ the prayers of the servant and 
the testimony of the muhtasib (a Muhamadan officer who is 
supposed to be a species of censor morum). The muhtasib him¬ 
self was present, and the King in pronouncing the word “ muh¬ 
tasib ” pointed to him. Everybody was delighted at the 
felicitous reply, especially Khudawand Khan and his sou, who 
sent presents and complimentary dresses to the persons who 
were present.f 

It is said that during his reign corn never rose to a high 
price. Everything was cheap during his rule—the people of 

* The texts differ considerably as to these two names. Probably iinhamad 
Shah Bahmani' and his minister, Malik Gawan, are intended. 

t This anecdote is translated in a condensed form, and the quotations, 
which are of no historical interest, are omitted. The story is palpably apocryphal, 
for Mahmud was certainly not more than six years old when his father died, 
and in Kutb-u'd-din’s court he was never present. 
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Gujarat never saw such cheapness again. His amajj like the 
armies of Changez Khan the Moghal^ never suffered defeat, 
but fresh victories and immeasurable triumphs were constantly 
won. He established a rule that no soldier should borrow money 
upon usury, and he appointed treasurers in different places, who 
were to advance money to soldiers in need of loans, and take 
from them a promise (to pay). Through this rule usurers led 
the life of dogs, or rather they were looked upon as worse 
than dogs. The Sultan used to say, “ If Musulmans borrow 
money upon interest and usury, how can they be expected 
to fi^t?” In consequence of this kind consideration and 
worthy bounty, God Almighty always gave his armies the 
victory. 

The abundance of fruit trees—such as mango, the date palm, 
the khimi* * * § the cocoa-nut, the jdman,-^ bel,% fig, mh6wah,\ 
&C.:—in Gujardt, is owing to the kindness and efforts of this 
great sovereign. Every cultivator who planted trees in his 
land received encouragement, so people planted trees and raised 
plants every year with increased zeal. If he saw any beggar 
who had planted a fig, or other tree by the road-side 

or at the door of his hut, he would draw rein and stop. 
Having called the planter to him, he would ask him in a kind 
manner, “ Where do you get water from ? ” If he answered, 
" I bring it from far, and it is troublesome to get it,” he would 
order a well to be made there and would assist in the expense; 
and he would say, “ If you plant many trees you will receive 
fresh rewards.^’ The garden of Eirdos, which is five kos in 
leng th and one in breadth, was formed by this praiseworthy 
king; and the garden of Sha’ban, which rivals the gardens of 
Paradise, was laid out in his reign. If in any city or town or 
village he saw a shop empty or a house in ruins, he would ask 

* Khirni, “Mimusops kanki” 

f Jdman, “ Calyptraathes caiyophyllifolia,” or “ Eugenia jambolana.” 

J Bdl, “ ..Egle marmelos.” 

§ Mhowah, “ Bagsia latifolia.” 

(I Pipal, “ Eions religiosa.” 
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the head men or the accountants the reason, and would provide 
what was needed for its restoration. 

It is said* * * § that in the latter part of his life the Sultan 
employed himself largely in religious exercises; he became 
very gentle in spirit, and often wept bitterly. One day 
Malik Sarang.t known as Kiwam-ul-Mulk (who built Sarang- 
piirah, which stands outside the walls of Ahmadabad on the 
eastern side) said to him, “ You have attained kingly power 
and dignity, wherefore do you weep ? ” The Sultan replied, 
“ Ah, silly one, what shall I say ? My patron Shah ^ATam 
used to say, ‘ In the end J Mahmud shall be praised ’; but 
though I am hasting to my end, I do not find that m my¬ 
self ; and the stream of my life, moment by moment, is con¬ 
tinually running away, and once gone never returns. I deeply 
regret that I cannot fully understand the Shekh^s value. As 
the proverb says, ' When I could I did not know, and now 
when I know I cannot.’ ” At last, the Sultan joined himself 
to Sh^kh Siraj,§ who was the most perfect man of his day, and 
by his blessed teaching shook oflT this sorrow and depression. 
Sh^h Siraj was the name of a darvesh who was one of the 
disciples of Shekh ’Ali Khatab (the preacher), who was invested 
with the religious garb by Shekh Burhan-ud-din, Kutb-ul- 
Kutab. Shekh Siraj-ud-din brought many heretics and sinners 
to repentance, and many who had gone astray resorted to 
him, and were put in the right way by the blessing of his 
teaching. He became very celebrated, and the Sultan one 
day inquired about him from Amin-xd-Mulk, who was his 

* This anecdote and the next are given in a slightly abbreviated form. 

t An account of Malik Sarang will be found later on, among the accounts of 
Mahmud’s chief nobles. He was a violent and turbulent man, who, under 
the weak rule of MuzafEar 11., became very mischievous. Eventually his chief 
confederate, Malik Kdbi, was deservedly put to death by the latter king. 

J This expression involves a sort of play upon words, and is, in the original, 

; the phrase ut-sitc “ praised in the 

end,” seems to be a not unusual complimentary term applied to a person who 
has led an honourable Ufe, and is applied to Ahmad I. and Mahmud III. in 
the present work. 

§ He is elsewhere called She'kh Hiraj bin She'kh ’Aziz-ullah. 
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friend and disciple. Amm-ul-Mulk told him much about the 
Shekh, and the Sultan became very desirous of seeing him, 
and ordered Amm-ul-Mulk to come that night alone to a 
certain window of the palace looking over the Saharmati. 
Amin-ul-Mulk did so, and the Sultan came out alone, holding 
a small sword in his hand, and said, “ Show me the way to the 
Shekh’s house "; so Amin-ul-Mulk went before, and the Sultan 
followed, till they reached the Shekh’s dwelling. Amin-ul-Mulk 
went within and explained the affair to the Sh6kh, while the 
King stood without. The Shekh sent to invite the Sultan in, 
and, after the usual greetings, the Shekh, who was seated on 
an old bedstead {chdrpdtah), beckoned to the King to be 
seated. The Sultan sat at his feet, and, after a short interval, 
said, “ I have a request to make, and trust you wdl favour me 
with a reply.” The Shekh answered, “ Speak on.” The 
Sultdn then spoke thus : “ I have been told that you are able 
to gtdde those who have erred, and gone astray from the truth, 
into the way of the commandments; if this be true, for the 
Lord’s sake explain how it may be ! ” The Shekh answered, 
“ If anyone is in sorrow, and asks for aid, a darvesh can give 
him the right advice.” The Sultan laid his head at the Shekh’s 
feet, saying, “ Mahmud is one of these sorrowful men. Oh 
Shekh! for the Lord’s sake give me relief, raise me out of 
the corruptions of my personal infirmity, and teach me the 
path of righteousness.” The Shekh said, “ The umbrella of 
sovereignty is above your head. You hear the burden of 
administration on your shoulders. The first thing requisite, 
in order to follow the true way, is to resign aU the advantages 
of sovereignty, that your work may be without any defect.” 
The Sultan said that, if he could only gain acceptance with 
the Shekh, he would gladly lay down his government and 
abandon his kingly state, and serve the Shekh with a pure 
heart. The Shekh was greatly pleased, and said if a king 
governs justly his kingdom is no hindrance to him. He then 
told him to go away for the present, and that he would the 
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next day send him a message, which, if he obeyed it, would 
light his path like a lamp. The next morning early the Sultan 
sent Amin-ul-Mulk to the Shekh, and desired him to bring 
back word for word, neither more nor less, whaterer the Shekh 
might say. Amin-ul-Mulk came to the Shekh, who told him 
that he found the Sultan to be an excellent man and a friend 
to the poor, and that he desired to cultivate an intimate 
friendship with him ; for this reason he wished to enter into 
his service, and he desired Amin-ul-Mulk to tell the Sultan 
that, if he would appoint him to an office near his person, he 
would fulfil its duties to the best of his power. After some 
remonstrance, Amin-ul-Mulk returned, astonished and dis¬ 
turbed,* for he had highly praised the Shekh, and he was at 
a loss what to say now. However, as the King had enjoined 
him to repeat exactly what the Shekh had said, he told it all 
to the Sultan. The Sultan said that he consented, but desired 
him to inquire what office the Shekh desired. The Shekh said 
that he understood accounts, and should wish to be employed 
in the revenue office. The Sultan agreed, and next morning 
the Shekh, girding himself with a sword, and procuring a 
horse, rode off to the Sultan, and received the usual honorary 
dress of an auditor of accounts, and returned home. The people 
of the city, who held the Shekh in high estimation for his 
sanctity, were greatly scandalised, and said hard things, con¬ 
sidering that the Shekh had, for worldly advantages, forfeited 
the merits of past years of holiness, and men said that he had 
only affected sanctity to gain the Sultan’s friendship. 

The Shekh went on waiting on the King, undisturbed for 
some days, but at last he said to Amin-ul-Mulk that the labour 
of coming in from his home to the Sultan was too much for 
him, as he was an old man; and he wished, therefore, the 
Sultan to assign him a home near himself. The Sultan 
assigned him a place near his own sleeping-apartments. The 

* i.e. that the Shekh should appear to seek his own personal aggrandise- 
meat from the Sultan. 
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Shekh took up his abode there, and, thus coneealed from all 
rivals, began to instruct the Sultan. After a short time the 
breeze from the garden of the glory of God reached the 
Sultan’s soul, and the rose-bud of his heart began to unfold. 
On this, the Shekh requested his discharge, and returned to 
his former cell; hut he told the Sultan that if ever he wished 
to see him he had only to send a messenger, or a letter, to 
him. The Sultan always remained the Shekh’s firm disciple. 
The Saint’s abode is said to have been in Shekhpiirah, in the 
environs of Ahmadabad. He is understood to have founded 
that hamlet. 

It is said that, although the Sultan was not regularly in¬ 
structed in the law, nevertheless, from friendship with the 
learned and constant association with scholars, he had come 
to understand a good deal about religious matters, the texts of 
the law, the traditions of the elders, and anecdotes of the 
saints and history; in fact, except those of his circle who 
were themselves learned, anyone would have supposed him to 
be a man of knowledge and reading. His natural intelligence 
and quickness of wit enabled him to settle diflicult moot points. 
Thus, Ibn A'fras, the translator of a book on Shafa (i.e. the 
things which are lawful), used to mention to the Sultdn deli¬ 
cate questions which arose during the translation. One of these 
was as follows: The Prophet is reported to have cursed a boy 
who had interrupted his devotions, and the boy is said to have 
been struck down by the Almighty on the spot, and to have 
been rendered incapable of moving. Some people affirmed 
this to be a valid tradition, others said it was not. It was 
argued that it was impossible really to disturb the Prophet’s 
devotions, and secondly, that the Prophet would never' have 
cursed anyone but an enemy. On the other hand, it is averred 
that Zaid bin ’Amran* saw the boy (whose name was Yazid 
bin Mahran) at Thabak, and the boy himself gave the story as 
related. The Sultan decided that the tradition was a valid 
* Some MSS. have Zaid ibn ’Umr-ibn-Madan. 
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one^ for, said he, “ the curse was uttered in furtheranee of the 
work of God,'^ quoting a verse recording a parallel case. The 
Ulema all assented, and the tradition was inserted in the book, 
and is accepted as a valid tradition. 

In the year h. 864 (A.n. 1460), the King went out on a 
hunting expedition towards the town of Kapparbanj. In that 
vicinity he held a review of his army, and after reading the 
fdtihah, he said, “ God willing, next year I will found a new 
city ”; as, during the recital of the fdtihah, his face was turned 
in the direction of Sorath, those who were men of the world 
came to the conclusion that the Sultan meditated an attack on 
Junahgarh. From thence he returned to Ahmadabad. In the 
following year, h. 865 (a.d. 1461), he again went to Kappar¬ 
banj, and in the course of his hunting he advanced as far as 
the frontier of Mandu, from whenee he returned to Ahmadabad, 
and occupied himself in the administration of his kingdom. 
In the year h. 866 (a.d. 1463) he went out and encamped on 
the river Kahari.* At that place he received a letter from 
Nizdm Shah, son of Humaiun Shah of the Dakhin, which ran 
as follows: “ Sultan Mahmud Khilji, at the instigation of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Ghori.t who fled in the reign of Humaiun 
Shah and attached himself to Mahmud Khilji, has led a nume¬ 
rous army against the Dakhin, and is plundering the country ; 
for this reason I also have marched out forty kos from the city 
of Bidar, and am fronting him at the head of the ghdt, and 
am looking with anxiety for the assistance of your Majesty, in 
the hope that you will come to my aid as quickly as possible.” 

Sultan Mahmud, immediately on receiving this letter, 
marched towards the Dakhin, and on reaching Nandarbar he 

* Xahdri, “ eleven Teas from Ahmadabad.”—" Tab. Akbari.” Nizam Shah 
had Wv recently ■'ucceeded to the throne, and was little mbre than a child; 
he was managed mainly by his mother and the prime minister; but that state 
” of things naturally gave rise to jealonsy on the part of other nobles, and dis¬ 
sensions arose which tempted Mahmud Khilji, always unscrupulous, to attack 

I’or the history of this nobleman’s flight, see Briggs’ “ Firishtah,” vol. u. 
p. 457. 
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received another letter from Nizam Shah, stating that Mahmud 
Khilji had been rapid in his operations, that he himself had 
not shrunk from the conflict, and that accordingly a battle 
had been fought, in which Mahmud was defeated, and the 
Dakhims had captured fifty elephants. Bnt while the victors 
were engaged in plundering, and Nizam Shah had but few men 
round him, Mahmud Khilji, who had been lying in ambush 
with twelve thousand horse, returned to the attack, and, in 
spite of a strenuous resistance, gained the victory.* In the end, 
Sikandar Khan carried off Nizam Shah from the field of battle 
to Bidar, and Mahmud Khilji pursued him thither and besieged 
the city. The letter concluded with saying that there was 
no hope of remedying the calamity except by the Sultan’s 
aid, and made an urgent appeal for speedy assistance and 
deliverance. 

The Sultdn of Gujarat continued his march, and as soon as 
Mahmud Khilji learnt that he was advancing by way of Bur- 
hanpur with a large army to the assistance of Nizam Sh4h, he 
raised the siege of Bidar and set off for his own country by 
way of Gondwanah. The Rajah of Gondwanah was with 
Mahmud Khilji. He told him that in the way he was march¬ 
ing there was little water, much jungle, and many defiles. 
Still, in apprehension of the Sultan of Gujarat,t he determined 
to continue his march by that road, and pressed on hastily, 
making two days march into one. It is said that in one march 


* All aecouBts agree practically in tMs story, tbough, in the Bahmani 
history given by Firishtah, Sikandar Khan is blamed, and he fell into dis- 
favonr at the Bahmani Court, as the defeat was attributed to his carrying 
off the prince. The Queen retired with Nizam Shah to Firdzabad, whence 
the letter here mentioned, describing the loss of the battle, was despatched to 
Mahmud of Gujarat. 

t The “Tab. Akbari” says that Mahmud of Gujarat took the line of 
Nandarbar and Asir purposely to cut off the retreat of the Malwah forces 
by that line, and that he took up his position at Thalnir also for that pur¬ 
pose. Firishtah (Briggs, vol. ii. p. 472) says that the Dakhini troops occupied 
the line of retreat both by Berar and by Bir and Kandhar, and harassed his 
troops without hazarding a general action; and his troops suffered so much 
that they became mutinous, and it was for this reason he chose the Gdnd- 
wanah route, and destroyed many of his elephants and burnt much of his 
baggage to prevent their falling into the enemy’s hands. 
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six thousand men,* through want of water, became food for 
jackals and vultures. When he got into the narrow passes of 
Gondwanah, the Gonds came down upon him from all sides, 
and plimdered his baggage. With many diflSculties and great 
loss he extricated himself from that hilly country, and reached 
his own frontier. He then seized the Rajah of Gondwanah, 
and killed him. The Rajah pleaded that he had told the truth 
from the first, and had described the road, but it was of no 
avail. 

On reaching the town of Thalner, one of the dependencies of 
Burhanpur, Sultan Mahmud of Gujardt reviewed his forces. 
It is credibly averred that never in the reign of any Sultan of 
Gujardt, or of any Sultan of those parts, had such an army 
been prepared and arrayed. He had with him seventy-three 
amirs of reputation. The whole country of Gujarat was appro¬ 
priated to defraying the pay of the army.f For four years 
there was not one village under the Sultan’s personal treasury,! 
but the expenditure of the Sultan’s personal treasury was paid 
out of the sums accumulated by former kings. It is said that 
during these four years the accumulations of thirty years § were 
spent in household expenses and in gifts. 

On the retirement of Sultan Mahmud Khilji to his own 
country, Nizam Shah sent ambassadors to wait upon Sultan 
Mahmud of Gujarat, who did not fail to express their master’s 
thanks in ample terms, and then took their leave. The Sultan 
of Gujarat then returned to his capital. 

In the year h 867 (a.d. 1466), Sultan Mahmud Khilji of 

* The “Tab. Aibari” reduces the loss to “over a thousand.” Firishtah 
says “ six thousand.” 

+ Tantchu'dh-i-alufah. Practically this involved the whole cost of the army, 
for, in Eastern armies, the soldiers find theif own arms, accoutrements, horses, 
applies, Sio. 

Khdlsah. It is difficult to give any English term exactly equivalent to 
this word as here used ; practically, it represents the portion of the revenue 
personally administered by the Sultan and his ministers at Court. The local 
^yments for the army and civil administration, local religious and charitable 
payments^had all to be provided for before any surplus reached the central 
* treasury. 

5 Literally, “ thirty treasures.” 
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Malwah again maTched towards the Dakhin with an army of 
ninety thousand horse, and ravaged the country as far as Dan- 
lat^bad. Nizam Shah once more solicited the help of the 
Sultan of Grujarat, who accordingly marched to Nandarhar. 

On hearing this, Mahmud Khilji fell back by the same road he 
had taken on his retreat before,* and went to his own country. 
Sultan Mahmud of Gujardt also returned to his capital. Thence 
he wrote a letter to Mahmud Khilji, saying it was not the act 
of a good man continually to harass a Muhamadan country— 
he had better never think of doing so again; if, however, he 
did march against the Dakhin, he must understand that he, the 
Sultan of Gujarat, would attack Mandii. It was for him to 
choose. Sultan Mahmud Khilji from that time forward 
desisted from attacking the Dakhin. 

In the year H. 868 (a.b. 1464), Sultan Mahmud Gujarati, 
vrith a view to a religious war, procured from Telingdnah a 
large quantity of arms made of Kajil iron, that is, of watered 
steel. In the year h. 869 (a.d. 1465), he marched to the 
mountain Bawar,t and, after reducing the fort, returned. 

• “ On his retreat before.” There is a good deal of confusion as to the 
whole of the transactions to which this paragraph relates. The text places 
this attack 867 a.h., and makes the treaty the direct consequence of Mahmud 
Bigarha’s interference. Firishtah and the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” put both trans¬ 
actions in 870 A.H. The tme history seems to be that given in the Malwah 
chapter of the “ Tab. Akbari.” According to this, Mahmud Khilji sought to 
retrieve his disaster of the previous campaign, and marched on Iliohpur. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, on behalf of the Dakhini king, replied by a smart counter¬ 
attack on the fort of Kehi-lah, which was held by a garrison of the Malwah 
king. The attack was successful; but Mahmlid Khilji, detaching a force to 
Kehrlah, pushed on himself to Daulatabad, and was besieging it, when (in 
the month of Kamzan) he heard of Mahmdd Bigarha’s advance, and, as before, 
had apparently no line of retreat save by Gondwfoah, having fallen into the 
same strategical error as before. Whether he suffered equally in this retreat 
is mot said, but he kept quiet till 870 a.h., and then sent out an expedition 
by Uichpur, which was successful in routing a party of Dakhinis and plunder¬ 
ing the country np to Uichpur. After this, peace was made. Iliohpur, and 
all the country on the Dakhin side, was left to Nizam Shah, and Kehrlah was 
restored to Mahmud. No mention is made in any authority, except the 
text, of any interference on the part of Mahmud Bigarha to induce this 
agreement. 

t The fullest account of this expedition is given in the “ Tabakat-i-Akbari.” 
Firishtah and the “ Tarikh-i- Alfi ” confirm the account, which is as follows : 

“ In the year 869 h. (a.d. 1465) it was reported to Sultan Mahmud that the 
zaminiars of Bawar and of the port of Diin were interfering with the shipping. 
These men had never received any chastisement from the Sultans of Gujarat,- - 
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Next year, h. 870 (a.d. 1466), Mahmud proceeded to Ahmad- 
nagar. On the way thither Baha-ul-Mulk, son of Alaf Khan, 
otherwise called 'Ala-ud-din, son of Suhrab, murdered one of 
the Sultanas troopers,* and then fled and hid himself. The 
Sultan gave orders to Malik Haji Tmad-ul-Mulk and Malik 
Kalu ’Azd-ul-Mulk to pursue him, to apprehend him wherever 
they might find him, and bring him back. These two nobles 
searched, and actually found Baha-ul-Mulk,f but they, by fraud 
and falsehood, induced two soldiers of the army to promise 
that they would state to the Sultan that they had committed 
the crime, and that Baha-ul-Mulk was innocent. “ The result 
of this will bai’’ said they, “ that the Sultan will send you to 
prison, but after a few days, at our intercession, he will set you 
at liberty.” Those two poor self-accused mm’derers, without 
any reason and without any suspicion, made their confession to 

and were very turbulent and rebellions. The Sultan’s well-wishers endea¬ 
voured to dissuade him from the enterprise by describing the diflScnlties of 
the road and the strength of the fort; but the Sultan marched to subdue the 
country and to punish the turbulent. After great difiBcnlties he reached the 
fort, when the commandant came out and fought bravely, and at night retired 
within the fort. This continued for several days, the enemy displaying 
great valour. At last, by chance, the King himself accompanied the forces 
up the hills of Bawar; when the enemy perceived the royal umbrella they 
were panic-struck, and the commandant came ont and sued for quarter. The 
Sultan graciously agreed, and passed the pen of forgiveness over the page of 
their offences. The commandant and chief men of those parts received 
dresses of honour and presents. The Sultan then went to the fort; and after 
he had reached the upper part of the fort the commandant presented a very 
large tribute. The Sultan returned it at the same interview, with a dress of 
honour and a gold-mounted dagger. He agreed to pay a yearly tribute, and 
the government of the country was entrusted to him.” 

Firishtah says the Kai had a thousand villages under his rule. It is said, 
also, that the country lay between Gujarat and the Konkan. Briggs con¬ 
siders the place to be Dharmpur. It was clearly north of Bombay, for, as has 
been seen, that appears to have been the southernmost Gujarat possession on 
the coast, the Dakhin possessions lying below it. There is a little port marked 
Dnnnn, near to which a spur from the Ghats runs into the low country; and 
from the stress laid on the difficulty of the way, and the fact that the fort of 
Bawar was on a hill, this may possibly have been the scene of the campaign 
under description. “ Bawar ” is the name found in our MS., and in the 
“ Tab. Akbari ” and Firishtah, but MSS, C and E have “ Baral ” and “ Badal,” 
and the Hyd. MS. “ Marii.” There is a lacuna here in MS. A. The “ Tarikh- 
i.Alfi ” has “Barara,” the lithographed edition “Banidar.” 

* “ Killed him without any apparent cause.”—“Tab. Akbari.” “Killed 
him in a fit of passion.”—Firishtah. 

t According to all copies of the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari,” they actually had 
found Baha-ul-Mulk. The “ Tab. Akbari,” on the other hand, says they started 
towards I'dar to seize him, and turned back. 
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the Sultan, and by his order they were instantly beheaded. 
Shortly afterwards the real facts became known, and the 
Sultdn said, “ These two crafty wicked men have wrongfully 
caused the death of two Muhamadans. If I do not put them 
to death in retaliation of this murder, what answer shall I give 
to God Almighty to-morrow in the Day of Judgment ? ” So 
the Sultan ordered that these two great and wealthy nobles* 
should at the same time suffer the law of retaliation. Malik 
Bah^-ud-dm Ikhtiar-ul-Mulk was made ^Imdd-ul-Mulk, and 
advanced to the office of wazir. 

in the year h. 871 (a d. 1467), Sultan Mahmud Bigarha led 
his armies against Girn&r. In the conrse of th« reign of the 
Sultan, Bao Mandalik, the Bdjah of Gimar and Jiinahgarh, 
had been very refractory, and held the Sultan of Gnjardt in 
little respect, considering him as no stronger than himself. He 
felt secure in the possession of two fastnesses, the lofty fort of 
Gimar, whose battlements no Sultan of Gujarat had sur¬ 
mounted, and the fortress of Junahgarh, whose walls were of 
great strength.f These, with the country of Sorath, were 
under his rule. , . . 

And what a country is Sorath! As if the hand of Heaven 
had selected the cream and essence of Malwah, Khandesh, and 
Gujarat, and had made a compendium of all the (good) people 
of the world, and had picked out the noblest and most vigorous 
(of men) from the three countries named, and collected them 
together unto one standard, as a touchstone of the countries of 
the world. Its ports excel all other ports. Of every kind of 
grain and fruit which these three countries produce in special 
excellence, or for which they are renowned, there is not one 
which is not obtainable in Sorath, or which is not of the best 
quabty there. Indeed, they are often exported from the ports 


* These men were two of those who stood by the SialtaTi during the first 
conspiracy against him, and the Sultan was under great obligations to 
them. 

t IjiteraUy, “ strong as the rampart of Alexander,” a proverbial expression 
which has the meaning assigned to it in the text, • 
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of Sorath to those of these countries themselves, God be 
praised ! Such is Sorath, even at the present day.* 

The marauders of the country of Sorath continually made 
raids upon the neighbouring territories of Gujarat, and its 
thieves kept np the practice of their calling there. Sultan 
Ahmad, the founder of Ahmadabad, had marched from Ahmad- 
abad with the intention of conquering Sorath and reducing 
these fortresses, and when he found that he could not accom¬ 
plish this he ravaged the country and returned. For this 
reason the Sult^Ln set his heart upon taking these two forts 
and conquering Sorath, and he was intent thereon night and 
day. But fo» all this resolution he found the forts so strong, 
and the means of defence so ample, that he was unable to 
attempt his object.f 

In the year h. 871 (a.d. 1467), after imploring the help of 
God, he marched against the infidels of Girnar.J On all sides 
of the Girndr hill are a range of (lower) hiUs; on the north 
side these approach nearly to the Girnar hill, but on the south 
they are not so close. This range is twelve k6s in circum¬ 
ference. In the midst there is an intricate jungle, through 
which horses cannot pass. There are many caves there, and 
there are beasts and birds but no human beings, except a tribe 
called Khants, who in nature and appearance are like beasts, 
and live on the skirts of the mountain. If they are threatened 
by an army they fly and hide themselves in the jungle and the 
caverns. In this wilderness there are many rare trees, of 

* The author then digresses into a lamentation over the disorder prevail¬ 
ing in the country in his day, which he attributes to the perpetual changes 
of its governors, scarcely one remaining there for more than a single year. 

t The MS. A. here has a passage from which it might be inferred that 
Mahmud had already made at least one unsuccessful attack on Junahgarh; 
but this passage is not to be found in other MSS., nor is the assertion borne 
out by other authorities, and it is d priori improbable, as Mahmiid was other¬ 
wise pretty well occupied. ... 

t Hei’e follows a piece of poetry, which seems to be another extract from 
Halvi Shirazi’s “ Tarfkh-i-Ahmad Shahi,” though this is not expressly said; 
but it is in his style, and a small passage of his work is quoted immediately 
afterwards. The sentences which follow the ^try are corrupt. The best 
interpretation which can be made from them is here submitted. It agrees 
with the survey-map of the place. 
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wMch no one knows the names and properties. They are 
pecnliar to this country. On the monntain there are many 
fruit-trees, mangoes, khirni, jdman, fig, tamarind, anotah 
{Phillanthus emblica), and such like. 

On the west side, and at the foot of the Girnar range, at 
three or four bow-shots’ distance from the road, there is a low 
hill consisting of one mass of stone, and on the top of it stands 
the fort called Jiinahgarh, whose walla are of great strength.*" 
It has three gates, one on the west, and one on the east; out¬ 
side, on the west side, there is another gate, which faces north; 
after passing through it you turn to the west.f 

The people of Sorath tell a story of the way in which it 
obtained the name of Junahgarh. In ancient times the abode 
of the Bajah of Sorath was at the village of BanthaH,J five kos 

* The following extract is from Tod’s “ Travels in Western India,” p. 362. 
(It is to be remembered that, as regards the outer waU described, this 
seems to have been buUt by MahmM after the final capture of the fort.) 
Junahgarh “ is an irregular trapezium . . . The southern and shortest face, 
which is the chief entrance, is seven hundred yards. The eastern, which also 
has its gateway, is eight hundred, and nearly a straight line. . . . The 
western and most extensive side is nearly two miles long, while the northern 
and most irregular is curvilinear, full another mile in length, having its portal 
at the head. Its huge rampart, being carried along the edge of Sonarica 
(Sdnarekha), whose deep precipices are hewn from the solid abutment of the 
rock, this forms the strongest side. A ditch has been chiselled ... to 
thirty feet in depth, . . . and the ramparts . . . placed on the very verge 
of the excavation, so that there is a vallation of from sixty to eighty feet, and 
where it stands on the margin of the stream, of 100 feet of perpendicular 
height. . . . From the northern face the view is imposing. Girnar is seen 
towering in isolated grandeur through the opening of the range, one of whose 
natural portals bears the appropriate name of Doorga, the turreted Cybele. 
, . . We entered through the two grand demi-luues in the south-west angle 
of the citadel, which defended the entrance. Having passed the first portals, 
we came upon a court, on the further side of which is another gateway of 
very antique design. The external faces of each gateway had the pointed 
arch; but internally there were architraves of huge blocks of granite, having 
a frieze in coarse marble . . . resting on strong flat pilasters of the same 
material, four on each side. ... On quitting these defences we ascended the 
terrepleine of the castle by a flight of steps out from the solid rock. . . . An 
edifice has usurped the crest of the ancient castle, an enormous mosque built 
with the d4hris of the shrines and palaces of the Yadus, as a memento of the 
success of Islam over the infidel Rajpoot. It is attributed to Sultan Mahomed 
Begarha on the subjugation of the Raja Mandalioa.” 

t The Hyderabad MS. says “ one gate to the west, one to the east, and one 
to the north-west, which has another before it facing to the north; after 
passing through which yon turn westward.” 

J “ Banthali,” the modern “ Wanthali” ; it is about seven or eight miles 
W.S.W. of Gimar. 
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westward of Junahgarh. Between this place and Jiinahgarh 
there was a jungle, into which neither horse nor man could 
penetrate. Several successive Rajahs had lived and ruled 
there, when a wood-cutter made his way through the jungle 
with great exertion and difficulty, and came to a place where 
there were stone walls and a gate. He turned aside and went 
in.* He saw sitting as if dead, engaged in contempla¬ 

tion. The wood-cutter threw himself at the jogi’s feet, and 
asked what was the name of the place and who was its builder. 
Hhejogi replied that its name was Jiinah, and from thence¬ 
forward it was called Junah-garh. The wood-cutter returned, 
and reported his discovery to the Rajah, who ordered the 
jungle to he cleared away, and the fort became visible. The 
Rajah inquired of the architects and historians of the country 
about the date of its erection and the name of its builder. All 
were entirely ignorant. So the fort was called Junah-garh, 
that is to say, “ old fort,” because no one knew the time of its 
erection or the name of the builder. In the fort there are two 
reservoirs,t one called Ari ” and the other “ Chari,” and two 
wells, one called “ Tokhan ” and the other “ Ankoliah.” 

The Rajah of that country was called Rao Mandalik, and 
henceforward everyone who became Rajah received the same 
name.J It is stated in Hindu histories that for one thousand 
nine hundred years the ancestors of Rao Mandalik had car¬ 
ried on the government, generation after generation.§ The 


* All the MSS., except MS. A, omit the passages about the jogi, or Hindu 
devotee. 

t “ Beservoir.” The word in the original is 6do?f, for which there is no 
exact equivalent in English; it is, in fact, a sunken reservoir and well com- 
bined, the water in which is reached by a deep flight of steps. 

J The “ Tarikh-i-Sdrath ” rather seems to favour this derivation of the 
title. Briggs, in his note (vol. iv. p. 53), says that it is a common term for a 
petty chief, apparently considering it a form of mandal, a term which, in 
Hindi, applies to a sub-division or district, but is more usually given to the 
chief officer who governs. Briggs says it implies the existence, at one time, 
of a superior lord, though the Mandaliks may have subsequently become in¬ 
dependent. According to the “ Tarikh-i-Sdrath,” Mandalik was also used as 
a proper name by the Raos of Girnar. 

§ The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” repeats this story, which seems pretty certainly 
untrue as regards the duration of the dynasty, though Junahgarh is decidedly 
of great antiquity, probably, at least, coeval with the Christian era. 
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anny of Sultan Muhamadj son of Toghlak SMli of Dehlf, took 
the fortj and another time it was taken by Ahmad Shah, son of 
Muhamad Shah, King of Gujarat. But on both oecasions the 
Sultans made it over to deputies, and the Hindus recovered it 
by force from these deputies. 

When Sultan Mahmud Bigarha conceived the design of 
capturing the forts of Gim^ and Jiinahgarh, he ordered his 
treasurer to take with him five krdrs of money in pure gold 
and in nothing else. He also ordered the kur-begi* to take one 
thousand five hundred swords, Egyptian, Alimam,t Western, 
and Khurdsdui, and the handle of each sword was to be of gold, 
and weigh from four to six sirs Gujarati. He was also to take 
three thousand eight hundred silver handles of Ahm a d^ Md 
manufacture, of various weights, none more than five sirs and 
none less than four, and fixed upon Gujarati blades. Also one 
thousand seven hundred daggers and poniards, the handles of 
which were to be of pure gold, and weigh each from two and 
a half to three sirs. The master of the horse was ordered to 
take with him on this campaign two thousand Arab and Turki 
horses with housings of gold-work. 

When Sultan Mahmud had proceeded to invest Junahgarh, 
the infidels of the country round gathered their women and 
children and provisions, and went into the defile of Mahabalah, 
which is an exceedingly strong position. There they resolved 
to take their stand, and declared that if attacked they would 
all die together. The Sultdu resolved to carry the place, but 
Prince Toghlak Kh&nj; said that Mahabalah was said to be a 
very strong place, and that no army had ever penetrated there 
and reduced it; to which the Sultan replied, ''Please God, I 

• K4r-begi, the “ keeper of the armoury.” 

t AUmdni. ? German. It is pretty certain that European sword-blades found 
their way to India at an early period. Curions old European sword-blades are 
still occasionaUjr to be met with in that country. By “ Western ” is probably 
meant Arabian, or possibly Spanish. 

{ Prince (Shahzadah) Tdghlak Khan. The “ Tab. Akbari ” says, “ one of 
tto royal family, and maternal uncle of the Sultan.” Eirishtah, “ the Sul¬ 
tan’s uncle.” He was apparently of the Sind family. 
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will conquer it.’^ One day .the Sultan mounted his horse to go 
hunting, and went in the direction of the Mahabalah defile. 
When the Hindus saw the small party they took no heed to it, 
not believing that such a little band was coming against them. 
Suddenly the Sultan attacked them, and the infidels, after a 
little fighting, fled into the jungle. When the army learnt 
that the Sultan had joined battle it marched to his sup¬ 
port. The men left their horses outside the defile and 
went in on foot, and most of the women and children of the 
Hindus fell into their hands and were made captive. The 
Sultan returned victorious, and prosecuted the siege with 
vigour.* 

It is said that during the four days of the siege the Sultan 
distributed the five krors of gold, and all the horses, swords, 
daggers, and poniards (which he had prepared) among his 
soldiers, to encourage them in pressing the siege, and to prevent 
negligence and inactivity. He sent out detachments into all 
parts of the country of Sorath to plunder, and great spoil 
fell into the hands of his men. Rao Mandalik sent represen- 
tatives, with great submission and humility, to the Sultan, who 


* The accounts of this transaction somewhat differ, Firishtah says that 
eighty feds from Gimar, the Sultan sent on Toghlak Khan, with a force of 
seventeen hundred men, to seize Mahabalah at all hazards.. This was effected 
by a surprise. The Rao Mandalik, hearing of their success, sallied out and 
attacked Toghlak Khan with great vigour. Meanwhile, the Sultan having 
foUowed in support, the Rao was wounded and repulsed. According to the 
“ Tarikh-i-Alfi,” on the third day after his arrival the Sultan went out with 
a BmaU party to attack the defile of Mahabalah. The garrison of the pass, 
seeing the weakness of the party, sallied out to attack them, and were de¬ 
feated. The story of the “ Tab. Akbari ” is that Toghlak Khan was pressed by 
a vigorous onset of the Rajputs, on hearing of which the Sultan came to his aid. 
The sum of these stories seems to be that the Sultan proceeded ostensibly to 
invest Junahgarh, the fort which commands the main and ordinary entrance 
to the vaUey within the Gimar hiUs. While doing this he sent a small force 
under Toghlak Khan to seize another very difficult defile called Mahabalah 
(there are one or two such marked on the map). It had been selected as a 
refuge for the women and children of the garrison, by which, apparently, 
they might escape if the forts were captured. The garrison left was probably 
not strong, and, being surprised, was defeated by Toghlak Khan, and the 
fort of Junahgarh was thus turned. The Rao sallied out to dislodge the as¬ 
sailants, but, reinforced by the Sultan, they were too strong for him, and he 
was repulsed and defeated. The assailants then marched direct on Gimar 
itself. 
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thereupon deemed it advisable to relinquish the siege for that 
year. So he returned to his capital.* 

In the year h. 872 (a.d. 1468) it came to the knowledge of 
the Sultan that when Rao Mandalik went to worship at the 
idol temple, a golden umbrella was raised over his head, and 
he was clothed in garments worked with gold and jewelry of 
great value. This offended the Sultan’s dignity. He assem¬ 
bled an army of forty thousand horse, with many elephants, 
and gave orders that they should fetch the umbrella and golden 
ornaments from the Rao, and unless he surrendered them they 
were to lay waste his country. But when the Rao heard of 
this he at once sent the umbrella and gold-worked dresses, with 
a suitable tribute, to the Sultan. So the army returned and 
laid all these things at the Sultan’s feet; the Sultan gave the 
garments of gold-work to his mnsicians.f 

In the year h. 873 (a.d. 1469) Sultan Mahmud Khilji died, 
and his eldest son, Sultdn Ghias-ud-din, succeeded him. Some 
of the nobles of the King of Gujarat reminded their master 
that, on the death of Muhamad Shah bin Ahmad Shah, the 
Snltan Mahmud Khilji had tried to conquer the country of 
Gujarat, and said that if the Sultan would now attack the 
kingdom of M^wah, its conquest would be easy. To this the 
Sultan replied that it was very unworthy of any Muhamadan 
sovereign to covet the dominions of a brother j Muhamadan 
sovereign, whether during his life or after his death. 

* According to Firishtah several idol temples were destroyed, and tte Bao 
pnrohased peace by heavy payments in money and jewels. According to the 
“ Tarikh-i-Alfi,” some of the Hindus shut themselves up in one of the temples, 
which was carried by assault, and they were all put to the sword. The 
reason which induced the Sultan to accept the Eao’s terms was that the hot 
weather was coming on. Firishtah gives the date of this expedition as 872, 
but the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” and “ Tab. Akbari ” agree with the text in placing 
it in 871 a.h. 

f Firishtah says the Sultan was looking out for some pretence on which 
MgaiTi to attack the Bao Mandalik, and seized on this occasion; otherwise the 
story of this author and of the “Tarikh-i-Alfi" and “Tab. Akbari” prac¬ 
tically agree. They make the Snltan demand also a money payment from the 
Bao, and say that Mahmud afterwards gave aU the things surrendered to A 
party of singers, in one gift. Firishtah, however, places the occurrence in 
874 A.H., and confuses this expedition with that in the beginning of 874 a.h., 
which is mentioned below. 
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In the year h. 874 (a.d. 1469) the Sultan again sent an army 
against Sorath, which retnrned after ravaging the country.* 
After a while, he again resolved upon the reduction of the fort 
of Gimar, and marched towards Sorath. When Rao Mandalik 
heard of this he went, without any summons or message, to 
wait upon the Sultan, expressed his ready obedience, and his 
willingness to faithfnlly perform whatever the Sultan might 
require. “ Why,’^ said he, “ should the Sultan strive to ruin a 
faithful dependant who had not committed any offence ? The 
Sultan replied that there was no offence greater than that of 
infidelity. If he wished for safety, he must repeat the creed 
and become altogether a Musulman. In that case, his do¬ 
minions would be extended, and the Sultan would assign to 
him additional districts j if he failed to do this he should be 
utterly destroyed. When Rao Mandalik understood the state 
of affairs, he fled at night to his fort.f Whilst he had been in 
attendance on the Sultan his agents had been busy collecting 
provisions and strengthening the fortress. J 

When the Sultan reached the base of the hill, the infidels, 
like ants or locusts, came down from the fort and hills, and 
attacked him. After much fighting they were defeated, and 
retired up to the fort. For two days the fighting went on 
in the same way. On the third the Sultan himself joined in 
the fight, and the infidels kept up a hand-to-hand contest 
from morn till night. The royal army at length prevailed, and 
the infidels fled into the fortress. The Sultan opened trenches, 
and, having appointed to each amir his proper station, com¬ 
pleted the investment. Every day the infidels sallied out and 

* The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi agrees in this story, but it has rather an unintelli¬ 
gible passage, the meaning of which, however, seems to be that when the 
Sultan himself took the field, he occupied and garrisoned all the forts in 
Sorath, which he passed on his way towards Girnar. 

t The “ Tab. Akbari ” adds “ of Junahgarh.” 

J It may be observed that, on this occasion, Mahmud Bigarha does not 
seem to have repeated his former tactics, and rather to have gone in the 
straightforward road to Junahgarh. There may have been several reasons 
for this. His previous strategy was based on a surprise now impossible; 
the Rao himself was in Junahgarh ; and it is possible, as seen further on, 
that he had information that the latter fort was short of provisions. 
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fought. One day they advanced boldly into the trench of 
'Alam Khan Fdruki, a distinguished officer, and, having killed 
him, went back. But the Sultan was always vigilant, and the 
Hindus were reduced to extremities.* 

Rao Mandalik had for a wazir a bakkdl named Bil.f He 
took counsel with the people of the fort, and said to them, 
“This time Sultan Mahmud will not retire from our hills 
without taking the fortress; therefore, it is better for us to 
secure ourselves in the fort of Gim^r than to stay here in 
Jiinahgarh, for Gimar is stronger than this, and is well sup¬ 
plied with provisions.” The people of the fort expressed their 
assent, and envoys were sent to the Sultan, saying that if he 
would show mercy, and would not interfere with their wives 
and families and goods, they would evacuate the fort and sur¬ 
render it to him. The Sultan said, “ It is well! ” And they 
began to retire to Gimdr with their goods and chattels. As 
soon as the Sultan heard of this he ordered his troops to harry 
them. The soldiers rushed forward, and when they reached 
half-way up the hill the fight began. Muhamadans in great 
numbers on that day obtained the honour of martyrdom, and 
Hindus in crowds were sent to hell.J 

The Hindus succeeded in getting themselves and their fami¬ 
lies into Girnar. Every day they sallied out and fought; but 
after a long time their provisions began to fall short, so they 
abjectly begged for quarter. The Sultdn, after some negotia¬ 
tion, granted their prayer, on condition of conversion to Isl&m. 

• The “Tarikh-i-Alfi” coufinns generallv this accoTint. The Hindus 
fought with desperate valour and made frequent sallies (the “ Tab. Akbari ” 
says “ inflicting great loss ”). At the close of 874 the fort of Junahgarh was 
still holding out. The Hyderabad MS. differs from all other authorities in 
saying that ’ATam Khan was not killed, but repulsed the assailants. How¬ 
ever, the version in the text is supported by other works. 

t The “ Tarikh-i-Sdrath ” calls him “ Bisal,” which is probably correct. 
The events described belqw must have taken place in the beginning of 
875 A.H., as is apparent from the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi " and from the express 
statement of Firishtah. 

t No other anther mentions this attack, which, thus described, seems trea¬ 
cherous and cruel; but it is possible that the Sultan expected the Hindus 
to surrender altogether, instead of merely retiring on Gimar. 
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Rao Mandalik then came down from his stronghold, did 
homage, and gave up the keys of the fort to the Sultan’s 
servants. This happened in the year 877 (a.d. 1472).* The 
Sultan required him to repeat the creed, and he immediately 
said it, thus saving himself from the flames of the King’s anger, 
which were like the fires of hell. The Rao said, “ Some time 
ago my heart was attracted to Islam through meeting with Shdh 
Shams-ud-din Bukhari, who is huried near the town of U'nah; 
now, through the kiudness of the Sultan, I have the honour of 
confessing it with my tongue.” But it is said that whenever 
he thought of Gimar and of his power he sighed and wept. 
Such is the account given by the author of the “ Tarikh-i- 
Bahadar-Shahi,” but I have heard from good and true men 
of Gujarat a different story as to the reason which in¬ 
duced the Sultan to undertake his final enterprise against the 
fortress. 

The grain-dealer Bil, who was the wazir of R^o Mandalik, 
and had the entire management of his affairs,t turned against 
the Rdo, and for the following reason. Bil had a wife named 
Mohani, of a beauty unequalled among her contemporaries. 
One day the Rao saw her and fell deeply in love. In the end, 
after much perseverance he succeeded in his object; he won 
her to his purposes. The husband heard of the crime and felt 
his disgrace; hut as he was unable to struggle openly with 
the power of the Rao, he secretly schemed for the downfall of 
his authority.f Bil carried out his plan thus. He dissembled, 

* Two MSS. and the lithograph haTe this date, two MSS. omit it alto¬ 
gether, and a fifth gives 876 a.h. Firishtah has 875 (a.d. 1470), and the 
“ Tarikh-i-Sorath ” agrees. (See Burgess’ “ Tarikh-i-Sorath,” p. 118.) The 
“ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” also makes it either the end of 875 or the beginning of 876. 
This last is almost certainly the correct date, for the text below makes 
the Sultan confer a jdgir and title on Eao Mandalik in 876, after his retnm 
from the expedition to Sind; and the building of the new city of Mustaf- 
abad seems also to have intervened between this latter event and the 
capture of the city. 

t Literally, “In whose hands was the loosing and binding of the Rao’s 
affairs.” 

J Literally, “ With the hand of deceit applied the saw of hostility to 
the root of the Eao’s prosperity.” The “ Tarikh-i-Sdrath ” gives this story 
also. 
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and told the Rao that provisions were falling short, and that, 
with the Rao’s permission, he would go out and bring in a 
fresh supply. As he had entire control of the Rao’s affairs, 
the latter agreed. He accordingly began to collect provisions, 
but he secretly sent a messenger to the Sultan, informing him 
that the fort was short of provisions, and that if the Sultan 
would now attempt its capture he would accomplish it. The 
Sultd,n was delighted, and marched to Jiinahgarh, and after 
a good deal of fighting took the fortress. 

Another account is given of the conversion of Rao Man- 
dalik. It is said that when he came out of the fortress the 
Sultan took him to Ahmadabad. One day they went out to 
Rasulabdd, which was the home and is the resting-place of 
Hazrat Shah ^A'lam, Before the door of the saint great num¬ 
bers of men and elephants were assembled. The R^o asked to 
what amir the house belonged, and he was told “ to Hazrat 
’A'lam-pandh.” He inquired whose subject he was and whom 
he served, and he was told that he served only God 
Almighty. He asked how he obtained such princely state, 
and he was told that God gave it to him. He said, “ I should 
like to make his acquaintance," and accordingly waited on the 
saint; and as soon as his eyes fell upon that blessed counten¬ 
ance, he said, “ Teach me what you call the Musulman faith.” 
The saint rehearsed the creed at length, and the Rao repeated 
it with his tongue and accepted it in his heart; thus God 
Almighty, by means of the saint, brought Rao to the glory of 
Islam.* 

In those days the guns and musketsf in the fortress were 
few, and the garrison fought sometimes with stones and some- 

* This is evidently an interpolation of the author’s in glorification of the 
Basulabad Bukhari Saids. The “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi ” says, the Bad was buried 
near the Kahnpurah gate of Ahmadabad, by the wayside or the high road. 

t This passage is curious as showing that the Hindus had not yet fully 
adopted the use of fire-arms. The Muhamadans had them in Gujarat in 
855, i.e. twenty years before, as may be seen by the mention of them in 
p. 141, at the siege of Sultanpur by Sultan Mahmud Khilji, when ’A14-ud-din 
Snhrab is said to have employed them in the defence. 
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times with arrows and muskets. Although the Sultd.a pressed 
the siege for a long time with great energy, he did not make 
any progress, and he became much dejected. At last he 
wrote to Khudawand Khan, waztr, who was learned in charms, 
and had given up his wazir’s office and had become a recluse 
at Ahmadabad. His letter was to this effect: “ Although I 
have done my best, still 1 cannot as yet see any prospect 
of success; but I have determined either to conquer this 
country or to die a martyr.” Khuddwand Khan wrote back 
saying that he understood the Sultan had made over the 
charge of separate portions of the approaches against the fort 
to certain of his most noted nobles, and begged the Sultan to 
send him a detailed list of these postings. The Sultan did so, 
and the Khan wrote the name of each noble against the post 
best suited to him, and returned the list to the Sultan; averring 
that if he would re-arrange the charge of the trenches in the 
method thus set out, and if on a particular day he would order 
a vigorous attack, he would, if God pleased, be successful.* 
The Sultan acted on the Khan’s directions; and on the very day 
indicated, the Lord Almighty was pleased to give him the 
victory .t 

The Sultan sent for noble Saids, and learned men out of 
every city and town of Gujarat, and appointed -Kdzis and 
Muhtasibs in Junahgarh and in the neighbouring towns, thus 
both establishing his own authority and providing for the 
prosperity of the country. He commenced the building of an 
outer wall to the fort, and he not only built fine apartments for 
himself, but desired that each of his nobles should build him¬ 
self a house there, so that in a short time there grew up a city 
which might be called a twin of Ahmadabad, and was named 

* This advice hardly required the aid of loagic to conceive; evidently the 
old wazir knew the characters of the various nobles of the court, and recom¬ 
mended the employment of those who were best fitted for the discharge of 
the duties of each particular post. 

t Here is a long piece of poetry quoted from Haivi Shiriizi, which in the 
original probably applied to Ahmad Shah and his partial conquest of 
Junahgarh. 
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Mustafabad. Tbe whole country of Sorath accepted the rule 
of the SuMn^ and all the zaminddrs submitted, and paid their 
revenues without demand or coercion. 

At this time Jai Sing, son of Gang Das, Rdjah of Champanir, 
was assisting the disaffected in the sarkdrs of Barodah and 
Dabhoi, and was endeavouring to stir up a revolt. He had 
leagued himself with the King of Mandu, and hoped for 
assistance from him; and certain evil-disposed men in the 
environs of Ahmaddbad were at one with them and prepared to 
act in accord with them.* To provide against these pro¬ 
ceedings the Sultdn appointed Jamal-ud-din Silahdar,t son of 
Shekh Malik, to be Faujddr of Ahmaddbad and its depen- 
deneies, and gave him the title of Muh^fiz Khan. The Khdn 
made such excellent arrangements that thieves and robbers 
were entirely put down.J the people of the city and its 
neighbourhood slept at ease with open doors, and travellers 
frequented the highways and halting-places with their goods in 
perfect security. The fortunes of Muhafiz Khdn prospered 
more and more. His son exacted tribute from rebellious 
people who had never paid it before. After a short time the 
entire government of the city was given to him, and he 
managed this also with great success. Shortly afterwards he 
was made Mustaufi mamdlik-, and he was so successful in his 
performance of the duties of that office, that he was promoted 

* The “ Tabakat-i-ALkbari ” distinctly attributes this disturbed state of the 
country to the absence of the King and of the army. The nobles and 
soldiers lived at Mustafabad (as wiU be seen above, the Sult4n made them build 
houses there, and the “Tab. Akbari” confirms this account). The thieves 
and lawless persona of Ahmadabad took to highway robbery to such an 
extent that the roads were closed. 

t Silahddr.—'She “ Tab. Akbari” says that he was Kotwdl of the camp 
(Provost-Marshal), and also had charge of the “ armoury ” or “ magazine.” 

J The “Tab. Akbari” adds, he executed four or five hundred robbers. It 
may be observed, however, that the discontent was apparently suppressed- 
but not removed. It broke out again later in the conspiracy of Khudawand 
Khan, which will be mentioned presently. Pirishtah says, “ He had at one 
time one thousand seven hundred men in attendance, all bdrgw-i-lchds'’ i.e. 
equipped by him and riding horses from his stables. His power was, in fact, 
so little within control that his son, MaUk Khizr, in the absence of the 
king and without his orders, marched and obliged the Baos of Tdar, Bagar, 
and Sirdhi to pay him tribute. 
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to be wazir* but was allowed to retain his other appointments, 
the duties of which he discharged by deputies. He was an 
ancestor of the author of the “ Tarikh-i-BahAdar Shahi.’^t 
The Sultan also appointed amirs for governing the subahs of 
Barodah. He named Baha-ul-Mulk, entitled ’Imad-ul-Mulk, 
to the post of Sonkherah-Bahadarpur, Malik Sarang Kiwttra- 
ul-Mulk, to the post of Godhrah, and Taj Khan, son of Salar, 
to that in the village of Torakh, on the banks of the Mahindri. 
In consequence of the establishment of these posts Efli Jai 
Sing gave up his hostile proceedings. 

In the year h. 876 (a.d. 1471) the Sultan gave to Rao 
Mandalik the title of Khd.n-Jahan, and gave him &jdgir.% All 
the idols covered with gold, whieh he had taken from the 
temple of the Rao, he gave to his soldiers. Subsequently he 
marched against Sind By a march of sixty-one k6s in two 
days, he passed over the Ran and laid waste the lands of the 
neighbouring zaminddrs of Sind. The land there is saline; it 
is inundated in the rains, and, as one end of it joins a bay of the 
sea, at high-tide the sea-water finds its way over the country. § 

* Wiizir. This last dignity does not appear to have been actually con¬ 
ferred on Mnhafiz Khan till after the death of ’Imad-ul-Mnlk, and after 
Khudawand Khan’s conspiracy of 885. See passage from the “Tab. Akbari” 
quoted below. 

+ This passage occurs in the lithographed edition and in all the MSS. except 
MS. A, which reads, after “ deputies,” “ whose names are mentioned in the 
‘ Tarikh-i-Bahadar Shahi,’ ” a manifestly corrupt reading. The passage is of 
importance, for Mian Manjhu, the writer’s father, was a personal fiiend of the 
author of the “ Tarikh-i-Bahadar Shahi,” and is likely to have been well 
informed as to the fact, which shows also that the author of this latter 
work was a man of good social position and likely to be well informed. 

J This is the last mention of the unfortunate Bao. According to the 
“ Tarikh-i-Sdrath,” his name as well as his title was “ Mandalik,” and he 
was the fifth of his dynasty of that name. Briggs, quoting the “ Muntakhab- 
nt-Tawarikh,” calls him “Ambar ” or“ Hambar.” According to the “ Tarikh-i- 
Sdrath ” (p. 131), the Bdo’s descendants held the jdjfr, assigned to him till 
after the close of the fifteenth century. They still, it is said, exist under the 
name of “ Bai-zadahs.” 

§ The whole of this paragraph is corrupt in the MSS., which differ greatly 
from each other. According to some, the Sultan marched sixty-one Jcos 
(over ninety miles) in one day; others make it two days, which is more 
probable. The sentence as to the overflow of the “ Ban ” by the sea is 
barely intelligible in any one MS., but on comparing them the sense given 
above seems to be that which the original text conveyed. The “Tab. 
iLkbari ” says the Sultan marched sixty-one kds in one day. Firishtah, 
“ without a halt,” which last is possible, though hardly likely. 
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In some places the breadth of it is sixty hog more or less. The 
water is always salt, the land (is incapable of cultivation, and 
the country produces nothing bnt salt and fish. 

On that forced march the Sultdn had with him altogether 
only six hundred horse. The zaminddrs of Sind are Sumrahs, 
Sodrahs, and others. Twenty-four thousand of them had 
assembled to await the arrival of the Sultan, having been 
warned beforehand, and they had taken a strong defensive 
position and made ready for battle. But as soon as they saw 
his force they all sent envoys to him, asking for peace on the 
ground of their being Musulmans. They were so bumble and 
submissive that he refrained from destroying them.* The 
Sultan said, however, that all who urged the plea of Islfim 
ought thoroughly to perform the duties of Musulmans, and 
ought to abandon all the relations with infidels such as they 
still maintained; that from every tribe the men who were of 
good position should come and do homage to the Sultfin, and 
accompany him to Junahgarh, in order to learn the rules of 
Isldm from men learned in religion; and after remaining at that 
place some time and thoroughly acquainting themselves with 
the rules of Islam, some of them should return to teach their 
respective tribes. Whether they liked it or not, they were 
obliged to comply, and, coming in with suitable offerings, did 


* The “ Tab. Akbari ” gives only an abridged version of the story in the 
text, Firishtah is mnoh fnller. In one point he is probably, too, more 
correct, as he calls the country attacked “Kachh,” not Sind; bnt some 
X>oint8 are possibly imaginary embellishments. The story runs thus : “ The 
inhabitants of Kachh, very removed from Dehlf, had long thrown o& 
allegiance to that Government. The people, having little to subsist upon, 
were in the habit of plundering their neighbours, and had lately invaded 
Gujarat. . . . The Kachhfs consisted of four thousand archers, who drew 
np in good order. Mahmud dismounted to put on his armour, and with 
his small party charged the enemy, who . . . were defeated, and numbers 
of them slain . . . the remainder . . . came forward to implore mercy. . . . 
The Sultan questioned them as to their reKgion; they replied that they 
were men of the desert without teachers; they knew that there was a sky, 
earth, water, and fire; that they had no wants bnt the necessary articles of 
food; but begged His Majesty to send teachers among them in order that th^ 
might become true Muhamadans.” (Vol. iv. pp. 57,58.) It is probable, as the 
text irnpHes, that these men were really professing Muhamadans, though 
not very strict in their allegiance to Isllim, 
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homage to the Saltan, and went with him to Junahgarh, where 
he gave them into the charge of learned and religious men, who 
were to instruct them in the duties of their religion. After a 
considerable time, when they had been duly taught, some 
returned to their own country, and some, captivated by the 
royal kindness and the favours they received, abandoned their 
country and their kindred and remained in the service of the 
Sultan. All of these in course of time obtained high employ¬ 
ment and received titles. 

In the year h. 877 (a.d. 1472), the Sultan marched with a 
numerous force to settle accounts, with certain rebels in Sind. 
He made a forced march with nine hundred horsemen, each 
with a spare horse, to Sarpalah, and fought with forty thousand 
men of the Hindu zaminddrs of Sind, who were armed with 
bows, and skilful archers. He defeated them, and having taken 
their women and children prisoners, he sent them to Junahgarh.* 

In this year Jagat and Sdnkhddharf were conquered. The 
cause of this conquest was as follows :—MauldnA Mahmud 
Samarkandi,! a man skilled in the rules and practice of poetry, 
took ship on the coast of the Dakhin, and was proceeding by 
sea on his way back to Samarkand. Some pirates of Sankho- 

♦ The “ Tab. Akbari ” says that when he arrived at the saline district he 
picked out about one thousand horsemen, and told them each to carry food 
and water for seven days, and says that the enemy (they had been plundering 
some of the Gujarat districts) fled at once. The account of Firishtah says 
that the Sultan halted a day before moving to attack, and that some camel- 
men bringing news of his advance, the Sindis fled and abandoned their camp. 
The “Tab. Akbari” adds that the Saltan had occupied a considerable 
extent of the Sind country (Firishtah and the “Tab. Akbari” say ho 
penetrated as far as the Indus), and his nobles suggested that he should 
annex and occupy it. The Sultan, however, refused, saying that the country 
belonged to Makhduraat Jehan (?) who was of Sind (royal) family, and that 
he was bmmd to respect her rights, and that it would be ungenerous and 
improper to seize her territory. 

t The “Tab. Akbari” says Jagat was “a sacred place of the Brahmans,” 
and is the Dwarka of to-day; and Sankhddhar is (as it is actually called in 
the “ Tab. Akbari ”) Bet. The country was that generally called “ Okeman- 
dal,” and the Rajputs, as they are to-day, were Paghars and Waghars, a poor 
but brave and hardy race, much given to piracy and robbery generally. 

J The “ Tab. Akbari ” says “ whose name (literary appellation or nom de - 
plume) was Fazili.” The “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi ” makes these events, including 
the second attack on Sind, to take place in 878. The truth appears to be that 
the attack on Sind took place in 877, and the Saltan inarched against Jagat 
jnst at the close of the same year.' 
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dhd.r took the ship of the Mulla and brought it to Sdnkhodh^r,. 
where they turned the Mulla and his two sons adrift on the 
sea-shore, hut retained his women, his property, and the ship. 
The Mulla, after undergoing many troubles and dangers, 
reached the court of Mahmud Shah. The two boys were of 
tender age, and could not make the journey on foot, and the 
Mulla was unable to carry them both on his shoulders or his 
back at once. So he took up one and carried him for some 
distance; he then went back and fetched the other. In this 
way, in some days, he accomplished the journey of seventy hos, 
and reached the court of the Sultan. With a sorrowing heart 
and with tearful eyes he related the wrongs he had suffered, in 
a manner which touched the hearts of the King and all who 
were present. The Sultan desired him to come near, and in¬ 
quired more particularly into his affairs, and the Mulla, with 
many sighs and lamentations, informed him of all that had 
happened. The Sultan had already formed the design of con¬ 
quering Jagat, which was a celebrated sacred place of the 
heathen infidels, and also the island of Sankhodhar; but people 
spoke so seriously of the diflSculties of the road, of the jungly 
neighbourhood, and of the strength of the island of Sankho¬ 
dhar, that it had made him hesitate and give the matter more 
consideration. The occurrence of the present event gave the 
old inclination a fresh impulse. The Sultan was disturbed, 
and said he would never rest till he had punished the insolence 
of those infidels. He comforted the Mulla, showed him very 
great kindness, and sent him to Ahmadabad. 

On the 17th Zi-l-hijjat he commenced his march towards 
Jagat. When he reached the place the inhabitants fled to 
Sankhodhar. The place was given up to plunder, and, by 
order of the Sultan, its buildings were razed, the temples 
destroyed, and the idols broken to pieces. From thence he 
proceeded to the village of Aiamrah,* ten kos from Jagat, on 
the sea-shore, opposite to the island of Sankhodhar, and en- 
• This name also reads, in some MSS., Aramah, Adhamrah, and Dhamtah, 
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' camped there. The author of the “ Mahmud ShS,hi” relates 
that this place was infested with serpents. That night, through 
fear of the snakes, no man dared to go to sleep. There was 
not a tent into which a snake did not enter. Seven hundred 
snakes were killed that night within the royal enclosure.* 

One of the wonders of these parts is that, between the ninth 
^nd fourteenth of the month of Asar, which the Hindus call 
" Puranm^hi,” in the beginning of the rainy season, a small 
bird, about as large as a sdrang, of a peculiar appearance like 
no other living creature, comes from the direction of the sea 
and perches on the top of the idol temple in the village of 
Madhopiir, in the parganah of Manglor, and does not continue 
its flight for two or three hours. When it arrives the in¬ 
habitants assemble, and deduce from it omens regarding the 
rains. According as the white and black of its plumage 
appears to be distributed, they augur what kind of rainy season 
they will have, whether the rain will fall early or late, or 
otherwise. If nothing but black or nothing but white is to be 
seen, they infer that the rain wilt be continuous throughout the 
season, or that there will be a drought. No year ever passes 
without the appearance of the bird at this season. It is said 
that in the same manner a creature comes and sits on the idol 
temple of Pattan Diu, and on that of Jagat, which is by the 
sea-shore, and they similarly deduce auguries from it.f 

The inhabitants of Jagat having fled to Sankhodhar, made 
themselves secure. Sankhodhar is an island in the sea, about 
three kos from the mainland. The pirate subjects of the Rajah 
of Jagat lived there, and plundered those who journeyed by 
sea. When the Sultan found that the infidels had taken 
refuge in this island, he collected ships from the neighbouring 

* Firishtali says “ serenty snakes,” the “ Tab. Akbari ” “ seven hundred 
in one watch of the night.” As Briggs points out, the disturbance of the 
ground by the levelling and other operations carried on in pitching the camp, 
•. would naturally disturb the snakes and drive them out of their holes. 

t This passage is interesting as preserving one of the current Hindu 
superstitions of that day. There are still parallel superstitions extant in 
some parts of India. The story is here given in an abridged form. 
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ports, and, filling them vith well-armed men, sailed to attack 
the island.* He surrounded the island on every side with his 
fleet, and gave battle. The infidels resisted bravely, and kept 
up a sustained discharge of arrows and muskets, and fought 
hand-to-hand; but the soldiers of Islam by strength of arm 
prevailed, and gained the victory. Many infidels were killed, 
hut many others escaped in ships.f The Sultdn disembarked 
on the island, and sent some soldiers in well-equipped ships to 
chase the fugitives and capture them. The summons to 
prayer was cried from the summit of the temple, and then the 
edifice was ruined and its idols broken. The Sultan returned 
repeated thanks and praise to God for the victory, and the 
people of the Mull a, who were in prison, were released. It is 
said that a great booty in rubies and pearls of fine water and 
precious stuffs fell into the hands of the victors. The Sultdn 
remained there for some time, and laid the foundation of a 
mosque, and, having collected a large store of provisions, he 
left Malik Toghan, entitled Farhat-ul-Mulk, in charge of 
Saukhocibar and the country of Jagat, and then went to Junah- 
garh. The conquest of Jagat and the island of Sankhodhdr 
was effected in the year h. 878 (a.d. 1473). No former king 
had been able to conquer this island. The conquest was 
effected by the strong arm of Sultan Mahmud Ghazi. It was 
two years after this, that is to say, in the year h. 880, that 
the holy saint Shah ’ATam, the son of the holy Said Burhan- 
ud-din Bukhdri, quitted this transitory life. The date of his 
death is to be found in the words Akhir-ul-Oulid.% 

* According to both the “Tab. Akbari” and Firishtah, the Sultan delayed 
on the mainland for four months, during which he was occupied in collecting 
and equipping a fleet, and in destroying the temples at Jagat. Firishtah 
Bays that during this period the Hindu ships attacked the Sultan on twenty- 
two distinct occasions. According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” when the island 
was attacked, the Sultan’s fleet was opposed by that of the Bajah, and a 
severe naval engagement took place before the landing was effected. 

t The “ Tab. Akbari ’’ says the Bajah escaped, and this was evidently the 
case, as is shown further on in the text. 

t The expression is probably intended to imply that he was the last great 
man of his family. IVom the account given of him, it will be seen that ho 
was a man of strong will and fierce temper. His marriage, his wealth, and 
his sanctity gave him, no doubt, great political and social importance. 
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On the 13th Jumad-ul-awwal, h. 878 rA.n. 1473), the Sultan 
anived at Mostafabad, otherwise Junahgarh. It so happened 
that on the very same day the warriors who had gone in pur¬ 
suit of the Rajah of Jagat, whose name was Shim, son of 
Sagar, brought him there with a collar on his neck and chains 
upon his feet. The Sultkn richly rewarded each of the captors, 
and gave directions that Maulana Mahmud Samarkand! should 
come from Ahmadabad. On his arrival the Sultan directed 
that Bhim should be givdn over to him, so that he might have 
his revenge. Bhim was brought forward in his collar and 
chains. The Mulld then rose, lauded the Sultan for his devo¬ 
tion to Islam, and said that through his means he had attained 
his desire. It was then decreed that the infidel should be sent 
to Muhafiz Khan at Ahmadabdd, that his body might be cut 
to pieces and a piece hung over each gate of the city, as a 
warning to other ill-doers. When Bhim was brought to 
Ahmadabad, Muhafiz Khan acted according to these instruc¬ 
tions. 

When the Sultan was satisfied with the working of the admi¬ 
nistration introduced into Sorath, the design which lay dormant 
in his heart for the conquest of Champanir became active. He 
started from Mustafabad for Ahmadabad, and on the way he 
heard that some Malabaris had equipped a number of ghrdbs, 
and were committing piracies near the ports of Gujarat. This 
induced him to turn aside to the port of Ghoghah, where he 
placed brave sailors and soldiers on board ships excellently 
equipped, and sent them against the Mdlabaris.* From Gho¬ 
ghah he went to Kambhaiat, and from thence to Sarkh6j, 
where he encamped, and had the honour of paying a visit to the 
tomb of Shekh Ahmad Khattu. He remained there three 
days, and summoned thither the sons of the amirs and soldiers 
who had been killed or had died in the campaign. When 

• According to the expressions employed by the " Tab. Akbari,” it would 
seem that Mahmud commanded his fleet in person, and that a naval action 
took place, in which several of the Malabari ships were captured. Firishtah 
says the pirates came from Balsar. 
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there was a son he continued to him his father’s appointments, 
and when there was no son he gave half the jdgtr to the 
daughter, and when there was no daughter he made a suflScient 
provision for his wives and dependants. In these three days 
the Sult^ln’s eyes were often filled with tears and his counte¬ 
nance marked with grief. Some of his followers remonstrated, 
and asked what was the object in delaying so long when only 
three k6s from the city, and of such lamentations when he had 
returned safe and sound after gaining two such glorious vic¬ 
tories as those over Gimar and Junahgarh. They represented 
that the people of the city were all anxiously expecting the 
Sultan’s entry, and that it was a time of rejoicing both for 
them and for the whole army, not one for weeping. The 
Sultan replied that a person must be wonderfully devoid of 
generosity, or very inhumane, who, having himself returned 
safe and sound, could not wait three days to inquire for and 
see the widows and families of those who had been killed or 
who had died, to console and comfort them, before returning 
to his city and enjoying himself. It is said that Kazi Tuhm- 
ud-din came out and congratulated the Sultan, who replied 
with a sigh, '' Ah! Kazi, it is well with me, but you should 
ask those who have lost husbands and sons in these campaigns. 
If I had remained at home all these years, how many children 
might have been born who have been sacrificed for these 
victories! ” 

In the month of Sha’ban he entered Ahmadabad, and in 
Ramzan marched from thence with his army for Champanir. 
On reaching the village of Mor-Imli, in the parganah of 
Sanouli, on the banks of the Mahindri, he halted. From 
thence he sent out forces to lay waste the country about 
Champanir, which they accomplished and returned. When 
the rainy season came on he retired to Ahmadabad, and there 
stayed during the rains. These being over, he moved out in 
the direction of MustaMbad, where he remained hunting and 
marching about for a time, and then returned to Ahmadabdd. 
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It is said that the Sultan used to go every year from Ahmad- 
abad to Mustafab^d, and spend some time there in hunting and 
travelling. His mind, however, still dwelt upon the conquest 
of Champanir, and whenever he went out from Ahmaddbdd to 
hunt he was drawn towards that place. One day while hunt¬ 
ing he came to the river Watrak, which lies twelve kos south¬ 
east of Ahmadabad. He heard that highway robberies were 
committed in that neighbourhood from time to time. He 
ordered that a city should be founded there, and be called 
Mahmudabad. The foundations of the city were begun imme¬ 
diately. Strong embankments of stone were placed along the 
river, and on them handsome edifices were raised. The found¬ 
ing of this city is a proof of the sound judgment and wise per¬ 
ception of the Sultan; for the water of that city is pure and 
wholesome, and the climate of the site of that city is such as 
the site of no other city on the face of the earth possesses. . . . 
Every one of its gardens had the hues of the gardens of heaven. 
... A proof of the advantages of this city is that it pleased 
the Said Mubarak,* the martyr, of whom more will be said 
when the reigns of Mahmud the Martyr and Sultan Ahmad are 
narrated. 

In the year h. 885 (a.u. 1480), the Sultan went to Junah- 
garh, leaving his eldest son, Ahmad Shah, at Ahmadabad with 
Khudawand Khan as his guardian.f The soldiers were out of 
temper with the Sultan through their perpetual marches, and 
some designing men induced Khudawand Khan to acquiesce in 
raising Prince Ahmad to the throne, and to form treacherous 
designs against the Sultan. ’Imad-ul-Mulk,J who was an 

* Said Mubarak was the immediate patron (in Gujarat) of the writer and the 
writer’s father, and his choice of Mahmudabad for his residence is mentioned 
again further on. 

t Firishtah gives this story differently, and makes Khndabandah Khan (as 
he calls him) Governor of Ahmadabad, as he probably was. Firishtah gives 
the name of the prince as Muzaffar, and not Ahmad; but on this point the 
“Tab. Akbari” corroborates the text, which, as other evidence further on 
shows, is pretty certainly conect. All the authorities agree in describing 
the discontent arising from the Saltan’s incessant campaigns as giving rise to 
this conspiracy. 

J He was in charge of Sdnkherah, as’has been already said. 
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attached servant of the Sult4n, discovered their schemes, and 
warned them not to let the fire burst into flames. The Sultan 
got notice of what was going on, and returned from Mustafabad 
to Ahmadabad, when he inflicted severe punishments on Khuda- 
wand Kh^n and his associates. 

[ The story of this plot is given in full detail by the “ Tab. 
AkbaH ”; this account i« important, as explaining the reason why 
Prince Ahmad was passed over eventually for the succession, 
and, moreover, it gives a curious insight into the working of the 
administration, and into the Sultan*s personal character. ‘ It is, 
therefore, here reproduced in detail.*'^ 

Khud&wand EJidn, who was on terms of intimate friendship 
with the Rai Raian,t said to the latter in private, “We are 
all annoyed at the Sultanas continuous labours. Not a year 
passes that he does not call us nobles out and send ns off on 
some campaign. If I were to take my own followers and five 
hundred soldiers to 'Imdd-ul-Mulk's house, I could easily put 
him out of the way, and then we could the next day make 
Prince Ahmad Khan Sultan. There could not be a better 
time for killing 'Imad-ul-Mulk, for all his troops are away at 
his command. I have spoken to the Prince Ahmad Kh£n, and 
he, too, consents.’’! The Rai Rai4n said that ’Imad-ul-Mulk 
was his closest and most intimate friend, and he did not see 
why he should not tell him. Moreover, he, too, was aggrieved 
with Sultdn Mahmud, and would, doubtless, give in his adhe¬ 
sion to the plot, and, if so, the matter was practically settled. 
Khudawand Khan strongly opposed this proposal, but the Rai 
Raian firmly relied on his close friendship with ’Imad-ul-Mulk, 
and, accordingly, after administering an oath of secresy to 
’Imdd-ul-Mulk, privately communicated to him the con¬ 
spiracy. ’Imad-ul-Mulk, as his men were aU absent in his 

* One MS. only being available, which is palpably corrupt in some passages, 
some of the translations are necessarily tentative. 

t Beyond the self-evident fact that this man was a Hindi of rank in high 
employ, nothing is to be found of his history. 

X This is the meaning of the sentence, but the text is not quite clear. 
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^jagir^ at once expressed his agreement, but objected that 
Bamzan was drawing to a close, and when it was over they 
should make an attempt to carry out their inteUtion.f 

The Eai Rdian was delighted, and informed Khuddwand 
Khan. ’Imad-ul-Mulk, the moment that Rai B^ian had left 
him, called Malik Mian, and said to him, “ When Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din was king I wished for a second house, and could 
not afford one. Now, when, under Sultan Mahmud's favour, 
I have gained such high dignity, shall I join in this base¬ 
ness ?’'j; So he wrote a letter to Earhat-ul-Mulk, who was 
encamped at Sarkhej, and another to Kiwdm-ul-Mulk, who 
was lying at the village of Bakhial (?), to come in by foreed 
marches. Early next morning Farhat-ul-Mulk arrived with 
five hundred horse, and went to 'Imad-ul-Mulk's house; all 
was quiet, so TmM-ul-Mulk desired Farhat ul-Mulk to go to 
his own home. He then summoned Mahafiz Kh^n, the kotwdl 
of the city, and said to him, “ We are connected with ea6h 
other; we must rival each other in loyalty, and the way to 
prove your loyalty is this: do you personally supervise the 
management of the city, lest any sedition come into being, and 
especially on the day of the 'rd§; you must hold ready all your 
following and retainers, and attend on the Prince Ahmad 
Khan.” Tmad-ul-Mulk added that he, too, in person, would 
see to the peace of the city on that day. Khudawand Khan, 
as soon as this came to his knowledge, was horrified, and send¬ 
ing for the Rai Raian, said to him, “ I told you that ’Imad-ul- 
Mulk would not agree to the plot; it has now come to this, 

* As is mentioned preriously, ’Imad-nl-Mulk was really in charge of 
■ Sdnkherah, but probably, as wazir, had official duties also at Ahmadabad. 

This passage, also, is not clear in the text, 
j 51his is clearly the meaning of the passage, but it is imperfect in the text. 
§ This, as will be seen in the sequel, was the Td-ul-fitr. It is held at the 
conclusion of the feast of Ramzan, on the first of the month of Shawal. It 
means, literally, “ the feast of alms.” It is incumbent to distribute five 
pounds (about) of some kind of ordinary food, or the equivalent in money, at 
the Tdgdk, or place of the Td, a building usually outside the city or villa^. 
The ’Td-uz-Zohd, which is held on the ninth of the month of Zi-l-hijj, is dis¬ 
tinguished from the above feast mainly by the sacrifice at the ’I'dgdh of a 
sheep, cow, or camel. The feast is intended to commemorate the offering up 
of Isaac by Abraham. (See “ Qanun-i-Islam,” pp. 253-267, 2nd ed.) 
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that both our houses are ruined." When the ’I'd had passed 
and ’Imad-ul-Mulk’s troops had arrived, Khudawand Khan 
was frightened, and held his peace, and the affair remained 
apparently undiscovered. It happened, however, that shortly 
after a report reached Mustafabad that on the day of the ’I'd 
Khudawand Khan had murdered ’Imad-ul-MuIk, that all the 
nobles had joined him, and that they had made Prince Ahmad 
Khan Sultan. Some imprudent fellow told all this to Sultan 
Mahmud, who at once sent for Kaisar Khan and Firoz Khan, 
and told them privately that he had heard that Prince Ahmad 
Khan was ill, and that he was very anxious about him. He 
desired them to send Malik Sa’d-ul-Mulk out on the Ahmad- 
abad road for two or three kos, and desire him to question care¬ 
fully and fully anyone he might find coming from that direction. 
Sa’d-ul-Mulk went out, and, as it happened, met one of his own 
connections, who was coming from Ahmadabdd, of whom he 
inquired the news. The man replied, “ I was at Ahmaddbdd 
on the day of the ’I'd ul-Fitr. The Shahzfidah, who was un¬ 
well, showed himself.* Khudawand Khan and Mahafiz Kh^n 
were with him, and when the Prince went home Mahafiz Khfin 
remained in Darbar till the second watch of the day had 
passed. The people of the city also said that Tmad-ul-Mulk 
would not give any of his officers leave to go out, but insisted 
on their remaining ready at their houses all day." Malik Sa'd 
reported everything to the Sultan, who said, “Then the man 
who told me the Prince was ill lied." Two or three days later 
he sent for Firoz Khan and Kaisar Khfin, and privately told 
them the whole story. He went on to say that he was about 
to give out that he proposed going on a pilgrimage to Mekkah, 
and that he should understand by the way people inquired 
about it who were well affected to him.f Accordingly, a few 

* This is the reading of the text, bnt it must mean that the Prince was not 
unwell, and showed himself in the grand procession which, on the ’I'd-ul-fitr, 
at the close of the Bamzan, moves out to the ’I'dgdh, or “ place of delight,” 
usually outside the city. 

t This paragraph, also, is apparently corrupt in the original MS. 
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days later, he ordered ships to he prepared, and gave out several 
lakhs of lankahs in order to equip them for the voyage to 
Mekkah, and, leaving Mustafabdd, he embarked at Ghoghah, but 
disembarked again at Khambay, When this news reached 
Ahmadabad, all the nobles hastened to join him. The Sultan 
saw that, abandoning Prince Ahmad Khan, they all were de¬ 
lighted at his arrival,* * * § and the Sultan was relieved from all 
anxiety in regard to his kingdom, but still pursued his design,t 
and said that he intended to gain the merit of a pilgrim. 
'Imad-ul-Mulk suggested that the Sultan should at least once 
more visit Ahmadabad, and there decide what course to pursue. 
The Sultan perceived that this was sound advice, so proceeded 
to Ahmadkbad. After his arrival at that city he collected all 
his nobles, and said, “ I desire you to give me leave to perform 
a pilgrimage; until you give it I will eat no food." The 
nobles perceived that this was said to try them, and remained 
wholly silent. When they had withdrawn^ ’Imad-ul-Mulk said 
to them, “ You must give the Sultdn an answer; he is fast¬ 
ing.” Nizam-ul-Mulk went in to the Sultan, and said, “ The 
Prince is now of years of discretion. I have acquired wealth 
by trading, and am well acquainted with the seasons.§ Ap¬ 
point me your personal attendant, and thus 1 shall, while in 
your service, acquire the benefits of the pilgrimage.'’ The 
Sultan said that no doubt the benefits (of pilgrimage) were 
great, but that the interests of the kingdom could not be 
neglected in his absence. Sa’d-ul-Mulk came out and reported 
all to the nobles. None of them spoke a word. When ’Imad- 
ul-Mulk saw that they were all silent, he again said, “The 
Sultan is fasting, you must give an answer. You, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, are older than your companions; go and say to the 
Sultan that he had better conquer the fort of Champanir, where 

* Literally, “ prepared triumphal arches in their hearts.” 

t This sentence is doubtful in the original. 

t This sentence, too, is imperfect in the original. 

§ The seasons of cold and heat; meaning, probably, the seasons and winds 
suitable for travelling. 
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be may place in safety his wives and treasure, and then start 
safely for foreign parts.”* The Sultan replied, “ Yes, by God’s 
will, we will take it,” and immediately called for food. Never¬ 
theless, he sent for Kaisar Khan, and said privately, “ Tmdd- 
ul-Mulk has not told me the whole truth. Go to him, and 
talk to him, so that he may tell it to you.” Some days passed, 
and affairs remained in this condition, when one day ’ImM-ul- 
Mulk said, ” Your servant perceives his error.”t The Sultan 
said, “ In order that you may tell the truth I will not say a 
word;” and he made him take an oath to tell the truth. He 
then said, “ If my loyalty cost me my life, they will say. Though 
^he unfortunate Tmad ul-Mulk was slain he told the truth.” 
The Sultan acted with gentleness, and the punishment which 
he assigned to Khudawand Khan was this; he called one of 
his pigeons by his name.J 

The Sultdn marched to Nahrwalah, and from thence he 
despatched ’Imad-ul-Mulk to subdue Jalor and S^jor. Kaisar 
Khdti was sent with him. At the end of the first day’s march 
they encamped near the shrine of Sh4kh H^ji Zakariah(?). 
Here Mujahid Khan, son of Khudawand Khan, with his cousin. 
Sahib Khdn, went into Kaisar Khan’s tent at night and mur¬ 
dered him.§ Next morning Tmad-ul-Mulk waited on the 
Sultan, and informed him of the murder. Somebody told the 
Sultan that Azdar Khan, sou of Alaf Khan, was the murderer. 

,Tb©-Kiifg ordered the apprehension of Azdar Khan.]] That 
night Mujahid Khan and Sahib Khan fled with their familifes, 
and in the morning it became known that they were the mur¬ 
derers, and that Azdar Khan was innocent. Azdar Khan was 

o 

* The text reads, “ for Muhafiz Khan, his wives and treasure,” but it is 
clear that the second word should be mahdfizat, “ safe keeping.” 

t The text reads this in the negative : “ Your servant has not perceived his 
error ” ; but this is clearly wrong. 

t Firishtah says, ‘‘ caused the person employed in the meanest office in his 
household to be called by his name.” See remarks on Khudawand Khan at 
the close of Mahmud’s reign (infra). 

§ According to Firishtah, the Sultan received the first intelligence of the 
conspiracy from Kaisar Kh&n. 

11 Azdar Khan was, Firishtah says, known to be at enmity with Kaisar 
Khan. 
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I’Wped, and orders were given that Khuddwand Khan should 
b® IM in chains and placed in charge of Mnhdfiz Khan. After 
a fe^^ays the Sultan returned to Ahmad^bad. At this time 
the u%ortunate 'ImM-ul-Mulk died. The King gave his 
eldest |on, Malik Badin, the title Ikhtiar-nl-Mulk, and he 
appointed Muhatiz Khan to be wazir.—“ Tabak^Lt-i-Akbari.” 


I 


Inth n yearn. 887 (a.d. 1482)* the rains were deficient in 
the countyy of Gujarat, and also in the territories of Cham- 
panir. M^alik Sida,t Khassiah Kbel Sultani, who was posted at 
Mor Imlij! otherwise called Rasulabad, undertook a plundering 
expedition! into the country of Ch^mpduir. When he came 
neM_tbei^'xo^ Rawal Pathi,J Rajah of Champinir, sallied out 
-^^nd attacke'v jjiim. The malik fought bravely, but he was 
defeated, and liany of his men were killed. Several elephants 
and horses belmging to the Sultdn, and all the baggage, were 
lost. The SultSn was highly incensed, and firmly resolved 
within himself totake Chdmpanir. 

When the Suian marched from Ahmadabad to besiege 
Champanir and readied the town of Barodah, great fear fell 
upon Rawal Patai ani the people of the fortress. The Rajah 
sent his wakils, who professed complete submission ; but the 
Sultan would not listen to any of their appeals, and told them 
that this time between biih and them there could be negotia¬ 
tions dxily by the sword and dagger. They returned in dismay 
ai^—§^rrow,'”and told their master what had passed. The 
'^'Mwal determined to fight till death, set his ’ 

and prepared for the conflict. The Sultan investei^ place' 
and fighting went on between the combatants ®vei from 

morn till eve. After some davs the Sultan orde/* 

• ' ‘ *ne. con- 

* Firishtah places at this date the expedition against the J , . 
and says that it was fitted out at Balsar. As to chronol^an pirates, 
text is supported by the “Tab. Akbari,” and is probably rirfliowever, the 
t This name is variously written “ Sada,” “ Sala,' ’ “ Sidal 
Akbari ” calls him “ Sadha,” and says he was killed in th* The “ Tab. 
K7i4l seems to mean the Sultan’s personal escort, or “ guardht. Khdtsiak 
i The “ Tab. Akbari” says, Patai bin Sdi Adhang, and sa 
were lost, Vo elephants 
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struction of covered ways, and men skilled in their erection f' 

about the work. Rawal Fatal sent his minister, Sahur^. 

Sultan Ghias-ud-din, son of Mahmud Khilji, to solicit 

ance, and promised to pay him, for every day’s march he/ 

^ ^ tcj/nJcO/h 

make towards Champanir, one lakh of tankahs, each/ 

being equal in value to eight Akbari tankahs. Sulthn/ 

rahree kos 

n of his 


ud-din marched from Mandu, and halted at Na’lchah, V 
from Mandu, where he set about the organisatic/^ 


*** j • m 

When the Sultan heard of these preparations, hF^ 
conduct of the siege to some of his amirs, anP, 
towards Mandu. He reached the village of Dahi?- ’ 
frontier between Gujarat and Mandu, and there'^ haito^^^ 
Sultdn Ghids-ud-din, when he saw what the res^^* likely ^ 

to be, conceived a plan for putting an end to 1^® expedition.f 

• The accounts both of Firishtah and the “ Tab. ’’ *t® pre¬ 
liminary raeasorea somewhat more in detail. The “ ” tl*®* 

when the Sultan reached Barddah, the chief of Champr°“^ “ ™issire to • 
him, as reported in the text, but, apparently, besides /eturuing the spoil, only 
offered excuses, and to restore two elephants in lieu those captured, which 
were badly wounded; and the Sultan is reported to y the ambassadors 

that “ the sword should convey his answer.” WheA^’® plans were matured, 
the Sultan sent on an advanced force to invesiy”.l“® fortress, or, perhaps, 
rather to watch it, under Taj Khan, Asad-ul-Muiy’. ®®l>ram Khan, and Ikhtiar 
Khan. They were every day attacked by the l^lP'^ts, who sallied out. At 
length the Sultan himself arrived, and, passing encamped at 

Ginari, or Gimari, and entrusted Sidi Ulangi. ^*th the duty of collecting 
forage, &c., and to keep open the communicatioriiav One day the B^uts lay 
in ambush, surprised and defeated the Sidi, who was up A convoy, 

which fell into the enemy’s hands. The Sidi’s loss wilo’:!^^vy.^ * • 

Sultan, for a time, desisted from the attack, and prepared for a rogulaFSi®®®- 
^After relating the preparation of the covered ways (sdhdts is so translatS'V^ 

~ nearest equivalent term; they seem to have been trenches^'^’^ 

of a “ zig-zags,” roofed in with heavy logs of wood), the “ Tab. 

Kajah again solicited terms, offering nine mans of 
cold a -to two years’ consumption of the army. The Sultan 
be taken, and said nothing would turn him from it. 
rpi^ Tv./^S^PPtio^t to Ghias-ud-dm. Firishtah’s account is similar, but 
ne ^as on the Malwah road, and puts the amount of gold 

ephant-loads, which would be about nine mans. He says the 
|1 auxiliaries amounted to sixty thousand men. According to 
ver, the King himself was first attacked by the Eajputs, but 
Hindus as repulsed, and that afterwards the attack on the 
e; but he makes the suspension of the siege to begin before 
val, and to end after the battle, in which, he says, the best 
rces fell. 

utting an end to it without risk, and with a decent excuse. 
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He assembled his learned men and kdzis, told them of the 
proposition of the Rajah of Chfimpamr, and asked them for 
their advice. They unanimonsly declared that no Muham¬ 
madan sovereign ought to give the required assistance. Upon 
hearing this Ghi^s-ud-din returned homCj and Sultan Mahmud 
went back to Champanir.* The Rdwal now despaired q^welief, 
and the covered ways were completed. It is said tha^ P^4es of 
wood for constructing the covered ways were q one 

ashrafi each. 

When the infidels in the fortress were reduced extre.^ y 
they collected their women and children and them as n 
for the flamesf ; then they rushed out to figh^* * 

everyone was killed except Rawal Patay ministe' 

Dungar Si. They were brought woundeiy before the Sultan, 
and he gave them into the custody of Nip*“ Khan. In this 
interview the Rdwal was most courteously urged to become a 
Musulman, but he would not agree. months 

his wounds were cured, and he was before the Sultan, 

who entreated him to become a refused. 

In the end, in accordance with the learned men 

and kdzis, his head was struck off V^nd exposed on a gibbet. 
Dungar Si, the minister, was gibbet. He 

dexterously wrested a sword hand of an attendant, 

and attacking Shekhan, son^®* Sultans con¬ 

nections, killed him W a -'^nglc blow. In the end the infidel 
was sent to hell. “9 the family of the Rawal, two daughters 
and one son werX 1®^^- When they were brought into the pre- 
suee of the SyAltan, he sent the girls into his harem and he 
gave he boy po the son of Saif -ul-Mulk, He was brought up 
and educate by the Malik, and in the reign of Sultan Mu- 
zaffar, son of Mahmud, he attained the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 



* The “ Tab. Akbari ” says that, on his return to Champamr, he founded 
a lama’ masjid ; from which circumstance people inferred that he was deter¬ 
mined to take the fort (however long the time required might be). 

t This was the practice termed jokar, well known as practised often by 
Eajputs and Brahmans, especially the former. 
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and became one of the great nobles. The fort of Champamr 
was taken on the 5th Zi-l-ka^ah h. 889 (24th November a.d. 
1484).* 

\Soth the “ Tab. Akban ” and Firishtah give a fuller and 
interesting account of the storm. The former account is accord- 
inglf d^ded here, with annotations.1 

Whm the covered ways were ready, the troops in the 
troches ^ticed that in the mornings most of the Eajputs 
laired to bsrtjhe and to worship, leaving only a few on guard. 
Yhen this wa^reported to the Sultan, he desired Kiwam-ul- 
^vlulk to take ws own personal troops, and the next morning 
^ at day-break to s^y out of the trenches under his command, 
! and to eflnect, if po!feible, an entrance into the fort, adding that 
there was good hope of success. At daylight next morning, 
which was the 1st Vf Zi-l-kaMah a.h. 889, Kiwam-ul-Mulk, 
at the head of his meJL sprang out of the covered way and put 
many of the enemy td the sword. A desperate fight ensued. 
The Eajputs poured ouAof the interior of the fort. The Eii 
and his Eajputs preparecPfor the johar, while Kiwam-ul-Mulk 
and his chiefs, who had tke glory of martyrdom before their 
eyes, felt it their duty to %ht to the utmost of their power. 
Some days previously a gud^iad been brought to bear on the 
main wall of the fort on the w^ern side, and had effected a 
serious breach. Malik Aiaz Sultai^watching his opportunity, 
rushed into this breach with his men/WL qame like the fury 
of fate on the people of the fort. Having gC^inside the main 
wall, they fought their way up to the roof \ the principal 
gate. Sultan Mahmud, who had gone into thevOTye].g^ 
now humbly prostrated his face to the ground an\ g^ye * . raise 
to God and thanks for the victory, and then despatched men 
in support. The Eajputs were confounded and lost their 


* Firishtali says that the Saltan decided on the attack of Champanfr in 
the month of Zi-l-ka’dah 887, and that the first troops reached Champanir 
on the 7th Safar 888=Maroh 17th, 1483. The actual siege, therefore, lasted 
a year and 233 days, if the fort was taken on 5th Zi-l-ka’dah; if on the 3rd, 
two days less. 
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heads. They fired a rocket* against the roof of the gate. By 
the mercy of God the wind of favour blew, and that very 
rocket fell on the palace of the Rai. When the Rajputs saw 
that affairs were in this condition, they everywhere set fire to 
the johar which they had prepared, and consumed the bodies 
of their wives and children. All that day and night and the 
next day the troops remained under arms, fighting. The next 
.morning (the 2nd Zi-l-ka’dah) they forced the gatef and put 
many to the sword. The Sultan himself came near to the 
gate. A number of Rajputs who had thrown their armour 
away came to the gate of the bath, and seven hundred at once 
made a charge upon the Sultan. Many were slain on either 
side. Just then the Eai Patai and his wazir, Diingar Si, were 
taken wounded, and brought before the Sultan. The Sultan 
returned thanks to God, and made them over to Muhafiz Khan 
till their wounds were cured, and that very day renamed 
Champanir “ Muhamadabdd.” . When the eity (palace ?) was 
captured the Rajputs fled to a third line of fortification, but they 
were turned out-of this also on the third day. When Muhafiz 
Khan reported the Rai Patai’s wounds as cured, the Sultan 
desired him to profess Muhamadanism. The unfortunate RaiJ 
declined, and, as he had publicly rejected Muhamadanism, the 
Ulema ordered his execution and that of his minister. This 
took place in a.h. 890. In that year the Sultan ordered Mu- 


* The word in the original is hukkah as=. which has been nsnally trans¬ 
lated “ shell ”; and Sir H. Elliot, in a note, p. d08, vol. iv. “ Mahomedan 
Historians,” has stated the arguments for either interpretation. The eccen- 
• trie behaviour of the missile mentioned, both in that place and here, accords 
so exactly with that of a rocket, and is so opposed to that of a shell, that 
in the text the word has been preferably given as above. It is not impos¬ 
sible that the rocket may be the oldest fire-arm of any now used. 

■f- There seems some omission here; apparently this fight took place at 
the gate of the palace. The door of the bath was the natural scene of 
this last desperate charge, for it is the right conclusion of the johar that 
the men should cast aside all defensive armour, bathe, and then charge 
naked and sword in hand upon their enemies, and fight till death. 

J Firishtah gives the speech which the Bai is supposed to have made 
• when first brought before the Sultan, and says the Sultan was very favour¬ 
ably impressed. It amounted to this, that the fort had been handed down 
to him by his ancestors, and that he would not tarnish their honour by 
surrendering it. Firishtah says his name was Beni Eai. 


14 * 
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Mfiz KMn to construct a special fortification * and an outer 
waU.] 

The climate of Champamr was exceedingly agreeable to the 
Snltan^ and he made it a royal residence, and founded there a 
grand city, and named it Muhamadabad.f He built a fine 
masjid and an outer wall. Nobles and ministers, merchants 
and tradesmen, also built some houses for their own accommo¬ 
dation. In the outskirts of the city, during a:h. 890, the 
Sultan formed beautiful gardens, and in a short time the city 
became so fine and handsome that it made the people of 
Gujarat forget Ahmadab^d,! and they all agreed that there 
was not any place like it in Gujarat, probably not on the face 
of the whole earth. The lofty buildings of the city were in¬ 
habited by the great men of the day. Its gardens were full of 
flowers of various colours and of fruits of all sorts, especially 
of mangoes j also grapes, pomegranates, bananas, &c. The 
sandal wood was so abundant in the neighbourhood that the 
inhabitants are said to have used it in building their houses. 
Now, thanks be to God, Champamr is not still the same. Its 
buildings are in ruins, it is inhabited by the tiger, and its 
gardens are for the most part jungle, nor is there any sandal 
wood produced : its very name is unknown. 

It is said§ that a man from Khurasan asked the Sultan for a 
piece of land in the neighbourhood, and oflered to make a garden 
excelling all others. The Sultan consented, and issued an order 
to assign land to him. He made accordingly a beautiful garden. 


* This appears to have been an upper citadel; apparently the remains 
the upper fort now emsting are of Muhamadan construction, and are attri- 
buted to Mahmud Bigarha, who is said to have named the citadel M5n 
Mahesh. See Gazetteer,” Kaira and Panch Mahals, p. 190. 
t MajorMiles,” Asiatic Kese^hes” (Bombay), vol. ii. p. (151) 141, describes 
rams as, in his day, reaching to Haldl, a distance of four miles from the 

J; Thm d^ssion is, for the most part, here translated only in very brief 
abstract. The praises of the flowers and fruits, especiaUy of the mangoes, 
occupymg many pages of the original, are not of suflBcie^ interest to war- 
rant reprodnction at length. 

a ^ stories, told at tedious length in the original, are repro- 
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with which the Sultan was greatly pleased, as it was on a pattern 
quite unknown before in Gujarat, and he bestowed presents 
and favours on the man. Upon this a man of the name of 
Halu, a Gujarati carpenter* by origin, said to the Sultan, if 
allowed, he would make a garden to rival this one. The Sultdn 
replied, “ If yon can, why not ? ” and in a short time the man 
laid out a garden which excelled that of the Khur^sani. The 
Sultan was much astonished, and inquired of him, saying, 
“ The people of Gujarat do not understand this art. Whence 
did you learn it ? ” He replied, “ When any man skilled in 
this art was laying out a garden, I got access disguised as an 
ignorant labourer; and partly from what I heard, and partly 
from my own genius, I have attained this skill.” The Sultan 
was much pleased at his perseverance and skill, and gave him 
many presents and a special dress of honour. It is said that 
part of the buildings attached to this garden are still in ex- 
istence, and the people of Gujardt call it “ Halol.” t 

Most of the elegant handicrafts and ingenious arts now prac¬ 
tised in Gujarat were introduced under Sultan Mahmud. 
Clever men from various distant cities and countries were 
settled there; and the people of Gujarat were thus, by the 
Sultan’s exertions, instructed in the knowledge and practice of 
the conveniences and elegancies of civilized life. Before his 
time they were very rude and ignorant. For example: A 
connection of the Sultan, who was serving in the army, took 
leave and went to his home. When he returned thence, he 
collected some vetches, packed them in baskets, and presented 
them to the Sultan. The Sultan asked what he had brought. 
The man replied, “ A few vetches, which will afford excellent 
food for your horses.” The Sultan smiled, and the man went 
on to say: “In the village where I live there is a Kolin woman 
(i.e. a woman of the Koli tribe) who has a sou every year. 

* The word in the original is darddgir, which means a carpenter 

nsnally, hut also is used in the sense of “ artificer.” 

f Haldl is now the name of a small town near Champanir, and gives its 
name to the parganah in which it is situated. 
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Her husband is dead^ and, if the Sultan likes, I will get her for 
him, so that plenty of sons may be bom to him." The Sultan 
laughed outright, and the man declared with an oath, “ She 
has had seven sons in seven years. I am telling no lie ! " To 
be brief, the Sultan was created by the Lord Almighty solely 
for the happiness of his people. His time was a time when no 
one was in any anxiety of mind, but all persons lived in ease 
and comfort; and in spite of many wars the law and faith of 
Islam were carried out to the utmost, so that no one dared 
offend against them, and the reason of this was that the Sultan 
himself obeyed them and conformed his actions thereto. 

It is said that one day a jeweller had made a jewelled rubdb* 
and was bringing it to the Sultan, when, on the road, he met 
Kazi Tuhm-ud-din, who was Kazi of the city. ■ When the Kazi 
saw the rubdb, he called out, “ What is this, and whose is it ? ’’ 
The jeweller said, “ It is the Sultan’s rubdb.’' “ Bring it 
here," cried the E^zi, and his followers took the instrument to 
him. The Kdzi broke it in pieces and mbbed the jewels 
together till he ground them to dust. The goldsmith cast dust 
upon his head and made his complaint to the Sultan, saying, 
“I have been for many months employed in making a jewelled 
rubdb to your order, and I was bringing it to you when the 
K^i Tuhm-ud-din took it from me and destroyed it.” The 
Sultan said not a word ; but when the assembly had broken up, 
and he had withdrawn into private, he said: “ The tree which 
grows by the roadside everyone rubs his hands on it.f This 
man attacks me, why does he not go to Easulabdd to Mian 
ManjlahJ {i.e. Shah ’A'lam), for he wears silken trousers and 
is fond of music This speech was repeated to the Kazi, who 
wrote out certain verses, § selected from theological works, about 
improper dressing and listening to music, and put the papers in 

• A mnsical instrnment of the nature of a gnitar with four strings, but 
having a surface of parchment instead of wood 5 a species of “ banjo.” 

t This sentence is given also in Gujarati, and is evidently a local proverb. 

j See note, p. 138. 

§ These verses were to be used to defend his action, which he presumed 
would be condemned by the Saint. 
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his turban, saying to himself, “ I shall show these verses to the 
Saint; what answer can he make ? ” Accordingly the next Fri¬ 
day the Kazi set out for Rasulabad, because, except on Fridays, 
no one could have an interview with the Saint. Six days the 
Saint remained shut off from the world, in converse with God. 
On Fridays he received the people, taught and advised them, 
pointed out the right way to his disciples, or listened to the 
complaints of those who were in distress, and who poured out 
to him their spiritual and worldly difficulties. He went on with 
this business till the time of afternoon prayer; after performing 
his ablutions for these prayers, he retired into seclusion, and if 
before the following Friday even the king of the country came 
to seek an interview, he would have had to go back (dis¬ 
appointed). When the Kazi arrived the Saint called him up; 
as the Kazi’s eyes fell on the Saint his spirit died within him, 
and the flames of his severity and bigotry were extinguished. 
The Kizi drew near with all respect, and seated himself on the 
step opposite the Saint.* The jeweller, too, was seated before 
the Saint, and, as it happened, he was that day clad in a black 
woollen cap and old black woollen coat. The Saint said to the 
Kazi, “ What is the paper which you have in your turban? ’’ 
The Kazi said, “ A few verses which I have written out.'’ 
“ What about ? ” asked the Saint. The Kazi in reply deposited 
the paper in his hands. When the Saint unrolled the paper it 
was blank, and he said, “ You told me you had written some¬ 
thing, but this paper is blank.” The Kazi was troubled, and 
put up his hand to his turban, but could find nothing more, 
and became altogether confused. There was a log of wood 
lying in the court of the building. It fell tmder the alche- 
mistic gaze of the Saiut; its nature was changed and it became 
pure gold. The Shekh then said to the K^i: "You are a man 
with a large family; take this and carry it home, it will be of 
use for your sons.” The Kazi answered: " I seek not gold, but 
a place for repentance.” "Kazi,” remarked the Saint, "in 

* Some MSS. have “ In the place where the slippers are deposited.” 
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my house are singing and music and silken garments; those 
who altogether approve o£ them affect my society, will you join 
us ? ” The Kazi cried, “ I approve all, and repent me of my 
acts.” The Saint then told him to pick up, and give him a 
string which the jeweller had let fall; the Kazi gave it to him, 
and he twisted it round his waist, and stuck a little bit of wood 
in it dagger-wise. He then told the Kazi to bring him the 
(jeweller’s) cap and his old black coat, so tom and tattered that 
the threads were visible everywhere, and when the Kazi gave it 
to the Saint he put it on; he then performed his ablutions and 
proceeded towards the masjid to perform the Friday prayers. 
As soon as he set foot outside his house, in the eyes of the 
beholders the bit of string became a jewelled girdle, the piece 
of wood an inlaid dagger, and the woollen coat a dress of silk 
shot with gold. The Saint turned to the Kazi and said, “ Kdzi, 
you and your sons are witness, for ye have seen it, and know 
what the Almighty makes this appear in the sight of the 
people and what it really is.” After prayers the K^zi placed 
the hand of submission in the Saint’s hands, and by degrees 
became one of his most intimate and approved disciples, and 
somewhat attained to righteousness.* 

In the year h. 891 the Sultan went to Mustafabad, and left 
the city of Muhamadabdd in charge of Mnhahz Khan ’Afw. 
Completing his business at Mustafibad he returned to Mu- 
hamaddb^d. 

In the year h. 892 (a.b. 1487), the Sultan started again for 
Mustafabad, and on reaching the town of Hhandukah on the 
borders of Gujarat and Sorath, he placed the country of S6- 
rath and the fort of Junahgarh in charge of Prince KhaKl 
Khdn.f He then went to Ahmadabad. A party of merchants 
came to him complaining that they were bringing four hundred 
Persian and Turk! horses from ’Irak and Khur^an, and some 

* Another anecdote much to the same purport as the above follows; but, 
as it in no way bears on the history, and is only a glorification of the Saint, 
it is not given here. 

_ t Afterwards Mnzaffar 11. 
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rolls of Hindustfoi fabrics, with the intention of exhibiting them 
at the court of Gujarat.* But on reaching the foot of Mount 
A'bu, the Rajah of Sirohi had seized them all, and had not left 
them even an old pair of trousers. They professed they sought 
redress from His Majesty, who was the deputy of God. The 
Sultan told them to furnish a written statement of the value of 
the horses and goods. When he had examined it he gave 
orders for the payment to the merchants out of the royal 
treasury, and said he would recover it from the Rajah of 
Sirohi. The money was brought to the Sultan and counted 
out in his presence to the merchants. The Sultan marched 
with an army towards Sirohi, and sent a sternly-expressed 
letter to the Rajah, requiring him to give up instantly the 
horses and the goods he had taken from the merchants, or the 
Sultan and his army would follow immediately. The Rajah on 
receiving the letter surrendered every horse and all the goods, 
and sent a suitable tribute to the Sultan and abjectly sought 
forgiveness. The Sultan then returned to Muhamadabad. 

For four years the Sultan resided at Muhamadabad in ease 
and comfort. In the hot weather and the melon season he 
used to go from thence to Ahmadabad, and after enjoying him¬ 
self there for three months returned to Muhamadabad. About 
this time the Sultan leai’ned that Khwajah Muhamad, who 
bore the title of Khwajah Jahan,t and was a peerless minister, 

* This event took place in 892, as both the “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi” and 
Firishtah expressly assert. ITie merchants were coming from Dehli. All 
accounts agree in the general story. The “ Tab. Akbari ” says the horses 
seized were 403, of which 370 were restored, and the price of the other 33 
was paid by the Bajah. 

t Khwajah Jahan, that is, Khwajah Mahmud (not Muhamad, as in the 
text) Gawan, was a minister of great renown; he was unjustly and cruelly 
put to death in 886 a.h. as is related in Firishtah’s separate account of the 
Bahmani dynasty, where the story will be found at full length (Briggs, 
vol. ii. pp. 505-9.) Mahmud Gawan was a native of the province of Gilan 
in Persia, and seems to have surrounded himself by his own countrymen. 
This practice appears to have been one of the chief causes of the hostility 
aroused against him among the nobles of the Bahmani court, which ulti¬ 
mately brought about his downfall. Bahadar Gilani was doubtless one of 
these countrymen. (See Eieu’s Catalogue of Persian MSS. in British Museum, 
pp. 52^ and 983 ; Briggs’ Firishtah, vol. ii. p. 511. Three letters written by 
him to Mahmud Shah Bigarha, in the name of his master Muhamad Shah 
Bahmani, are still extant. 
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had been put to death by Sultan Muhamad (Lashkan), King 
of the Dakhin. Thereupon Bahadar Gilanij who had been a 
protege of the Khwajah, broke out in rebellion at the port of 
Dabhol. Sultan Muhamad Lashkari then died, and his son, 
Sultan Mahmud Bahmani was raised to the throne. He was 
of tender age, and several of the amirs of the Dakhin revolted, 
.and confusion forced its way into the administration of the 
Dakhin. Bahadar Gilani, availing himself of the opportunity 
thus ofiFered, got possession of several districts of the Dakhin, 
and, having collected a number of ships, he engaged in piracy 
along the coasts of that country and off the ports of Gujarat.* 
The fear of him was so great that no ship dared to go out of or 
enter into any port of Gujarat. 

The reason of his hostility to Gujarat was that the Malik-ut- 
Tujjarj- of the Dakhin, after the murder of Khwajah Jahan, fled 
from the Dakhin to the port of Kambh^iat. Bahadar Gilani 
sent a person to him from Ddbhol to ask for the hand of his 
daughter. Just then Malik-ut-Tujj^r died, and his voakil, 
Muhamad Khaiat, refused BahMar Gilani’s request, and sent 
a silly answer, asking how a slave of six generationsj could 
presume to ask the hand of a daughter of Malik-ut-Tujjar. 
When the messenger returned and told Bahadar Gilani, he 
sent certain desperadoes who treacherously assassinated 
Muhamad Khaiat. After all, the girl was saved from Bahadar 
Gil^ by the assistance of the people of Kambhmat. Therefore 
this scoundrel turned against them and practised his piracies all 
about the ports of Gujarat. For some years no ship dared to 
go from one port to another, and goods imported by sea became 

• According to the “ Tab. Akbari ” and Firiahtah, Bahadar Gilani captured 
certain of Saltan Mahmud B%arha’s own vessela and detained the crews in 
captivity. One of his officers, an Abyssinian named Takat, is said by 
Firishtai to have attacked Mahaim with a fleet of twelve ships, and to have 
sacked and biimt it. 

t See note at p. 116 for the origin of this peculiar title; it had apparently 
become an established one, in use at the Bahmani court, but there is nothing 
in the author to show who the holder of it now was. 

t Probably a mere term of insult. As shown above, Bahadar seems to have 
been an adventurer from Gilan in Persia. 
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so difficult to procure that people were reduced to use 
coriander seed instead of areca nut with their betel.* 

The Sultan was enraged ou hearing of these proceedings. 
He sent Malik Sarang Kiwam-ul-Mulk with a large army and 
fighting elephants against Dabhol by land, and by sea he sent 
three hundred ships filled with armed men and furnished with 
guus and muskets. When the land army reached Agahi 
(Agasi) and Basai (Bassein) on the borders of Gujarat and the 
Dakhin, the regents for Sultan Mahmud Bahmani reflected 
that Sultan Mahmud Gujarati had been a patron to their 
kings. He had time after time assisted them, and had saved 
them from being destroyed by Sultan Mahmud Khilji of 
Manduj gratitude, therefore, required that before he could 
attack Bahadar they themselves should anticipate him and 
dislodge Bahadar. It was, moreover, very objectionable that 
any foreign army should enter their country; strife might arise, 
and there was no knowing what might be the end of it. The 
best course was to endeavour to eject Bahadar, and thus avoid 

* Apparently, Bahadar Gilani's revolt remained unchecked for some time, 
for Mahmud Gawan, as has been seen, was murdered in 886 x.H. The 
“Tabakat” places the Gujarat expedition against him in 895, which seems 
to agree with the facts stated in the context, but while the author of the “ Mirat- 
i-Sikandari ” slurs over the disagreeable part of the narrative, it is given both 
by Firishtah and the “ Tab. Akbari ” at full length. Practically, they both 
concur in saying that there were two expeditions from Gujarat; the first 
under Kamal Khan and Safdar Khan, according to the “ Tab. Akbari ” ; 
under Safdar Khan alone, according to Firishtah; the other under Kiwam- 
ul-Mulk. According to the “ Tab. Akbari ” the fleet was under 8afdar-u!- 
Mnlk, and was wrecked. Kamal Khan, whose force was small, was amused 
by Bahadar Gilani with offers of submission, and then suddenly attacked, 
and after a very bloody battle defeated, both leaders being wounded and taken 
prisoners. According to the account of the “ Tabakat-i-Akbari (which seems 
the most probable story), Kiwam-ul-Mnlk’s army was not sent off till the 
news of this defeat reached Mahmud Bigarha. What passed then is not 
quite clear, though apparently Kiwam-ul-Mulk considered it inexpedient to 
attack without aid from the Dakhin. Ou this Mahmud sent an ambassador 
to the Bahmani court, and on receiving the formal complaint of the Gujarat 
King, the Bahmani Government was roused to vigorous action, which seems 
to have been necessary as Bahadar aspired to independent sovereignty. The 
result was a long campaign, or series of campaigns, related at great length by 
Firishtah, and also by the “ Tab. Akbari,” which resulted in the death of 
Bahadar, and the release of Safdar-nl-Mulk, to whom, according to Firishtah, 
Bahadar’s fleet was made over on his release. Firishtah places the close of 
this war in 900, but the text would make it not later than early in 899 a.h. 
Probably Bahadar Gilani fell either at the beginning of 900, or the early part 
of the previous year. 
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all occasion of difference. A letter was sent to Sultan 
Mahmud Gujarati, stating that the armies of the Dakhin were 
his faithful friends, but they required that he would give orders 
that his army should stop where it was, as the punishment of 
Eahadar appertained to them. If they failed in effecting it, 
he could still interfere. In the end the whole army of the 
Dakhin marched against BahMar. He offered battle, was 
defeated, taken alive, and his head was cut off and sent to 
Sultan Mahmud Bahmani, who apprised Mahmud Gujarati of 
the fact and that king withdrew his army. 

In the year h. 899 (a.d. 1494), the Sultan led his army to 
the town of Morasah, because Alaf Khan, tnoula-zddah* of the 
Sultan, who was in charge of the district of Moriah, had 
become rebellious. On hearing of the approach of the Sultan, 
Alaf Khan fled to the city of Maimiin, otherwise called 
Karath,t near the mountains of Lunawarah. He made no 
stay there, but went to Sultan Ghias-ud-din Khilji. That 
monarch, however, did not allow him to remain, in consequence 
of what had formerly been done by his father 'Ala-ud-din 
Suhrab, as has been already described. He went on to 
Sultanpur, and in the end the Sultan forgave him; and in 
the year h. 901J the Sultan restored him to his service.§ 

* Moula-zddah : this expression means “ an hereditary follower.” He was 
the son of that ’Alii-nd-<un bin Snhrab who had (see p. 135) vindicated his 
loyalty very ranch at the expense of his good faith in the reign of Kutb-nd-din. 

t Karath: this name is varionsly written Karshah, Eiarsab, Karanth, and 
Kamah. 

J Firishtah says that in 901 Mahmud marched against I'dar and Bagar, 
and levied a heavy tribute. This is not mentioned in the text, nor in the 
“ Tab. Akbari.” 

§ According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” the Sultan’s march to Morasah was not 
caused by Alrf Khan’s revolt, but was the cause of it. Alaf Bihan had been 
embezzling the pay of his men, and, when the Sultan drew near, in fear that 
they should make complaints, and also because be had ^d some impertinent 
things, absconded. The Sultan sent Sharf Jehan to reassure him, and bring him 
back, but without avail. He gave up one hundred elephants to Sharf Jehan, 
but himself fled to Ghias-ud.din; being turned away by him, he fled to Sul¬ 
tanpur. The Sultan sent a force in pursuit, and near Sultanpur Alaf Kh&n 
turned on his pursuers, and slew one of the leaders and the son of another. 
Afterwards, as described in the text, he was pardoned by the son, partly for 
his late father’s sake; but three months after his restoration to favour he 
slew his own Naib Arz Begi, without a cause, and was, in consequence, cast 
into prison, where he died. Firishtah says he died of poison at Malwah. 
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In the year h. 904 (a.d. 1499), the Sultan marched towards 
A'sir, because ’A'dil Khan Faruki had failed to send the cus¬ 
tomary tribute.* On reaching the river Tapti, 'A'dil Khdn 
sent tribute and made apologies. The Sultan then withdrew.f 
He sent his camp by way of Nandarbar, but he went himself 
to the fort of Thalnir, and the fort of Dharmal, which 'Imdd- 
ul-Mulk had conquered. Thence he returned to Nandarbar, 
where he rejoined his camp, and then went to MuhamadAbad. 

In the year h. 906, intelligence arrived that Sultan Nasir- 
ud-din, son of Sultan Ghias-ud-din, had killed his father and 
had himself ascended the throne, j: Sultan Mahmud was abont 

* Brigga calls the demand for tribnte “ a wanton exercise of power,” but 
the general tenor of the history, given by all the writers on this period, 
goes to show that the Faruki rulers (they had not yet permanently assumed 
the regal state) did owe, more or less, a kind of federal duty to the Gujarat 
kings. 

t Except Firishtah, all the authorities concur in the account of this cam¬ 
paign, though they are not quite at one regarding its date. The “ Tab. 
Akbari ” puts it in 906; the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” gives no date, but says that 
the death of Ghias-ud-din of Malwah occurred immediately after, which 
would bring it to 906; Firishtah places it in 905, and, agreeing in the 
account up to the submission of ’A'dil Khan, gives a long relation of what is 
said to have occurred afterwards. According to this, after ’A'dil KhSn’s 
submission, Sultan Mahmdd marched to Danlatabad to assist Malik Ashraf, 
who had originally been a pTot4g4 of Khwajah Mahmud Gawan, and who 
having, with his brother .become practically independent of the Bahmani 
court, had been attacked by Ahmad Khan Bhairi, the founder of the “ Nizam 
Shahi ” dynasty, also originally a noble of the Bahmani court. Firishtah re¬ 
presents that, on arriving there, the Sultan’s camp was attacked at night by 
Ahmad Khan’s men, who, driving an infuriated elephant ’oefore them, created 
a confusion in the Gujarati camp; and Firishtah goes on to say that 
Mahmud wa^ seized with a panic, and fled for several miles. Meanwhile his 
troops repulsed the attack, but he was nowhere to be found. . . . Shortly 
afterwards Ahmad IKhan Bhairi made a treaty with Sultan Mahmud, and 
withdrew. Mahmud then retired. On his departure Ahmad Khan returned. 
Mahmud was again called, and Ahmad Khan retired, but finally returned, 
and, on Malik Ashraf dying, got peaceable possession of Danlatabad. 
Firishtah says the Gujarati authorities suppress all notice of these facts 
out of tenderness to their favourite hero; but, nevertheless, concludes by 
expressing some doubt. The only fact which seems to corroborate this 
re^tionis the mention of ’Imid Khan’s capture of Dharmal in the text, which 
does not seem otherwise easily explained. Cf. Briggs’ “Firishtah,” vol. iii. 
pp. 201-43, vol. iv. p. 73. 

J It is by no means certain that Nasir-ud-din was actually guilty of 
this crime. The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi,” which is written in a somewhat hostile 
spirit, only says that he was suspected of it. Firishtah says that he was 
accused of it, but expressly and strenuonsly denied it, and asserts that there 
existed no motive for it, as Nasir-ud-din had already all the power. Ghias- 
ud-din certainly died at a moment very opportune for Nasir-ud-din’s interest; 
on the other hand, he was old and worn out, and had been subject to an- 
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to lead his army towards Mandu, but Nasir-ud-dm behaved in 
a conciliatory manner, so he gave up the design.* For seven 
years from this time the Sultan did not undertake any military 
entei’prise. 

In the year h. 913 (a.d. 1507), the Sultan marched with 
his army to Chewal, and, in consequence of the disturbances 
caused by Europeans, he marched towards Basai (Bassein), and 
Mahaim. Upon arriving at Dun he learned that Malik Aiaz,t 
the Sultan’s slave, and the ruler of Did, had obtained a body 
of Turks and ten Turkish ships. With these he sailed to the 
port of Chewal, and fought with the disorderly Europeans 
He killed a great many of them, and with his guns sank 
one large ship heavily laden.J Malik Aiaz lost four hundred 
men, Turks and others, but he returned to Did in triumph. 
The Sultdn was greatly rejoiced at this, and showed great 
favour to the Malik, to whom he sent a robe of honour. He 
returned to Basai, where he remained six days, and then went 
to his capital, where he arrived on the 11th Muharram, h. 914 
(a.d. 1508). 

In the year e. 914 (a.d. 1508), ’A'lam Khan,§ son of Hasan 


noyance, anxiety, and alarm just before his death, which circumstances were • 
quite sufficient to account for it. On the whole, probably, the case is one for 
acquittal, even if the circumstances are somewhat suspicious. 

* According to Firishtah, Mahmud discovered and punished a conspiracy 
among his nobles at Ahmadabad this year. 

t Malik Aiaz, who gained this splendid victory, seems to be the same 
chief who led one of the successful attacks on Champanir. A biographical 
sketch of him will be found at the end of Mahmud Bigarhafs reign, and 
further particulars in the account of the reign of MuzaSar Shah II. 

{ The “ Tab. Akbarl ” says the ship’s cargo was worth a hror of rupees. 
It is proposed to give, in a later place, a sketch of the relations between 
the Portuguese and the kings of Gujarat from the Portuguese authorities; 
more will not, therefore, be said in this place as to these events. The 
Turkish Sultan had sent a fleet to fight the Portuguese, and it was some of 
these which came to the aid of Malik Aiaz. 

§ The genealogy may be stated thus : Malik Hajah was the virtual founder 
of the Faruki dynasty; ’A'dil Khan FarukI I. was, by lineal descent, his 
right male heir in the fourth generation, being the great grandson of his 
son Nasir. Dying without issue, his brother Daud succeeded to the throne. 
After a brief reign he also died, leaving an infant son, who was soon after 
poisoned—^it is said by Hisam-ud-din, one of two Moghal brothers who had 
attained mnch influence under Daud. ’A'lam Khan, the claimant of Mah¬ 
mud’s protection (who ultimately became ’A'dil Khan Faruki II.), was a son, 
of Hasan Khan, who was a legitimate though younger son of Nasir Khan, 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTEODUCTION, 

The country of Gujarat is known to the experienced and wise 
as one of the finest provinces of Hindustan. It is reckoned in 
the second climate,* * * § and the atmosphere generally approaches 
the temperate, though in some parts, near the sea-side, it 
varies. The people of the towns, both men and women, 
especially those of Bar-nagar, Amurath, and of the provincef 
of SorathJ, are witty and graceful, agreeable in appearance, 
and pleasant to talk to.§ 

The soil is generally sandy. It produces grain of all kinds 
in abundance, but bdjri is the main staple of cultivation. The 
horses cf Kachh are mainly fed on this, and a large portion of 
the population lives by growing it. In former times there was 
no good rice, but now it is produced in abundance, and of 


* “ Climate ” ; this is a reference to the technical arrangements of Maho- 
medan geography. 

f “ Province,” dlkah. This word, which appears to be local, and of Semitic 
etymology, is perhaps a corruption of halkah, a “ circle ” ; it is used elsewhere 
in this work in the sense of “ province.’" 

J Sdrath. See note J on following page. 

§ A local proverb is here quoted. “ What is to be said of those Gujaratis 
of the rosy cheek; but that great beauty is their heritage of the Lord ? ” 
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good quality. In some places the products of the kharif 
(autumn) and rabi‘ (spring) harvests are mixed; in others they 
are distinguished as the productions of the kharif and rabi’, 
or, of irrigation and rain. 

The cultivation and the houses of the villages they plant 
round with prickly pear, which grows, in course of time, into 
a protecting barrier.* * * § From Pattan to Barodah, a distance of 
nearly a hundred kos, there are mango, khirni,^ and other 
trees, some which bear fruit, and others which do not, in 
abundance. In this respect it differs from Sorath.J Its 
melons and guavas are of the most excellent quality. Gourds, 
water-melons, &c. are sown by the sides of the rivers in the 
cold season and in the hot season, and produce abundantly 
twice a year for two months each time. There are many 
varieties of odoriferous plants, fruits, and herbs; too many to 
detail. The walls of the houses are built of burnt bricks, and 
the roofs are made of teak and tUes. In Sorath stone is used 
instead of bricks. 

The Kachh horses are active and swift. In speed and action, 
figure, strength, and appearance, they match with those of 
Arabia and ’Irak, and are in every way equal to them. The 
Gujarati oxen are good draught-cattle ;§ they are of a pure 
white colour, and handsome; indeed, their beauty is the 
wonder of all beholders. || Falcons, the rarest, most valuable, 
are also procurable in that coimtry, and elephants, large as 


* Sisdr, “ a fortification.” These fences are often so strong as to be vir- 
tnally impenetrable, and, indeed, are sometimes planted for military purposes. 

t Khirni, “Mimusops kanki.” 

J This is the Mahomedan name for the peninsula now known as Kathiawar, 
the “ Kattywar” of old writers. It is undoubtedly a corruption of the ancient 
Hindu name, “ Saurashtra,” whence the Saurastreue of the Greeks and 
Eomans. It received the name of Kathiawar later. This was first applied to 
the eastern portion of it, which was overrun and settled by the Kathi tribe, 
who migrated from the north, and the name was afterwards extended to the 
whole peninsula by the Marathas, who first entered it upon its eastern border. 
It was still known, however, as Saurashtra when visited by Hwen Thsang, 
in the early part of the seventh century A.D., and is still known to Brahmans 
by that appellation. Cf. Burgess’s “ Tarikh-i-Sorath,” Introduction, pp. 1, 2. 

§ Some MSS. add—“ and good milkers.” 

11 This passage is imperfect in the text. 
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Khan, son of a daughter of the Sultan (whose father also had 
been ruler of A'sir and Burhanpur), induced his mother to 
write to the Sultan (of Gujarat), stating that it was seven 
years since ’A'dil Khan, son of Mubarak, died without a son. 
The nobles had raised to the throne a putative descendant of 
Malik Kajah, with the title of ’A'dil Khan, and having got 
possession of the country, were plundering it. If the Sultan 
would raise him from the dust to the throne of his ancestors, it 
would be a kind act, and in accord with that gracious pro¬ 
tection of the humble which characterised his royal line. 
When the mother of A'lam Khan bin Hasan Khan conveyed 
this request to the Sultan, he assented to it. In the month of 
Rajah, having committed A'sir to ’A'lam Khan, he proceeded 
towards Nandarbar. He passed the Ramazan in the village of 
Sambali, on the banks of the Narbadah. He sent to Barodah 
for Prince Khalil Khan, and, taking him with him, proceeded 
to Nandarbar.* 

Hisam-ud-din Moghal, who had possession of half the 
country of Burhanpur, had, before this, written secretly to 
’A'lam Khan (’A'dil Khan), offering, if he would join him, to 
use his best endeavours to raise him to the throne of his an¬ 
cestors. But when he saw that Sultan Mahmud was also 

and who had married the daughter of Mahmud of Gujarat. He had, there¬ 
fore, a better right to the throne than anyone claiming through a .>>00 of 
Malik Eajah, even if a legitimate son; bat the expression in the text of the 
best MSS. distinctly implies that he was of, at least, suspicious birth—■ 
“ Ehi az khanahzdJaliai auldd,” means “a child by some female serrant.” 
The “ KhanahzMs ” form a peculiar class in many Indian courts. They 
are the children of farourite personal attendants or followers of the royal 
family, are brought up with the royal children, and naturally become in¬ 
timate with them from their earliest youth. . . . The sons often rise to high 
trust, power, and influence; indeed, they still form an important political 
clique at some courts. The girls, having free access to the royal apart¬ 
ments, often form irregular connections with the male members of the royal 
family, though the children of such connections are hardly recognised as 
legitimate. The claimant put up by Hisam-nd-din would seem to have come 
of a son of this class. Some MSS., however, read KMn-zddah which 
would mean the son of a “ khan ” or younger son, in which case he may 
have been a legitimate descendant. 

* This is the reading of the majority of the texts. The lithographed 
edition and MS. D read “Mahindri” for “Narbadah.” The “Tab. Akbari” 
says he gave orders for the collection of the army in Eajab, marched in 
Sha’ban, and encamped and spent Eamazan at Sambali, on the Narbadah. 
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intent upon this, he retracted his promise,* and having obtained 
the support of Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, ruler of Ahmadnagar, he 
placed (a pretender) ^A'lam Khan on the throne.f Malik 
LMan Khilji, who held the other half of Burhanpur, was at 
enmity with His&m-ud-din, so he kept aloof from this trans¬ 
action and withdrew to the foot of the mountain of A'sir. 
When Sultan Mahmud arrived at Thalmr, Nizam-ul-Mulk 
selected four thousand horsemen, and sent them to the support 
of Malik Hisam-ud-din, wazir of Burhanpur; he himself went 
to his own capital.| 

The Sultan stayed a few days in Thalmr, calculating the 
state of affairs. He sent A'saf Khan, who for loyalty and in¬ 
telligence had no peer in his time, along with ^Aziz-ul-Mulk, 
the Governor of Nandarb^r, against Hisam-nl-Mulk, with orders 
to expel him from the districts of Nandarbar and Sultanpur, 
and to win over Ladan Khilji, and to put him in Hisdm-ud- 
din’s place. When these amirs arrived at the town of Ranubar 
in the neighbourhood of Burhanpur, the army of Niz^m-ul- 
Mulk fled with (the pretender) ’A'lam Khan, towards the 
Dakhin. Hisam-ud-din ceased from his' opposition, and came 
» by another road to Thalnir, where he was allowed to pay 


• This account differs from that of Pirishtah, according to which Hisam- 
nd-dm from the first supported the illegitimate claimant, who was also, espe¬ 
cially, the nominee of Ahmad Khan Bhairi of Ahmadnagar, in which city, 
indeed, the boy was living.—Briggs, vol. iv. p. 303. 

t As has been seen, this yoimg man was connected illegitimately or legi¬ 
timately with the royal family of the Farukis; indeed, the “Tab. Akbari” 
expressly says so. The title given to him is Khan-zadah, which may, as used, 
signify that, though not a prince, he belonged to a collateral branch of the 
family of A'sir. Both claimants seem to have been originally named ’A'lam 
Khan, and both to have assumed the title of ’A'dil Khan, which is rather 
confusing. 

J According to Firishtah, ’Imad-ul-Mnlk, of Birar, and Ahmad Nizam Shah 
Bhairi were both hastening to Burhanpur, when they heard of Mahmud Shah’s 
advance; they, thereupon, contented themselves with sending four thousand 
horse each to assist Hisam-ud-din, and fell back. The commanders of their 
troops, seeing that the Gujarat force was too strong to be resisted, withdrew, 
and Hisam-ud-din’s venture collapsed. As the pretender, ’A'lam Khan, came * 
originally from Ahmadnagar, it was natural he should withdraw with Ahmad 
Nizam Shah’s troops. (Cf. Briggs, vol. iii. p. 205, and vol. iv. pp. 75, 76, 
303, 304.) The “ Tab. Akbari” and “Tarikh-i-Alfi ” agree generally in this 
account, but the former says that Mahmud halted himself at Thalnir, being 
somewhat infirm. 
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homage to the Sultan. Malik Ladan Khdn Khilji also came 
in and made his obeisance. 

After the ’I'd-uz-zoha ’A'lam Khan, son of Hasan Khdn^ was 
raised to the title of ’A'dil Khan,* four elephants and thirty 
lakhs of tankahs were presented to him, and he was established 
in the government of A'sir and Burhanpur, Ladan Khan 
Khilji was dignified with the title of Khan Jahan, and the 
village of Ban^, in the parganah of Sultanpur, which was his 
birth-place, was presented to him, and a reconciliation having 
been effected between him and Hisam-ud-din, he was ap¬ 
pointed to attend ’A'dil Khan. Muhamad Makha, son of 
'ImM-ul-Mulk A'siri, received the title of Ghazi Khan; Malik 
’A'lam Shah, thdnaddr of Thalnir, that of Kutb Khan; Malik 
Yusaf, his brother, that of Saif Khan ; and the eldest son of 
Malik Ladan, that of Mujahid Khan. All these nobles, with 
Nusrat-ul-Mulk and Mujahid-ul-Mulk Gujarati, were appointed 
to attend ’A'dil Khdn, and he departed to A'sir, reassured, 
and with great pomp. Sultan Mahmud then started for his 
own country. Malik Hisam-ud-din went with him two stages, 
as his guest and companion, and when he took leave the 
village of Dhanurah, in Sultanpur, was granted to him in 
rent-free tenure.f 


* The “Tab. Akbari” says the title was “’Azim Humaiun,” and he cer¬ 
tainly appears to have held this Gujarati title, by which he is always 
mentioned in the Gujarat histories. What happened was, probably, that he 
assumed the independent style of ’A'dil Khan, and accepted also the Gujarati 
title of ’Azim Humaiun. as an honorary dignitary of the Gujarat court. He 
appears at or about this time to have strengthened his connection further by 
marrying the daughter of his own first cousin. Prince Khalil Khan, after¬ 
wards Muzaffar Shah II.; she was also own sister to Prince Bahadar Khan, 
afterwards Bahadar Shah. 

t Both the “ Tab. Akbari ’’ and Pirishtah give a long account of the 
troubles which again arose before ’A'dil Khan was fairly seated on his throne. 
These do not directly bear on the history of Gujarat—or, at least, only as they 
gave rise to a second expedition ; a brief notice of them will, therefore, 
suffice. The enmity between Malik Ladan (Khwajah Jahan) and his party on 
the one hand, and Hisam-ud-din on the other, soon broke out again. Hisam- 
ud-din left the capital, and began again intriguing with Muhamad Makha and 
Ahmad Nizam Shah Bhairi to bring forward again the pretender ’A'lam Khan. 
’A'dil Khan Faruki summoned him to court, and he came with a large follow¬ 
ing. After some parleying, Hisam-ud-din was treacherously assassinated at 
an interview, and his troops surprised and cut up ; but this did not stop the 
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When Sultdn Mahmud reached Muhamadab^d, Prince 
Khalil Khin was graciously dismissed to his home at Barodah, 
and his sons, Sikandar Khan and Latif Khan, were sent with 
him. Their younger brother, Bahadar Khan, the Sultan re¬ 
tained with him, and treated him with paternal affection and 
excessive kindness. He often declared publicly, “ This son of 
mine will be a great king.” One day he said to Bahadar Kh^, 
whom he had taken on his knee, '‘Bahadar KhS,n,'I have 
besought the Almighty to give you the kingdom of Gujarat, 
and He has consented.” 

[The “ Tab. Akbari ” here adds the following impwtant 
statement :—In this year Sult4n Sikandar Lodi, King of Dehli, 
sent some presents, in the way of friendship and kindness, to 
Sultan Mahmud. Before this, no king of Dehli had ever sent 
a present to any king of Gujarat.]* 

In the month of Zi-l-hijjah, a.h. 916 (a.d. 1510), the Sultfin 
went to Pattan, and this was the last journey he ever took; 
and he, for the last time, had interviews with the chief holy 
men (of Pattan), such as Mauldna Mu'in-ud-din Kazeruni and 
Mauldnd T&j-ud-din Siwi. He said to them : “ I have come 
this time to take leave of you, for I know that the measure of 
life is full; pray for me ”; and, having given a grand enter¬ 
tainment to all the holy men of Pattan, on the fourth day he 


disaffection, nor Ahmad Shah’s intrigneg. ’A'dil Eh&n had, therefore, re- 
conrse again to Mahmdd Shah. Ahmad Nizam Shah Bhairi sent a connter 
embassy to advocate the pretender’s claims. Mahmud Shah took advantage 
of this embassy to inform Ahmad Nizam Shah emphatically of his intention 
to support ’A'dil Ehau absolutely, and to threaten Ahm^ Shah with his 
vengeance if he dared to attack the latter. These threats, supported by 
a grant of twelve lakhs of tankahs to ’A'dil Khan, and the march of a strong 
force under Dilawar Khan, sufficed to check Ahmad Nizam Shah, and to put 
a final stop to the rebellion and to the pretender’s attempts. The Gujardti 
troops, after coercing the Bajah of Galnah, who had been refractory, withdrew. 
For fuller particulars, see “ Tab. Akbari ” and Briggs’ “ Firishtah,” vol. iii. 
pp. 205-207, vol. iv. pp. 305-307. 

• The importance of this fact consists in its being a virtual recognition by 
the Dehli sovereign of the independence of Gujarat, as Firishtah, who also 
relates the cireumstance, expressly notices. It is true, as Briggs points out, 
that the Dehli dynasty was a new one, that of the Lodis; but there had 
been another dynasty between that and the Toghlaks, under whom the 
Gujarat kings became independent, and the recognition was an important 
political measure. 
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departed for Ahmadabad. When he reached Sarkhej (on his 
way), he visited the tomb of Shekh Ahmad Khattii. He then 
gazed with a mournful look upon his own tomb, which he had 
caused to be built close by that of the Saint, and said : “ This 
is Mahmud’s advanced camp, which he will soon occupy.”* 
After this he proceeded to Ahmadabad, where he fell ill, and 
continued so for three' months. He sent for Prince Khalil 
Kh^n from Barodab, and told him that his last journey was 
near at hand, gave him fatherly advice, admonishing him to 
rule with righteousness and justice, to protect his people, to 
succour the oppressed, and to crush oppressors. About this 
time the Sultan grew somewhat better, and sent Prince Khalil 
Kh£n back to Barddah ; but, from a complication of diseases 
arising from the weakness of old age and his impaired diges¬ 
tion, after three months his exhaustion returned, and he grew 
worse. Although the most skilful physicians tried every 
remedy, it was of no avail. The Sultan, when he discerned 
that his end was near, ordered Khalil Khdn to be sent for; 
but before the Prince could arrive, and meet the last glances 
of his dear father, the fated hour came, and the Sultan gave up 
his soul to God, and departed from this world, at the hour of 
afternoon prayer, on Monday in Ramazan a.h. 917. They 
carried his bier to Sarkhej, and buried him in the tomb which 
he had prepared there. He had reigned fifty-four years and 
'one month; and his age was sixty-seven years and three 
months.f 

* This expression refers to the Indian cnstom of sending an advanced camp 
overnight while marching, so as to find shelter ready when the march of the 
day is completed. 

t He was bom, according to the “Mirat-i-Sikandari,” on the 20th of 
Bamazan, 849 a.h. (see p. 129). He ascended the throne on the 1st of Sha’bao, 
863 A.H. (p. 161). This account, therefore, does not exactly tally, in regard 
to the months mentioned above. The calcnlation of the “Tab. Akbaii,’’ which 
says he died on the 2nd of Bamazan, and that of Firishtah, are still farther from 
the actual results of these dates. The “ TWkh-i-Alfi ” gives fifty-four years 
and one month and two days as the length of his reign, and sixty-eight and a 
little over as his age, which pretty nearly agrees with the text. The “ Tab. 
Akbari” says he was called, after death, Khuddiagdn-i-Haltm, “the great 
gentle Lord,” and says of him that he was gentle, merciful, brave, and 
God-fearing. 
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In his youth* Sultan Mahmud had three eompanions. First, 
Darid Khan, who built the great dome to the north side of 
the fort of Ahmad^lbad. In length, breadth, and height, this 
is the largest brick dome in Gujarat. Second, Alaf Khan 
Bhukdi, who built the great masjid in the vicinity of the town 
of Dholkah, to the west of the fort. Travellers in many lands 
- are agreed that they have in no country seen so fine a mosque 
of brick. Third, Malik Muhamad Ikhtiar. When the 
Sultan came to the throne he attended to their fortunes, made 
them a\\ panj-hazdris, and advanced them to the title of Khan. 
Malik Ikhtiar would not accept the title of Khan. He said, 
“ My name is Muhamad,^what title can be better than that 
name?” Nevertheless, he accepted the firman conferring it, 
and always kept it in his possession. 

Some time after this the Malik was going out to Mithipur, 
which is a suburb of Ahmaddb^id, in a pdlki, and he stopped 
under a tamarind-tree with spreading leafy branches. The 
weather was hot, and the shade pleasant, so he rested for some 
time, and noticed a Mulld who was teaching boys in a corner 
of the masjid close by; the Mulla’s name was Shekh Kabir, a 
descendant of the great Shekh Hamid Nagori. The Malik 
slept a short time, and rose at the time of mid-day prayer, and, 
having performed his ablutions, joined the Mulla at his devo¬ 
tions. After prayers, the Mulla and the Malik conceived a 
mutual liking for each other. The Malik went home, but next 
morning, returning, bent his knee to the Saint, sat down for 
some time, and then returned home. Having done this for 
several days, the Shekh told him that if he wished to serve 
God he must give up all his wealth and worldly prosperity. 
The MaUk asked for time to consider, and went home. He 
then made provision for his servants, offered to manumit any 
of his slaves who wished it, and to provide husbands for those 

• All the follo-niiig anecdotes, which in the original are given in somewhat 
tedious detail, are here reproduced in a somewhat condensed form, and with 
some omissions, which, however, will be indicated where they occur. 
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slave-girls who desired to marry, and did as they all respec¬ 
tively wished. He then ordered a list to be made of all Go¬ 
vernment property in his possession—horses, elephants, money, 
goods, &c.; and then, going to the Sultan, he read the list, 
and the grant oihi&jdgir, and said he had no farther need of 
them, and that, if there was anything which did not belong to 
the Sidtan, he might give it to anyone else. The Sultan 
thought he had been offended by somebody, and sought to ' 
appease him j but he only said, “ I have served the Sultan all 
my life, for the future I desire to serve no man,” and so got up 
and went home. The Sultan called for his two most intimate 
friends, Daria Khan and Alaf Khan, to whom he told all that 
had passed, and who both declared the Khan must be mad. 
These two nobles then went to the house of Muhamad Ikhtidr. 
He sent them word to wait, and sent for a barber. He then 
came to them vrith a drawn sword in his hand, and swore that 
if they interfered with him he would kill them, and, before 
them, made the barber shave his head, whiskers, and eyebrows. 
He then sent for his wife, and told her that she had better go 
to her father and mother, and that, if she desired to marry 
again, she had full liberty to do so. She replied that where he 
went she would go too. He said that if she went with him she 
must forego all worldly things. She said she was willing to do 
so; upon which he made her bring all her jewels and valuables, 
and fling them away. He then bade her change clothes with a 
servant-girl, and, taking her by the band, led her out of the 
house before Daria Khan and Alaf Klian, and went off to the 
Shekh’s house. Daria Khan and Alaf Khan, astounded and 
grieved, went back to the Sultan, and told him that the Malik 
was certainly mad. The Shekh, when they arrived, said, “ My 
wife is within, go to your sistar,” presented the wife to his 
family, and said, “ Whom think ye that this woman is ? She 
is the wife of the patriarch Abraham; see that you fail no 
whit of the rules of hospitality.” After this, the Shekh began 
to teach the Malik, and the Malik diligently began to learn. 
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the way of righteousness. It is said that the Malik used every 
day to bring a jar full of water for the Shekh from the Sabar- 
mati river, all along the Tripoliah, a distance of at least a kos. 
One day the Sultan, coming from hunting, saw him doing this, 
and said to Daria Khan, “ Do you see that mad Malik Mu- 
hamad ? ” Daria Ehw answering “ Yes,” the Sultan observed, 
“ If the abandonment of the world means all this, it is a very 
wonderful thing.” Daria Khan replied, “ From what I see of 
this man, I believe it will not he long before the people will 
bow their heads in the dust before his feet, and will not dare 
to raise them.” At length, as time passed on, the Malik 
attained to great holiness, and became very greatly renowned, 
so that thousands of people used to collect at his door to do 
him homage. At length the Shekh found his days drawing to 
an end, and desired to withdraw from public duties into quiet 
and privacy, and to instal Malik Muhamad Ikhtidr in his 
place. On hearing this, the Malik became much disturbed and 
grieved, and endeavoured to diminish his popularity and drive 
away the people, in the following manner:—If a nobleman 
came to see him mounted on a fine horse, the Malik would ask 
the nobleman if it was his property, and if he said “ Yes,” 
would ask him to give it to such and such a person; the man 
wonld probably give it, but he would not come a second time. 
Similarly, if anyone came with a sword or other article of value, 
he would desire him to surrender it to the poor and needy. 
The people took offence, and desisted from coming to him • 
indeed, would go out of the way to avoid him; nevertheless, in 
the end this also gradually increased his fame, and he became 
more and more celebrated and reverenced. Someone told 
Sh^kh 'Alam that one of his favourite disciples had joined Mu¬ 
hamad Ikhtiar. He said, “ He is wrong;— 

“K yon to Ikhtilr would go, 

Ton must both wealth and wisdom show.”* 

• This seems to be a jest on the Malik’s practice, above described, of de¬ 
spoiling his devotees. 
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One day they met accidentally; each asked the other for a 
garment. Malik Ikhtiar said, “ Nay, but this it is the province 
.of Saints to give.” “ But,” replied Shah ’A'lam, “ the Malik is 
one of these.” At last Shah 'A'lam gave the Malik his outer 
garment, and the Malik laid his head at the Shekh’s feet.* 
Another distinguished noble was Ddwar-ul-Mulkj whose 
proper name was Abd-ul-Latif. He was of the family of Malik 
Mahmud Koreishi.f When the Sultdn took him into favour, 
and gave him the title of D^war-ul-Mulk, his soldiers and 
followers used to crowd up the lane leading to his house. He 
offered his house for sale to his neighbours, who were much 
astonished.! At last he left the city, and built a house out¬ 
side, lest the crowd of men and horses and elephants, &c., on 
the way to his house, should annoy his neighbours. He col¬ 
lected the produce of Ms Jdffir according to the sacred law, and 
never took more. If any other noble was ruining his Jdffir, 
the cultivators came to him voluntarily, and so his jdffir was 
very prosperous. The Sultkn's son-in-law cast his eyes on the 
Malik'syd^fr, and begged the Sultan to give it to him, saying 
that whatever was given to the Malik, it would prosper. 
The Sultan refused; and that reprobate employed two of his 
soldiers to assassinate the Malik. Watching their opportunity, 
they attempted it j but the Almighty protected him, and the 
wounds were not fatal.§ The men were captured; the Malik 
asked why they had done this; they replied that they had 
daughters grown up, and could not afford to give them in mar¬ 
riage, and the Sultan’s son-in-law, by promise of a high reward, 
tempted them to this act. The Malik replied, “ You say right. 
Poverty is the kind of thing that makes the indigent do acts 
which should never be done,” and he desired that they should 

* The point of this story is a contest of professed humility. For a Saint to 
give a disciple a garment was a species of inrestitnre, or reception into the 
number of his disciples. Evidently, Shah 'A'lam gave way, and practically 
admitted the Malik as hts disciple and deputy. See “ Qanoon-i-Islam,” p. 300. 
t Some MSS. read, “ son of Malik Mahmud Koreishi.” 
i Because he was now wealthy, and could afford to maintain or enlarge his 
house. 

§ MS. A reads, “ they failed to do him any injury.” 
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be furnished with all they needed. One day, in a campaign 
against the infidels, the Malik crossed the Ban, which is 
salt like the sea, and on the third day again reached an in¬ 
habited country. He rested, and for a short time slept under 
a tree; when he awoke, he found that his men had turned their 
horses loose to graze in the standing crops. He rebuked them, 
and they replied that for three days neither man nor beast had 
seen anything to eat, and though they themselves, fi-om fear of 
God, refrained from trespassing on the property of others, their 
animals, which were without sense or knowledge, could not be 
expected to do so, and should not be blamed. The Malik re¬ 
plied that, though they restrained themselves from fear of God, 
yet they were guilty, for they had loosed the animals and left 
them where they were natursdly led to trample down the fields.* 
He was a disciple of Shah Wlam, and from his intercourse with 
him attained to sanctity. Many persons, especially from the 
Dakhin (still) visit the tomb of the Malik, which is in the pro¬ 
vince of Sorath, for the attainment of their various desires, and 
return satisfied. After some time, in consequence of this in¬ 
timacy with Shah 'A'lam, the Sultan detached the Malik to the 
post of Amrun, which is on the borders of Gujarat, and ten kds 
from Morti, and was then the centre of infidelity, and a very 
mine of rebels and wicked men. As soon as he got there he 
worked day and night, fighting against the infidels of that and 
the neighbouring districts; and,by force of arms all infidelity 
was brought into subjection, so that the grdssiahs of Amrun 
came in and paid their respects. Among them was a scoundrel 
who, out of enmity to the rulers of the right faith, said to the 
Malik that a certain grdssiah who was coming to visit Mm had 
a very beautiful sword, and suggested that the Malik should 
make a point of taking it and drawing it out of its sheath to 
look at it. At the same time, he told this grdssiah that the 

* The next few lines are a bare abstract of the original text, which gives 
anecdotes of a miracnlons cure performed by Shah ’A'lam in the Malik’s pre¬ 
sence, and other items in glorification of the Saint, which have nothing to do 
with the present history. 
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Malik intended treacherously to kill him, and that when the 
Malik took his sword and drew it from its scabbard it was 
the signal for his slaughter ; and advised him to be beforehand, 
and, on the spot, to kill the Malik. Both the Malik and the 
grdssiah acted on the insidious advice given, and, when the 
former drew the sword from its sheath, the other at once slew 
him. 

Another of the Sultanas great nobles was Malik Aiaz.* He 
was originally a purchased slave, yet he attained to the rule of 
provinces .and to unlimited wealth. Besides his other retainers, 
he had a thousand water-carriers, to draw water, and he made 
a vast reservoir of leather, and when on a campaign the water- 
carriers used to fill this, and men, horses, elephants, &c. all 
got water from it. He left many works behind him in Gu¬ 
jarat. For example, the fort which he built at Diu, though 
the Firangis have since destroyed it, and have erected another. 
He also erected a bastion in the middle of the sea, which was 
called the Sangal Kothah, and from which he drew chains to 
the shore, so as to prevent the ships of the Firangis from enter¬ 
ing in that way. It is still standing; but, after the death of 
Bahadar Shah, the grandson of Mahmud, the fort, city, and 
port all fell into the hands of the Firangis. The gardens, also, 
in the island of Diu, were laid out by him, and on the side of 
the island of Diu where the sea parts into two channels he 
built a bridge, and though the. Firangis have ruined it, it may 
be seen on the map of the island which still exists. During 
the rule of the Malik no Firangi ship dare enter a port 
of Gujarat. Now-a-days not a vessel dare leave a port of 
Gujarat without a pass from the Firangis, except, perhaps, 
from Siirat, and then only by boldness and gallantry on the 
part of the crew. 

Every day, when dinner was served, the Malik ordered that 


* Some authorities declare he was a renegade Portuguese, but this asser¬ 
tion seems opposed to such an origin. He was possibly a slave brought from 
the southern provinces of Europe, or Asia Minor, or Annema, by the Turks. 
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they shonld sound a trumpet, and that the porters of the gate 
should invite anyone who wished to come and sit down at the 
tables. From the chief table to the lowest exactly the same 
food was served, and the Malik used to watch right and left, 
ami if he perceived the slightest difference in the food he was 
extremely angry. Every species of food was placed on the 
table, whether that eaten by the people of Persia, of Eum, or 
of India, and it was like the food of Paradise. After dinner 
was finished, the Malik’s servants served everyone with drink 
of the greatest excellence. After that, atr and wexe brought. 
This was the regular daily fashion of his dining. It is said that 
the Malik’s troops were all clad in velvet and gold brocade. 
The very scavengers-had coats of broadcloth. The bars and 
rivets of their swords, the qmvers, and the daggers, were all of 
gold. It is related that later on, in the time of Sultan Mu- 
zaffar, the son of Mahmud, Rdnd Sanga, with some hundred 
thousand horse, came to Ahmadnagar, ten k6s from I'dar. 
The troops of Sultdn Muzafiar were scattered over the country, 
and delay occurred while they were collected. Nizfim Shdh 
Bahmani, and several of the locsAjdgirddrs of the province of 
Ahmadnagar, vrith four thousand horse, several times engaged 
and defeated the Bana’s forces; but at last some three thou¬ 
sand of his men had fallen, and he himself had been slightly 
wounded, though they had slain nearly seven thousand of the 
Bajpiit horsemen. Sulttin Muzaffar, on hearing this, sum¬ 
moned M alik Aidz from Sorath, who came with all expedition j 
and the Sultan despatched him, with several nobles and a large 
force, against the Eana; but the latter retired without giving 
battle, and the Malik pursued him. It is said that during all 
this rapid marching, and amid the turmoil of war, all the amtra 
of note were every day invited to the Malik’s table, and to 
those who did not come he used to send a dinner. Several of 
them, who considered themselves quite the equals of the Malik, 
were displeased at this action, and desired their servants not to 
send back the china plates and dishes, so that he might not 
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send another dinner. When this had gone on for three days 
the Malik’s servants, being unable to get back the dishes and 
plates from the amirs' tents, told their master of what had 
happened j he said it was wrong in the amirs, but, neverthe¬ 
less, that they should go on sending the dinners daily, and 
should not ask for the plates. This went on for a month; at 
the end of the month, overcome by the generosity and by the 
plenty of the Malik, the amirs sent back the plates, and 
acknowledged the Malik’s liberality. Moreover, when the 
Malik had pursued the Rana to the city of Mandisor, the Rand 
sent a party of Rajputs to make a night attack, who, having 
killed a number of horses, retired. The Malik immediately 
told them to bury the dead horses, and to take a similar number, 
of horses of the same colour from his own stables to replace 
them. He left only seven dead and wounded horses. The 
Rdnd’s spies came in in the morning, and reported that there 
were only seven horses killed and wounded in the night attack. 
The Rand called the men who made the attack, and rebuked 
them because they said that they had destroyed a great many 
horses, whereas the spies reported only seven were killed and 
wounded. 

The Malik had three sons, Ishdk, entitled Cbangdz Eiidn, 
Malik Toghdn, and Itids. Ishdk was exceedingly obese and 
large. He usually rode a camel, for no horse was able to carry 
him. Nevertheless, he was very active, and an excellent 
wrestler, and so powerful that no athlete could compete with 
him. Eventually, in the time of Bahddar Shdh, that king was 
persuaded by Rimi Khdn to put all the three sons of Malik 
Aidz to death, as will be explained in due course.^ Ishdk is 
said to have had a hundred wives—regular and irregular—all 
of whom he made so fond of him that, on his death, many of 
them committed suicide.f 

* Nothing is said of this, though the lerolt of one of them is mentioned in 
the sequel. 

t Some of them were possibly Hindus in origin, to whom the idea of taU 
would be familiar. 
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Malik Aidz died in the reign of Sultdn Mnzaffar bin Mahmud.* * * § 

Another of the chief nobles of the Sultan was Malik Sha^ban. 
He had the title Malik-i-Shark. He likewise was a pur¬ 
chased slave of Sultan Muhamad bin Ahmad Shah. He be¬ 
came great under Sultdn Mahmud, and attained to the dignity 
of wazir. He was a very ingenious man, and of a very gentle 
disposition. It is said that in his time there was no wazir like 
him, either in the East or West. He kept all the people of the 
Lord contented under his government. He laid out a garden 
in the parganah of AhmadabM, with a lofty masjid to the east 
of the city, which is called the Bdgh Sha'ban. Eventually he 
became a devotee,f and retired into religious privacy. Although 
the Sultan pressed him to perform the duties of wazir, he de¬ 
clined, and said that in one day in his garden and in his retire¬ 
ment he had more rest than in ail his life before. To the end 
of his life he never stirred out of his garden, and died there, 
and was buried in the court-yard of the masjid. God be 
merciful to him! 

Another was Khudawand Khan.J ’Ilimpur, one of the 
hamlets of the city, towards the south, in which there is a large 
masjid, was built by him. The masjid is of stone, and the 
floor of it of marble brought from a distance of twenty-two 
kos. He was son-in-law to Sultan Muhamad bin Sultan 
Ahmad. He was eloquent, and quick of tongue, and could 
speak in all languages. He was imequalled as an archer, and 
in playing with balls.§ It is said that he used to make dili¬ 
gent search for young fig-plants as reeds for his arrows. |[ He 

* The death of Malik Aiaz is related in its place. As has been seen, he 
ordered and led the decisive attack at the storming of Champanfr, and he also 
gained a great naval victory over the Portngnese. Ho was a man of great 
mark, but he fell somewhat into disgrace in the end, as will be seen 
presently. . 

f The word is td4b, literally, “ a penitent.” A further account of his 
garden and of himself is to be found in the “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi.” 

J Ho was called Malik ’Him, the “ learned lord.” 

§ This term is applied to the juggling trick of keeping several balls in the 
air at once. 

% This passi^ is rather obscure. 
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several times revolted against the Sult&n^ who always pardoned 
him, and who used to say, " If I put Malik ’Ilim to death, I 
might as well banish myself, for where in Gujarat can I get 
another like him ? In the end he, too, became a devotee,* * * § 
and lived in retirement for the rest of his life. 

Another noble was Alaf Kh^n Bhukai, who buUt the ma^id 
and stone tent at Dholkah; and another Daria Khdn, who 
founded the hamlet known as Dariapur, without the city 
wall of Ahmadabad on the northern side, both of whom have 
been already mentioned. Anotherf was the poet Hdji KhS.n, 
who built a grand masjid in Hajipur, outside the wall of the 
city, on the northern side. 

'Imad-ul-Mulk Malik ^Ain was another. He built ’Ain- 
purah, between Batch and Basulabad, which is one of the most 
beautiful of the suburbs of Ahmadabad. Shah ’A'lam used to 
call it “ Blessed on both sides,” because it had, to the south. 
Batch, where is the tomb of the Saint Kutb-ul-Kutab, and, on 
the north, Basulabad, which contained the house, and after¬ 
wards the tomb, of Shah ’A'lam. The tomb of Malik ’Ain is 
just outside the wall of the hamlet, and there is within it a fine 
masjid and a tank.J 

Another of Sultan Mahmud’s nobles was Taj Khan Salar.§ 
He was a very brave and valiant man, so much so, indeed, that 
after his death no other noble would accept his title, on the 
ground that the valorous exploits which he had performed were 
not within the capacity of any other man, and that they feared 
injurious comparisons. After some time, in the reign of Mu- 

* Other anecdotes of Khndawand Khan are to be found in the previous 
part of this work, at pp. 169,191, 202. He was clearly a clever, restless man, 
of little scruple or principle; but the Sultan valued him, and continued to 
employ him, even after the plot to raise Prince Ahmad Khan to the throne. 
Indeed, he seems, partly perhaps from motives of policy, partly from personal 
liking to Khndawand Khan, to have made a sort of joke of that affair. 

t This name is omitted in some MSS., and the order of the names differs 
in most MSS. 

J The description of the beauties of ’Ainpurah is omitted. It is prolix and 
uninteresting. 

§ Saldr may be a title (for Sipah Sdldr, “ commander-in.chief ”), or a proper 
name. In another passage, infra, p. 240, he is called Taj Khan bin. Salar. 
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zafFar Sh^Lh, Tdj KMn Turpali, who built the tomb of Shah 
’Alam Bukhari, was honoured with this title, and maintained 
well its reputation, indeed, further exalted it. Taj pur, which 
is within the city wall of AhmadAbdd, on the south side, was 
built by him. 

Another noble of the Court was Baw^m-ul-Mulk Sprang. 
He was a boy of Bdjput extraetiou, whose original name was 
Sprang, and his brother’s name was Miila. Both of them 
were captives taken by the Sultdn, who converted them to 
IslAm. Malik Amir Kama!, the poet, the boon companion of 
Sultan Bahtidar, and celebrated for his witty sayings, was one 
of his descendants. 

Both the brothers enjoyed the close intimacy of the Sultan. 
It is said that Sprang was very disrespectful in his language. 
SArangpur and the masjid, which are on the east of the city 
without the walls, were built by him. Another noble was Hdji 
K^Iu. He also was a slave of the Sultan. He built K^u- 
piirah, which is inside the city wall, to the east of the city. It 
is reported that this slave was an eloquent and able man. 
Besides all these were the two brothers, ’Azim and Mu'azim. 
They were KhurasSnis, and very skilful archers. There is at Shah 
Human, between Sarkhej and Afamaddbad, a dry tank which 
will not hold water, and a tomb, and a masjid close by, which 
were built by them. They both lie buried in the tomb. The 
people of Gujarat have a story of a crime committed by one of 
these two brothers, which is not fit for repetition.* 

Mahmud Sultdn had four sons bom to him. 1. Mnhamad 
Kala, whose mother was Rani Rup Manjari. She was pre¬ 
viously the wife of Sultan Kutb-ud-dm, and after his death 
came to Sultan Mahmud. The prince and his mother both 
died in the lifetime of the Sultan, and the Rani's tomb in 

• This expression may be accepted as showing that the writer did not 
publish wilfully anything which he considered coarse or indecent. Never¬ 
theless, there are a few passages which, on this score, sue necessarily omitted 
or modified in translation. It is a popular superstition in India that, if a bad 
man form a tank, it will not hold water. 
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the 

date 


'anik Chok at Ahmaddb^d is well known. 2. A'bd Khdn. 
mother^s name was Bani Pirii, whose tomb is situated near- 
Asroriah gate. A'b^ ELhan was poisoned by his father’s 
er. He had gone into someone’s house, who found him 
e and thrashed him. This reached the ears of the Sultan, 
ordered that poison should be put in his wine. 3. Ahmad 
who was nicknamed Khudawand Khdn’s Ahmad 
and who has been previously mentioned. 4. Khalil 
heir-apparent of the Sultan, who received the title of 
Muzaflfar. He was born on the morning of Wednesday 
;h Sha’ban, a.h. 880 (6th of December, a.d. 1475). The 
given by the word /ariA.f Since he was a ehild of 
pleasr*nt, gracious appearance, he was named Khalil Khan.J 
His another’s name was Rani Harbai, daughter of the T^h 
R£nah,\ a Rajput zaminddr on the banks of the Mahindri. On 
the four^tli or fifth day after his birth the Rani died, greatly to 
the griett and afldiction of the Sultan. It is said that when 
Sultan llTuzafifar was born, the Sultan Mahmud took him on 
the cloth Vn which he lay to the widow of Sultan Muhamad, 
the Sultan’s step-mother, whose name was Hans Bai.§ She 
had often Aked the Sultan to give her one of his sons to adopt 
and bring un,_ The Rani educated him with even more than a 
mother’s carK and Sultan Muhamad used to say, whenever he 
saw him, “ Tl(\e line of my kingly ancestors wiU be carried on 
by this boy, aii^ by his descendants ” ; and this was the case, 
even though.hil elder brother, A'ba Khan, was then still alive, 
and everyone expected that the government would devolve on 
him, because the rale and administration of the kingdom had 
already, even in tjae Sultan’s lifetime, been made over to him. 


* This was evident^ 
to the abortive attemj 
seems, however, to hai 
t Farkh (“ the yoauj 
grams. 

t Khalil, “ a sincere 
§ Hans, the popular 
The name would, there) 


a popular nickname, given in derision, with reference 
at insurrection recorded at p. 202. This attempt 
cost Ahmad Khan the throne. 

one ”), gives 880 by the dbjad, method of chrono- 
[riend.” 

, jndi or Gujarati name for birds of the swan tribe, 
[ore, be the “ Swan(like) Lady.” 


—--T6 
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However, the fortune of MuzafiFar Sh^h prevailed, and A'ba 

Kbdn died before Sultan Muhamad. / 

It must be said that towards the close of the lifetime oil 

Sultan Mahmud, Said Muhamad Jonpuri, who claimed to b« 

the Mahdi,* came from Jonpur to Ahmadabad, and took np h^ 

abode at the ma^id of Taj Khan bin Salar, which is near 

Jamahpurah gate, and used often there to preach and recite/j^^ 

prayers; the people of the city resorted to him in groups. 4 

Shah Sh&h Jiu, the son of Said Muhamad,f son of the 

Said Burhan-ud-din, went to call on him, and, sitting 

to him in the masjid, quoted a verse of the Kuran 

to the occasion. Said Muhamad Jonpuri replied with 

Shkh Sh^h Jiu quoted a second, and Muhamad Jonpuri 

another in answer ; a third time Shekh Jiu did the same A,. 

.... . /thing, 

and received a similar reply. He then went away, 

his intimate friends, by the way, questioned him 

ham ad Jonpuri. He said, “ I consider him to be a nj , 

speaks to the many what should be said to the f« . •, 

^ • •' fw,t and 

* JjS’ da'wd-i-mahdiat hard (or, in some MSS. oj/ 

This man enjoyed considerable notoriety in India. He was a soip'*^ 

Khan of Jonpur, and was the first man who, in India at any f- Mir Said 
to be the Imam Mahdi, or “ Bestorer of Islam.” For a full claimed 

belief in the coming of an Imam Mahdi (“ the Lord of the^co^t of this 
of the movements to which it gave rise in India, see the wperiod ”), and 
Blochmann’s translation of the “ ’A'in-i-Akbari,” pp. iii. to v.t^^^cduction to 
be found an account of this Said Muhamad Jonpuri, though f< where also will 
spects, differs from that of the text. .According to the foffsome re- 
went from Gujarat to Mekkah, and, being driven thence, it wj Ulcr account, he 
that his teaching was vexatious, and he announced his intejf revealed to him 
It is said that Mahmud of Gujarat became his disciple; jptioc of recanting, 
perhaps, the account in the text may be preferred. Sai(^ot on this point, 
911 A.H. (1505 A.D.) ; nor is it said by Blochmann that he nr Muhamad died in 
as alleged in the text; but it is added that his tomly^cot a violent death, 
pilgrimage, though Shah Ismail and Shah Thanesh 1/ . bwacie a place of 
Badadni speaks of him as a great saint, and this, perhapI^Jcd to destroy it. 
of the writer of the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari,” whose preju® was the real feeling 
to mystics of every t A His disciples still exist in Indices always inclined 
Qhair-Mahdvis, believing, that is to say, in the future c^re known as 

believing Said Muhamad to have been the Mahdi, and / -oming of no Mahdi, 
—“ Qanoon-i-Islam,” 2nd ed., p. 260. dead and passed. 

t According to the “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi,” Said Mnhama 
of Said Burhan-ud-din. was the eighth son 

t Apparently, the Said is made, at least, not to denv • . 

Muhamad Jdnpuri, but to consider that it ought not y doctrine of Said 
of iclared at all, except to a few chosen disciples, have been publicly 

man ^ 
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be does not suit his discourses to the understanding o. 
hearers. I believe that after his death a schism will ar*. 
among his followers,” It is said that the preaching of Said 
Muhamad was so efficacious that all who heard him abandoned 
the world and became devotees.* Sultan Mahmud wished to 
hear him, but his ministers would not allow him, lest he, too, 
should be affected by the Said's words, and the affairs of the 
kingdom should come to a standstill. 

It is said that one night a lover visited his mistress and 
quarrelled with her. Towards morning he left her house in a 
rage, and went towards his own with a drawn sword in his 
hand. Just at sunrise he found the Said with some of his 
disciples standing by the bank of the river Sabarmati. He 
dmnanded of them, “ On what business have you come, and 
what are you doing here ? ” The Said said: “ He who has 
quarrelled with his love, by my instruction shall attain to 
virtue.”t On hearing this speech the man burst a blood-vessel 
and became insensible, and after he came to himself he came 
to the Said for instruction and became a devotee.* 

One day the Said said : “ I will manifest the Lord upon the 
earth in this body,” J As soon as this was told to the 'Ulema of 
Ahmadabad they determined on the Said’s death, and issued a 
fatwd against him§ ; but Maulana Taj Muhamad, who was the 
wisest of the 'Ulema of his time, when they brought him the 
paper to get his assent, put it aside, and in lieu wrote, " O 
'Ulemd, have you learned wisdom for this, that you should give 
& fatwd for Said Muhamad's death.'' This caused the counsel 
of the 'Ulema to fall through. Soon after this the Said went to 
Pattan, and settled three kds from Pattan, at a village called 

* Literally: “ Put on the garment of abandonment of the world and the 
cap of poverty.” 

t Several versions are given of this speech; the shortest is here selected. 

j There is some doubt as to the proper rendering of this speech, as the 
MSS. differ in some important words. 

§ The remainder of the story is given in the version of the HyderabM MS., 
which, as it is written in a sense favourable to the Said, probably gives the 
real meaning of the author, who, as already remarked, was a favourer of all 
mystics and devotees. 
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, and gave himself out to be the Mahdi. The ’Ulemd 
i^attan^ as soon as they heard of it^ set about to kill him, 
and the Said departed to Hindustan, and thence to Eihurasdn. 
There is a village near Kandahdr called Farrah. When he got 
there the people mobbed and killed him; but the Mahdawis say 
he died a natural death, and that nobody killed him. God 
knows the truth.* This happened in the year h. 910 
(A.D. 1505). 

* According to the story given by Blochmann, the Said died while on his 
letnm from Uakkah to Hindnstan. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BBIGN OP SULTAN MUZAFFAB H. 

On the evening of Tuesday, the third of the month of fasting 
(Ramazan), the day after the death of SuMn Mahmud, Sultan 
Muzaffar arrived at Ahmadabad from Barodah,* and the wazirt 
and nobles went out to meet, him; and on Friday the 7th of 
the month of Ramazdn, a.h. 917 (29th November, a.d. 1511), 
and in the twenty-seventhf year of his age, SultSn Muzaffar 
ascended the throne of his ancestors, and according to custom 
distributed money, horses, and robes among the nobles, soldiers, 


acquaintances, and people. 

according to their degree. The 

following received titles :— 

Bashid-ul-Mulk became Khudawand Khan and utazir. 

Khush-kadam 

if 

Muhtas Kh&n. 

Malik Burhdn 


Mansur Kh£n. 

Malik Katb 


'Azd-ul-Mulk. 

Malik Mubarak Mu'in 

99 

Iftikh^-ul-Mnlk. 

Nasir Shadi 

99 

Mubdriz-ul-Mulk. 

Malik Shekh Tamim 

99 

Ta-aid-ul-Mulk. 

Malik Sh^h 

99 

Rukn-ul-Mulk. 


* There seems to be some difference between historians as to the exact 
date of these erents, but probably the above account, which is in accordance 
with that of the “ Tab. Aibarf,” may be accepted as correct, and it may be 
said that Mahmud died at the honr of afternoon prayer, on Bamazin 2nd, 917, 
and that Muzaffar arrived at Ahmadabad late in the afternoon of the 
following day. 

-t According to the statement {ante, p. 239) which gives Mnzaffar’s birth as 
occurring in a.h. 880, he would be in his t/tirty-serentb, not tu’entv-seventh year. 

16 • 
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These were all amirs who had been companions of, and had 
served the Sultdn when he was prince. The nobles of the late 
reign also received promotion and augmentation of their jdgtrs. 
Eeligious and learned men obtained suitable presents, and all 
ranks were made happy and prayed for the Sultan's prosperity. 

After this, in the month of Shawal, it was announced that 
Mirza Ibrdhim Kh^Ln,* the Envoy of Ismail Shah of Ir^ik and 
Khurasan, had arrived. The Sultan sent out MaHk Shark, 
Hamid-ul-MuIk, Kutb-ul-Mulk, and a following of nobles to 
weleome him, and on the 25th of the same month they escorted 
him; and he, with forty men of the KazUbdsh tribe, was 
admitted to an audience, and laid before the Sult^in, as an 
offering, a turquoise cup of great value, a chest full of jewels, 
many valuable tissues, and thirty Persian horses. The Sultdn 
received the Mirza with great favour and with paternal kind¬ 
ness, and bestowed on him and on each of his companions 
magnificent dresses of honour, and desired that they should be 
smtably lodged, and that a guard should be placed for their 
protection. A few days later the Sultan set out for Barodah 
and founded a city in that district, which he named Daulat- 
abad.t In this interval intelligence was received that Khwajah 
Jahfin, eunuch of the late Sultan Mahmud Khilji, and chief of 
the nobles, had rebelled, and having ousted Sultfin Mahmud, son 
of Nasir-ud-din, King of Mandu, had placed upon the throne 
his younger brother, Sultan Muhamad. Thereupon Sultan 
Mahmud, having gathered a large following, laid siege to the 
fort of Mandu, and fighting went on for some time. At 
length Mahmud prevailed, and Muhamad fled for refuge to 

• In the “ Tab. Akharf ” the Envoy is called Tadgar Beg KazUbSsh, and his 
companions are said to have been all Kazilbashes. In the text they are called 
Tdg-pishdn or “ cap-wearers,” in reference to the tall Kazilbash cap. The 
“ Tab. Akbari ” says that when the embassy, which was originally accredited 
to him, was mentioned to him, he told his coortiers not to introduce them to 
him as they were Shiahs ; bnt he died before their arrival. 

t Firishtah and the “ Tab. Akbari ” both say that ho renamed Barddah 
Daulat&bad. The expression used in the “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi ” seems to imply 
that the Sultfin built an adjacent city or new quarter, which has since merged 
in Barddah. . ° 
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SuMn Muzaffar. He halted near Muhamaddbdd. When 
his letter, with a statement of the circumstances, reached 
Sultan MuzafBar, he directed Muhafiz Kh^n, ddroghah of the 
city of Ahmadabad, to receive the fugitive prince with all 
honours, and to furnish him with aU he required. After he 
had rested from the fatigue of the journey, Muhafiz Khan was 
desired to send him on to court. Muhafiz Khan carefully 
obeyed his instructions, and after a few days Muhamad went 
to the SultSn, who received him with great kindness and 
hospitality.* The Sultan promised him that, after the rainy 
season, he would march against Mandii, and, equally dividing 
the country of Msilwah, would assign one portion to him and 
the other to Sultan Mahmud bin Ndsir-ud-din.t 

After this he sent Kaisar Khan to the garrison of Dahod on 
the frontier of the country of Mandu, with directions to call in 
the zaminddrs, make himself acquainted with what was going 
on in that neighbourhood, and to be liberal with his gifts, so 
that the soldiers, who were to be employed, might be informed 
of the enterprise in view, and might prepare their outfit. The 
Sultan himself went to the village of M6r Imli, which was the 
hunting-groimd of the late Sultan Mahmud, where he amused 
himself with sport. Here he was visited by bis son-in-law, 
Masnad-'ala 'A'dil Khan ^Azim Hum^iun, ruler of A'sir-and 
Burhanpur, who came with his sons, and after staying a few 
days retumed.J The Sultd.n proceeded to Muhamaddbdd. 

One day it so happened that words passed between some 
followers of Shahzadah Sultan Muhamad and some followers 

* These events, which properly belong to the history of Malwah, are only 
given in slight outline in the text. It may be said, however, that a nobleman 
called Muhafiz Khan was associated with Khwajah Jahan. Neither Sahib 
Khan (the real name of Sultan Muhamad) nor Mahmud was direct heir of 
their father; but an elder son, who was deposed, and afterwards died. Muhafiz 
•KTian first sided with Mahmud, but eventually quarrelled with him and 
proclaimed Sahib Khan. 

t According to the “ Tsirikh-i-Alfi ” and Firishtah, Sahib Khan was 
impatient at the inaction of Kaisar Khan, and this promise wras made to 
paaify him. 

J This, according to the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi,” was a mere visit of congratulation 
on Muzaffar’s accession. 
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of Mirza Ibr&him, the Persian Envoy^ because the Shdhzddah 
haft a jewel of great value which the Mirza wished to get, 
but had not boi^ht because of its high price, and they 
quarrelled over the bargaining. The Shd.hzddah, who was 
young and inexperienced, went in the evening, with a small 
following, to the house of one of his old servants, who lived 
in the same serai as that in which Mirza Ibrahim was 
putting up. Some slanderer told the Mirza that the Shahzadah* 
intended to take to flight, and would plunder lus property and 
his horses, and that there was nothing to prevent his coming 
into the serai ; he, therefore, advised him to place the 
Sh&hzkdah in confinement for the night, and said that the 
Sultan would no doubt approve of his doing so when informed 
the next morning. The Mirza very imprudently shut the doors 
of the serai, and at midnight carried off the Shdhzadah to his 
own house, and kept him there. At daybreak the Shahzadah 
escaped, and, collecting his retainers, set afloat a cry in the city 
and in the bazars that an order had been issued to plunder all 
the Kazilbashes; for the Prince was excited and affronted, 
and violently angry. As soon as this report got abroad, a 
great crowd collected round the door of Mirza Ibrahim's serai, 
and all the ^^azilb^hes collected round to defend it; but they 
were overpowered by numbers. The door was burst open and 
all the Kazilbfishes were slain; the buildings were set on fire, 
and the people set to work to plunder. This was reported to 
the Sultkn, who immediately despatched TmSd-nl-Mulk with 
the royal elephants to put down the riot, and to see that no 
harm happened to the' Kazilb^shes. 'Imad-ul-MuIk went off, 
put down the riot, punished some vagabonds, and preserved 
Miraa Thrahfm himself from harm personally, and took him to 
the SultSn's female apartments, where the Sultan at once pro¬ 
vided T»ini with rooms. The Mirza complained that his losses 
amounted to six lakhs of tankahs of Gujarkt currency, that 
tankah being worth eight Murddi tankahs —as at the present 
time this tankah is still current in Khandesh and in the Dakhin. 
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The Sultan paid the money from his treasury. On Friday, the 
14th of the month of Ramazdn, he bestowed on the ambassador 
another lakh of tankahs, and valuable dresses of honour, and 
dismissed him, and appointed ELhurdsdn Khdn to escort Him, 
in order that by every manifestation of respect the sense of his 
injury might be obliterated j and seven formidable elephants, 
some wondrous horse-armour, a wolf and other animals, and 
birds, and various strange and curious things, and embroidered 
fabrics and other goods, were entrusted to Ehuris&n Khdn for 
Ismail Shhh, and two great ships were provided to convey the 
Mirza and his followers, and, besides all this, an enormous 
quantity of all things required for the journey was given to the 
Mirza.* 

This afi&ay greatly annoyed the Sult4n, and he became 
somewhat estranged from Sultan Muhamad. The latter having 
received an invitation from several amirs of repute in Mdlwah, 
went off without taking leave of the SuMn.f This step became 
known to Sultan Mahmud bin Nasir-ud-diu, who was also 
aware of the intrigues of the amirs. He assembled an army of 
Hindus, and gave to their leader the title of Medini Ra6,t to 

* This detailed account is given only in the printed edition of the text. All 
the MSS. and the other historians only give it in a more or less compressed 
form. The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi " and Firishtah intimate that the ambassador was 
nnpopnlar—possibly, as a heretic—and say that he went by the nickname of 
“ Kalah Snrkh ” or “ Sed Hat,” in allnsion to the Kazilbasb head-dress. 

f According to Firishtah the Prince went off at once to A'sir (separating 
himself from Mnhafiz Khan). The invitation of the nobles came later. 

t Firishtah relates that Medini BiU5 was one of the first adherents who 
joined Mahmnd when expelled from Mandu, and that he distinguished himself 
in an action when Sahib Khan was defeated and driven into the fort, before 
the siege. He is said to have raised a force of forty thousand Bajputs on 
this occasion from various parts of India. The story of his struggles vHth 
the Muhamadan nobles, and with the King himself, are exceedingly curious, 
though they do not belong to the history of Gujarat and cannot Ite narrated 
here. A good account of them will be found in Firishtah and the “ Tab. 
Akbarl,” under the head of Malwah. Even by the showing of these Muhamadan 
writers, who continually revile him and his foUowew, he must have been a 
man of very remarkable and, in many respects, of a very noble and generous 
character. Firishttth attributes his treatment of Mahmud personally to his 
belief that, so long as he kept the Sultan on his throne—^if even only nominally 
a ruler—the other Muhamadan rulers would not care to interfere; but that if 
he made Malwah an avowedly Hindu kingdom, they would be bound in 
hononr to restore the practice of their religion. But if this were so, he 
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whom he also surrendered the entire management of his affairs. 
This man equipped his relations and the men of his tribe, and 
having formed a large army of infidels, he fought with 
Muhamad and defeated him; Khwajah Jahan was killed in the 
battle. The whole power of Mandu fell into the hands of the 
wicked BA6, and he even gave all the household affairs of 
the Sultan into the hands of his relations and friends. He 
killed the Musulman nobles and attendants of the Sultan one 
by one as he found opportunity, and the infidels commenced to 
practise idolatry, tyranny, and violence, as is the way of these 
accursed wretches. The people of the city and the other towns 
were in much distress, and were prepared to emigrate and 
abandon their homes. 

These things were reported to Sultfin Muzaffar. He was 
told that after an interval of many years the supremacy of the 
infidels had been restored in Malwah, and that nothing was left 
to Sultan Mahmud of all his kingdom but the mere name of 
royalty, and it seemed likely that this also would soon be put 
on one side. The Sultfin writhed at the relation, and deemed 
it a duty incumbent upon him to put down the wretched 
infidels. He gave orders to his amirs to assemble his forces, 
and he himself went from Muhamaddbad to AhmadSb^. He 
remained there a week, and paid a visit to the tombs of Shekh 
Ahmad Khattu, and of his sons, each of whom attained to the 
rank of a “ Kutb ” in his day, and from whose spirits his 
ancestors used to derive inspiration and grace.* He then 
returned to Muhamadfibfid. 

In the month of Shaw^ a.h. 918 (a.d. 1612), he set qut 
from Muhamadfibfid to overthrow the infidels, and to assist the 
fmthful Mnhamadans, who were suffering wrong and oppres¬ 
sion at the hands of these vile miscreants. He marched with 
an overwhelming army towards Mdlwah, and halted for a few 

wonld liardlf have gone as far as he appears to have gone in depressing the 
Mnhamadan party. Perhaps, however, this was forced on by events and bv 
their intrigues. ^ 

• The passage is variously given, and is obscure. 
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days at the town of Godhrah, to allow time for the gathering 
of the forces which had been summoned from all parts of his 
dominions. 

While he was thus waiting, information came that ’Ain-nl- 
Mulk, Governor of Nahrwalah, otherwise Pattan, was coming 
to wait upon the Sultan. It appeared that the Kajah of 
I'dar, Bhim, the son of Bhan, had broken out in rebellion, and 
with a numerous force had thrown into confusion all the 
country up to the banks of the river Sabar. To put a stop to 
this, ’Ain-ul-Mulk marched against the Rajah’s territories and 
ravaged them. When he was three kos from I'dar the Rajah 
came against him with a very large force, and a fierce action 
ensued. Both sides fought bravely. Abd-ul-Mulk, brother 
of ’Ain-ul-Mulk, and many renowned warriors were slain.* * * § 
After these losses, ’Ain-ul-Mulk finding himself unable to 
contend against the overpowering forces of the enemy, who 
outnumbered him many-fold, accepted his defeat, and retired 
upon Pattan. 

On hearing this the Sultan turned aside from his expedition 
against Mdlwah, and marched from Godhrah towards I'dar. 
On reaching the town of Morasah he sent out his forces 
against the Rajah, with orders to plunder and lay waste the 
country. The Rajah fled to the hill country.f On the fourth 
day after his arrival there, the Sultan marched from Morasah 
and encamped in the outskirts of I'dar.f He then gave orders 
for the utter destruction of the houses and temples, so that not 
even a trace of them should be left. This happened in the year 
H. 919 (a.d. 1513). When the Rajah was informed of this 
destruetion, he sought the intercession of Malik Kobi,§ a 


• According to the “Tab. Akbari” he lost forty men and an elephant, 
which last was cat to pieces. 

+ The “ Tab. Akbari ” adds, “ of Bi|anagar.” 

j According to the “Tab. Akbari,” ten Eajputs were found who had 
devoted themselves to death, and were slain accordingly. 

§ Fmshtah and the “Tab. Akbari” call him Malik Gopal, and make 
him an envoy of the Ea£; but he was really a minister of Mnzaffar, as 
described in the text. He will be found often mentioned in the sequel. 
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Brahman and a minister of the Sultan^ who begged his 
forgireness. The Sultan, being still determined on reckoning 
with the infidels of Malwah, forgave the R^jah, and retured, 
after receiving a suitable tribute.* 

Sultan Muzaffar returned to Godhrah, and having sent back 
Prince Sikandar Khan to Muhamadabad, continued his march to 
Malwah. On reaching the town of Dahod he ordered a fort to be 
built there. When he had passed through the pass of D4dlah, 
which is very difficult, he rested three days. He appointed 
Safdar Khin to command the garrison of that place and to 
keep open the road. Here the son of the head man of Dh&r, 
which belongs to Malwah, came to make submission and 
obtain protection. The Sultdn sent M alik Eiwam>ul-Mulk 
Sarang to Dhar, to protect and reassure the inhabitants. It 
was now ascertained that Sultan Mahmud KhUji and Medini 
Bid had gone towards Chdnderi. 

After the defeat which Sultdn Muhamad Khilji sufiered, as 
before related, he sought refuge with Sult^ Sikandar Lodi, and 
with his help had got several districts of Chanderi into his 
po8ses8ion.t Sultan Muzaffar thereupon observed that his 
object in this invasion was not to take away the country &om 
Sultan Mahmud, who was a Musulman king, but solely to 
remove Medini Rad and the vile infidels who had collected 
round him, and to make peace between the two brothers. 
Since at that time Sultdn Mahmud Khilji had another affair 
in hand, he, Sultan Muzaffar, would wait and see the result, 
and would then act as the occaision should require. J 

• The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” gires this tribute as twenty lahhs of tankahs 
(equivalent to two thousand tumdns), one hundred horses and other presents. ' 
Krishtah corroborates this, and says the money was given to ’Ain-ul-Mnlk to 
enable him to raise more men. 

t The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” says that Sikandar Lddi assisted him with 12,000 
men. 

J The history of these events properly belongs to the history of M^Iwah^ 
for which see the » Tab. .Aiban,” Malwah chapter, and Firishtah (Briggs), 
PP* 249-59. Medim Rad first made himself conspicnons by fidelity to 
fiij w and the bravery which he showed with his followers in the battle- 
neld. He undoubtedly gained practically supreme power in Mandu; and, 
naturally, to retain it, employed only his own race. He became hatefd. to 
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Orders were given for Kiwam-ul-Mulk to join the Snltan 
from Dhar. Next day he arrived, and he gave such a glowing 
description of the buildings of the deer-park, which had been 
formed there under the orders of Sultdn Ghias-ud-^n, that the 
Sultan’s curiosity was excited. He left his camp, and taking 
with him twelve thousand light horse and one hundred and 
fifty elephants, he went to gaze upon this splendid building. • 
He encamped on the hank of the tank of Dhar, and some 
of the nobles observed that it would be a good thing if the 
Sultdn would also pay a visit to Mandu. The SultfLn replied 
that there was no pleasure in seeing a house without its 
master. At the hour of afternoon prayer he paid a visit to the 
shrines of Shekh Kamal and Shekh ’Abdullah Jangal,* who 
both rest in the vicinity of Dhar. The people of the town 
all came out to see the Sultan, and welcomed and blessed 
him. 

In the morning the Sultdn directed Niz4m-ul-Mulk SultS,m, 
Eezi-ul-Mulk, Ikhtidr-ul-Mulk, Malik Cbimman (whose title 
was Muhfl6z-ul-Mulk), and Saif Khan, to visit the buildings at 
Dilawarah and the deer-park there, and to return the same day 
and report what sort of place it was. In the meantime the 
Sultan amused himself by visiting the deer-park of Dhar. 
When evening came the amirs had not returned, so the Sultan 
said, “ It will be well for us all to go to Dilawarah.” When he 
arrived he did not find the amirs there, and Alaf Khan said to 
him that perhaps Nizam-ul-Mulk had gone to the village of 
Na’lchah, to see his brother named Bai Singh who dwelt there. 
The Snltan visited various places at Dilawarah, and returned to 
Dhar. At nightfall it was reported that Nizam-ul-Mulk had 
gained a victory and was returning. The Sultan inquired 


the Mnhamadan party, and is roundly abused in all their historical works ; 
but, eren their descriptions give a very favourable account of his loyalty, 
bravery, and chivalrous courtesy. 

The name may be “Changal.” ’The “Tab. Akbari’’ has a curious story 
tiat Shekh Abdullah and his father were originally wazirs of Bajah Bhdj, 
apd that the former was converted to Islam. 
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where he had gained it, and it then appeared that when Nizam- 
nl-Mulk was returning from Na’lchah, the infidels in the fort of 
Mandii came out and pursued him. Nizam-ul-Mulk faced 
about, and fought. Forty of the infidels were killed, and the 
rest fled back to Mandu. Nizam-ul-Mnlk returned victorious, 
but the Sultan was angry, and spoke harshly to him for 
going to Na'lchah without orders and risking a disaster to 
the force. 

On the third day the Sultan returned from Dhar to his 
army, and then returned to the capital. The author of the 
“ T£rikh-i-Bahadar Shahi” says that he was in attendance 
upon the Sul&n in this campaign, and saw the occurrences 
which he has recorded.* 

In the year h. 920 (a.d. 1514) the Sultdn arrived at 
MuhamaddbM, and it was reported to him that, after the death 
of Rdo Bhim, Bfijah of I'dar, his nephew R^ Mal,t with the 
support of RSnd, Sdnkd, R^jah .of CMtor, had ousted Bih^r 
Mai, the son of Rio Bhim, and had taken possession of the 
country. The Sultan was displeased, and said that Bhim had 
taken possession of I'dar with his sanction, and that the Rana 


• MnzaSar Shah’s action is not very clearly acconnted for. He was not 
very well inclined to Sahib Khin, and probably thought that, tinder cover of 
supporting him , Sikandar Lodi was really endeavouring to get Malwah for 
himself; nor was this an unlikely suspicion, for an attempt to assert his 
supremacy was actually made by some of the officers of Sikandar Lddf j a 
proceeding which caused a breach between the Dehli Sultan and Sahib Khan’s 
party, and this ended in the retreat of the former to DehU. Nevertheless, 
this had already happened just before Sultan MuzafEar’s retreat to his own 
country. The “Tab. Akbari” says that Mahmud Khiljf was in despair 
when he heard of Nizam-ul-Mulk’s action 5 for though the DehK Sultan had 
retreated, he had stiU forces starting up on every side, and Sahib KhAn, with 
(the Malwah) Mnhafiz Khan (who appears to have rejoined him), was 
marching on Mandu, and the “ Tab. Akbari ’’ adds that Mahmud addressed a 
letter to Muzaffar Shah remonstrating with him for taking advantage of his 
distresses to attack him. Possibly MuzafEar’s real intention was, as he 
avowed, to restore Mahmud, to his rightful position; hut, finding he was 
more of a free agent than he imagined, and not caring to interfere on Sihib 
Khan’s behalf, he determined to withdraw. In the end Sahib Khan was 
defeated by Mahmiid, and eventually came to terms with the latter, and 
retired, with a jdgir, into private life. \ 

t According to the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi,’’ he was sister’s son to Bhim Eai. Tme 
“ Tab. Akbari ” calls him “ son of Soraj Mai, and Bon-in>law of the 
Sana.’’ 1 
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had no right to help Bi,i Mai to dispossess him. He issued 
stringent orders to Nizam-ul-Mulk jdglrddr of Ahmadnagar, 
to drive Rai Mai out of I'dar and re-establish Bihdr Mai, the 
son of Bhim.* After this the Sultan himself went to Ahmad- 
nagar, and eventually returned and took up his abode at 
Ahmad^bad. 

In A.H. 923 (a.d. 1517)t B4i Mai fought with the royal 
armies, and was sometimes defeated, sometimes successful. 
While the Sultan was passing the rainy season at Ahmadabad 
in ease and pleasure, several amirs of Mdlwah, such as Habib 
Khan,J Shekh Jabulandah, and others, through fear of Mediui 
Rao, fled and came to the Sultan. He inquired into the con¬ 
dition of the people of Mandu, and they told him that the rules 
and practice of Isldm had been quite set aside, and that Medini 
Rao, in his hatred of that religion, had put several good and 
noted men and others to death; while some, who had got 
notice of his designs against them, had gone into exile and 
were wandering in foreign countries. Before long, they said, 
the infidels would kill Sultan Mahmud, or blind him and put 
him in prison. This information greatly distressed the Sultan, 
and he swore that, by God^s help, after the rains he would 
march to Mandu to destroy Medini R^ and the vile infidels 


* According to the “ Tarfkh-i-Alf£ ” this was done, and Bihar Mai 
re-instated. The “Tab. Akbari” says thatNizam-ul-Mnlk afterwards went 
in pursuit of Bai Mai into the Bijanagar hills, and fought a severe but 
indecisive action with him. The Sultan directed him co return and rebuked 
him for exceeding his orders and unnecessarily weakening his force. The 
“ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” and “ Tab. Akbari ” give a.h. 921 as the date of Bihar Mai’s 
re-instatement. 

t The “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi ” gives the better reading of “ From 921 to 923.” 
The “ Tab. Akbari” gives an account of one of these fights. Nizam-ul-Mnlk 
was recalled on accoxmt of remissness—apparently in the earlier part of 923— 
and Nasrat-ul-Mulk was appointed temporarily to replace him. Taking 
advantage of this change, Bai Mai attacked I'dar itself. Zahir-nl-Mulk, who 
was in charge of I'dar with a hundred horse, was unsupported, for Nizam-ul- 
Mulk had started for Muhamadabad, and Nasrat-ul-Mulk had not got beyond 
Ahmadnagar. He gave battle, nevertheless, and was killed, with twenty- 
seven of his men. The Sultan then desired Nasrat-ul-Mulk to attack Bija- 
nagar, which had been an asylum for the turbulent and rebeUious. 

J The “ Tab. Akbari ” calls Habib Khan Governor of Ashtah or Ashta- 
nagar. Briggs says he was Kazi of Chdti Maheswar. He mentions also 
Shekh Hamid of Bhilsah, vol. iv. p. 84. 
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of those parts^ to deliver the oppressed and injured, and to 
re-establish the role and practice of Islam.* 

Snltdn Mahmud Khilji saw that all the country and power of 
M^wah, with the treasure and the army, were in the hands 
of M^dini and that nothing was left to him but the mere 
name of Sultan, and that even this was scarcely of any 
account; he formed the design of escaping from Mandu. 
With this object he went out on pretence of hunting for several 
days. One day he galloped about from mom to evening, till 
the Hindus who had been placed in guard over him and who 
were worn out, went to sleep. No one was allowed near him 
but the servants of Medinf Eao. If -he wanted water or food 
a Hindu served him; grooms, porters, all about him were 
Hindus. Among them was a Eajput, named Kishna, an 
inhabitant of the town of Gharhali. He was a zaminddr of 
Malwah, and, compared with the other Eajputs, he was very 
respectful in his duty. The Sultdn said, to him, “ Eishni, I 
am very miserable j can you get two horses from the royal 
stables and conduct me to Gujarat, so that I may go to SuEan 
Muzaffar and obtain assistance to give this evil-doer his. 
deserts ? If you will render me this service, then, please God, 
I will reward you richly.” Kishna consented, and said that he 
and his sons were devoted to the Sultdn and had been watching 
for an opportunity of this nature; they had not presumed to 
suggest such a thing before, but now they would do all in their 
power, and provide two strong and swift horses at the spot 
appointed. The Sultan continued hunting for the remainder 
of the day, and then returned to the female apartments. AD 
the guards of Medini Eao were so thoroughly tired that they 
dispersed to their homes and took their rest. When one watch 

* Further internal stm^les had taken place in Malwah which had 
undoubtedly reenlted in giving over the entire power of the country into the 
hands of the Hindti party, and in reducing Mahmud himself to a simple puppet. 
The history of these stm^les and intrigues is interesting in a high degree, 
and the relation is not altogether to the disadvantage of Medini Bad. Thw 
history may be found in Fbrisbtah and the “Tab. Akbari,” under the head of 
Malwah, 
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of the night had passed^ the Sult&n left the fort hy a secret 
passage. Eishnd brought two horses from the stables of the 
Sultan, who mounted one of them and placed upon the other 
his favourite wife Rdni Kanakra.* Kishn^ went before them 
and guided them on the road to Gujarat. They travelled the 
remainder of the night and all the next day till they reached 
the village of Bhakdrah on the frontier of Gujar^it. As their 
horses were very tired, they alighted and sat down under a tree 
near the village. Next day the fact was reported to Kaisar 
£hdn, the Governor of the town of Dahod, which is ten k6s 
distant from Bhakdrah. Kaisar Khdu at once waited on the 
Sulthn, showed him every attention and royal honour, and 
remained in attendance to supply aU his wants. He instantly 
sent off a camel express to Sultan Muzaffar. On hearing tbia 
news Snltdn Muzaffar was greatly delighted, and sent off horses 
with embroidered saddles and bridles, and elephants with velvet 
trappings; he also sent male and female attendants, and 
despatched them in charge of several of his chief nobles, and 
wrote a letter of welcome, assuring him of his delight at 
receiving him, and saying that he hoped soon to give him 
active support and to restore the fort of Mandii to him. When 
the cavalcade approached, Sultan Mahmud came out to welcome 
it; all the nobles alighted from their horses and paid him 
homage; at the same moment the camp, which, with the 
baggage, had been sent for Sultan Mahmud, was pitched, and, 
the nobles withdrawing, the Sultan took possession of it. 

The spies of Medini Rao saw and reported to him this 
reception, which struck the infidel with terror. The day after, 
Sultan Muzaffar sent off the amirs, and he himself marched 
with the resolve of punishing the traitors at Mandii. He 
reached Gpdhrah, twelve kos from Muhamadabad, and halted. 
There he received intelligence of the death of Sikandar Lodi, 
Sultan of Dehli, and of the accession at A'grah of his son 

• Ban) Kanakira— KandJcrd meaiiH “ golden,” 
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Ibr^Mm. This happened in the year h. 923 (A.n. 1517). 
Sultdn MuzafEar assembled the learned and religious men, and 
recited a fdtihah for the sonl of Sultan Ibrahim. 

Muzaflfar marched on to the village of Deolah. In the 
hunting-ground there he met Sultan Mahmud, and accorded to 
him a right roy^ reception to comfort him; for Sultan 
Mahmud was depressed and unwell from the sad state of his 
affairs and the fatigue of his journey.* * * § 

■ When Medini Bad heard of the Sultan’s arrival at Deolah on 
the borders of Malwah, he sent Shadi Khan, Pith6ra,t Bhim 
Karanah Badan, Khdkhu, and U'gar Seri, to hold the fort of 
Mandu, while he marched against Dhrir. Alarmed at the 
strength of his adversary, he retreated to U'jain without 
fighting, and Sultan Muzaffar advanced to Mandu and in¬ 
vested the place. The trenches were allotted to different 
amirs, and every day the infidels sallied out and fougritj; 
Things went on in this way for some days, and the garrison 
was in difiBculties, when Medini conveyed a message to 
the besieged,§ directing them to open communications with 
Sultan Muzaffar, and, proposing peace and amity, to get an 
armistice for one month,‘upon a promise to surrender the 
fort at the end of that time and to beeome subjeetS of the 
Sultan; assuring them that in the meantime he, Medini 
Bad, would obtain such strong reinforcements from the Band, 
as would cause Sultan Muzaffar to withdraw without fighting, 

• According to the “Mirat-i-Ahmadi ” the Snltan started on the 4th 
Zi-l-Ka’dah, reached Deolah on tfie 15th of the same month, and arrived 
before Mandu on the 23rd. , 

t The “ Tab. AkbM ” and Firishtah both say that the command was con¬ 
fided to Eaf Kthdra, who seems to have been a son of Medini Eao. The 
fragment of the “ Tarikh-i-Muzaffar Shahi ” in the British Museum seems to 
confirm this. The lithographed copy also has this name, but not the others. 
It is hoped to give extracts from this latter work in Vol. II. Briggs calls 
him Bhdn Eai, and son to Medini Eao, vol. iv. p, 82. The Hyderabad' MS. 
also gives the name of Eaf Kthdra. 

^ I Accordi^ to the “ Tab. Akbarf Kiwam-ul-Mulk particularly dis¬ 
tinguished himself in repulsing one of these sallies and inflicting hea.vy loss 
on the enemy. 

§ The “ Tab. Akbarf " and Firisbtah say these messages wore sent to his 
son, who conducted the negotiations. 
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and retreat to Gujarat, never to enter upon so vain an enter¬ 
prise again. 

In accordance with these directions the infidels craftily 
opened communicationsj and sent out messengers with suitable 
offerings to Khudawand Khan, the wazir, and he took them to 
the presence of the Sulthn. The messengers, after paying 
due respect, said that the garrison humbly solicited an armis¬ 
tice for a month, to arrange for their families, and that they 
would evacuate the fort at the termination of the time. When 
the Sultan suggested that there might be some artifice or 
trickery in this proposal, the messengers protested on oath, 
and he granted a truce for a month.* The infidels at first 
apparently set about making preparations for the surrender, 
but they wrote secretly to Medini Rao that they had done as 
he desired, and that he should now fulfil his written promise, 
and should do everything in his power to save them from the 
consequences of their deceitful procrastination. 

Medini Rdo went to the Rand, and represented that in 
Hindustan, among the Hindus, there was no man greater than 
he, and that if he did not assist his own race, who else was to 
do so ? He presented to the Rana some celebrated elephants 
and valuable jewels which had belonged to Sultan Mahmud, 

* and which he had brought with him to give the Rana if he 
agreed to assist. The Rana consented to accept the elephants 

*• and jewels and to advance as far as Sarangpur, but said that 
afterwards he would act as circumstances should require. The 

• Rdna accordingly marched with a large army to Sarangpur, 
which is a city of Malwah, about fifty kos from Mandii. 

When this fact became known to Sultan Muzaffar he per- 

* The “ Tab. Aibari ” says that the Saltan rather doubted the sincerity 
of the offer, and was quite aware that the garrison expected assistance. 
Nevertheless, as the family of Sultan Mahmud was within the fort, he 
thought himself bound to treat. The “ Tarikh-i-Alff ” adds that both he and 
Mahmud were induced to treat, to avoid the heavy loss of life which would 
occur in the capture of so strong a fort. The “Tab. Akbari ” says that one 
condition of the truce was that the Sultan should fall back one march; and 
both that work and Firishtah say the Saltan actually retired for six kos (say 
twelve miles). 
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ceived the deceit and trickery of the garrison of the fort. Hfe 
detached ’A'dil Khan A'siri and Kiwam-ul-Mulk Sarang with 
a veteran force against the Bana, and directed his own forces 
to renew the siege and press it with increased ardour. They 
exerted themselves so strenuously that next day the fort was 
taken, and many infidels were slain ;* it is said that nineteen 
thousand infidels were counted lying dead. This happened in 
the year h. 924 (a.d. 1518) , and the date is found in this 
hemistich, Kad fath al Mandu Sultdn-nd. 

Said Jalal Bukhdri and Malik Mahmud used to say that 
the infidels seemed all to have become at once invisible, and 
the Malik, who was in the fight, used himself to tell the 
following story; " After the defeat of the infidels, when the 
gates were thrown open, I went up to the fort and wandered 
about among several houses; and whenever I found an infidel 
enemy I hastened to kill him. I found one house, the door of 
which was fastened inside. I thought there might be some 
infidels inside, so I broke it open. It was empty; but there 
was an underground room. I thought the infidels might be in 
that, so I rushed in shouting ‘ Allah, Allah!' when I perceived 
that there were between forty and fifty infidels lying dead, 
some of them with their heads cut off. One was still alive^ 
however, and I asked him how this came about. He said, I 
hid myself in this underground room in fear of my Hfe, when 
suddenly a party of men with drawn swords came in and 


* According to the “ Tarikh-i-AKi,” the storm continued for four days, the 
fighting being hand-to-hand, and with enormous losses on both sides. On 
the night of the fifth day, while the garrison were mostly asleep, the walls 
were successfully escaladed, and, a gate being thrown open, the place was 
carried by surprise. The Eajputs performed the johar. The “ Tab. Akbarf " 
confirms this story, and Firishtah’s account Taries only a little. Most autho¬ 
rities give the number of Hindus slain as nineteen thousand, but the “ Mirat- 
i-Ahmadf” says: “Some call it forty thousand; perhaps, if women and 
children ^ included, it may have approached'the latter number.” The“Miralir 
i-Ahmadi ” gives the date of the capture as the 2nd of Safar; but later on 
. Sultan Muzaffar is represented as visiting Sultan Mahmud on the 11th of 
Safar, three days after the capture. This would make the date the 8th of 
Safar. The latter date would give the duration of the siege (if it began on 
the 23rd Z£-1-Ka‘dah) as exactly seventy-five days, of which the last five were 
occupied in the storm, and the previous twenty by the truce. 
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kflled us all, cutting off our heads/ A little later he also 
surrendered his soul to HeU.” * * 

When the Sultdn entered the fortress some of his firiends 
congratulated him on having conquered Malwah, a country 
greater in extent than Gujar^it; hut as it had heen won hy his 
skill and valour, and nearly two thousand f Muhamadans had 
fallen in the sieg§, they asked what sense there could be in 
handing it over to Sultan Mahmud. The Sultdn, on hearing 
these remarks, at once left the fortress, and said to Mahmud, 
" Take care that none of my men get into the fort.” Mahmud 
expressed his obligation and devotion to the Sultdn, and re¬ 
quested him to make a stay there as a guest. Sultan Muzaffar 
replied that he would pay him a visit three days later, J hut 
did not think it advisable to remain longer at that time; and 
though Sultan Mahmud pressed him, he still refused. Some 
time after, the associates of the Sultdn asked him why he left 
the fortress so hastily, and he said he had done so because his 
men tempted him to retain the seat of the sovereignty belong- 
,ing to Mahmud; but he had entered on the war entirely as a 
duty to God, and he feared that if he remained there tempta¬ 
tion might shake his good resolution; and the weight of obliga¬ 
tion was notion Sultan Mahmud in this matter, but that Sultan 
Mahmud had conferred an obligation upon him, saying, 
“Through him I have had the opportunity of gaining this 
happiness and of seeing the desire of mine eyes.” 

When Sultan Kuth-ud-din defeated Sultdn Mahmud Khilji 
at Kapparhanj, there was a desperate battle and untold 
slaughter. In the confusion, which was like that of the Day 
of Eesurrection, the horse of Sultan Kntb-ud-din’s treasurer, 

* There is another story, which is nninteresting and of no historical valne, 
and is omitted here. Not all the MSS. give these anecdotes. 

t One MS. reads “ten thonsand.” 

i According to Firishtah, Mnzaffar at once marched towards Ujjain, near 
to which place Bans Sanka had arrived; but at Dhar was met by tidings 
frorf’A'dil Khan A'siri, who had been watching the Sana, that, on hearing 
of the fall of Mandu, he had promptly retired. The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” gives 
the same story. The “ Tab. Akbari ” also says he marched the day after the 
capture. 
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who was carrying the Sultdn’s jewelled sword-belt, galloped 
into the enemy’s ranSs. The treasurer fell ofE his horse and 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and they took the jewelled 
belt from him and gave it to Sultan Mahmud. It remained in 
the treasury of the Malwah Sultans. When the fort was 
stormed, the throne and a pair of armlets came into Sultan 
Muzaffar’s possession. Sultan Mahmud now sent the belt by 
his son—who had been a captive in the hands of the infidels, 
but was released on the storming of the fort—with a suitable 
sword and horse, and an invitation to a banquet, to Sultan 
Muzaflar. He accepted it, and dismissed the boy with much 
kindness and favour, and with many presents.* 

Sultan Mahmud desired the people of the eity to adorn it 
with mirrors, to whitewash their houses, and to lay down 
carpets in the streets, and exerted himself to the utmost to 
arrange all the preparations. On the eleventh of Safar, 
according to his promise to come on the third day, Sultan 
Muzaffar visited the fort, and all the people of the city, in 
enormous bands, great and small, male and female, came out 
to see him, standing on the walls and on the house-tops, and 
expressed their thanks and blessings. Sultan Mahmud enter¬ 
tained him most sumptuously. After the banquet^he conducted 
him round the palace. Unexpectedly they entered a building 
in which there was a quadrangle, painted and gilded, with 
rooms all round. As soon as they were in the middle the 
doors of all the rooms opened, and the women of Sultan 
Mahmud appeared at them, beautifully dressed and adorned, 
and looking like huris and paris. It is said that Sultdn 
Mahmud had two thousand beautiful women in his house. 
The Sultans of Mandu were all very luxurious to an incredible 
extent, more especially Sultan Ghifc-ud-din; so much so that, 
if a person indulges in excessive luxury, it is to this day said 

* This story is not in any MS., bnt only in the lithographed edition."* The 
throne and armlets meant were apparently part of the Gujarat regalia 
taken when Kntb-nd-din’a treasury was plundered, during the battle of 
Kapparbanj. 
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of him, “ He is as luxurious as Ghias-ud-din,” which is equi¬ 
valent to saying that if he does not turn to better ways he will 
be brought to sorrow. No one was ever allowed to intrude 
upon the Sultdn. Twice only in all his reign were tidiri^s of 
sorrow brought to him. Once,, when his son-in-law died, none 
of-his wazirs or nobles dare tell him the news, nor of the 
women within the palace was one found willing to tell him. 
At last they were obliged to make his daughter meet him with 
her head dressed in white. When the Sultan saw her, he 
said, “ Oh, I suppose her husband must be dead, as she is in 
white clothes.” The other instance was when Sultan Bahlol 
Lodi plundered some of the parganahs of Chanderi, and it was 
necessary to tell the Sultan. None of his wazirs dared boldly 
to tell him, but they made him aware of it by means of a band 
of Hindus, who dressed up themselves as Afghans, and, 
mimicking the operation of plundering, mentioned the names 
of the parganahs. When he understood, he said, “ What! is 
the Governor of Chanderi a corpse, that he does not revenge 
himself on some of Bahlol’s parganahs?” Sultan Mahmud’s 
women brought plates full of gems and golden ornaments like 
the peacocks of Heaven, for Sultan Muzaffar. Sultan Mu- 
zaffar, when he saw them, said, “ To look on what is unlawful 
is a crime.” Sultan Mahmud said that they and all he had 
were at Sultan Muzaffar’s disposal. The latter thanked him, 
but begged that they might return within the pardah ; and at 
a signal they all instantly disappeared like fairies. When they 
came out of the palace Sultan Muzaffar took leave and retired 
to his own house.* 

It is said that when Sultan Mahmud fled for refuge to 
Sultan Mxizaffar, as above related, Medini Bao made no diffe¬ 
rence whatever in the expenses of Mahmud’s harem—provisions 
and clothes, perfumes and money, were suppbed as before 
without any alteration. Once a day he (Medini Bao) used to 

* This story as to Ghias-nd-dm occvirs only in the HyderabW MS. and the 
lithographed edition. 
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go into the darbdr, and vow and protest that he had done 
nothing disloyal to Sultan Mahmud, or which ought to offend 
him and drive him from his pountry; and he would say,. 
" WHte and ask him to take care of his country and 
appoint another wazir, for I am wOling to be his slipper- 
hearer." Affairs were managed just as before j and as regm'ds 
the harem, the eunuchs attended to it just as in the days of 
Sult^ln Mahmud. 

On the day of the taking of the fort, Shadi Kh^n and 
Pithora Ehdkhu, two of the chief men, were killed.* 
Bhim Karan and Badan escaped by a window, and fled to 
Medina Eiio. It is said that Badan was so horrified at the 
slaughter of the people in the fort that, after speaking a few 
words to Medina Rad, he asked for a cup of water, and died as 
soon as he had drunk it.f The sight of this alarmed Medim 
R6d and the Rand, and the former said, “ All my relations and 
tribesmen are dead,j: and our wives and children are captives 
in the hands of the Muhamadans, so what is there to live 
for ? " He would have killed himself, but the Rdna prevented 
him, and took him away with him,§ and went off to Chitdr. 
It is said he marched thirty-seven hos in one night, on his 
retreat, without halting. 


♦ The " Mirat-i-Ahmadi ” says : “ The ‘ Mirat-i-Sikandan ’ and ‘ Tankh-i- 
UnzafEar-Shahi ’ giro the names of seven chiefs of note who fell in the fort.” 

t Firishtah explains this by saying that the man was so agitated sind 
excited while telling the story, that he burst the bandages of his wounds 
which being very serious, he bled to death before the haemorrhage could be 
stopped. The man’s name is variously given as Hadan or Badan. 

J Including his son Pithora. 

§ It was apparently the intelligence thus received that decided the EanS 
to retreat as before described. ^ It may be as well to note here the ultimate 
fete of Medinf E4d. Eani Sinks made over to him the provinces of Chanderf- 
Crigrhn, &o., and he himself made the strong fort of Chanderi his residence! 
He fought under Bans Sanka, at the battle of Ksnvrah, against the Emperor 
Bibar. He was afterwards besieged in Chanderi by the Emperor, who 
offered him terms, and to give him Shamsibid, in the Doib, in exchange for 
Chmiddri; but Medinf Eid made a stubborn and nearly successful defence. 
Babar was nearly compelled to raise the siege, but an assault at the last 
moment succeeded. The Bijputs, overpowered, performed the johar, and 
then Mddinf Bid and the others fell by each other’s swords and died. 
(Erskine’s “India,” vol. i. pp. 479-84i Briggs’ “Firishtah,” vol. ii. pp. 
59, eo.) 
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'A'dil Khan, who was at Dipalpur, fifteen kos from Mandu, 
heard of the Rena's flight, and wrote to Sultdn Muzaffar 
asking permission to pursue him ; but the Sultan did not con¬ 
sider it expedient, and recalling ’A'dil Khan, set off fiSr his 
capital.* Sultan Mahmud accompanied him to Deolah, and 
there took leave of him. A'saf Khan and several amirs were 
left by Sultan Muzaffar to support Sultdn Mahmud. The 
Sultan desired them not to receive the smallest coin from 
Sultan Mahmud, on pain of his heavy displeasure. ’A'dil 
Khan A'siri also took leave here, and went to A'sir and Bur- 
hanpiir. . After a few days’ hunting in this neighbourhood, the 
Sultan marched in triumph to I'dar; f thence he went to Mu- 
hamadabad, and passed the hot season and rains there in 
ease and pleasure, giving his army rest from the fatigues 
of the campaign.' 

In the year h. 925, Sultdn Mahmud Khilji marched to sarkdr 
Gdgrun, where he attacked Bhim Karan, who has been already 
mentioned,! and who was in possession of the place, and, having 
made him prisoner, put him to death. In consequence of 
this, the Rana led out a powerful army against Sultan Mah¬ 
mud, and a great battle was fought. The infidels were several 
fold more numerous than the Musulmdns, but, notwithstanding 
their inferiority of numbers, the soldiers of Islam fought 
valiantly till they were overwhelmed, and great numbers 
became martyrs. Sultan Mahmud bore himself bravely, and 
made repeated charges, but he received several wounds, and his 

* The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” states that the very day the fort of Mandu fell, 
Mnza&ar Shah moved out against the Bana. It was after his return, 
apparently, that the feasts given by Mahmud took place. 

t The reason of this “ hunting expedition ” is explained by th6 “ Tarikh- 
i-AJfi,” Firishtah, and the “ Tab. Akbari.” It seems that during the 
Sultan’s absence at Mandu, Bai Mai, who had been expelled from Tdar, 
came down from the hiUs and sacked a portion of the Pattan district, in¬ 
cluding the town of 6flw4rah(?). Nasrat-ul-MnIk had met and repulsed 
him, but the Sultan went to I'dar to make inquiries, and to arrange for an 
expedition into the hills in the following year, for the punishment of Bai 
Mai and the Bajah of Bijanagar, who sheltered him. 

t See above, p. 256. Bhim Karan is said to have been a deputy of Medini 
Bad, and was holding Gagrun(?) for him. He was certainly one of his 
chief officers, and very probably a relative. 
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horse ako was wounded and disabled, so that Mahmud became 
a prisoner in the hands of the Bana. 

This defeat greatly disturbed Sultan Muzaflar, and he sent a 
force to protect the fort of Mandii. On hearing this the Rdna 
returned to the fortress of Chitor, which was his usual abode. 
When Sultan Mahmud fell wounded on the field, some soldiers 
informed the who came and raised him up respectfully, 

and carried him in his own pdlH to Chitor. Through fear of 
the Muhamadan Sultana* whose dominions bordered on Mandii, 
such as Ibrihim Lodi PadshMi of Dehli, Sultan Muzaflar of 
Gujarat, and others, the Bana treated Sultan Mahmud with all 
possible tenderness. When his wounds were healed, the RSnd 
escorted Mahmud with all honour for some marches, and then 
bidding farewell, sent him away back to Mandii. 

In this year Sultan MuzaflTar went from Muhamadabad to 
rdar,t and hunted there for some time. He dismissed Nasrat- 
ul-Mulk, who was in charge of Fdar, and appointed in his 
place Malik Husain Bahmani, entitled Nizam-ul-Mulk, a man 
renowned for bravery. The Sultan then went to Ahmadabdd. 

The waztrs were very much displeased at this affair (viz. 
the appointment of Nizam-ul-Mulk, apparently because he was 
a foreigner, and not one of themselves), and made known their 
dissatisfaction to the Sultan, who said in reply, “ I have now 
found a man who can teach you all. It is no use to object.” 
The wazirs therefore set themselves to watch for an opportunity 
of ruining Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

In the year h. 926 (a.d. 1520), a certain wandering minstrel 
observed in public, before Nizam-ul-Mulk, that there was no 


* This remark is hardly generous. The Bana’s conduct could hardly hare 
been more magnanimous than it was throughout; while Mahmud had little 
beyond personal courage to recommend him. The Gujarati contingent com¬ 
manded by A'saf Khan was present, and suffered severely in this battle. 
A'saf Khan’s son was amongst the slain. 

t This was the expedition planned the previous year. From the “ Tarikh- 
i-Alfi ” and Firishtah it does not appear that much was accomplished. Eai 
Mai sought refuge in Bijanagar, and the Sultan’s troops got a good deal of 
plunder. The Sultan seems to have been dissatisfied with Nasrat-ul-Mulk, 
and to have superseded him by Nizam-ul-Mulk, afterwards entitled Mnbariz- 
ul-Mulk. 
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rajah equal to the Rana in all Hindustan, saying : “ He pro¬ 
tects Rai Mai, the Rdjah of I'dar, and you may stay a little 
time in I'dar, it will eventually come back again into the 
hands of Rai Mai.” Nizdm-ul-Mulk said, “ What sort of a 
dog is the Rana, and how can he protect Rai Mai ? Here I 
sit, why does he not come ? ” The man replied that he was 
coming soon, and Nizam-ul-Mulk said that if he did not come 
he would be no better than a dog; moreover, he called for 
a dog, and having had it tied up at the door of the darbdr, 
he said, “ If the Rana does not come, he will be like this 
dog.” * 

The bard went off and repeated this story to the Rana, who 
writhed like a snake, and, throwing off his upper garments, at 
once marched to the town of Sirohi. The Sultan, when he 
heard of this, was desirous of sending reinforcements; but 
some of his courtiers,t who disliked Nizam-ul-Mulk, said, 
“What power has the Rdni to contend against your officers? 
Messengers also just then brought intelligence that the Rdn^ 
had returned to Chitor. This news was, indeed, at the time, 
in accordance with fact. The Sultan then appointed Kiwam- 
ul-Mulk to hold Ahmadabad, and he himself went to Mu- 
hamadabdd. 

The Rana then turned again and came to Bagar, which lies 
to the east of I'dar. Niz^m-ul-Mulk reported the fact to the 
Sultan, and stated that the Rana was at Bagar with forty 
thousand horse, and was threatening I'dar, and that the nominal 
garrison of I'dar amounted in all to five thousand horse, but 
that the majority of the men had gone to AhmadabM. The 
ministers did not deliver this despatch to the Sultan, but 
maliciously kept it back. After a while they considered that 
the fact could not he hidden from the King, and they informed 


* All the authorities give this anecdote, and it is probably true, 
t From the sequel it will be seen that the leaders of this intrigue were 
Kiwam-ul-Mulk Sarang, and Malik Kdti. The expressions used by some 
authorities almost imply that they encouraged the Bans to make this attack. 
X According to some versions, “to set his foot in your country.’’ 
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him of -the circumstances. When he asked their advice fliey 
perfidiously represented that “ Nizara-ul-Mulk was continually 
sending alarming nevrs. When the Rana went to Sirohi 
before, he wrote to say that he had designs upon I'dar. The 
Band has now come to Bagar to receive tribute, and we are 
written to about I'dar. We have our spies there, and these 
will write the actual facts." * Thus the misconduct of these 
ministers,t whose aim was to ruin Nizam-ul-Mulk, cmised 
great injury to their sovereign, and led to the life-blood of 
many Musulmans being shed. 

Through their misrepresentations there was delay in sending 
reinforcements, and the Bdna, acting energetically, came down 
swiftly upon I'dar in great force. Nizam-ul-Mulk, who in 
the interim had been entitled Mubariz-ul-Mulk, greatly desired 
to fight, but his friends and associates restrained him, saying 
that it was quite out of the question to oppose the Band, who 
had forty thousand horse, with their small force, not number¬ 
ing more than nine hundred horsemen; to take such a step 
was to give themselves over knowingly and wilfully to death, 
was like walking into a pit in broad daylight and with open 
eyes. The Sultdn's best interests would be greatly prejudiced 
by such an attempt, and it could only bring the State into dis¬ 
repute. However strongly they argued, still Mubdriz-ul-Mulk 
always came back to his original proposal. At length, after 
much discussion, they resolved on going to Ahmadnagar, to 
hold the fortress until the Sultan could arrive to their assis¬ 
tance, and then to offer battle in the open. 

In the end they started for Ahmadnagar, taking Mubdriz-ul- 
Mulk with them. One hundred men, however, of the Sultdn’s 
Silahddri horsej agreed with one another to devote themselves 
to death, and to remain in I'dar, but so that Mubdriz-ul-Mulk 

» The “ Tarikh-i-AM ” says that the Rajputs of Dlingarptir and Bans- 
balah aU crowded to the Bana’s standard, till he had an army of forty 
thousand horse and foot, and one hundred and fifty elephants. 

t See note t on p. 2^. 

j Silahddri. These were irregnlar cavalry, finding their own horses and 
arms. 
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should know nothing of the matter. When the Eana arrived 
at I'dar they sallied out, and were all slain. Their leader was 
Malik Bakhan O'nthariah ; and the cause of this act was that 
some of the wazirs had said to Malik Bakhan, “ You must do 
something to put Nizam-ul-Mulk to shame.They say also 
that another minstrel had, in order to flatter Nizdm-nl-Mulk, 
recited a verse in Hindi to the effect that the Band’s forces 
were like cranes, while the troops of Hizdm-nl-Mulk would 
swoop down on them like falcons. WThen the Band entered 
I'dar he said to this minstrel, “ Where are those royal falcons 
of which you spoke ?Just then these brave men charged out 
and attacked the advanced troops of the Bdnd, and put them 
to flight; and the minstrel retorted, “ There, they have come, 
those royal falcons of which I spoke ! ” 

On the way to Ahmadnagar they fell in with Khizr Khdn 
Asad-ul-Mulk, Ghdzi Khdn Shujd’-ul-Mulk, and Sdif Khdn, 
who were on their way to I'dar to reinforce them. These 
chiefs said to Mubdriz-ul-Mulk, “ You ought to have remained 
in I'dar. We, too, were on our way thither, that we all might 
join and fight the Bdnd. The Bdnd will now presently come 
to Ahmadnagar, and we will never consent to show fear of the 
'infidel, and shut ourselves up behind waBs. We will fight in 
the open,* though it would have been better for us to do so in 
I'dar.” Mubdriz-ul-Mulk replied, “ My friends here thought 
it advisable to fall back on Ahmadnagar, though I was very 
unwilling to do so. Yours is the best possible advice; I quite 
agree in what you say.” As this interview took place close by 
Ahmadnagar, they went on thither together. Early next 
morning they all assembled, and drew up in battle array out¬ 
side the city. The total muster-roll of the Muhamadan force 

* The “Tab. Akbari” says that the 'reason why Mubariz-ul-Mnlk decided 
to give battle in the open, was because he was taunted by the bard whom 
he had, as above stated, insulted in darbdr. This man said to him that he 
advised him to shut himself up in the fort, and then the Kana, having 
watered his horse in the river which runs beneath the fort, would probably 
be content, and return home. Mubiriz-ul-Mulk said that he never would 
permit the Bana to do this. Firishtah notices this story also. 
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was twelve hundred horse and one thousand infantry mus¬ 
keteers. 

The day had not passed when the Bnna's forces came in view 
on every side. Out of the thousand and two hundred, made up 
of the force of Muhariz-nl-Mulk and the followers of the nobles, 
four hundred horse devoted themselves to death, and advancing 
in front upon the enemy, and shouting, “ Allah, Allah!" 
charged the enemy’s advanced guard, and routed them, driving 
them back at the point of the sword upon their centre. The 
centre, also, they threw into confusion, and drove twenty 
thousand horse before them for the space of one kos, cutting 
them down all the time, until at last the party disappeared 
from the sight of the rest of their own force, which was on 
their rear, and who believed that all were killed. Not one of 
them turned his back on the enemy, or sought to make his 
way back to Ahmadnagar. However, as has been said, these 
death-seeking warriors broke the enemy's vanguard and centre 
also; but in doing this, Ghdzi Khdn, Iradat Khdn, and SuMn 
Shah, who were the leaders of these valiant men, were wounded, 
and many of their followers were slain. Many were left 
wounded on the field, and very few escaped unhurt. 

Mubdriz-ul-Mulk’s friends,* considering that if a man runs' 
his head against a rock he may break his head, but will hardly 
break the rock, laid hold of his reins and, without consulting 
his wishes, carried him oflF the field towards the fort of Ahmad¬ 
nagar, quite believing that the garrison was still occupying that 
post; but on arriving at the fort gate they perceived that 
before their arrival the garrison had already evacuated the 
fort, and had retreated. Mubariz-ul-Mulk and Safdar Khan 
made for the town of Bami, which is ten kos from Ahmad¬ 
nagar on the Ahmaddbad road, but, quitting the direct road, 
chose another. Asad-ul-Mulk and others went by the direct 

* Firishtah says Mubariz-nl-Mnlk was wounded severely. The tei; of 
all the MSS. is more or less corrupt in this place; but the present veision 
has been made after a comparison of all, and is probably a pretty cc^rect 
approximation to the original text of the history. t 

I 
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road. The infidels, pursuing, overtook Asad-ul-Mulk, who 
faced about, and gave battle, hut was slain with all his follow¬ 
ing, and his elephant, with all its equipage, fell into the enemy’s 
hands. 

The E.^na took the town of Ahmadnagar, sacked it, and 
carried away captive all the inhabitants. At night-fall he 
summoned his chief officers, and consulted with them. Some 
observed that Ahmadabad was only thirty kos distant, and it 
would be well to make a rapid march thither and plunder the 
place. But the Bana said, " Pour hundred Musulman horse¬ 
men have defeated twenty thousand, and have killed a thousand 
good soldiers. If they assemble four thousand men and give 
battle, you will not be equal to meeting them. None of my 
ancestors have ever reached such a pitch of heroism or done 
such a deed ; for the present we must be content. 

The grdssiahs of Gujardt, who had joined the Ednd, said : 
“ If you will not attack Ahmaddbad, let us plunder the town 
of Barnagar, which is close by, and then let us return, for the 
inhabitants of that place are merchants who are very rich, 
and our men will get a great deal of plunder.” Accordingly 
the Band marched to Barnagar; but the inhabitants of the 
place were all Brdhmans, who met together, and came before 
the Bdnd and said: “ Por twenty-two generations we have 
dwelt in this town, and no one has ever attempted any violence 
or oppression upon us. You are the King of India* and of 
the Hindus; why should we suBer wrong at your hands ? ” 
The Band, therefore, would not permit the plunder of Bar¬ 
nagar, but, having accepted tribute, he came away and en¬ 
camped in the vicinity of Bisalnagar. The local officer of that 
place shut himself up in the fort,t and the Band’s men attacked 
the fort and beleaguered it till the hour of evening prayer. In 

* Some MSS. read, “King of Hind' wa Ahind,*’ but the reading of the 
text seems preferable. 

t According to the “ Tab. Akbarf,” this officer, so far from shutting him¬ 
self up in the fort, “ came out to seek martyrdom, and obtained it, as did 
several of his follovfers.” 
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the fighting and consequent confusion the town of Bisalnagar 
was plundered. 

At night a panic fell upon "the Sana’s camp, for it ^as said 
that Malik 'A'in-ul-Mulk and Fateh Khan,ya^frrfora of the 
subah of Pattan, were approaching'. The army remained under 
arms all night, and in the morning the Ran^ turned his face 
back to Tdar, and from thence went to his own country. 

On the very day of the battle, Kiwam-ul-Mulk, governor of 
Ahmaddbad, had marched out to support Muh^riz-uKMulk, 
and went as far as the village of Malad,* seven kos from 
Ahmadabad. Some fugitives from the defeated army came 
there and reported that Mub^^riz-nl-Mulk, Safdar Kh4n, and 
Ghazi E^han were killed. Kiwam-ul-Mulk halted at Malad, 
and wrote a despatch with this information to the Sultan. On 
the third day he was informed that Mubariz-ul-Mulk and 
Safdar Khan were alive, and staying at the village of Sdwanp^l, 
in the parganah of Kari. The author of the "T^rikh-i- 
Bahddar-Shdhi ” states that Kiwdm-ul-Mulk sent him (the 
author) to bring in Mubariz-ul-Mulk, so that Kiwam-ul-Mulk 
might concert with him measures for pursuing the Sani. He 
accordingly brought him to the village of Malad, where the two 
nobles had an interview. Intelligence arrived that the Sana 
had left I'dar and was marching back to Chitor. So the author 
of the “Tdrikh-i-Bahadar-Shahi,” in company with Mubdriz- 
ul-Mnlk, left Kiwam-ul-Mulk and went to Ahmadnagar. On 
the sixteenth day after the fight they performed the obse¬ 
quies of those who had been slain in it, and killed sixty koUs 
of Kanth who had come into Ahmadnagar to carry oflF grain; f 
but the next morning, in consequence of scarcity of supplies, 
they fell back to the town of Par|mtij. 

* This name is varioosly written. The reading adopted is that of the 
lithographed text. 

t The “ Tab. Akbari ” and other anthorities exp&in that the grdssiahs 
and hSl'Cs from I'dar and the vicinity, having conceived a contempt of 
Mnbariz-nl-Mnlk from bis recent defeat, came down to plunder, and sns- 
tamed a heavy defeat. According to the “-Tab. Atbarf,” sixty-one grdssiah 
chiefs of note were slain. 
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Sultdn MuzaflFar sent ’Imad-ul-Mnlk and Kaisar Klito with 
a large army and a hundred elephants. They marched to 
Ahmadabad, and from thence to MaUd, i^ere they were 
joined by Kiwdm-ul-Mulk, and went on with him to Parantij. 
There they wrote to the Sultdn, informing him that the 
accursed Eana had retired to Chitor, and expressing their 
desire to follow him if the Sultan would so command. He 
replied that the rainy season was at hand ; that they were to 
pass the rains in Ahmadnagar,^ and at its conclusion march 
out to punish the infidel Rfina. The amirs came to Ahmad- 
nagar, and there stayed. After the rains were over, the allow¬ 
ances for the whole army were increased from ten to twenty 
per cent., and a year’s pay was issued from the treasury, so 
that every man might provide himself with what was requisite 
for the campaign. 

The Sultan himself left Muhamadfibad in the month of 
Shawwfil, and went to the village of Halol, three kos distant. 
From thence he proceeded by regular marches to Ahmadabad, 
where he took up his quarters in the buildings of Ghatmandol, 
near the Kankariah tank. Here he was joined by Malik Aifiz, 
governor of tbe district of Sorath, who brought twenty thou¬ 
sand horse, with artillery and many gunners. He was received 
by the Sultan at an interview, and asked what necessity there 
was for the Sultan himself to march against the infamous 
Eana, and said : “ If the business be left to me, by the help 
of God and His Majesty’s good fortune, I will bring back tbe 
Eana ahve in chains, or scatter his life to the wind of death.” 
This proposition pleased the Sultan. In the month of Muhar- 
ram, a h. 927 (December, a.d. 1520), he marched from Ghat¬ 
mandol to the village of Harsil, three kos from the city, and 
there encamped. He summoned thither the army of Ahmad- 
nagar, which came and was incorporated with his force. Here 
Malik Aiaz reiterated and pressed his request, and the Sultan 

• Firishtah says the Sultan would on no account allow Ahmadnagar to 
he abandoned, and therefore ordered the chiefs to advance and hold it. 
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gave him a robe of honour and appointed him to the duty. 
The author of the “ Tdrikh-i-Bahddar-Shahi writes that the 
army of Malik Aiaz consisted of one hundred thousand horse 
and a hundred elephants, and that with Kiwam-ul-Mulk were 
sent twenty thousand horse and twenty elephants. These two 
large armies marehed to Morasah, and from thence to the 
village of Dhamolah, in the district of Bagar, where they 
encamped.* 

Detachments were sent out to ravage all the country round, 
for the Rajah of Bagar had joined the Rana in his attack. 
Dungarpur, which was the residence of this rajah, was burnt 
and reduced to ashes. They then marched, by way of S^ig- 
warah to Bansbalah. It so happened that Shuj^’-ul-Mulk and 
Safdar Kh^in, with Mujahid-ul-Mulk, were on guard on the 
extreme flank of the camp, with two hundred light horse, when 
a man informed them that the Rdjah of Bansb^ah,t and some 
relatives of M^dini R^io, with a body of men, were lying two 
Ms off in the hills. These amirs immediately mounted and set 
off towards the hills. When the sentinels of the infidels saw 
that the Musulm^ns were advancing with a small number of 
men, they came out and gave battle. On that day each brave 
Musulman had to fight against ten men, and prodigies of valour 
and exertion were exhibited. In the end the breeze of victory 
blew upon the standards of Islam, and the infidels were defeated. 
Altogether seven or eight Mnsulmans obtained martyrdom, 
and many of the wretched infidels were put to the sword.J 

* The power and magnificence of Malik Aiaz has been already described. 
The “ Tab. Akbari ” says, while he was still at Morasah, the Sultan sent up 
Taj Khan and Nizam-ul-Mulk with reinforcements. Malik Aiaz remonstrated 
with the Sultan, saying that so large a force was unnecessary, and sent back 
some of the elephants. The “Tab. Akbari” says that from Morasah the 
force marched to Dabal, and sent out detachments to ravage the country. 
Safdar Khan was sent against the Bajputs of Lakia Kdt, a very inaccessible 
place. He killed many of them, and brought back the rest captive. 

t The Eajah of Bansbalah’s name was apparently Udi Singh; for the 
“ Tab. Akbari ” and Krishtah give that name. TJgar Sen (whom Firishtah 
designates as “Ugar Sen J’urbiah”) was another leader. The latter was, 
the “Tab. Akbari” says, wounded in this fight. 

J According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” seventy Bajputs were left dead on the 
field. 
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When intelligence of what was going on reached the camp, 
great bodies of men mounted and hastened forward. But 
before they arrived the victory was won, and'the Musolm^ns 
were returning triumphant. This display of Musulm^n 
valour dismayed the infidels and made the heart of the Ban4 
dejected. 

After this the army of Islam continued its march, and, pass¬ 
ing through the ghat of Kaijhi, reached and invested the fort 
of Mandisdr, which belonged to the R^na, and was held for 
him by Awasuk Mai Rajput. This fort was very strong, the 
walls were ten gaj thick, and half of the fort, from its foun¬ 
dation upwards, was of hard stone, .the upper half being of 
burnt brick; it was built by Sultan Hoshang, King of Mandu 

The Rdna with a large army advanced to the village of 
Nadesi, twelve k6s from Mandisor, and encamped. Malik 
Ai£z dug mines, raised covered ways, and pressed the siege of 
Mandisor; but Kiw4m-ul-Mulk and other amirs were not on 
good terms with him. The R4n4 now sent wakils to Malik 
Ai4z to state that he had been guilty of a great and inexcusable 
fault; but if the Malik would have mercy, and pardon him, and 
intercede with the Sultan for him * he would execute a docu¬ 
ment promising henceforth to do nothing inconsistent with 
submission and obedience. He also promised to return the 
elephants and the female captives, and whatever had fallen 
into his hands after the battle of Abmadnagar, to the Sultan, 
with such an increase of tribute as might be determined. 
Snltdn Mahmud Khilji, of Mandu, now joined the royal army 
with his forces. 

Silahdi, a Tuar f Rajput by tribe, was on his way from the 

* The “Tab. Akbari” says the object of the Bini was to send envoys to 
the Sultan. It says that Malik Aiaz was induced to listen to these pro¬ 
posals (though the trenches were complete and the saps mu up to the walls, 
so that the fall of the fort was only a question of a day or so), by the dis¬ 
affection and insubordinaHon of Kiwam-nl-Mulk and those who sided with him. 
This is quite in accordance with Kiwam-nl-MuIk’s character; and though the 
Sultdn eventually blamed Malik Aiaz for coming to terms, it is not clear that 
he had not good reason for doing so. 

f This description of Silahdi’s tribe is only in MS. A, and there doubtful. 

18 
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fort of Raism, with ten thousand horse, to have an interview 
with Malik Ai^z, but Medini R46 went and met him on the 
way and enticed him over to the Rana. All the Rajahs of the 
country round went to the support of the Ran^. Thus on 
both sides enormous forces were assembled. But the enter¬ 
prise of Malik Aiaz did not advance, in consequence of the ill- 
feeling entertained against him by the amirs* Kiwam-ul-Mulk 
and the others, who were old proteges of Sultan Muzaffar and 
of his predecessors. 

No progress was made in the siege of the fort, and out of 
spite to Kiwam-ul-Mulk and his friends, Malik Aiaz agreed to 
make peace. Kiwam-ul-Mulk was very discontented, and 
proposed to Sultan Mahmud that they should unite their 
forces and attack the Rand.f The Sultan expressed his 
willingness. But as Malik Aiaz was commander-in-chief of 
the army, and a household servant of Sultdn Muzaffar, the 
Sultan winked at what was going on, and Malik Aidz con¬ 
cluded peace with the Ran^ without informing the Sultdn or 
Kiwam-ul-Mulk, and marched off to the distance of ten k6s,% 

• See above. Both the “ Tab. Akbari” and Firishtah say that Kiwam-nl- 
Mnlk had nm his saps right up to the walls, and was ready to make an 
assault, when, out of jealousy, Malik Aiaz forbad it. The “Tab. Akbari” 
and Firishtah both say that, on the next day, Mubariz-ul-Mulk and some other 
officers started, without orders, to make an attack on their own account; but 
Malik Aiaz sent Malik Toghluk Fuladi after them and brought them back. 
Malik Aiaz had a sap of his own ready, and a mine under one of the bastions, 
and fired the mine, iutending^to make an assault. (The mine at this time was 
not usually charged with gunpowder, but the foundations of the walls, being 
undermined, were supported by timbers, and these being set on fire, when 
burnt left the walls above without foundation, and they toppled down.) The 
mine was successful, and brought down the bastion; but it was found that 
the Rajputs had retrenched the ground behind, and the breach was not 
practicable. 

t The “ Tabakat-i-Akbari ” and Firishtah say that there was a meeting 
between the leaders of the discontented party and Sultan Mahmud, and that 
they had actually fixed on the following Thursday for an independent assault. 
The meeting was at once betrayed to Malik Aiaz by one of those present, 
and he then sent an officer to remonstrate with Sultan Mahmud, much 
in the terms that Sultan Mahmud is here reported to have employed to 
Kiwam-ul-Mulk. 

I According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” he marched to “ Khiljipur ” the very 
morning which the discontented nobles had fixed for their attack; and when 
he retired, Malik Aiaz is said to have given out that he was only retiring 
to Diu, to prepare for a new campaign in the ensuing year, when the Sultan 
would take the field in person. 
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and halted there. Sultan Mahmud also, forgetful of his duty, 
came to terms with the Rand, ou condition that the Bdnd gave 
up the Sultan’s son, whom he held a prisoner, and made a 
suitable present Sultan Mahmud then told Kiwdm-ul-Mulk 
that Malik Aiaz was commander of the army, and as he stated 
that he was acting under the directions of Sultdn Muzaffar, 
it would be very wrong for them to do anything against the 
wishes of the Sultdn. He then went back to Mandu. Al¬ 
though the amirs were very much dissatisfied, they could not 
do anything. Finally Malik Aiaz marched back to Gujarat. 

When they reached Ahmadabad, the .Sultan was very cold 
to Malik Aiaz, and all the people of Gujarat called him 
“ coward.’^ The Sultan gave out that, after the rains, he 
would himself renew the campaign. He dismissed Malik 
Aiaz to Sorath, and, in consequence of his displeasure, he did 
not give the Malik the usual robe of honour on his taking 
leave. 

The Sultdn passed the rainy season at Muhamadabad, and 
at its termination, in the year h. 929 (a.d. 1523), he com¬ 
menced his intended expedition against the Rana and marched 
to Ahmadabad. There the son of the Rana brought to him 
the elephants and tribute agreed upon,* so the expedition was 
given up. Shortly after, the Sultan went on a hunting ex¬ 
cursion to Jhalawar, and after enjoying himself for a while he 
returned to Ahmadabad, where he stayed during the hot 
weather and the rainy season in ease and comfort. Thence 
he sent back the son of the Rana. In this same year Malik 
Aiaz died. When the Sultan was informed of it he said,t “ The 
life of Malik Aidz has come to its close; it would have been 
better if he had been killed fighting against the Rana, for then 

* According to the “ Tab. Ahbari ” and Firiahtah this coni'Se was pursued 
by the Sana in accordance with secret advice sent to him by Malik Aiaz the 
previous year, after the conclusion of the treaty. The Kana’s son seems 
to have advanced as far as Morasah, and thence to have announced his 
advent to the Sultan. 

t Accorchng to the “ Tab. Akbari ” the Snltan grieved much for the loss 
of Malik Aiaz. 
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he would hare been a martyr/’ He confirmed the mansab of 
Ai^z to his eldest son, Is^hak, and when he called for the 
treasure of Sorath, Is,hdk sent it with many precious stuffs. 

The Sultdn proceeded, by way of Kapparbanj, from Ahmad- 
to Mahmudabdd, where he passed the rainy season. 
Afterwards, at the beginning of the year n, 930 (a.d. 1524), 
he went out to Mordsah to look after the administration of 
his territories.* He entirely rebuilt and refortified the fort of 
Mordsah. When the hot season was near he set out for Ah- 
maddbdd. On the way his chief wife, Bibi Bdni, mother of 
Prince Sikandar Khan^ died. She was a counsellor of right 
judgment and of great influence in the affairs of the kingdom, 
and lavished a mother’s care on all, high and low. She was 
noted in her day for the singular firmness of her decisions. 
She was buried in the mausoleum of the Sultdn’s mother, 
near Ghatmandol, where the Sultan remained three days, and 
then returned to Ahmadabdd; he was much grieved at the 
death of the Bibi, and was so affected that he was ill for some 
days. When he recovered he went to Muhamaddbad and 
there passed the rainy season. 

About this time ’A'lam Khdn,t son of Sultdn Bahlol, who 

* According to Finsbtah there had been an insnrrection in those parts, 
which called for his intervention. 

f ’A'lam Khan appears'to have been a conunon name in the Lodi tribe. 
Three of them are mentioned in this history, of whom the ’A'lam Khan 
here spoken of was the most important. He may be called ’A'lam Khan (1.). 
He was a son of Bahlol Lodi, the founder of the Lodi dynasty of Dehli, brother 
to Sikandar Bahlol, and ancle of Ibrahim Shah, the two sncceeding kings. 
He seems to have shown a tnrbnlent disposition in his brother Sikandar’s 
lifetime, and he appears to have been more or less in revolt against Ibrfi- 
him Shah, when, as here stated, he took refuge with Mnzaffar Shah at 
Gnjaiat. His attempt against his brother, here mentioned, having failed, 
he took refuge with the Emperor Babar at Kabul. He was protected and 
made use of by Babar, but, making a somewhat rash advance against Dehlf, 
in which he exhibited no great generalship, he was defeated. He was at 
this time alienated from Babar, and did not fly to him, but took refuge in 
the Lower Himalaya range. ’A'lam Elh^, however, again Joined Babar, and 
held a command under him at the battle of Kanwah against Bana Sanga, 
but seems, according to Badadn^ to have gone into rebellion at Jdnpur, in 
937 A.H. He was then sent by Babar, as a prisoner, to Badakshi.n, but 
escaped thence, and found his way through Biluohistan and Sind to G-ujarat, 
where he was protected by Baha^ 8h&. His son, Tatar K^n Lodi, who 
had previously fled to Gujarat, joined him here, and was employ^ by 
Bah^dar Shah to march on Dehli, to^cr^te a diversion, when Hummun 
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had come (to.Gujar^lt) in the reign of Sultan Mahmud, waited 
upon the Sultdn, and stated that his brother's son, Sultdn 
Ibrdhim, had killed several of the chief nobles, and had given 
dissatisfaction to the army. For this reason many soldiers 
and nobles of Sultan Ibralum were disaffected, and had sum¬ 
moned him ('A'lam Khdn); he, therefore, asked the Sultan’s 
leave to depart and go to Dehli. The Sultto furnished him 
with an outfit and gave him his dismissal. 'A'lam Kh^ 
went to Dehli, and styled himself Sultan 'Ala-ud-din; but he 
was defeated by Sultan Ibrahim, and failed in his pretension; 
so he fled to Zahir-ud-din Bdbar, at K^bul, and gave him such 
information as led to his invasion of Hindustan, and the over¬ 
throw of 'A'lam Khan's own family. 

In the year h. 931 (a.d. 1525), Sultan Muzaffar went from 
Muhamad^bdd to Ahmadabad, and from thence towards 
Morasah to hunt. He returned to Ahmadabad for the hot 
season. At this time Prince Bahddar Kh4n represented that 
the jdgir which had been assigned to him was insufficient for 
his expenses, and he hoped that he might receive a jdgir not 
less than that of Sikandar Khan. The Sultan did not comply 
with this request, and Bahadar Khan being aggrieved, went off 
in the month of Rajah to Dungarpur. Rawal U'di Singh,* 
the Rajah of that place, hastened forth to meet him, and paid 
him every civility. After remaining there some days the 
Prince went on to Chitor. The Rana was very respectful to 

attacked Gnjarat. The failure of that expedition is duly recorded in the 
present wort After this, ’ ’ATam Khan, as he is called, continned attached 
to the Gnjarat court, but it is a little difBcnlt to distingnish between his 
actions and those of a namesake at the same court. However, it is certain 
that he attached himself to Daria Khan’s party in the early part of the 
reign of SnltSn Mahmud (IH.), and was, during Mahmud’s first term of 
independent power, cruelly and wantonly pnt to death by that sovere%n, at 
the instigation of his favourite Jarji. 

t Eav^ U'di Singh, here call^ Bajah of Dungarpur, is called in the 
“ 'Tabakat-i-Akbari ” “ Bajah of Pal.” Pal seems to have been used in those 
days as a kind of general name given to a congeries of petty hiU states, 
of which the rulers were Hindus, and probably aU, or nearly aU, Bajputs. 
They seem to have included Dungarpur, Bijanagar, Bansbalah, and others. 
The name of Pal occurs pretty frequently in this work, and seems to have 
been a sort of alias for politicEd fugitives from Gujarat. 
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him, and showed him every attention. Events then occurred 
there which will have to be related hereafter. From thence the 
Prince proceeded to Mew^t. Hasan Khan Mewdti* professed 
that everything he possessed was at his disposal, and that he 
himself was ready to serve him in any way he might indicate; 
but the Prince would not accept anything from him, and went 
on his way to Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, just at the time when that 
sovereign was confionting His Majesty Zahir-ud-din B^bar 
Badshah at Panipat, forty kos from Dehli. 

Sultan Ibrahim sent for Bahadar Khan, and received him 
with great consideration and honour. One day a party of 
Moghals made several of Sultan Ibrahim’s men prisoners, and 
were carrying them off. Bahadar Khan, with a party of his 
own men, pursued, for forty kos, and, having come up with 
them, a fight ensued. Several of the Moghals were killed, and 
Bahidar Kh^in returned with the men he had rescued. When 
this became known, the people of Dehli used to talk much in 
praise of Bah^ldar Khan ; but when Sultan Ibrahim understood 
that Bahadar Khan had become popular among the people of 
Dehli, and that they were heart and soul devoted to him, he 
was very vexed and took alarm,j' and became cool towards 
Bah^ldar Khan, and appeared to wish to be rid of him. Ba- 


* Hasan KhSn Mewatl Firishtah says (Briggs, vol. ii. pp. 68, 59) that 
his family had been renowned in Mewat for two hundred years. He was 
killed by a mnsket-ball, fighting gallantly against B4bar at the battle of 
Kanwah, in 933 A.H. The “ Muntakhab-nt-Taw4rikh ” says he fell by a 
sword-wound in the face, and that his followers threw his body into a 
well. It describes him as ^ jilS' Mfir Icalimah gH, “ an infidnl yrho 
repeats the creed," evidently considering him to be very little of a Maho- 
medan. His capital appears to have been at Alwai-. Badadnf in the 
“ Mnntakhab-nt-Tawarfkh " says that after his death he was personated by 
a pretender, who arose in 940 A.H., and again in 965 A.H., and says that Bairam 
Khan said that he did not at all resemble the true Hasan Khan, who was 
a man of royal presence. The pretender was eventually put to death by the 
Mewatis themselves. ’ 

■f As is mentioned further on, Sultan Ibrahim had become extremely un¬ 
popular among the nobles and people of Dehh, and a conspiracy was set on 
foot to poison him and to raise Bahadar Khan to the throne of Dehli in 
his plrce. The “ Tab. Akbari ” confirms this"* story, which is in itself far 
from improbable, but there seems no reason to think that Bahadar Khan 
was privy to the plot; indeed, the action he took seems to negative this idea. 
Firishtah generally corroborates the story. 
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hadar Khdn perceiving this, departed from him, and went to 
Jonpur. The inhabitants and nobles of Jonpur were very dis¬ 
satisfied with Sultan Ibrahim, and had sent a message secretly 
to Bahadar Khan, inviting him to come there, and promising 
to obey and support him to the utmost of their power. Prince 
Bahadar Khan accordingly was about to go there, when he 
heard of the death of his father, Sultan Muzaffar, and went 
off to Gujarat. 

When Sultan Muzaffar heard that Prince Bahadar had gone 
away, offended, towards Bagar, he directed his wazir, Khuda- 
wand Khan, to draw up a document consenting to the Prince’s 
request, and giving to him the increase oijdgir he desired, and 
ordered him to send the document to the Prince, so that he 
might return. Khudawand Khan informed the Sultan that 
the Prince had gone on to Sultan Ibralum Lodi, of Dehli, who 
was greatly pleased with his manners and character. On 
hearing this account the Sultan was exceedingly vexed,* and 
gave expression to his regret. Shortly after this he left Ah- 
madabad, and went to Muhamadabad. This is, at least, the 
account which is given by the writer of the “ Tarikh-i-Bahadar 
Shahi ’’; the story current in Gujarat will be related presently. 
At this time there was a scarcity of rain, which caused great 
disturbance and complaints among the people. Sultan Mu- 
zaflfar lifted up his hands in prayer to God and said, “ O Lord, 
if for any faults of mine my people are afflicted, take me from 
this world, and leave my people unharmed, and relieve them 
jfrom this drought.” For the Sultan was tender-hearted, and 
could not bear the sight of the poor and wretched. Moreover, 
since the prayers of a Sultan are entitled to acceptance, so the 
arrow of his prayers reached its mark, and the rain of mercy 
fell from the heavens; but the Sultan’s health began to break 
up, his appetite failed. One day he was listening to the com- 


* According to the “ Tab. Akbari ” he diatinotly stated as his reason 
that he was afraid lest Bahadar Khan, by fighting against the Moghals, 
might involve the country ot Unjaiat in hostilities with the latter people. 
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mentaiy of the reader of the Knr^, and observed : " I read 
more of the Kuran now, in the days of my sovereignty, than 
1 did before 1 came to the throne. This morning I have 
heard half of the reader’s commentary. 1 trust to hear the 
other half in heaven.’' All those present expressed a hope 
that he might live for a hundred and twenty years, but he 
said, “ No doubt men wish their lord to live long, and men 
themselves love this life; but I daily find myself getting worse, 
and my limbs are losing their power.” 

At last the Sultdn felt that it was impossible he should ever 
get better, and while still sick, in the year h. 932 (a.d. 1526),' 
he left Muhamadabad and went to Barodah, otherwise called 
Daulatabad, to take farewell of the place where he resided in 
his early life. After staying there a few days he went to 
Ahmadab^d, to visit the tomb of his father, and from thence 
to the palace of Ghatmandol. He grew weaker ddy by day, 
and for a month he had no inclination for food; but he one 
day went into the palaces within the city, and directed 
Khuzan Khdn, one of his intimate companions, to distribute 
charity, saying: “ Khuzan Rhmi, I have accumulated much 
wealth, for which I must account hereafter; wherefore, then, 
should I increase the account ? ” It was plain tliat his end 
was near. Eventually, when men altogether despaired of the 
Sultan's recovery. Prince Latif Khan, knowing that his brother 
Sikandar was the heir-apparent, was afraid that Sikandar would 
not suffer him to Uve. So on the 1st Jnmadi-ul-awal he 
removed with his family to Barodah. Some say that the 
Sultan gave him a hint to do so. On the 2nd of the month, 
after morning prayer, the Sultan sent for Sikandar Kban^ 
and gave him salutary counsel as to the government of the 
State. He added: ‘‘ Do not injure your brothers, and do not 
any harm to your nobles upon suspicion, or evil will come upon 
the State.” Sikandar wept, and the Sultdn bade him farewell, 
telling him to go home and come back again. 

The Sultw then went in a litter to the elephant-house and 
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the stables. He said, " I have taken leave of ^everyone else; 
to-day is Friday, and I will now say farewell to all my house¬ 
hold, and ask their forgiveness.” He accordingly asked the 
people of his offices for their forgiveness, and all, with heart 
and tongue and tearful eyes, expressed that forgiveness. After 
this he went into his sleeping-room, and ordered his atten¬ 
dants to remove his bed from off a couch which had belonged 
to his predecessors, and to place it on another; “ for this,” 
said he, ” belongs to my successor.” When this was done, he 
heard the voice of the crier uttering the Sabbath summons to 
prayer. He said, “ I have not strength to go to the masjid 
myself ”; but he sent several of his attendants. After a short 
time he made his ablution, and said the prayers ; then he put 
up humble and earnest supplication for pardon. After that he 
stretched himself out on the couch, repeated the confession of 
faith three times, and rendered up his soul to heaven, leaving 
behind him a good and righteous name. He was buried in 
the mausoleum of Sultdn Mahmud, over against the tomb of 
the holy Shekh Ahmad Khattu. This happened on the 2nd 
Jumadi-ul-^khir, h. 932 (a.d. 1526). He had reigned fourteen ’ 
years and nine months. It is said in Gujarat that no one of 
its kings excelled Muzaffar in understanding and learning and 
wisdom. 

It is related that once, on the night called the Night of 
Power* (27th Ramazan), Sultan Mahmud was conversing with 
holy and learned -men, who were repeating stories and verses, 
when a certain wise man said, “In the Day of Judgment 
the sun shall descend from heaven, and shall bum up with its 
rays all the disobedient.f In that day he who can repeat the 

• “ The Night of Power,” Shab-i-Kadr or Lailat-ul-Kadr. It is said that on 
,thi8 night aU the vegetable creation bow in adoration'of the Almighty, and 
the waters of the ocean become sweet (“ Qanoon-i-Tslam,” p. 258, 2nd ed.). 
Hnhamadans are supposed to sit up the whole night, engaged in religious 
exerciaeB! and on those who thus sit up the angels are said to shower 
down hourly blessings till the morning. 

t “ The Sun of the Resurrection.” The sun of the Resurrection is de¬ 
clared by the Kuran (chap, bcxv.) to be in conjunction with the moon, and 
tradition declares they both shall rise in the west. That it shall bum up 
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Kurau by heart shall, with seven generations of his ancestors, 
find shelter with the Prophet of God, nor shall any harm 
happen to them, by reason of the words which he keeps en¬ 
closed in his breast.”* The Sultan sighed sadly, and said, 
“ None of my sons has been trained to this holy work, so that 
I might hope for this blessing.” 

Sultan Mnzaffar was present at that meeting, and heard 
what Sultan Mahmiid said. A few days later he took leave and 
came to Barodah, which he held in jdgir, and gave himself up 
to learning the Kuran and repeating it by heart. Indeed, by 
his excessive reading, and by sitting up late at night, a weak¬ 
ness in his eyes was produced. His friends remonstrated 
with him, and recommended him to lay aside his work for a 
few days •, but Khalil ELhan said, “ Even if it be the case that 
my reading and watching make my eyes red, that redness shall 
be to my advantage both in this world and in the next.” He 
laboured so hard that, in the space of a year and some 
months, he could repeat the entire Kurau by heart. In the 
month of Bamazan he went to the Sultdn, and said that if the 
Sultan wished he was ready to repeat the whole Kurau to him 
by heart. The Sultan was delighted beyond all expression, 
and a little later on asked the Prince why he had learned to 
do this. He then recalled to the Suita*? his exclamation in 
the assembly that night, and said he had then made up his 
mind to learn the Kuran by heart. The Sultan took him on 
one side and kissed his eyes and face, and praised and blessed 
him. It is related that after the Prince had finis hed his re¬ 
petition in that mouth of Bamazan, the Sultan said, “ How can 
I sufiSciently thank and reward Khalil Khfin, who has thus 
rescued me and my ancestors from the flames of the Sun of the 


the disobedient does not seem to be specifically foretold by the Knran itself, 
bnt the tradition is not ont of harmony with the general tenor of the pre¬ 
dictions of that work. It is held that the snn will, on this day, be bnt a 
mile above the earth. 

* This story appears to be wholly traditional, nor is it clear on what 
authority it is founded. 
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Resurrection ? The only thing I have to give is my kingdom, 
and that I will give to him in my lifetime: may it be a bless¬ 
ing to him! ” On this he descended from his throne and 
placed Khalil Khfe on it, and himself sat down on another. 
The next morning he invited all the mullds, wazirs, nobles, 
and troops to a feast—such a feast, men say, as no king ever 
gave before; and after the feast was over, he informed all 
the guests of what had passed on the previous night—as to the 
disposal of the kingdom to Muzaflfar, and the repetition of the 
Kur^n—and they all hurst out into praises of the Sultan and 
of the Prince. 

Another story is that the Sultan had a horse unsurpassed, in 
his days, for beauty and swiftness. It was reserved for the 
Sultan’s own special riding. This horse was one day seized 
with gripes, and after they had given it all kinds of drugs 
without advantage, somebody said that if they gave it pure 
spirits * this would effect a cure. They did so, and the horse 
got well. The Master of the Horse made his report to the 
Sultan saying: “To-day, such-and-such horse had gripes ; 
medicines were of no use, so at last we gave pure spirits, and 
the horse got well at once.” The Sultan bit the finger of 
sorrow with the teeth of regret, but he never rode that horse 
again. ■* 

It is said that the Sultan, both during his reign and 
before it, would never taste anything intoxicating. One day 
Kiwam-td-Mulk Sarang begged him to take something of the 
kind. He replied: “ Ah, no ! Once, in my childhood, when 
I was about five or six years old, my foot sbpped on stairs 
leading up to the top of the house, and I fell to the ground 
and was very much hurt and bruised. On this Hans Bai, my 
grandmother,t who had charge of my bringing up, gave me 


• To give spirits to a horse suffering from gripes is a very usual practice 
in Indian farriery, and in certain cases seems to be useful. [_Cf. “ The 
Griffin’s Aide-de-camp,” a veterinary work much valued in India, p. 164, 
3rd ed. (of I860).] 
f See ante, p. 239. 
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three cups of wine.* * * § I became exceedingly sick, and came 
near to death. Hans B^i saw in a dream a man ^o said to 
her, ‘ Yon gave Khalil Khan wine ? ' She answer^, ‘ Yes.’ 
The man then said, ‘ Repent, and never again let wine touch 
his lips, in order that he may now recover.’ She said, ‘I 
repent.’ And then she startedf and awoke; and inquired, and 
found that I was better. I remember that I tasted wine 
then, but the Lord Almightly has, since then, preserved me 
from such polluted things.” It is said that the Sultan would 
not mention the name of intoxicating drugs, and, if it were ne¬ 
cessary to speak of them, he used to call them by the name of 
“ pill,” so that to this day the people of Gujarat call ma'jun 
•'pill.” 

The Sultan never omitted any devotional rite, and always 
performed his ablutions before doing anything, following in 
all things the traditions of the Prophet of God. He always, 
moreover, had death in his mind, and thought of it with an 
anxious heart aud tearful eyes. He was full of respect and 
kindness for the ’Ulema, but did not consort with darweshes; 
indeed, he thought them a useless set, because they were ap¬ 
parently rivals of the ’Ulema.J When, however, he became 
acquainted with the holy Shekh Jiu, the son of Said Burhan- 
ud-din, suruamed Kutb-ul-’A'lam, he became, by intercourse 
with him, of a different mind, and used to listen to their 
teachings and to frequent their company, and was illumined 
by their wisdom. 

Many anecdotes of the Sultan’s excellence are current among 
the people of Gujarat. The following are some of them. 
Malik Allahiah,§ entitled Hazbar-ul-Mulk, one of the Sultan’s 


* See what is said ante, p. 69 and note, as to “ three cnps ” of wine. 

t Lit. “ Her foot slipped," the well-hnown, sensation which often awakes a 
sleeper. 

t Other MSS., “ because the ’Ulema imputed to them that they were 
Sufis.” 

§ This story, though senseless in itself, is merely given as a sample 
of the spirit in which the book is written, and of the manners of the 
times. 
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associatoo. »io son, and was greatly grieved at this circum¬ 
stance, so that he desired to go on a pilgrimage to Makkah 
to pray for a son; and, with tears in his eyes, waited on the 
Sultan, and begged for leave for that purpose. The Sultan 
desired him to wait, sajring that the Lord might yet give him 
a son. The Malik waited accordingly. The Sultan fasted, and 
the next morning, after the prayers which he said on awaking, 
lifted up his hands to the Creator, and prayed that Malik 
Allahiah might have a son. On Friday night of that same 
week he saw the Holy Prophet in a dream, who told him that 
Malik Allahiah should have two sons, but that, for this object, 
he must marry another wife. The Sultan, on hearing this, 
awoke in great delight, and, after performing the morning 
ablutions, returned repeated thanks to God. He then selected 
a girl out of his household, a Bajputni by birth and very pretty, 
and took her with him to Malik Allahiah’s house, and gave her 
to him in marriage, telling him that he would have two sons 
by her. Eventually a son was born, and the Sultkn went 
to congratulate the Malik, and called the azdn in the 
child's ear,* who was named Lutf-ullah.f Said Mahmud, 
son of Said Jalal Manowar-ul-Mulk, used to say that he knew 
the boy in the reign of Ahmad II., and that he then had the 
title of Hazbar-ul-Mulk. Another son was subsequently bom, 
who also eventually gained a title. 

The Sultan had a strong love for the Prophet, and on his 
birthday always made a great feast in honour of his pure 
spirit, when he himself would pour water on the heads of the 
Saids and ’Ulema, all of whom he used to invite. And when - 
they took leave he used to give to each money, clothes, and 
costly stuffs sufficient to last him for a year. 

* The Muhamaclaii castom is that, as soon as a new-born baby is wrapped 
in its swaddling clothes for the first time, it ie carried out by the midwife 
to the male relatives and friends assembled on the occasion; then the 
azan, or summons to prayer, is uttered aloud in his right ear and the 
creed in his left. This is usually done by the Khatib, or preacher, or any other 
person present. (“ Qanoon-i-Islam,” p. 6, 2nd ed.) 

t As to naming children, see “ Qanoon-i-lslam,” pp. 7-21 (2ud ed.). 
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three cups of wine.* * * § I became exceedingly sick, came 
near to death. Hans B4i saw in a dream a man Amo said to 
her, ‘ Yon gave Khalil Khdn wine ? ’ She answered, ‘ Yes.’ 
The man then said, ' Repent, and never again let wine touch 
his lips, in order that he may now recover.’ She said, ‘1 
repent.’ And then she startedf and awoke; and inquired, and 
found that I was better. I remember that I tasted wine 
then, but the Lord Almightly has, since then, preserved me 
from such polluted things.” It is said that the Sultan would 
not mention the name of intoxicating drugs, and, if it were ne¬ 
cessary to speak of them, he used to caU them by the name of 
“ pill,” so that to this day the people of Gujarat call ma’jun 
‘'pill.” 

The Sultan never omitted any devotional rite, and always 
performed his ablutions before doing anything, following in 
all things the traditions of the Prophet of God. He always, 
moreover, had death in his mind, and thought of it with an 
anxious heart and tearful eyes. He was full of respect and 
kindness for the ’Ulema, but did not consort with darweshes; 
indeed, he thought them a useless set, because they were ap¬ 
parently rivals of the ’Ulema. J When, however, he became 
acquainted with the holy Shekh Jiu, the son of Said Burhan- 
ud-din, sumamed Kutb-ul-’A'lam, he became, by intercourse 
with him, of a different mind, and used to listen to their 
teachings and to frequent their company, and was illumined 
by their wisdom. 

Many anecdotes of the Sultan’s excellence are current among 
the people of Gujarat. The following are some of them. 
Malik Allahiah,§ entitled Hazbar-ul-Mulk, one of the Suite’s 


* See what is said ante, p. 69 and note, as to “ three cups ” of wine, 

t Lit. “ Her foot slipped,” the well-known, sensation which often awakes a 
sleeper. 

J Other MSS., “ because the ’Ulema imputed to them that they were 
Sufis.” 

§ This story, though senseless in itself, is merely given as a sample 
of the spirit in which the book is written, and of the manners of the 
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associates, had no son, and was greatly grieved at this circum- 
staace, so that he desired to go on a pilgrimage to Makkah 
to pray for a son; and, with tears in his eyes, waited on the 
Sultan, and begged for leave for that purpose. The Sultan 
desired him to wait, saying that the Lord might yet give him 
a son. The Malik waited accordingly. The Sultan fasted, and 
the next morning, after the prayers which he said on awaking, 
lifted up his hands to the Creator, and prayed that Malik 
Allahiah might have a son. On Friday night of that same 
week he saw the Holy Prophet in a dream, who told him that 
Malik Allahiah should have two sons, but that, for this object, 
he must marry another wife. The Sultan, on hearing this, 
awoke in great delight, and, after performing the morniug 
ablutions, returned repeated thanks to God. He then selected 
a girl out of his household, a Rajputni by birth and very pretty, 
and took her with him to Malik Allahiah’s house, and gave her 
to him in marriage, telling him that he would have two sons 
by her. Eventually a sou was born, and the Sulthn went 
to congratulate the Malik, and called the azdn in the 
child's ear,* who was named Lutf-ullah.f Said Mahmud, 
son of Said Jalal Manowar-ul-Mulk, used to say that he knew 
the boy in the reign of Ahmad II., and that be then had the 
title of Hazbar-ul-Mulk. Another son was subsequently born, 
who also eventually gained a title. 

The Sultan had a strong love for the Prophet, and on his 
birthday always made a great feast in honour of his pure 
spirit, when he himself would pour water on the heads of the 
Saids and ’Ulema, all of whom he used to invite. And when - 
they took leave he used to give to each money, clothes, and 
costly stuffs sufficient to last him for a year. 

* The Muhamadan custom is that, as soon as a new-born baby is wrapped 
in its swaddling clothes for the first time, it is carried out by the midwife 
to the male relatives and friends assembled on the occasion; then the 
atari, or summons to prayer, is uttered aloud in his right ear and the 
creed in his left. This is usually done by the Khatib, or preacher, or any other 
person present. (“ Qanoon-i-Islam,” p. 6, 2nd ed.) 

f As to naming children, see “ Qanoou-i-lslam,” pp. 7-21 (2nd ed.). 
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One day when he was reading the Kuran an^ 'bass<9 jjpon a 
text regarding the Day of Resurrection, he involuntarily burst 
into tears, and said, " Oh, what will my condition be in that 
day? ” Mian Shekh Jiu, who was an intimate companion of 
the SuMn, said, ” I can tell! You have committed no great 
crime; your acts have been, for the most part, ordered in ac¬ 
cordance with the devotion and obedience which you owe to 
God. The people of the Lord are satisfied with, and grateful 
to you; that day will exalt you to honour.” The Sultan wiped 
the tears from his eyes and said, “ There is a heavy load on my 
shoulders, that is the reason why I weep.” 

Said Jalal Bukhari Manowar-ul-Mulk used to say : " I was 
four years old when my father. Said Muhamad, was slain in 
battle. On the third day after his death, Asad-ul-Mulk, 
whose name was Shekh Jiu Tamim, one" of the SultS,n’s great 
nobles, took me by the hand and led me into the Sultan’s 
presence, recounting the facts of my father’s death. The 
Sultan called me up and stroked my head and face, saying, 

‘ This boy shall always be well oflf! ’ From that day till I was 
ten years old I was continually about the Sultan, and never 
once saw the Sultan angry with anyone, or do anything unkind. 
The Sultan did not like Kiwam-ul-Mulk, for he did not show 
him the respect due by a servant to his master ; but because 
he had been an intimate associate of the late Sultan he 
always showed him the greatest consideration. After Sultan 
Mahmud’s death he was made dbddr ; and in the Ramazan, 
when the time for eating arrived, he used to bring water, and 
the Sultan used to receive it at his hands, but while doing 
so used to recite various texts and prayers as antidotes; still, 
out of kindness, would not relieve him of this duty. At last 
the Malik himself became aware of this state of things, and 
said to the Sultan, “ Your slave is old, and cannot perform the 
duties of dbddr.” The Sultan replied: " If you cannot, who 
can ? ” The Malik answered: “ My cousin. I was dbddr to 
his late Majesty when he was yet a prince; my cousin can 
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perform the duty: may it be entrusted to him as my 
deputy.”* 

During his entire life the Sultan never displeased any of his 
attendants, or used opprobrious names to anyone, but always 
spoke with propriety ; nor was anyone ever offended with him, 
on any account.-(■ He used to say, “ If I were left alone in a 
solitary place, no one would do me any harm, for I have never 
done, nor am I doing, harm to anyone.” 

One day the Sultan took a bath before prayers. The water- 
carriers J used to pour water over him, and, after bathing his 
body, he used to call for water to be poured over his face and 
hands. It so happened that in the darkness of the night a 
musk-rat fell into the boiler, and was boiled down, flesh, in¬ 
testines, bones, and all. The water-carriers being unaware of 
this, some of them took some water thence in a jar, and 
poured it over the Sultan’s face and hands, with all the intes¬ 
tines, skin, and flesh of the musk rat. The Sultan started aside, 
and, throwing himself into the bath again, dashed water over 
his face with his own hands. He then came out of the bath 
and went to prayers. After prayers he sent for the water- 
carriers, who came to him despairing of life. The Sultan asked 
how many men were employed on this duty. They replied, 
“ One hundred.” He said again, “ Cannot this hundred do 
the work of one man properly ? I am an old man, and can 
pardon the offender; but my sons are young—how will you 
satisfy them ? You came to me in fear of your lives ; how do 
you think it will be with my sons if you wait on them after 
this fashion ? Will your lives be safe with them, you miserable 
men, if you are equally careless with them ? I have said this 
to you that you may mend your behaviour.” Ultimately, 

* The test of this story varies greatly; the version here given is, how¬ 
ever, the only one which seems to yield sense. 

t See p. 291. 

J The word is oftab-chi. The business of these men was to prepare the 
water for baths and for ablutions, whether hot or cold. “ Jouhar,” the well- 
known author of the “ Tazkirat-uI-Waki'at,” was dftdb-ch( to the Emperor 
Humaiun. 
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during the reign of Sultin Bahddar, the son of SnMn Mu- 
zaffar, these very same water-bearers poured some water a little 
too hot on the Sultan’s hands, and he ordered boiling water 
to be poured on the tenderest parts of their bodies, so that they 
died upon the spot.* 

Said Jalal-ud-din Bukhari told me that the Sultan used 
every day to write out in a formal hand f a passage of the 
Kuran, and when the volume was finished, he used to send it 
either to Makkah or to Madinah, for the use of persons who 
publicly recited the Kuran. One day, when he was employed 
on this work, he had just finished a page very neatly, and, being 
much pleased, exclaimed, “ I have written this page particu¬ 
larly well.*^ The bystanders crowded round to look. One 
Latif-ul-Mulk, surnamed Soundha, who was on guard behind 
the Sultan with a drawn sword, was stupefied with opium, and 
let his sword fall on the Suite’s wrist, and knocked the pen 
out of his hand, which, falling on the page, blotted it in several 
places. The rest of those present hustled Soundha out of 
the room. The Sultan said nothing, but took out his pen¬ 
knife and erased the blots, rubbing some whitening over them, 
and drew a circle roimd them, and began to write again. 
When he had finished the passage he placed his pen in the 
pen-case, and said, “Where is that Kand?” for in Hindi 
Jcand means “ a bad smell,”| while soundha means “ a sweet 
odour.“§ Shekh Jiu Asad-ul-Mulk, taking advantage of this 
favourable opening, said, “ Your Majesty, he stands outside in 
great grief, and desires to say that he has committed a grievous 
offence, and that the Sultan may cut oflf his hands, or cast hiin 
under the feet of an elephant.” The Sultan remarked : “ What 


♦ The text is here necessarily paraphrased. 

t NasTch. Pirishtai says not only that the Snltan was himself a beautiful 
writer (an accomplishment very highly valued throughout the East), but 
that he was a great patron of those who wrote well, and mentions specially 
one ^ Mnlla Hahmud Siaush, who came from Shiraz to Gujarat, and was 
received with much hononr. 

t Lit. “ garlic.” 

I Somdhd is the Gujarati word for a sweet scent. 
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good will it be to cut off bis bands, or to cast him before an 
elephant?—only don't let him come before me again." Shekh 
Jiu said, It will be hard for him to be banished from your 
presence: where else can he go?" The Sultan said, “ Very 
well; only don’t let him eat ‘ pill ’ again, or get intoxicated.” 
So it came to pass that in the very same darbdr the Shekh Jiu 
brought the man in again; he fell at the Sultan's feet, was 
forgiven, and took up his sword and stood sentry behind the 
King again. 

Shekh Jalal-ud-dm also used to say that among the water- 
carriers there was a sharp and lively young boy, of whom the 
Sultan used to ask questions occasionally, and to get sharp 
answers, which amused him. After the Sultan had bathed, 
and his body was rubbed dry, the attendants used to remove 
his turban, wipe his head, and then replace the turban. The 
Sultan would then loosen two or three folds of his turban, and 
twist them up again. The boy, one day, said: “ Is the cloth 
of your turban very fine ? ’’ The Sultdn said, “ Not particu¬ 
larly so, twenty of my servants wear finer; but you ought not 
to make impertinent remarks.’’ The boy said, " If one is not 
to make impertinent remarks the Sultan will not look well, for 
his waist-cloth and turban are like those of Mullas and 
Borahs.” Asad-ul-Mulk slapped the boy’s face, and he began 
to cry. The Sultan said, " Why do you strike him ? He is 
only a little boy, and talks as he hears his father and mother 
speak. I do not mind his comparing my turban to those of 
Mullas, but I don’t like it to be said that it resembles those 
of Borahs, for they are heretics.’’* 

One day a spirit-seller gave a petition into the Sultan’s 
hand. He had on an iron ring, and in withdrawing his hand 
he tore the Sultan’s sleeve. When the Sultan discovered that 

« The only object of inserting this story is the mention of the Borahs 
and the position they then held among orthodox Muhamadans. For farther 
account of this peculiar class see “ Kas Mala,” pp. 343-4, note. They are of 
Hindu origin, and probably adhered to Hindu beliefs and practices to some 
extent. 
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he was a spirit-seller he called for water, and washed his hands, 
and ordered that for the future all petitions should be given to 
one of his attendants, or be placed on the end of a stick, and 
should not be given direct into the Sultan’s hands.* The 
Sultan was wise and prudent, and therefore refrained from ex¬ 
travagance. Some covetous, evil persons have, for this reason, 
stigmatized him as parsimonious. But how can the Sultan be 
deemed parsimonious when he gave to Mahmud Khilji the 
entire land of Malwah, with all its treasures, which he had won 
from M4dim Rao with so much labour, as has been above re¬ 
lated? Unquestionably, other kings, such as Sultau Mahmud 
and Muhamad, the son of Muzaffar,t dispensed money more 
freely than Sultan Muzaffar; but there is a vast difference be¬ 
tween giving away money and giving away kingdoms. Never¬ 
theless, Sultan Muzaffar could be liberal too, but under proper 
circumstances. Muhit-ul-Mulk, a eunuch to whom Sultdn 
BahMar, the son of Muzaffar, afterwards gave the title of Kh^n 
Jehdn, was, during the reign of Sultan Muzaffar, employed as 
kotwdl in the administration of the city of Ahmadabdd. He 
lived to a very great age, and it is said that he was unequalled 
in aptitude for his duties; he could recognise a thief at once 
by his appearance. Once, going through the bazar, he saw a 
man sitting down; he stopped, and said to an executioner who 
accompanied him, called Jiwan, “ Jiwan, seize that man.'’ 
The bystanders were astonished, for the man had done nothing 
wrong, and they could not see the reason of the order; but 
when they seized and search^, the man they found in his 
turban a number of keys for horse-chains, and it turned out 
that the man was the principal horse-stealer in the city. Khdn 
Jehan attained to such reputation that through four genera¬ 
tions of the Sultans of Gujarat he retained his lands and 
allowances undiminished, and during the whole of that time 
was never removed or suspended. Indeed, every King gave 
him promotion and additional allowances. 

* Lest they ehoiild pollute them. t i.e. Muhamad I. 
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Once on a time this Khan Jehan determined to make an 
inquiry as to persons who were dead, or who had emigrated.* 
On inquiry he found that, though there were many of the 
former, there was not one of the latter; for in those days 
Gujarat was a country so full of elegancies and delights that no 
foreigner who came there ever left it, nor did any native of the 
country ever settle elsewhere. On examination, he collected 
the arrears of the allowances of those who were dead, which 
amounted to a large sum of money, and took it to the Sultan. 
He asked what the money was, whence it came, and to whom 
it belonged. Muhit-ul-Mnlk replied that it belonged to the 
Sultan, and the reason of its collection was that since the days 
of the first Sultan of the dynasty, Sultan Muzaffar, every King 
had been granting allowances of various sorts, and that, up to 
the present time, no inquiry had ever been made as to those of 
the recipients who were dead, or who had gone away. This 
had now been done; the overdrawn allowances of those who 
had died had been recovered, and were represented by the sum 
which he had laid before the Sultan. The Sultan got violently 
angry, and grossly abused him,t saying, “ Everyone who is dead 
has either left a son alive, or a daughter, or, at any rate, de¬ 
pendents and servants. I tell you you have done very wrong, 
and if you have done it of your own motion you have done very 
ill.” Afterwards the Sultan said, “Take away this money, and 
give it back to the persons from whom you collected it, and 
beg their pardon.” And eventually he issued a general order 
to all administrating officers that, for the future, no allowance 
should be resumed on the death of its recipient, but should be 
divided according to the laws of inheritance. J 

* Literally, “ who had fled ” (fardri). 

t The Sultan’s language will not bear reproduction, and does not quite 
consort with his usual propriety of expression, as previously described. 

J This policy, if interpreted in its literal sense, is far more liberal than any¬ 
thing else in India, and, if carried to its full extent, would soon become im¬ 
practicable ; but more than one monarch, Hindu and Muhamadan, professed 
to follow it. The idea is as old as the “ Sakuntala,” in which the King is 
made to enunciate a similar decree. 
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A fixed sum was allotted to the poor of Makkah and Ma- 
dinah, and these were regularly remitted every year. Every 
year, also, ships were provided, free of cost, for those who were 
going to Makkah, and for their return ; and the expenses while 
on hoard were likewise defrayed by Government, so that they 
might not he compelled to spend their own money on them¬ 
selves, but should be in a position to dispense it all in 
charity. 

The Sultdn was a great proficient in all military exercises. 
He was such an admirable swordsman that he would take the 
carcase of a goat in his left hand, and cut it in two vdth a single 
blow of the sword in his right hand. The Sultan* used to go 
about the city at night, and inquire into the condition of the 
poor, and of the people generally, and into the acts of the rich 
and noble. He would perambulate all the lanes and corners 
of the city, and listen to everything the people had to say, and 
in the morning he used to issue orders for punishment or com¬ 
pensation, as the case might be. One night he went into a 
masjid and found a man weeping bitterly. He asked the man 
what was the matter, and the latter complained that every 
night a certain debauched fellow used to force his way 
into his house, and that he could not keep him out, nor 
had he anyone to whom he could complain or who would re¬ 
dress him. The Sultan told him that he would not eat till he 
had slain this man, and told him to show the way to his house. 
That night, however, and the next also, the trespasser did not 
come. The third night the Sultan came to the masjid, and 
found the man weeping so bitterly that he did not notice the 
Sultan’s arrival. When he was aware of it, he said, “ The man 
has come to-night.” The Sultan said, “ Let us go. Shall I 
kill both, or the adulterer only ? ” The man replied, “ The 

• The object of this story, which is one in substance the same as that told 
of many other Eastern potentates, is to illustrate the Sultan’s prowess as a 
swordsman; hnt in its outlines it may very likely be true. It is quite in 
accordance with Eastern ideas of justice, and the dilemma of the owner of 
the house in the end is very naturally described. 
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latter only.’^ When they came to the house they found the 
man, and the Sultan exclaimed, “ You are here! to-night the 
retribution for your acts has overtaken you! ” The man seized 
his sword, and, in anticipation of attack, made a cut at the 
Sultan. The Sultan parried the stroke, and with a return blow 
cut the man in two. Then the Sultan felt faint, and sat down, 
asking the master of the house if he had anything to eat in the 
house, as he had eaten nothing since he vowed that he would 
not eat until he had killed the man. There was some bread of 
millet-flour, which the man gave the Sultan to eat. The owner 
of the house then said, “ But what am I to do now ? The 
kotwdl will come, my house will be plundered. I shall be cast 
into prison, and taken before the Sultdn.” The Sultan 
answered, “ I can remedy this also.” So he returned to his 
palace, and sent for the kotwdl at once ; and when the latter 
came he told him to go to such and such a house, in such and 
such a quarter, without attracting the notice of the neighbours, 
and that he would find a corpse lying there, which he was to 
bury quietly in a comer. The kotwdl acted accordingly. 

The Sultan, also, was a capital archer. He was hunting 
once in the province of Sdrath, and in galloping after a deer he 
got separated from his men, and came suddenly upon a band of 
Rajput marauders. The Sultan attacked them with his arrows, 
killing several; the rest took to flight. Meanwhile, his fol¬ 
lowers came up, and found several Rajputs lying dead, aU killed 
by arrow wounds, on which they congratulated the Sultan and 
loudly praised his marksmanship. The Sultan, also, was a very 
skilful wrestler, so that not even leading wrestlers could com¬ 
pete with him, and he could put any wrestler of his day on his 
back. He was very skilful, also, in the art of breaching fortifi¬ 
cations ; in fact, if he took up any new art, it always appeared 
as if he had learned it before, he had so quick an intelligence; 
moreover, in wit and repartee he had no equal in his day.* 

* Several specimens of the Sultan’s wit are given, but they hardly deserve 
repetition, and would scarcely be reputed witty by a European audience. 
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The Saltan was also acquainted with all other arts, among 
them with music; he was, indeed, a very accomplished musician, 
and was a most accurate player. He had both a very pleasant 
voice and could perform on any instrument which came to 
hand—^ruhab, sarmandal, or any other.* Many of the best 
living musicians took service with the King, and he himself 
was skilled in every part of musical science. One day he said, 
at an entertainment, “ Is there any singing-woman now-a-days 
who can perform a swung sarasti ? ”f that is to say, who could 
appear in character as SarastiJ (Sarasvati), and by word of 
mouth describe its meaning. “ The Hindu books say,” he went 
on to remark, “ that the best poets, the sweetest singers, the 
most skilful musicians, and the most graceful dancers are re¬ 
quired to produce a swung. We must have, therefore, some¬ 
body who is endowed with all these accomplishments, and she 
ought, also, to be very beautiful both in face and person,” In 
reply, the persons asked said, “ The representation of a swdng 
is a very difiScult thing. The only person at the present day 
who is capable of doing what you want is Your Majesty's 
dancing-girl, Champa, who excels in such things." The Sultan 
said, “ Then let her do it,” and desired them to prepare every- 

* A list of instruments is given, except the ruhdby which was something 
between a guitar and a banjo. The instruments are all of Hindu origin 
apparently. 

t Stcdng is the ordinary Hindu term for a dramatic performance. Of the 
excellence of some of the old Sanskrit dramas nothing need be said here. 
Even now, dramatic performances of sorts, specially those which are comic 
and satirical, are much in vogue in many parts of India, and the passion of 
the Burmese for them is well known. They supply a sort of literature of the 
unlearned, and often deal with current events in a satirical or melodramatic 
manner. 

J Sarasvati. Apparently the principal character of this dramatic piece was 
Sarasvati, the Hindu goddess of eloquence and learning. She was also the 
patroness of music and the arts. No knowledge seems to survive as to the 
nature of this particular drama, Swdng SctTustiy but, from the account given, it 
would seem to have comprised specimens of the varied accomplishments over 
which the goddess presided. The kdne, or rdjhdns, is a quasi-fabulous bird, 
of great prominence in Sanskrit literature, and which was one of the appa¬ 
nages of the goddess Sarasvati. One of its qualities was the capability of 
separating milk from water when the two were mixed, a constantly quoted 
emblem of the separation between truth and falsehood in the administration 
of justice. The common Indian flamingo, which has a kind of straining appa¬ 
ratus on the sides of its beak, is, by natives of the present day, supposed to 
represent the true rdihdns. 
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thing that was required for the purpose. They said they had 
everything that was wanted, except a hdns, which is a species 
of water-fowl—for the play turns upon this. The Sultan de¬ 
sired them to summon all the jewellers in the city, and gave 
jewels and gold to make the hdns. In six months it was ready, 
and then the Sultan gave an entertainment. Champa, the 
dancing-girl, came in in a guise so lovely that no language can 
describe it. First, there was a witty dialogue, interspersed 
with poetry; then a musical performance, which fairly drove 
the audience wild with delight; and dances followed, such as 
had never been seen before, and everybody was agreed that 
never in the world had there been such a dramatical per¬ 
formance. 

Historians are unanimous that Muzaffar was distinguished 
by his great clemency. He carried it, however, to such a 
length that criminals, the turbulent and rebellious, lost all fear 
of punishment, and took to highway robbery and violence with¬ 
out apprehension, and impure libertines shed blood even within 
the city itself. The entire administration of the city was prac¬ 
tically in the hands of Kiwam-ul-Mulk Sarang and Malik 
Kohl, the Brahman,* who paid no regard to the Sult&n’s orders, 
and did whatever pleased themselves, whether the Sultan liked 
it or not. The Sultan would not extend the hand of punish¬ 
ment from out of the sleeve of patience, or draw the dagger of 
vengeance from its sheath; and when the people complained to 
him he would say, You must pray, and I also will pray, to 
the Almighty to put an end to oppression and the oppressor.'’ 
It is said that the reason of his forbearance was as follows : 
When Sultan Mahmud died, the nobles were much divided in 
opinion as to his successor. Some of them said, “ Khalil Khan 
has the disposition of a Mulla, and has no kingly dignity; his 
son, Bahadar Khan, would be a better choice, for he has all the 
qualities befitting the royal degree.” StiU, however, some of 

* See notes, ante, pp. 240, 265. These two men seem to have been close 
allies, and to hare played into each other’s hands. 
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the nobles leaned to Khalil Khan, and Malik Kiwam-ul-Mulk 
Sarang and Malik Kobi said, “ The Sultan, during his life, 
himself selected Khalil Khdn as his successor. For our parts, 
we are unable to acquiesce in setting aside his decision.!^ 
Everybody agreed, and so Khalil Khan was placed on the 
throne. This loyalty of theirs was accepted as an excuse for 
all their misdoings, as, for example, when the infidel Bana 
came down, by their connivance, on Nizam-ul-Mulk. This was 
completely proved to the Sultan, but his regard for these' men 
was not in the least shaken. At last, however, a matter 
occurred, as will be now related. Malik Kobi was very fond of 
pleasure, and especially of giving entertainments. He collected 
a great number of dancing-girls, and on every occasion of an 
entertainment roses were brought in heaps to his house, so that 
if anyone else wanted roses on such days none were to be had 
in the bazars. Among his dancing-girls was one called Dhdsu, 
of great beauty. It so happened that a young man, named 
Ahmad Khan, of the Tah tribe, a connection of the Sultan's,* 
fell in love with her before he had seen her, and on one of these 
festival nights disguised himself as a torch-bearer, f but was 
detected, seized, and beaten till he was nearly at the last gasp. 
The Malik then got frightened, and pretended not to have re¬ 
cognised Ahmad Khan, and tried to make his pehce with him, 
professing that he was quite unaware who he was, and that if 
he wished to be present at the entertainment he should have 
let him know, and in such case he would have been most happy 
to invite him. Then he called for his own pdlki, and, placing 
Ahmad Khan in it, sent him home. The next day Ahmad 
Kh4n died of the beating. The Sulthn was told, and was ex¬ 
tremely gneved. The relatives of Ahmad Khan demanded the 
punishment of the offender. The Sultan sent him privately 
out of the way; but in the evening Malik Kobi went from the 
SulUn’s palace to his own house along the public hi gh road, 

* The Saltan’s mother was of the Tah tribe. See ante, p. 239. 

And got into the essembly in that disgnise. 
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and the relatives of Ahmad Khan set upon him and wounded 
him, but none of the wounds were severe. The kotwdl, next 
morning, reported the affair to the Sultan, and detailed the 
nature of Malik Kobi's wounds. Malik Kiwam-ul-Mulk said 
that Malik Kobi was a loyal Brahman, and that the wounds 
inflicted by the disloyal would never hurt him. The Sultan 
took no apparent notice, but in his heart felt that it was not 
prudent to let a wounded snake escape. So he gave an order 
for the hdldn, that is, the “ plunder,^’ of Malik Kobi's house •, 
the people rushed in, and in the twinkling of an eye cleared 
everything away of all the Malik possessed. Malik Kobi 
himself they brought, with his hands bound, before the 
King, and prayed that the Sultan would order his execution. 
The Malik said: “ I am a Brahman. I was a beggar. By your 
father’s favour I rose to my present position. What I had was 
the Sultan’s. It now has all been plundered. If two things 
had passed into the Sultan’s possession, nothing else would give 
me any regret: one, a dancing-girl of unequalled beauty; the 
other, certain jewels, such as are rarely to be found except in 
the houses of Sultans. But all has now been plundered and 
lost.” The Sultan said, “Thou earnest from nothing, to 
nothing thou shalt return,”* and then added, “ By this infidel’s 
oppression many Musulmans have suffered sorrow. Put him 
to death.” -All present rejoiced at this order, and killed that 
accursed infidel as they would kill a dog. 

When Sultan Mahmud departed this life, and Sultan Mu- 
zaffar ascended the throne, several of the more prudent com¬ 
panions and disciples of Shekh Jiu Said Muhamadf represented 
to him that it woxild be decorous on his part to pay a visit to 
the new Sultan with a fdtihah, and congratulate him. The 
Said replied that he had not latterly been on good terms with 
the father of the new Sultan, and that the latter was, more¬ 
over, a young man, and that young men did not usually much 

* Some MSS. expand this speech, and give it in verse. 

+ The chief of the Batdh Bukhariat Saids at that time. 
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affect darwhhes. His friends urged that the throne of 
Gujarat had been conferred on the existing dynasty by the 
Shekh^s ancestorsj and that it would only be in conformity with 
ancient custom if he went to the Sultan; moreover, even if the 
late Sultan had not suflSciently recognised the merits of dar- 
weshes, still, his son was wise and learned, and might do so. 
Finally, in accordance with the requests and good endeavours 
of his wiser friends, the Saint started for Ch^mpanir. When 
he arrived there all the nobles and wazirs, most of whom were 
his disciples, came out to meet him, and escorted him to the 
Sultan's palace. They brought him to a place near the private 
apartments of the Sultan. The porters ran off to inform the 
King of his arrival. The Sultan, unaware of the Saint’s pre¬ 
sence close at hand, said, “ He has expressed his ill-will to¬ 
wards my father; what will he say of me ? " The Saint over¬ 
heard this speech, was offended, and, without waiting for an 
interview, set off home. Shortly after this, the Sultfin went to 
\^hmaddbAd, but did not act as was usual, that is to say, when 
lie^passed the tomb of Shekh Ahmad Khattii he did not get off 
his bqrse and visit the shrine, but, without dismounting, merely 
recite^^ fdtihah over his horse’s head, and then passed on; 
neither diSs^ie take any notice of the Saint.* 

Shortly a^fcpr this the Sultan was taken very iU. It was just 
at the period oH^® annual festival held at the tomb of Shekh 
Ahmad Khattii. night before the feast the Sultan said, 
“ To-morrow is the festival of the Saint Kutb-ul-Kutab j send 
some cooks to Sarkhej, afk^ prepare food to be offered in honour 
of his pure spirit, for I sh^l myself go there to-morrow.'’ 
They acted upon his orders. very night the Sultan, in a 

dream, saw the saint Kutb-ul-Kut^b^t who said to him, O 
Muzaffar, why do you not come to m^house ? ” The Sultdn 
asked him, “Where is it?” The Saint'Rejoined, “It is at 

* WIio probably bad come out on the road to pay his res]p^lS' 

t The spirit of the deceased Saint Ahmad Khattu, <j|Hed “Kutb-ul- 
Kntab.” 
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Batch, in the house of the Shekhs, that is to say, in Shekh 
Jin’s house. Whosoever visits Shekh Jin’s house, visits also 
mine, and whosoever does anything to please him, pleases me. 
Go to his house, that the illness under which yon are suffering 
may be exchanged for health.^’ Next morning the Sultan 
called for his pdlki, and set off for Batch. That same night 
Kutb-ul-Kutah also appeared to Shekh Jiu, and said, “ To¬ 
morrow Muzaflfar will come; be merciful, and pass your hand 
over his head and back, and pray to the Almighty to restore 
him to health.^’ The next morning, before the Sultan arrived, 
the Shekh said to his friends and companions that the Saint 
Kutb-ul-Kutab had shown him that the Snltan was coming, 
and that they must therefore prepare food for him; and he 
sent also to the houses of all persons in Batoh who were his 
disciples to collect any victuals they might have. A few 
minutes later news came that the Sultan was coming. When 
he came to ’Ainpurah the Sultan sent on one of his servants 
with a message to the Saint to say that he was hungry, and 
begged that the Saint would have some food ready for him. 
The Sultan came up shortly after, and, on arriving at the tomb 
of Kutb-ul-Kutab, he got out of pdlki, and, after perform¬ 
ing the usual ceremonies, he turned to the Saint, and then 
these two great men looked at each other and smiled. At last 
the Saint said gently, “ Since you have decided to seek the 
company of the darweshes, they also desire your companion¬ 
ship.’' The Sultan then cast himself at the Saint’s feet. The 
Saint passed his hand over the Sultan’s head and face, and then 
stood on one side. All the young princes, in turn, cast them¬ 
selves at the Saint’s feet, and were presented to him ; and the 
Saint then took them all to his house, and conversed with 
them. When the Saint perceived the Sultan’s excellent qualities 
as a King, and as a man, he honoured him with his friendship. 
The Saint at length departed, and, going into his female apart¬ 
ments, sent out food for the Sultan. The latter begged the Saint 
to join them. The Saint at first declined, but when the Sultan 
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pressed him he came out and ate with them. The food was of 
the very best. When he had finished eating, the Sultan lay 
down to rest, but, rising at the time of midday prayer, per¬ 
formed his devotions under the guidance of the Shekh.* After¬ 
wards the Sultan sat and conversed with the Shekh, and 
described to him the history of his illness. He said that he 
occasionally lost consciousness, and his spirits became much 
depressed; but since he had seen the Saint he felt somewhat 
better, and now hoped that he would recover altogether. The 
Saint prayed for the Sultan, and dismissed him. The Sultan 
afterwards remarked to his friends, “ If I had not waited on 
the Saint, I should never have understood the delight of his 
acquaintance, and my life would have been wasted if passed in 
separation from him.^’ From that day the Snltdn became 
thoroughly devoted to the darweshes. 

Sultan Muzafiar was so merciful that he was known as 
“ Muzafiar the Clement,” He had eight sons—(1) Sikandar 
Khan, (2) BahMar Khan, (3) Latif Khan, (4) Chand Kh^n, 
(5) Nasir Khan, (6) Ibrahim Khdn, &c.; and he had two 
daughters, Eaji Rukiah, wife of ^A'dU Shah 'Burhfinpuri, and 
Rdji A'shiah, wife of Fateh Khan, Prince of Sindh. Sikandar 
Khan and the two daughters were bom of the same mother, 
Bibi Rani. The mother of Bahadar Khan was Lakham Bal, 
daughter of a Gohil Rajput. The mother of Latif Khan was 
Raj Bai, sister of Mahipat Rana, a Rajpdt. Chand Khdn, 
Nasir Khan, Ibrahim Khan, and the other two sons were bom 
in the harem. The control of the household of the kingdom 
and of the army were all in the hands of Bibi Rani. Seven 
thousand servants who ate the bread of the State were in her 
employ. 

The Sultan named Sikandar Khan his heir-apparent during 
his life-time. He had not much confidence in his other sons.f 

* That is, as is Mahamadan cnstom, the Saint knelt with the Snltan behind 
him, and led in all the prayers and genuflexions. 

+ Pirishtah and the “ Tab. Akban ” both give a different account, and say 
that when he found he was dying someone told him that the army and Court 
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He gave each of them two or three villages that their 
means of living might he similar. Bahadar Khan held two 
villages mjdgir, one called Kenj, nine kos from Ahmadabad 
near Mahmudabad, the other Koh^, ten kos from the before- 
mentioned citjr, also Nabtah, near the village of Batch, all the 
villages near which, except Nabtah, were appropriated for the 
maintenance of the tomb of the Saint Kutb-ul-Kutab. Prince 
Bahadar was frequently at Batch, and was enrolled as a dis¬ 
ciple of the holy Shekh Jiu, who liked him and showed him 
much kindness. 

Out of respect to Bahadar Khan, the Saint used always to 
address him as “ Bahadar Shah,” some say as “ Bahadar Shah, 
Sultan of Gujarat.” One day, at any rate, he made Bahadar 
Khan sit by him on his bed, and said publicly, “ This man will 
some day be Sultdn of Gujarat,” and everybody present accord¬ 
ingly offered their respects, and did homage to him. This 
story got abroad, and when Bibi Bdni heard of it she was ex¬ 
ceedingly disturbed and distressed. She told the King that 
she was alarmed and anxious, and desired that he would take 
Sikandar Khan to the Saint, and say that he had designated 
that Prince as his successor, and that he would entreat the 
Saint to concur in this decision, and to pray for Sikandar Khan 
and to show him favours. The Sultan replied that Bahadar 
Khan had a.jdgir near Batoh, and was thus continually wait¬ 
ing upon the Saint, and that the darweshes "were always pleased 
with those who danced attendance on them. He desired that 
the Rani would be of good cheer, for he had already notified 
that Sikandar Khan was to be his heir, that the troops and the 
people were all in his favour, and that both Bahadar Khan and 
the Saint very well knew that Sikandar Khan had been so 
appointed. He would, however, he said, go the very next 
morning to Shekh Jiu, and apprise him again of his intentions 

were divided, part ^viahing for Sikandar Khan, but the majority for Latif 
Khan, and that he answered, “ And what of Bahadar Khan ; is there no news 
of him ? ” from which speech it was inferred that he thought of him as a 
successor. 
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as to his choice of a successor, and would beg the Saint to 
bless Sikandar Khdn. Bibi Rani thanked the Sultan, but 
entreated that he would take Sikandar Khan with him to the 
Saint, present him to the latter, and beg his blessing for the 
Prince. The next morning Sultan MuzaflPar went to the Saint, 
with all his sons, and had presented all of them to the Saint 
except Sikandar Khan. Just then Bahadar Khan came in, 
made a saldm, and sat down between the Sultan and Sikandar 
Khan.* The Sultan, who was in earnest conversation with the 
Saint, was unaware that Bahadar Khan had come here, or 
where he had seated himself. The Sultan began to recom¬ 
mend Sikandar Khdn to the Saint^s favour, and said, “ You 
know that Sikandar Khan is the eldest of my sons; he is also 
the most able and the best. I have therefore selected him to 
be my heir.” So saying, he put out his hand behind him, and 
laid hold of the hand of Bahadar Khan, thinking that it was 
the hand of Sikandar, and added, " Will you pray for this man, 
that the Lord Almighty may make him Sultan of Gujarat ? ” 
The Saint replied, “ Your request has found acceptance with 
the King of Bangs. This man shall be Sultan of Gujarat, and 
shall, moreover, conquer other countries besides Gujarat.” 
The Sultdn looked round in delight at Sikandar Khan, and 
then found that he held the hand of Bahadar Khan in his. 
The Sultan was quite aghast, but the Saint added, “ Your wish 
also shall be fulfilled.” The wiser of the people of Gujarat, 
however, understood that the ball of good fortune in the game 
of chaugdnf was with Bahadar Khan, and that Sikandar Khan 
had lost the kingdom of his forefathers. 

The Saltan took his departure, and on his way home said to 
some of those about him, “ Did you not see how improperly 
that little IcalandarX (meaning Bahadar Khan) behaved to-day 
in seating himself above his elder brother ? ” and he said to 

* They were apparently seated on a carpet in front of the Saint. 

t The celebrated game closely approaching to “ polo.” 

• {A religious devotee devoted to poverty, probably meant in the sense of 
“ that.little hypocrite.” 
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Sikandar Kh£n, “Why did you let your brother take pre¬ 
cedence of you ? ’■ But Sikandar Khdn was silent. The next 
day the Sultan summoned all the nobles, wazirs, and officers 
of the State, the paymasters and officers of the army, and 
sundry of the public with whom he was acquainted, and said 
to them, “ Be it known to you all that Sikandar Kh^in will be 
Sultdn after me. You are all bound to obey him/^ All pre¬ 
sent concurred, and expressed their thanks. The Bibi and 
Sikandar Khan were both satisfied, but they did not think of 
the Divine decree, and were unaware of the calamities of the 
future. After this, though it had before been understood that 
the Sultan intended Sikandar Khan to be his heir, yet, as it 
was now formally announced, the troops and everybody else 
began to pay court to Sikandar Khan. The latter began to 
indulge the jealousy which he always felt for Bahadar Khan, 
and longed for his destruction. Bahadar Khan, therefore, 
took shelter with the Saint, living at Batoh, and was con¬ 
stantly in attendance on the Saint, who (as said above) was 
very fond of him. Bahddar Khan, however, used occasionally 
to play boyish tricks upon the people of Batch. Sometimes he 
would knock their turbans oflF, and sometimes set his Georgian 
dogs* at those whom he disliked. There was one of Shekh 
Jill's porters, named Kabil, who was given to taking opium. 
Bahadar Khan used to give him presents, and food, and sweet¬ 
meats. One day he seized this man, tied up the legs of his 
drawers at the bottom, loosed the string which confined them 
round his waist, and slipped in a musk-rat. The man's legs 
and body were much scratched, and the blood ran from the 
wounds. In this condition he rushed before the Saint to com¬ 
plain. Some of the people present detested Bahadar Khan, 
and said that he was in the habit of knocking people's turbans 
off, and of setting dogs at them, and that one man had only 
escaped being torn to pieces by flying and taking refuge in a 

* This word is not given in all the MSS. It probably means the hairy 
dogs known to Europeans as “ Persian greyhounds.” 
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house. On hearing this the Saint got very angry, and said 
that the hated dogs of Firangis should tear Bah^dar Khdn to 
pieces. On hearing this, Bahidar Khdn was very penitent, 
and confessed his error; but the decree of fate prevailed in the 
end. 

At length Sikandar Khan, in his envy of Bahadar Kh^n, 
began to compass his death. Bahadar Khan, becoming aware 
of this, arranged his plans with a few faithful attendants to go 
to Dehli, and then went to take leave of the Saint, and told 
him that he had spoken to the Sultan on the subject of his 
brother’s designs, and that the Sultan replied that he himself 
was old and weak, and that the doctors talked to him about 
curing a disease which was incurable; that God would give 
the kingdom to whoever was best fitted for it, and that Bahadar 
Kh£n would be acting against his own interests in going away. 
Why, the Sultdn asked, could he not go into hiding for a time? 
“ I have therefore,^’ said Bahadar Kh^n, ‘‘ determined on going 
to Dehli.’’ The Saint said that the kingdom of Gujardt was 
undoubtedly destined for him, but not in the immediate pre¬ 
sent. He therefore thought it would be wise for him to travel 
for a while, and so dismissed him. Bahadar Khan said, on 
going away, that if the kingdom of Gujarat was to come to him 
the income of hisy'^zr (during his absence) might be expended 
on the poor, or on feasts at the tomb of the Kutb-ul-Kutab. 
When the Saint was bidding Bahadar Khan farewell, he asked 
Bahadar Khan if he wished for anything else besides the king- 
. dom of Gujarat. Bahadar Khan answered that he desired 
exceedingly to wrest the fort of Chitor out of the hands of 
infidels, and to make it over to the Musulmans, in retribution 
for what the accursed Eana had done at Ahmadnagar, when he 
slew so many Musulmfins and carried their women away captive. 
The Saint fell into a fit of profound meditation. BahMar 
Khan repeated what he had said, but the Saint returned no 
answer; when he asked the third time the Saint said that the 
thing was possible, but that the fall of Chftdr was conditional 
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on the SuMn’s own destruction. Bah^dar Kh^n exclaimed 
that he was willing to sacrifice a hundred lives for that object. 
The Saint said, “ Be it so; I cannot control fate.” 

Shekh Jra then said, “ This is our last interview ; you will 
soon come back, hut you will not find me here.^’* He then 
entreated Bahadar to be kind to his son Said Mahmud, other¬ 
wise known as Shah Badah,” who would, he said, be depen¬ 
dent on Bahadar’s protection. Bahadar Khan then went to 
Champamr, and, having obtained a little money there, went off 
towards Dehli. He went first to Bansbalah, and thence to 
Chitor. The R^Lna of that place received him with kindness, 
and showed him all possible attention. The Rdna’s mother 
was a very sagacious woman, and used to call Bahddar Khau 
her son.’^ The nephew of the Rdna was much looked up to 
by the Rajputs, for he was the son of the Rfo^'s elder brother, 
who was dead, and the Rajputs regarded him as filling the 
place of his father, who had been a very remarkable man. 
This nephew invited Bahddar Khdn to an entertainment at 
his house, and, after a day of amusement and pleasure, iu the 
evening an entertainment was given. Among the dancing- 
girls was one of singular beauty, who danced exquisitely. 
Bahadar came nearer, to look at her, and the Rana's nephew 
said, “ Do you recognise her, and know who she is ? ” Bahadar 
Khan said, " Tell me.” That ill-omened wretch replied, “ She 
was the daughter of the Kazi of Ahmadnagar,t and when the 
Rana sacked Ahmadnagar I went to the Kazi’s house, killed 
him, and carried off this girl; the rest of his women and girls 
were carried olf by the other Rajputs." He had not finished 
speaking when BahMar Khan struck him across the loins with 
his sword, and cut him in two. A great uproar arose. Ba¬ 
hadar Khan stood firm, his sword dripping with blood; the 
Rfijputs crowded round to kill him. Then the mother of the 

* According to the lithographed edition, the Saint died in the year H. 931, 
in which year, also, these events are said to have taken place. 

t The MSS. give somewhat differing versions of this story. That in the 
Hyderabad MS. has been here chiefly followed. 
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B^na rushed in with a drawn dagger, and declared that she 
would rip herself up if anyone killed Bah4,dar Khan. When 
the Rana heard the facts, he said that the infatuated young 
man, his nephew, had only been treated as he desgrved for 
uttering such language to a prince of Gujardt, and he forbade 
anyone to injure Bahadar Khan. The Rana added that if 
Bahddar Khan had not killed his nephew he should have done 
so himself. Shortly afterwards Bahadar Khan, finding that he 
was looked upon somewhat coldly in Chitor, left that place 
and went to Mewat. There Hasan Khan Mewati met him with 
all honour, and ofl'ered him tribute, which the Prince would 
not accept. Afterwards, Hasan Khan asked if he desired to 
attack Gujarat, for in that case they were ready to assist him 
with money and troops to do so. Bahadar Khan thanked them 
for their loyalty to him, but said that be could not do anything 
so wicked as to attack his father. For the present, moreover, 
he was about to travel; afterwards, the Almighty knew what 
would happen.* 

* As to Hasan Khan Mewati, see note ante, p. 278. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BEIGN OF SULTAN SIKANDAB, SON OF MUZAFFAE. 

Stilta'n Sikandak ascended the throne on Friday, the 22nd 
Jumadi-ul-akhir, a h. 932 (7th April, a.d. 1526), when his 
father Sultan Muzaffar died, and he shortly afterwards* went 
away to Muhamadabad. It is said that he went away without 
caring to visit the tombs of the holy men at Batoh, andwhen 
he was passing the tomb of the holy Burh£n-ud-din he did not 
go in nor speak to Shekh Jiu, the grandson of Burhan-ul- 
Mulk, whom they called the second Makhdum-i-Jahanian; 
but, on the contrary, said to those about him, “ This is the 
man who said that Bahadar Khan would be Sultan of Gujarat. 
He lied, and the man himself is a wanderer on the face of the 
earth.”t When Shekh Jiii heard this he said, ‘'We must not 
be perplexed; what God wills is coming to pass, and will 
appear at His right time.” When he arrived at Muhamadabad, 
according to the practice of his ancestors, he there took his 
seat upon the throne on the 25thJ of the same month. Every 

* According to the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi,” which other authorities corroborate, 
Sikandar left Ahmadabad three days after his father’s death. 

f The text is iere very corrupt; but the recension above adopted is 
supported by a comparison of MSS. and by the “ Tab. Akbari,” which says that 
the Sultan “ gave the holy man the lie,” and “ spoke unseemly words.” The 
Saint and his followers probably came out on the road to meet the Sultan 
and make their obeisance to him, and this interview took place as he was 
passing. 

J This date is probably incorrect. If the king remained three days after 
his father’s death at Ahmadabad (as he would naturally do for his father’s 
obsequies and other business), he ronid not well have reached Muhamadabad 
by the 25th. The correct date is, probably, the 28th or 29th, for the length 
of his reign is everywhere given as one month and sixteen days, and he was 
murdered on the 14th Sha’ban. 


20 * 
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man who had served him in former days he advanced to a high 
position and title. He gave away one thousand seven hundred 
horses to his own followers, and from that cause the ministers 
and nobles of the late reign* were oflTended and alienited. He 
even offended 'Imad-ul-Mulk Khnsh-kadam, who was a king in 
his own way, and who had brought him up and pushed his 
interests. 

Intelligence now came that Latif Khan had set himself up 
in the hill country of Sultanpur and Nandarbar, with the 
support of Bhim Bajah of Munka.t and that several amirs 
were in correspondence with him. Sultan Sikandar raised 
Malik Latif to the title of Sharzah Khan, and sent him with 
three thousand horse to drive Latif Khan out of the moun¬ 
tains. When he entered the hills the Rajputs and Kolis, 
having seized the passes on the road, attacked him, and after a 
sharp struggle Sharzah Khan and several other chiefs of name 
were killed, and it is said that one thousand two hundred 
Musulm^ns fell. On hearing of this the Sultan sent Enisar 
Khan with a large army. 

About this time sundry nobles having gained the confidence 
of ’Imad-ul-Mulk, told him that the Sultan had a design upon 
his life, and that he must be on his guard. ’Imad-ul-Mulk 
said, “ If the Sultan has resolved to take my life, why should I 
not be beforehand and attempt his ? ” 

One night the Sultan saw in a dream Kiub-ul-Kutab, Shdh 
’A'lam, and Shekh Jiu; Mnzaffar Shah was also with them. 
Muzaffar Shdh said to Shekh Jiu, “ Surely it is not fated that 
Sikandar Khan should descend from the throne on which he is 
seated?” The holy.Shekh Jiu said, “Yes, it is even so.’’^ 
The Sultan awoke from his dream greatly alarmed, and told 
Yakub, entitled Daria Khan, what had happened, and said, 

* Who probably apprehondod that they woTild, bo supplanted by the Idng^s 
personal favourites. 

fiana of Munka. The Tab. Akban ** calls him Kajah of the jungles of 
Ghitor; it says the retreat of the Gujarat army was cut off, and that more 
than 1,700 fell, 
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“ I am perfectly certain that Bahadar EBan is coming, and 
that there will be war between him and me.’^ The writer of 
the “ Tarikh-i-Bahadar Shdhi’’ says that he was told of the 
dream by Yiisaf, the son of Latif-ullah, who got the story 
from Daria Khan himself.* The King went out to play 
chaugdn, and when the first watch of the day was passed, 
he returned to his palace and took his repast, and then 
slept. Everyone went to his own home. Said Jalal-ud-din 
Manowar-ul-Mulk once said to me, " I and my brother Said 
Burhan-ud-din were standing in the bazar when the Sultan 
passed by, returning from chaugdn. Every soul, male and 
female, came out of the houses and of the shops to gaze on the 
Sultan’s beauty. The very angels of heaven would have been 
surprised and astonished at the Sultan’s beauty.” 

. After a while, the traitor Tmad-ul-Mulk, with his head and 
ears wrapped up, and followed by forty or fifty fierce horsemen, 
went to the palace. When he passed through the bdzdr some¬ 
one exclaimed, “ It is but sixteen daysf to-day since we hailed 
the Sultan’s accession, and now in a few minutes the kingdom 
will pass away from him. Nor is he aware that the angel of 
death, in the guise of ’Imad-ul-Mulk, is on his way to his 
palace to take away his life,” 

Only a short time elapsed -when an outcry arose that ’Imad- 
ul-Mulk had killed the Sultan.J As the news spread dis- 


* The various texts differ extremely as to what immediately follows. The 
version of the lithographed text has been mainly followed j indeed, the 
variation is not so much as regards the sense, but only as to the wording of 
the narrative. 

t “ Sixteen days.” One month and sixteen days is meant, apparently. 

j The story as above given in the text (which is abstracted in the “ Mirat- 
i-AJimad£ ”) seems to be an imperfect recital of the facts. According to the 
accounts both of Firishtah and of the “ Tab. Akbarf,” two attempts were 
made by ’Imad-ul-Mnlk on the king’s life on two different days. Perhaps 
this may have been the original story of the text also, for it is evidently 
corrupt at this point. According to Firishtah, the king went out tiger- 
hunting one day, and ’Imad-ul-Mulk took out a party, intending to fall 
upon him as he was passing through the bdzdr on his way back, but failed to 
fall in with him. The “Tab. Akbari ” says that the attack was attempted, 
but that ’Imad-ul-Mulk missed the king’s party. This work adds that the 
Sultan was immediately warned and told of what had been intended, but 
that he was of such a simple nature {gddat ruh) that he would not believe 
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turbance and alarm pervaded the city, as if the Day of 
Resurrection had arrived; and 'all the nobles and wazirs went 
about, some lamenting and some weeping and saying, “ Oh 
God, what has happened ! What is this calamity which has so 
suddenly come upon us ! ” It may be said that every trace of 
peace and tranquillity was washed away from the throne of 
Gujarat by his blood, for he was the first of the kings 
of Gujarat who was slain, and from him to Sultan Muzaflar, 
son of Mahmud II., all perished by violent deaths, and ’Imad- 
ul-Mulk has therefore been called I^mad-ul-Mulk."if 

It is said that when ’ImM-ul-Mulk entered the palace and 
came to the door of the royal chamber he found two or three 
men sitting outside ; one was Said 'Alim, son of Ahmad 
Bhakari, grandson of Shd,h ’A'lam bin Kutb-ul-Kutdb, and the 
other Malik Bairam, son of Mas'ud, who were playing at chess. 
Malik Soundha,t the door-keeper, stood holding the corner of 
the curtain, and Malik Pir, the groom of the chamber, was 
chafingj the feet of the king who was lying asleep. There was 
no one else there. When Tmad-ul-Mulk attempted to enter 
the chamber, Soundh£ the door-keeper said the Sultan was 
asleep. He could not say more, for 'Imad-ul-Mulk had entire 
control of all the palace.§ That villainous slave gave no reply 
to Soundha, but entered the royal apartment, taking Malik 


what he was told, and said, “ ’Imad-ul-MnIk is quite incapable of snoh an 
act; people are always trying to make mischief between me and my father’s 
nobles.” Otherwise these authorities corroborate the story of the text, and 
both allnde to the dream, and say that it became publicly known, and that 
the Sultan was greatly depressed by it. The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” adds nothing 
to these particulars, but says that a great many of the Gujarat nobles were 
privy to the plot. 

* tsUUll .lUcl “ ruin of the kingdom ” ; instead of (sJJUJl jWc “ support 
of the kingdom.” 

t Soundha. Possibly the same person mentioned as the subject of 
Muzaffar’s clemency. See p. 288. 

J “ Chafing,” or, rather, “pressing the feet.” A practice which is a species 
of shampooing, and is supposed to tend to sleep and rest. 

§ (£—>1 SJyj ^ ct—(•W dilaiJal jO .Xac j Literally, ‘‘ for the 

loosing and the binding in that house was placed entirely in his hands.” 
This expression—the loosing and the binding (exactly the well-known 
scriptural phrase)—is repeatedly used in the present work to express the 
delegation of full and complete authority. 
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Bahadar with him. Seizing Bahadar’s hand he said, “ Have 
you seen that Portuguese mirror which has been procured for 
the Sultan ? ” This mirror had been huiig at the foot of the 
king’s bed with the object of reflecting the lamps when they 
were lighted, and was a beautiful thing. The villain Bahadar 
said, “ No, I have not seen it,” on which Tm4d-ul-Mulk led 
him up to the bed. Bahadar began to look about for a 
moment, when that wretch (’ImM-ul-Mulk) said, “ What are 
you looking at ? Strike ! ” Bahadar drew his sword. Just 
then the Sultan awoke from sleep, and said, “ What is the 
matter, and what are these fellows doing here? ” The traitor 
struck at that king of noble presence and cut him in two. The 
villain then killed Malik Pir Muhamad with one blow, and in 
this fashion, and with his naked sword dripping with blood, went 
out with ’Imad-ul-Mulk. When Said ^A'lim-ud-din saw this 
he drew his sword and confronted Bahddar. ^Imdd-ul-Mulk 
cried out, “ Said, don^t be a traitor.” The Said replied, 
“ Wretch, it is you who are the traitor, for you have slain 
your sovereign.” He made a cut at Malik Bahadar with his 
sword, which fell upon his head-piece, and the sword broke. 
But he was quick, and with his broken sword he wounded the 
Malik slightly in the head. The companions of ’Imad-ul- 
Mulk, however, quickly despatched him and Malik Bairam. 
This murder was committed on the 14th Sha’ban, a.h. 932 
(26th May, a.d. 1526); and through the very bazar along 
which he had so recently passed with his guards in all his 
pomp and pride, the mutilated corpse of the Sultan was carried 
upon a short bedstead, and with the feet hanging down, to the 
village of Halol, about two kds* from Champdmr, where it was 
committed to the dust. Two short hours had not passed since 
he was playing chaugdn, when all the people crowded round to 
gaze on him and when everyone obeyed his slightest order. 


* The MSS. have here “ ten kvs," but in other places the distance is given 
as two fco's and three Ads. Major Miles calls it {Bombay Asiatic Researches) 
four miles. 6A “ ten,” is, therefore, probably a misreading for “ two.” 
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Now, there were not forty persons present at his burial, to say 
the prayers and perform the rites due to a deceased Musulm^n, 
so frightened were the people of that evil traitor. 

After the murder of Sikandar* the traitor went to the house 
of Sultan Muzaflfar and brought out his son Nasir Khan, who 
was a child of five or six years of age. ’Imad-ul-Mulk’s 
followers supported him, and putting this child by his side he 
placed him on the throne, and gave him the name of Mahmud 
Shah; the whole of the nobles and officers came over to 
’ImM-ul-Mulk, and they and all the nobles and soldiers and 
attendants then came and made their obeisances. But there 
were three amirs who kept aloof and did not salute him. One 
was Khudawand Khan Masnad 'A'li, who was the wazir of 
Sultan Muzaffar, and was retained in office by his successor 
Sikandar; the second was Majlis-i-Sami Fatteh.Khfin Badhu, 
Prince of Sind, son-in-law of Sultan Muzaffar, whose wife 
was the full sister of Sikandar; the third was T6j Khfei 
Narpdli.t 

It is reported on good authority in Gujarfit, that on the day 
Sultan Sikandar ascended the throne, ^Im^-ul-Mulk, whose 
name was Khush-Kadam, and who was the purchased slave of 
Bibi Bam, went to the presence of the new king, staff in hand, 
to make his obeisance as wazir ; because when Bibi Rani, the 
mother of Sultdn Sikandar, died, she placed her son^s hand in 
his hand, and from that time he looked forward to being 
wazir when Sikandar became king. Accordingly, when on 
Sikandar's accession the chief merchants of the city came to 
offer their congratulations, at the close of the interview ■’Imdd- 
ui-MuIk suggested to the Sultan that some robes and honours 
ought to be given to them. The Sultan said, ‘‘ Tell Khuda¬ 
wand Khan,” whose name was Haji Muhamad, and who had 


JJtyTTtZ'" f the is stronger, and implies “the 

very instant of Sikandar’s death/’ ^ 

•** Khan at once collected his 

a^erents, and, nsing in arms, marched to meet Bahadar Khan; hot this 
probably took place at a somewhat later stage of the affair. 
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been chief wazir to the late king, “ to give what is suitable 
and proper to each man.’’ When ’Im£d-ul-Mulk heard this 
order the fire of jealousy was kindled in his slavish wicked 
breast, but he said nothing then. Khudawand Khdn was sent 
for, and, coming in answer to the summons, took his stand out¬ 
side the Suite’s private apartment. ’Imad-ul-Mulk saw, but 
refrained from taking any notice of him. Contrary to usage, 
Khudawand Khan remained standing there for some time, till 
one of the Sultan’s attendants told the Sultdn that the Khan 
was waiting outside. The Sultan ordered him to be called in, 
and asked ’Imad-ul-Mulk why he had not been told before. 
’Imad-ul-Mulk then stepped forward and professed that he was 
not aware of the Khan’s arrival, and in a loud voice and 
courteous tone cried out, “ Let Khan Jiu come.” So Khuda¬ 
wand Khdn entered, and placed his head at the feet of 
the Sultan, shedding tears. The Sultan also wept, and em¬ 
bracing the Khdn, he said, “The office of minister is con¬ 
tinued to you as it was before. May it be blessed to you.” 
The Khan represented that he was old and wished to retire, so 
that he might go into seclusion and give himself up to praying 
for the Sultan’s welfare. The Saltan replied that there was no 
one else fit for the office, and he caused the robe of office to be 
brought and placed upon him. This inflamed still more the 
jealousy of ’Iraad-ul-Mulk. 

It is related that some days afterwards ’Imad-ul-Mulk, 
without permission of the Sultan, and without the approval of 
Khudawand Khan, called before him the eunuch who was 
Mtwdl of Ahmaddbad, and gave him the title of Muhib-ul- 
Mulk, with an increase of his allowances. He then took him 
before the Sultan and said, “This eunuch performs good 
service, therefore he has been honoured with the title of 
Muhib-ul-Mulk and his allowances have been increased; he 
hopes for your Majesty’s confirmation of this measure.” The 
Sultan replied that he was himself not a minor, but of 
full age and discretion, and whoever had conferred a title 
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without his command had acted improperly. Applications 
for titles and honours must be made to Khudawaud Kh4n, 
for he was the prime minister of the kingdom, and if any¬ 
one else interfered in the business no notice should be taken 
of it. So the Sultan refused his assent and rejected the 
application.* 

As that slave (’Imad-ul-Mulk) was mutinously disposed, and 
as he had the army with him, Khudawand Khan deemed it 
politic to advise that the title should be granted to please 
'Imid-ul-Mulk, with an increase of allowances at some other 
time. The Sultan kept silence, which is said to be half con¬ 
sent. That infamous slave (’Imad-ul-Mulk) went out from 
that interview greatly enraged, and from that time took to 
plotting against the Sultan and to preparing his destruction. 
Those nobles and soldiers who were in league with him he 
kept ready and prepared, and those who had but little regard 
for him he endeavoured to win over by kindness and gene¬ 
rosity. It is said that he would invite them one by one to his 
house and would inquire into their affairs, asking how many 
children they had, and when the number was told him he 
would ask if they (the children) were married or not, and 
would inquire into the pecuniary affairs. If anyone represented 
his want of means, he would offer a loan, and tell him to do 
the best he could for his children.! In this way he lent 
money to individuals, and took written acknowledgments from 
them, which he afterwards tore up in their presence. By 
these means he gained over many men and bound them 
closely to him. Sultan Sikandar was heedless of these things, 
and was so exultant and so rejoiced in the pride of his youth 
and glory of his state and authority, that all his days were 
like the days of the ’I'd and his nights like the night of 

* As has been .«aid already, this iotwdl was an excellent pnbUc serrant, and 
later on received the title of Shan Jahan from Bahadar Shah. The objection 
entertained by the Snltan was not as to the proposition itself, bnt as to the 
manner of making it. 

t I-e. in preparing the marriage of his children, always a serions and 
expensive affair in Muhamadan and, indeed, even in Hindd honsebolds. 
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Bardt.* Every day something new was devised. He col¬ 
lected together every means of pleasure which it is possible 
to conceive. Amongst other things he had a concubine, called 
Nazuk Bahr, to whom he was much attached; it is said that 
all the women in Gujarat at that time were unanimous in 
agreeing that never before in all the palaces of all the kings of 
Gujarat, indeed nowhere in Gujarat, had there been seen any 
woman as beautiful as Nazuk Bahr, or one so pleasant in 
manner, or so well behaved ; or, indeed, anyone so pleasant- 
spoken as Sultan Sikaudar himself. After his murder, Nazuk 
Bahr passed into the female apartments of Sultan Bahadar, and 
he also became very fond of her. After the capture of Mandu 
by Sultan Bahadar, and when he had got the whole land of Mal- 
wah into his possession, he one day ordered that all the singing 
and dancing women of every sort,t either in Mandu or in his 
camp, should be collected together; and troop after troop of 
them came decked out and arrayed to the number of thousands 
of every class and nationality; many of them were beautiful, 
some remarkably lovely. The Sultan called them up one by 
one, gave them each a present, and dismissed them. There 
was present one, Shuja’a Khfe, an intimate friend and com¬ 
panion of the Sultan, who quoted some verses,J and asked the 
Sultan if none of the arrows of their beauty had reached his 
heart. The Sultan replied, “ Ah ! Shuja’a Khan, I have in 
my palace a woman so lovely that the sun and moon pale 
before the glory of her beauty. Perhaps some day I may be 
able to show her to you.” A few days after this Sultan 
Bahadar was drunk, and took offence at something that Nazuk 
Bahr did, to such a degree that he drew his sword and cut her 
in two. Having done this, he remembered his promise to 

* Shab-i-bardt. A Muhamadan festival held on the eve of the 14th 
Sha’ban, on which occasion the night is spent in prayers and feastings, 
iUnminations, and fireworks. In India, prayers are offered up for the sonls of 
deceased ancestors on that occasion. 

t The names of the various classes of musicians, singers, and dancers, are 
all detailed in the text, bnt are of no interest. 

t These verses are given, bnt are not reproduced. 
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Shiaj^’a Kban^ so he wrapped the corpse in a coverlet and sent 
for Shnjd’a Khdn. When he came he said to him, “ I once 
promised to show yon a concubine of mine more beautiful than _ 
the sun j to-day she has died. I cannot show you her in life, 
but look on her in death, and see how lovely she was.’’ On 
this he drew aside the coverlet from off her face, and Shujd’a 
Khdn gazed on her beauty; but when he saw also the blood 
which had trickled round her, he threw himself on the ground 
aud cried, “ Oh, what has happened! what calamity is this ! ’’ 
The SuMn also, in deep repentance, cast himself upon the 
ground, and beat his head against the earth ; but it was of no 
avail. 

When Sultdn Sikandar ascended the throne all the Saids 
and holy men came to congratnlate him, excepting only Shekh 
Badah, the son of Shekh Jiii, who was at that time the chief 
of the Bukhari Saids of Batdh, who would not come because of 
a quarrel with the Sult^in. The reason of the quarrel was as 
follows: Shortly after Sultan Bahadar had left Gujarat, 
Shekh Jiii died, and Sultan Sikandar said, “ The Saint is dead 
and his disciple is a wanderer.”* * * § Shekh Badah said in reply, 
“No, the Saint is not really dead,t nor is his disciple a 
wanderer. Your kingdom is like a vapour or a bubble, and 
has neither firmness nor permanence.” On hearing this, the 
Sultan got more angry still, and resumedj the town of Batoh, 
which had always formed part of the j'dffir allowed to the chief* 
of the Saids of Batch, and made it over to Said Muhamad, who 
was one of the sons of Shdh 'A'lam j but he declined to accept 
it, and never would take possession of it.§ In the end the 

* The Gnjarati original ia given, “ Pir miid, murid jogi.” J6g{ is rendered 
as wmdrah in the Persian. 

t Meaning that the Saint’s spirit survived, and his prophesies. 

j “ Besnmed ” ia here nsed in its technical sense of “ confiscated.” To have 
the town in the centre of his jdgir taken away and given to someone else vras 
doubtless a great annoyance and inconvenience to the Saint. Said Mnhamad 
was probably a grandson of the Said ’A'lam. 

§ The two anecdotes above are only given in a condensed form, and a 
thhcd, of a somewhat indelicate nature, with certain verses written by a local 
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meaning of the speech became manifest; for after a reign of 
one month and sixteen days,* the traitor ’Imad-ul-Mulk slew 
the Sultan. 

poet on the occasion, are omitted, as they are only intended to illustrate at 
once the Sultan’s personal beauty and his ?rant of royal dignity. 

* Some MSS. and the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” make it two months and sixteen 
days, but the dates given show it was clearly one month and sixteen days, i.e. 
from the 28th of Jumadi-ul-akhir to the 14th Sha’ban. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BEIGN OF MAHMUD SHAH II. 

On the day of his accession Nasir Kh£n received the title of 
Mahmud Shdh. ’Imad-ul-Mulk bestowed robes and horses 
and titles* upon the nobles and soldiers, but he did not confer 
the jdgir, which is the concomitant of a title, upon which 
people said, “ A title without a jdgir is a disgrace.’' The 
result was that several of the amirs and soldiers were deeply 
offended at this shabby behaviour, and thirsted for the blood of 
’Imad-ul-Mulk; but without a leader they could do nothing, 
and each one went to his own home or jdgir. 

When all the affairs of the kingdom were in confusion, as a 
last resource ’Imad-ul-Mulk wrote to ’Imad-ul-Mulk I'lichpuri, 
stating that if he would show his friendship by coming to 
Nandarbar and Sultanpur, he should receive in recompense a 
specified sum of money. He wrote in the same style to Eana 
Sanka, and he also conciliated the zaminddrs of the country 
round. He even sent to Babar Padshah soliciting assistance.f 


• According to Mrishtah and the “ Tab. Akbari,” 180 or 181 titles were 
thus bestowed in one day. 

t According to the “ Tab. Akbai i,” ’Imad-ul-Mulk wrote to “ Nizam-ul- 
Mnlk Dakhini,” and says that the ‘’Bajah of Pal” was also summoned, and 
marched as far as the neighbourhood of Champanir. Pirishtah says the same 
thing, but adds that the Dakhini King, to whom he sent a large sum of 
money (the “Tab. Akbari” confirms this), took the money, and did nothing. 
The Bajah of Pal was told to bar the road by Champanir against Bahadar. 
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The author of the “ T^rikh-i-Bah^dar Sh^hi ” has written 
thus:—“ At that time I was at the town of Bar-nagar, and I 
wrote from thence to Taj Khan, who was at Dhandukah, 
informing him that TmM-ul-Mulk had sought the support of 
Bdbar Padshah,* and that this act would transfer the throne 
from the reigning dynasty of Gujarat, and praying him to 
think deeply over the matter. I wrote also to Bahadar 
Khan to the same effect, and sent the letter by swift 
runners.” 

Bahadar Khan was at that time proceeding to Jonpur upon 
the invitation of the nobles and chiefs of that country, having 
retired, without taking leave, from the court of Sultan Ibrahim, 
who was then opposing the Emperor Babar at Panipat. He 
started for Jonpur and halted at Baghpath.f There he was 
waited upon by Paindah Khdn Afghan, who said that he was 
sent by all the nobles of the country of Jonpur, to say that 
they recognised Bahadar Khdn as their king, and were 

* The “ Tab. Akbari ” states that he offered Babar the port of Dip and 
a kror of tankahs if he would send one of his armies to eo-operate with him. 
Firishtah says much the same thing, except that he omits the offer of the 
port; and what was asked was that he should send a force down the Indus to 
land at Diu. Firishtah expressly says that this letter never reached Babar, 
for the Bajah of Dungarpur intercepted it; and the “ Tab Akbari ” prac¬ 
tically confirms this story, and says the Thanadar of Dungarpur informed 
Taj Khan of the purport of this communication. 

t Bdghpath (the Tyaghra-prastha or “tiger-town” of the Mahabharata 
times) is now a small town on the left bank of the Jumna, a little to theN.W. 
of Dehli, and now in the Mirat district. The road to Eastern Hindustan 
from Panipat crosses the Jumna just above this point; so that it is seen that 
Bahadar Khan had already moved in the direction of Jonpur, and had left the 
liigh road to Gujarat, which passed through DehH. He had probably had 
informal offers of the throne of Jonpur, which were now converted into 
a formal one, of which Paindah Khan was the bearer. In all probability, 
therefore, when he first reached Baghpath he was fully inclined to go to 
Jdnpur, but before he decided he received the news of his father’s death; and 
the “Tab. Akbari” says that as soon as he heard the latter news he declined 
to listen to Paindah Khan’s urgent solicitation, and went off towards Ahmad- 
abad. The “ Tab. Akbari ” gives also the story that Bahadar determined to 
be guided by bis horse, and threw his reins on its hea<i that it might choose 
its own direction ; but the “ Tab. Akbari ” gives this only as a story, which 
the author evidently does not believe. Firishtah adopts it as history. 
Although Bahadar did not then apparently know of his brother's murder, he 
evidently had so strong a party in Gnjarai that it was worth his while to try 
for the rich prize which the throne of that country afforded, and he had 
evidently little compunction as to disputing his brother's title. 
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anxiously awaiting his arrival; and that he, Paindah KhSn had 
been directed to state the facts and to conduct the Prince to 
Jonpiir without delay. 

Prince Bahadar Khan was about to comply with this request, 
and go to Jonpiir, when he received a letter from Khurram 
Khan, informing him of the death of Sultan Muzaffar and the 
succession of Sultan Sikandar. The letter went on to say that 
the nobles and the army were desirous of his presence, and 
they hoped that he would return speedily, as it was certain that 
the throne would come to him, for the army and people were 
dissatisfied with Sultan Sikandar. On receiving this letter he 
rested where he was for three days to perform the rites of 
mourning for his father. On the fourth day he dismissed 
Pdindah Khan, and set off with all speed for Gujarat. 


Note to Chapter XI. 

The Hyderdbid MS. inserts, just where this chapter closes, 
a passage which appears in no other version of the text. The 
historic relation of the actual facts is no doubt that alreadj 
given, but it is possible that the following story may have been 
added by the author. It is no doubt written in the gossiping 
style in which he often indulges, and also deals with the 
miraculous intervention of Saints and darweshes much after 
his accustomed manner; but in any case it is worth preseiwing, 
because it gives another instance of a curious mode of 
incantation, of which, though well known elsewhere in the 
East, no example has been hitherto quoted from India. More¬ 
over, if it have any authority at all, the passage evidently 
preserves a popular tale invented to account for the sudden 
and a propos appearance of Bahddar Khdn on the scene imme¬ 
diately after his brother’s death, for which it is hardly possible 
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to doubt he had been in some way prepared, through the 
intelligence transmitted to him by the Saids of Batch and 
others of his sympathisers in Gujarat, The substance of the 
passage is, therefore, here reproduced, but only as a note. 

“ The manner in which Bahadar Khan was informed of the 
death of Sultan Muzaffar, and of the succession of Sultan 
Sikandar was as follows ;—After Bahadar Khfo had, on 
account of the envy and hatred borne towards him by Sikandar 
Khan, taken leave of his holy teacher and left Gujarat, he 
went to I'dar, and from I'dar to the fort of Chitor, where 
wonderful events and strange calamities overtook him. The 
Sultan Muzaffar heard of his arrival at Chitor, but of what 
happened to him after he left Chitor, none of his friends 
among the nobles of Gujarat had any intelligence, nor did 
they know whither he had gone. 

“ On taking leave of Rdnd Sankd, however, the Prince went 
to Dehli and visited the shrines of the saints in that city, and 
then went on to P^nipat and waited on Sultan Ibrahim Lodi. 
One day there was a slight skirmish with the Mughals of the 
Emperor Babar’s force, and the latter, having captured a party 
of Afghans, were carrying them off the battlefield with their 
hands bound and tent-ropes round their necks. Though 
the Sultan himself was present, none of his warriors dared to 
attempt the release of those forlorn wretches. 

“ But Prince Bahadar, with his fi-iends, raising their swords 
for a standard, dashed upon that troop of Mughals, plied 
sword and dagger as though they were executioners, and in the 
end the victors were defeated, and the Afghan prisoners were 
released. Victory remained with Sultan Ibrahim. 

“ The nobles who saw the Prince’s gallantry took counsel 
together, and said that, as they were discontented with Sultfin 
Ibrahim, it would be better to poison him, and to elevate 
Prince Bahadar to the throne of Dehli in his place. Sultan 
Ibrahim was made aware of his nobles’ de^gn, and Prince 

21 
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Bahadar lost favour in his eyes, and the latter, perceiving the 
Sultan’s estrangement, went off towards Dehli without taking 
leave. 

“ On the night before he reached Panipat, the holy Saint, 
Bu-Ali Kalandar, known as Sharf-ud-din Panipati, appeared 
in a dream to the guardians of his tomb, and told them that 
the King of Gujardt, accompanied by his friends, would, the 
next morning, pass by on foot, and he desired that they 
would take a good horse and a sword, and stand in the way 
to meet him; and when he arrived they were to arm him 
with the sword, to mount him on the horse, and to bring 
him to the Saint’s tomb, where what was decreed would be 
revealed. 

“ When the guardian of the tomb awoke he passed the 
remainder of the night in watching, and after morning prayer 
he went to the stable and took a horse, than which there was 
none better in the stable, and a suitable saddle and bridle, and 
an excellent sword out of the armoury, and went out and sat 
on the roadside, and questioned every passer-by; but, though 
he waited till mid-day prayer, he found no one who answered 
the description; and he was about to go back when a party 
of young men approached, and he determined to wait for 
them. When they drew near, the guardian of the tomb was 
convinced by their appearance that the King of Gujarat was 
among them ; so, running forward, he said, ‘ Which of you is 
the King of Gujarat ? ’ Not knowing but that he might have 
some hostile motive for inquiry, they all answered in the 
negative. But he said, ‘ Do not deny it. Last night the 
holy saint, Sharf-ud-din Panipati, appeared to me in a dream, 
and sent me out to meet you, saying that ^'the King of 
Gujarat and his friends would pass by on foot,” and that I 
was to furnish him with a horse, saddle, and bridle, and that 
I was to bring him to his tomb. This I have done. Which 
among you is known as King of Gujarat ? ’ Bahadar Khan 
then made himself known, and accompanied the guardian and 
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after visiting the tomb was taken to an apartment near it, 
where he was received with all hospitality. He remained 
there two or three daySj and then removed to a garden known 
as the ‘ Hazrat Shah’s garden/ and remained there several 
days more. 

“When^Imad-ul-Mnlk had killed Sultan Sikandar and raised 
Prince Nasir Khan to the throne, Taj Khan deserted from 
'Imad-ul-Mulk by night, and went into hiding; and certain of 
the worthier nobles came to him by night, and they took 
counsel together. They discussed the expediency of sending 
for Bahadar Khan, but no one knew where he had gone after 
leaving Chitor. At last one of those present said: ‘ On the 
other side of the Sabarmati, and in such-and-such a hamlet, 
there is a Said, a holy man, and acquainted with magic, who 
has communications with fairies ; and I have heard that he has 
great authority over the fairies, so that he can get an answer 
to a letter from any country, however distant it may be.’ His 
friends all said that nothing could be better, if this were true, 
and so they determined to visit him. Accordingly Taj Khan 
Nirpdli, Khudawand Khan, and the Prince Fateh Khan of 
Sind, and others, went to the house of that holy man. When 
they told him who was waiting, he came out and inquired 
their object. They explained to him that they were well- 
wishers of Bahadar Khan, and wanted news of him. He told 
them that if they would bring a letter to Bahadar Khan, he 
would get them an answer, wherever the Prince might be. 
They went away delighted, and the next day these nobles, 
having prepared a letter giving all the news for Bahadar Kh^n, 
brought it in the evening to the holy man’s house. He 
received them, and produced a little girl of seven or eight 
years of age, and putting a mirror before her, began to pray 
to the Almighty. He also hung the letter beneath her ear, 
having written on it, ‘ Please write a full statement in answer 
to this letter, and cast it on the ground, that the messenger 
who takes this may bring back your answer to us who 

21 * 
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anxiously await it.’ When the Shekh began to pray, the 
army of the fairies, and eventually the king of the fairies, 
appeared in the mirror. The little girl said to the Shekh: 
"The king of the fairies has come with his army, and has 
ascended his throne, and wants to know why you have sent 
for him.’ The Shekh replied: ‘ Give him my compliments, 
and say that, as he knows everything that is passing every¬ 
where, can he tell me where Prince Bahadar Khan is.’ The 
king of the fairies answered: ‘ When I came to you I saw 
Bahadar Kh4n in a garden at Panipat. He had just taken 
his meal, and was going to rest.’ The Shekh then said : ‘ Be 
good enough to send a couple of messengers to the Prince 
with the letter which is at the little girl’s ear, and tell them 
to bring an immediate answer.’ The king of the fairies gave 
the order asked, and instantly the letter disappeared from the 
little girl’s ear; and the Saint proceeded to hold the nobles in 
conversation. 

“ Meanwhile Prince Bahadar was getting anxious, because 
ever since he left Gujarat he Kad had no news thence. Thus 
considering, he fell asleep. The fairy who brought the letter 
put it under his pillow, in such a manner that when he turned 
over on his side the roll of paper might fall into bis hand. 
The Prince opened his eyes and saw it, and inquired of his 
servants, but no one admitted that they had placed it there. 
As they were silent, he asked his friends if they had placed it 
there. They also denied it; but a light was brought, and he 
opened his letter, and then he found that it came from Gujarat, 
though no messenger was apparent. He perceived that he was 
told to throw the answer on the ground; that he was also to 
write and tell them when he arrived at Jalor, and they would 
then come to meet him. Bahddar Khan accordingly wrote out 
his plans on a piece of paper, and, folding it up, threw it on 
the ground; and though they watched it very closely, it never¬ 
theless disappeared from their s^ht, and they could not tell 
how this happened. 
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“ Tdj Khan and the other nobles were sitting with the Shekh 
when the letter appeared at the little girl’s ear; and the Sh6kh 
took it and gave it to the nobles. They returned a hundred 
thousand thanks for the fulfilment of their wishes, and, depart¬ 
ing, made all preparation for the reception of Eahddar Khan 
in royal pomp and state. Meanwhile Sahadar Kh^n set out 
for Gujarat.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


BEIQN OP BAHADAE SHAH. 

When Bahadar Khan reached Chitor* he was met by ’AH 
Sher, son of Mu’m-ud-din Khan Afghan, who had left Gujarat 
to meet him after the murder of Sikandar Shdh. This 
messenger informed the Prince in detail of the murder of 
Sikandar, the treachery of ’Imad-ul-Mulk, and the raising of 
Nasir Kh£n to the throne. The Prince said he would impale 
the traitor when he reached Muhamadabad, and he set forth 
on his journey. He left Prince Chand Khan, who was with 
him, at Chitor, but he carried with him Ibrahim Khan, the 
brother of Chdnd Khan.f He continued his journey to Diin- 
garpur,J and upon hearing of his arrival there Taj Khan left 
Dhandiikah to wait upon him. Just at that time Prince Latif 

♦ The “Tarikh-i-AIfi” says distinctly that he was received at Chftdr in a 
friendly manner by Bans Sanka. 

+ From what the “ Tab. Akbari ” says, Chwd Khan, thongh snbmitting to 
Bahadar, preferred remaining where he was to giving him any active 
assistance. Ibrahim Khan is eJipressly said, in the " Tab. Akbari,” to have 
enrolled himself in Bahadar’s service. Chand Khan, as Firishtah states, 
eventnally went to Malwah, where he made mischief, as will appear in the 
sequel. 

t According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” U'di Singh, Bajah of Pal, also came 
in to Bahadar at Chitor. TJ'di Singh seems to have been Bajah of Dungar- 
pnr, and mnst have been the person who intercepted the letter to the 
Emperor Babar. If he was the “ Bajah of P41 ” to whom 'Imad.nl-Mnlk 
wrote, he, too, must have really been only nominally obedient to him. It 
is possible he may have moved to Champanir, to get credit with ’Imad-nl- 
Mnlk, while his locum tenons in Cungarpur intercepted the letter and divulged 
its contents. In this way be would have been able to make terms with 
either party. 
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Khdn came to the vicinity of Dhandukah,* and sent a message 
to Taj Khan soliciting his support, and promising to place the 
administration of all the affairs of Gujarat in his hands. Taj 
Kh4n, in reply, sent a messenger, saying that he had already 
allied himself with Bahadar Khan, and could do nothing in¬ 
consistent with the part he had taken. He also advised Latif 
Khan to withdraw into retirement. 

’Imad-ul-Mulk and his supporters, when they heard of the 
approach of Bahadar Khan and the support given to him 
by the nobles, were much alarmed. Tmad-ul-Mulk sent 
’Azd-ul-Mulk Abrds, with six hundred horses from the royal 
stables, and fifty elephants, to occupy Morasah, and prevent 
anyone from going to Bahadar Khan.f At this time Riza-ul- 
Mulk and Khurram Khan departed from Muhamadabad with 
the intention of joining Rahadar Khan. The Prince also 
moved out on his way to Kapranj, otherwise called Mahmud- 
nagar. There he was waited upon by several of his friends, 
’Azim son of Pir, Malik Yusuf son of Lutfullah, Rfiji Muha- 
mad son of Farid, Malik Mas’ud, and several others of similar 
positions, who had fled and concealed themselves through fear 
of Tmad-ul-Mulk. Bahadar Khan went on from thence to 
Morasah, and afterwards to Harsol and Sangargaon. At this 
stage he was joined by Khurram Khan, Riza-ul-Mulk, and 
several other of the old Muzaflar Sh^^h^ nobles. Next day he 
went on to the city of Nahrwalah. 

The author of the “ Tarikh-i-Bahadar-Shahi ” writes thus :— 
On the 26thJ of the month of Ramazan, a.h. 932 (August 


* Firishtah says Latif Khan’s object was to join his cousin, Fateh Khan. 
One MS. of the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari ” says Taj l^an sent Latif Khan a good 
sum ef money. 

t Both the “ Tab. Akbari ” and the “ Tarikh-i-Aifi ” say that on reaching 
within a march of Morasah, Bahadar’s forces were so swelled that ’Azd- 
ul-Mulk was alarmed, and fled without fighting. Bahadar occupied Morasah 
the next day. 

J Muzaffar Shah died, as has been seen, on the 22nd of Jumadi-nl-akhir, 
932 A.H. Sikandar probably formally ascended the throne on the 28th or 
29th of the same month at Muhamadabad, and was murdered there on the 
14th Sha’ban of that year. Bahadar, therefore, entered Nahrwalah just 
thirty-two days after that event. Babur’s first tight with the Afghans took 
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1526), Prince Bahadar received at Nahrwfflah the homage of 
Taj Khan,* Mujdhid-ul-Mulk, Sa’id-ul-Mulk, and the author 
of the " T4rikh-i-Bahadar-Shahi,” and others, great and small, 
from the city of Ahmadabad. From Nahrwalah he went on, 
having assumed royal pomp and state, towards Ahmadabad, 
which city he entered by the KAliipurah gate. First he paid 
a visit to the mausoleum of his ancestors, Sultans Muhamad 
Sh^, Ahmad Shdh, and Kntb-ud-din, in Mdnik Chok, and 
afterwards went to the royal palace called Bhadar. On the 
night of the 27th all the nobles met at the palace, and each 
one being seated in the proper place assigned to him according 
to the regulations of the time of Sultan Muzaffar, they were 
feasted; and everyone returned thanks to God on account of 
the safety and arrival of the new Sultan. . . . 

The city of Ahmadabad began again to prosper, and the 
entire coimtry of Gujarat, which had been left in darkness by 
the setting of the sun of government, began again to flourish 
on the rising of this sun of the kingdom, Bahddar Shah; and 
every dispute vanished from the hearts of all men. 

When he heard of this, 'Imad-ul-Mulk advanced to his sup¬ 
porters one year's allowances from the royal treasury, and 
made them swear on the Kuran that they would not desert 
Mahmud Shah. The nobles took the money, but went quietly 
out of the city and joined Bahadar KK^n, the favourite of 
Fortune. Among them, Baha-ul-Mulk and Dawar-ul-Mulk, 


place at Sialkdt on the let of Babf-ta-awal, 932 j and IhrAhim’s final defeat 
10th of Bajab following. Bahadar would have been present 
TO t e Afghan army after the first, and hare quelled it before the last of 
^ese two events. As he did not hear of his father’s death till he reached 
f D f ® been there, probably, some time towards the latter 

^ Sha’ban. There can be Httle doubt that as soon 
M ne neard of his father’s death he started for Gujarat, with the intention 
^ orward his own claims to the throne. Sikandax’s death was, 
no doubt, opportune in his interests j so much so that ’Imad-ul-Mulk is 
represented as surpmed that BahMar resented it. Still, there is no reason 
being privy to it, though he was no doubt ready, backed 
® niterest of the Bukhariat Saids and a powerful party among the 

nobles, to attack his brother’s throne. 

j? “Tarikh-i-Alfi,” Khan ’A'zim. According to 

manifesto' forwarded to him for publication a moderately-worded 
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who were sworn allies of ’Imad-ul-Mulk, and accessoijes in 
the murder of Snltan Sikandar, waited on the Sulthn and 
made their submission. The author of the “ Tarikh-i-Baha- 
darl ” says that on the morning of the 'I'd * he received an 
order to equip and decorate all the elephants, and bring them 
to the darbdr. The Sultan came forth in royal array, and 
took his seat in the hall called Sankar-mandap, the doors and 
walls of which were all gilded. B-obes and favours were 
bestowed upon Taj Khan and the court nobles according to 
their respective rank. On that day thirty-two persons received 
titles according to the following detailf:— 

Khurram Khan, son of Sikandar Khan, was made Khan 
Khanan j Nizam Khan was made Mubariz-ul-Mulk j the son 
of Shams Khan was made Mu’id-ul-Mnlk; Malik Taj Jamal 
was made Wajih-ul-Mulk; Malik La'zi was created Lai Khan j 
his son, Kutb Khan, was made Ikbal Khdn; Malik Badr-ud- 
din was made M6dud-ul-Mulk; the son of the Khan Khanan 
was created Nizam Khdn; Malik Shark Nasrat-ul-Mulk re¬ 
ceived the title of Hasan Khan; Malik Mustafa was created 
Sarandaz Khan j Malik Muzaffar was made Asad Khan; his 
son was entitled Shaistah Khan; Suliman, the son of Muja- 
hid-ul-Mulk, was created Manowar Khan; Malik Sarand^, 
son of Malik Toghlak, was made Ajhdar-ul-Mulk; the son 
of Malik Latif Bariwal was made Sharzah Khan; Shams-M- 
Mulk was made Daria Khan; Chand of Bhanden was created 
Hajhbar-ul-Mulk; Kombha Gohil was entitled Rm Eaian; 
Safdar Khan was created ’A'lam Khan; Sa'id-ul-Mulk was 
made Shams Khan; Baha-ul-Mulk was entitled 'Ulngh Khan; 
Mnjahid Khan, Mujahid-ul-Mulk; N^ir-id-Mulk was created 
Kutlagh Khan; his son was entitled Nfcir-ul-Mulk; Modud- 

* ’Td-ul-fitr, the Ist of Shawal (see note, p. 203), that being a festival on 
which it was nsnal for the Sultan to go in procession to the ’Tdgdh outside 
the city, and in royal state. 

t These names differ greatly, and no MS. makes up quite the full tale of 
thirty-two j but they are given to show the mode in wtuoh, and the class of 
persons on whom, these titles were conferred. Apparently few of the 
holders of high office under Muzaffar were thus rewarded by Bahadur. 
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ul-M^k was made Toghlak Kh^n ; his son was created Man^l 
Khan; Malik Toghlak Fuladi, Fulad Khan; Malik Eaiat, 
son of Mujahid-nl-Mulk, was created Nasir Kh^n; Abhu, son 
of Ajhdar-ul-Mulk, was made Ajhdar KJian; Shams, son of 
Kutlagh Khan, was entitled Husen Khan; and Malik Sahib, 
son of Mujahid-ul-Mulk, was created Habib Khan. 

After bestowing these titles, he mounted an elephant and 
went with great state to the 'I'dgdh, amid the rejoicings 
and acclamations of the people. On the 2nd Shawal he went 
to the palace of Ghatmandol. From thence he proceeded to 
Mahmuddbad. There Mu’azim Khan and several others 
came to do homage. From thence, in consequence of the 
floods in the river Shedhi, he halted at the village of Bhasiij, 
and went next to the town of Nariad, where he halted two 
days. Many men came out from Muhamadab^d, and those 
who came after receiving money and treasure from ’Imad- 
ul-Mulk the Sult^in forgave. On the 11th Shaw^ he started 
from Nariad, and crossed the Mahindri at the ford of Khdn- 
pur. Tmdd-ul-Mulk sent ’Azd-ul-Mulk to Barodah, and 
Muhafiz Khan Bakal-zadah to the village of Dhanej, in the 
vain hope that if these two, his chosen and closest friends, 
separated themselves from him, Sultan Bahadar would seek 
after them and take no heed to him. 

Tmad-ul-Mulk had secretly sent for Prince Latif Khan, for, 
as that Prince was clever and of full age, he thought that 
if war began he would give to Latif Eihan the insignia of 
sovereignty and oppose Sultan Bahadar; but when Latif 
Khan came to Dhanej, Tmad-ul-Mulk was bewildered,* and 
did not know what to do. About the date that Sult^ 
Bahadar reached Mahmud^bad, Tmad-ul-Mulk paid a visit to 
Nasir Khan, scowled angrily at him, and went to his home. 
After the 11th Shaw^, Tmad-ul-Mulk paid no further atten¬ 
tion to Nasir Eihan, but the controller of the royal palace 

* The “ Tarikh-i-AlK ” says that Bahadar’s prompt adyance utterly dis¬ 
concerted his opponents. 
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kept that prince under surveillance. It is said that a thou¬ 
sand o£ ’Im^-ul-Mulk’s men assembled at his house, and 
assured him that if Sultan Bahadar should attempt to wreak 
his vengeance upon him they would fight for him to the 
death. But when Sultan Bahadar arrived, two or three 
hundred persons remained with him, the rest had fled to their 
homes; those, indeed, who were men of position fled out of 
the city. 

When Sultan Bahadar reached the Mahindri,* he did not 
wait till the whole of his army had crossed, but, taking four 
hundred horse and some elephants which had already got 
over the river, he pushed on rapidly to the village of Halol. 
After paying a visit to the tomb of Sultan Sikandar, he sent 
Taj Khan on in advance, with three hundred horse, to sur¬ 
round the house of the villain ’Imad-ul-Mulk. When intelli¬ 
gence reached Tmdd-ul-Mulk that Sultan Bahadar was at 
Halol, Khwajah Manik son of Jalal, and Yusuf son of Mubariz- 
ul-Mulk, advised him to take flight, for the Sultan would cer¬ 
tainly not sufifer him to live. He answered: “ How can I 
fly ? naked swords surround me on every side. I cannot move, 
and there is no place for me to escape to.^’ The blood of 
Sultan Sikandar so laid hold of him that he could not stir a 
step. Some say that he exclaimed, “ What harm have I done 
to Sultan Bahadar that I should flee from him ? If I had not 
killed Sultan Sikandar how could Bahadar have become 
king?” 

Taj Khan, with his three hundred horse, galloped up to 
the house of Tmad*ul-Mulk, but the traitor fled and hid him- 

* The “ Tab. Akbari ” is rather foller here. It says on reaching the 
WStrak it was reported that the fords were not impassable. Bahadar him¬ 
self halted, and sent Taj Khan with a detachment across. Here he was 
joined by most of the nobles who W'ere residing at Mnhamadabad, and then 
marched to the Hahindri at Khanpur (Bankanir). Apparently Taj Khan was 
sent on to seize this ford. Tmad-nl-Mnlk had sent a force to raise the 
country about Barddah, so as to keep the Sultan in play ; but Bahadar Shah 
paid no attention to this, and pushed straight on Muhamadabad Champanir. 
Firishtah confirms these particulars, and adds that heavy rain had rendered 
Bahadar Shah’s advance difBcult, and detained him on the banks of the 
Sabarmati. 
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self in the house of Sh^ih Jm Sadik, the head keeper of the 
diwdn. The people of the cily, smarting under the oppression 
and tyranny they had endured, collected from all quarters and 
fell upon ^Tmad-ul-Mulk’s house and ransacked it; women, 
girls, and women-servants were aU carried off. When the 
Sultan arrived, he went to the house of Masnad-’Ali Khudawand 
Khan, the wazir, who paid his homage and accompanied the 
sovereign. On reaching the royal palace, Taj Khan came 
and reported that ’Imad-ul-Mnlk’s house had been given up to 
plunder, but that the traitor himself had not been found, and 
it was probable that he was in hiding somewhere in the city. 
The Sultan ordered Kaisar Khan and Kabir-ul-Mulk the 
kotwdl to search for and produce him. Half an hour had 
not elapsed from the Sultan’s entering the palace, when Khuda- 
wand Khan’s men dragged ’Imad-ul-Mulk to the darbdr, with 
hands bound, head and feet bare, and every kind of ignominy. 
An order was given for his confinement in a ceU in the Dil- 
kash4 palace. The Sultan directed Taj Kh^ to ask the 
traitor why he had killed Sikandar Khdn. When Taj Khan 
put the question, he answered: “ What could I do ? Every¬ 
one was resolved upon his death, and what was I amongst 
them ? ” Tdj Khdn said : “ You were a personal servant of 
SuMn Sikandar; how could you join with his adversaries ? ” 
He made no reply, and all who were present cursed and reviled 
him. 

The SnltlLn went to the room where Sikandar was killed, 
and the author of the “ Tarikh-i-Bahddar Shahi ” writes 
thus :—“ The SuMn directed me to bring Taj Khan from 
the Dil-kusha palace. He told over again to Taj Kh^n the 
story of his brother’s murder, and then, groaning, said : ‘ Im¬ 
pale this evil-footed slave in front of the darbdr to-morrow, 
and cut to pieces Saif-ud-dm and ’All, who were the traitor’s 
confederates.’ It is said that as they were taking ’Imad-ul- 
Mulk down to the gibbet, a person told him to repeat the 
cre^. He replied, ‘ How can I say it ? my tongue refuses 
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the office.’ Shame upon the man who could thus act to his 
benefactor, and slay his master like an enemy! It is very 
just that in this world such infamy and suffering should fall 
upon him, and that in the next the tortures and fires of hell 
should await him ! ” 

On the 16th Shawal ’ImM-ul-Mulk was executed with Saif- 
ud-din and ’Ah. On the same day Fateh Mulk, son of 
Malik Tawakkul, an old Mahmud Shahi servant, was created 
’Imdd-ul-Mulk, and promoted to the office of 'Ariz-i-Mamdlik. 
In a short time all the wretches who had aided and abetted 
the murder of Sultfin Sikandar were ignominiously executed.* 
The villain Bahadar,t the murderer of the Sultan, who received 
on the day of the crime a wound in the head from the hand 
of Said Burhan-ud-din, kept concealed for some days, but 
was also at last discovered and brought up. The Sultan gave 
orders that his skin should be tom from his body, and his body 
hung upon a gibbet. 

’Azd-ul-Mulk and Muhafiz Khan had fled to the hill 
country of Pal and joined Latif Khan, and, having collected 
the zaminddrs of those parts, endeavoured to raise disturb¬ 
ances ; but the authority of Sultan Bahadar became more 
firmly established day by day, and they could effect nothing. 
The Sultan now opened the hand of bounty, and like a cloud 
rained down gold and jewels and allowances and favours all 
around. He was so generous to his people that the nobles 
and soldiers were unwilling to go to their homes,, and remained 
near him in the hope of sharing in his bounty. 

A famine now set in, and the Sultan dispersed his army in 
detachments. Wherever he himself went he dispensed his 
charity, and to no one did he give less than a gold ashrafi. 
The small and great of the city lived comfortably, and the 

* The “Tab. Akbari” says that three of the assassins were arrested 
while endeavouring to fly to the Dakhin. 

t Bahadar is called Baha-nl-Mulk in the “ Tab. Akbari.” He was wounded 
by ’Al£m-ud-din, not Burhan-ud-din, which latter name, however, all the MSS. 
give in this place, 
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fame of his generosity soon excelled that of Hfi,tim Tai. . 
On the 14th Zi-l-ka‘dah a.h. 932 (22nd of August 1526), he 
took his seat on the throne of his ancestors.f The wazirs 
and nobles received splendid robes and dresses, the soldiers 
received the gift of one year’s pay from the treasury, and one 
hundred and fifty persons were honoured with titles, but for 
the sake of conciseness their names are not given. After the 
breaking up of the darbdr was a grand banquet for the 
nobles and great personages, and after the conclusion of 
the banquet everybody received presents, and went away 
happy and delighted. . . . The office of wazir was conferred 
on Taj Khan. 

After a time it became known that ^Azd-ul-Mulk and 
MuhUfiz Kh^n, having joined Prince Latif Khan, had gone 
towards Nandarbar, and were endeavouring to stir up a revolt.J 
'Kj Kh£n received orders to lead an army against them, but 
he represented that Ghdzi Khan, son of Ahmad Kh^n, was 
the best man for the work. The Sultan said, “ The day after 
my accession the allowances of Ghazi Khan were increased 
twofold, now I double them again.” Then Ghazi Khan was 
sent with a large army and elephants to the subah of Nan- 
darbdr. After the ’I'd-uz-z6hd, Shuja’-ul-Mulk, whose name 
was Raji Muhamad, fled and joined Prince Latif Khfin in Pal. 
Taj Bihan reported to the Sultan that Shuja’-ul-Mulk had fled 
with the connivance of Kaisar Khan; and the Sultan said 
that if this were really so, Kaisar Khan ought to be seized. 
Taj Khan added, not only Kaisar Khan, but ’Ulugh Khan and 
Dawar-nl-Mulk also, for they were all leagued with ’Imdd-ul- 
Mulk in the murder of the Sultan Sikandar, and were in secret 

* “Hatim Tai” is the fabulous exemplar of liberality in all Persian 
Uterature. 

t This formal “ coronation ” took place at Mnhamadabad Cbampanir. 

j The “ Tab. Akhari ” states that the rery day on -vrliioh Bahadar entered 
Mnhamadabad, Prince latif Khan entered the city also—probably to concert 
measures with ’Imad-nl-Mulk. After remaining concealed for some days, 
he was recommended by Kaisar Khkn and’ Ulugh Khin to withdraw and 
conceal himself. Being helpless, he acceded to their desire, and fled to the 
bill country of Bdnga. 
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correspondence with Latif Khdn. When these statements 
were proved to the Sultan, ’Ulugh Khan, who had been 
appointed to the expedition against Prince Latif Khan, was 
dismissed, and all the three persons were seized and ordered 
to be beheaded.* This occurred in the year of the King’s 
accession, i.e. in a.h. 932. 

Some time after, a despatch was received from Ghazi Khan, 
reporting that ’Azd-ul-Mulk, Muhafiz Khan, and Bhim Rajah of 
Pal, having consulted and combined together, had attacked and 
plundered a village belonging to Sultanpur. On hearing this, 
Ghazi Khan marched against them, and a severe action was 
fought, in which he was victorious. ’Azd-ul-Mulk and Mu¬ 
hafiz Khan took to flight. Rajah Bhimf and his brother were 
left dead upon the field, and Prince Latif Khan was wounded 
and a prisoner. The Sultan sent off Muhib-ul-Mulk with 
orders to make all speed and bring the Prince, with the 
greatest care, to wait on the Sultan. He received his 
charge, but the Prince’s wounds were severe, and he died at 
the village of Murgh-dirah, where Muhib-ul-Mulk buried him. 
After some days his body was removed by order of the Sult^in, 
to the village of Halol, where it was deposited in a vaulted 
tomb opposite the sepulchre of Sultan Sikandar. A few days 
later Prince Nasir Khan also died. Thus three princes 
perished before the rising power of Sultan Bahadar, and were 
all interred near each other. 

At the time when Kaisar Khan and the other amirs were 
beheaded, intelligence was brought of there being commotions 


* Pirislitah says that ’Ulugh Khan’s innocence was established, and that 
he was released and his accusers punished. On this point the “ Tab. 
Akhari ” is silent 5 but it says that Zia-nl-Mulk (apparently a son of Nasfr 
Khan), who was imprisoned, was ultimately released and pardoned on paying 
a fine of fifty lakhs of tankahs. Kaisar Khan seems certainly (by all 
accounts) to have been put to death, and probably ’Ulugh Khan too. 

t “Rai Bhim.” The “Tab. Akbari ” calls him Eai Singh; but all 
accounts seem to agree that the Rajah of Pal was killed in this battle, and 
another Rajah of Pal, whom Firishtah and the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari ” (see 
next page) call Rdi Singh, was killed later on by Taj Khan. The “Tab. 
Akbari” says that the defeat of liatif Khan took place near Sultanpur. 
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on the borders of Gujarat, and of Rai Singh, B,ajah of Pal, 
having attacked and plundered the town of Dahod. Con¬ 
sequently the Sultan sent Taj Khan to overrun all the country 
of Pal. At this time Sharf-nl-Mulk brought back from 
Mandu the royal servants whom Ikbal Khan had carried there 
in the time of Sultan Sikandar. Taj Khan marched into 
the hills of Pal, and, in the course of one month, ravaged 
all the country of Edi Singh, leaving it a blackened waste, 
and he razed all the forts of refuge. In this campaign only 
one soldier of Taj Khan’s army, named Muhamad Hasan, 
was killed j the rest returned unhurt and triumphant.* 

On the 15th Rabi’-ul-awal, a.h. 933 (a.d. 1527), Sultdn 
Bahadar went out hunting in the direction of Kambhaiat. 
When he reached that port, Ilias, one of the sons of Malik 
Aiaz, waited upon the Saltan and reported that his elder 
brother Ish^ik, instigated by the zaminddrs of S6rath, had 
broken out in rebellion and ruined his family.f He had 
marched with five thousand horse from Nawd-nagar to Morbi 
and from thence to the port of Diu. His design was to get 
into the island of Diu by stratagenf, to remove every Musul- 
man soldier or merchant there, to plunder all the Musulman 
property he foimd there, whether belonging to the State or 
to merchants, and to deliver Diu into the hands of the wicked 

* According to the story of Firiahtah, Taj Khan’s army was 100,000 strong, 
and he refused all offers of accommodation till Eai Singh, driren to despera¬ 
tion, gave battle and was defeated and killed. He adds that Taj Khan was 
recalled thence, and sent as gOTemor to Kambhaiat. The story of the “Tab. 
Akbari ’’ agrees, and adds that the Bajah made his overtures of submission 
through Sharf-ul-Mnlk, one of the chief nobles. Hai Singh, it is stated, 
made his attack on hearing of the execution of Kaisar Khan, apparently 
because he supposed that that showed disunion in Bah&lar Shah’s camp. 
When plundering Dahdd, the Bajah is said to have seized much property 
belonging to Zia-nl-Mnlk, sou of Nasir Khan. The “ Tab. Akbari ’’ further 
explains that Taj Khan was selected to put the province of Kambhaiat in order, 
the Sultan having, during his visit there, received many complaints of mis- 
goverument. Bai Singh’s son afterwards came in and submitted, and was 
honoured with a dress (JchiVai). 

t Possibly this may be the part of his work to which the author refers 
when he says that he proposes to describe how all the sons of Malik Aiaz 
were put to death by Bah£dar, at the instigation of Bani Khan. No other 
mention of their fate occurs, except in connection with these events. See 
note, p. 235, 
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infidels.* On hearing of this Muhamad A'ka, the commander 
of the fleet, made ready ships, and, filling them with tried 
soldiers, and arming them with guns and muskets, he went 
out to encounter the enemy, and volleys of round shot, mus¬ 
ketry, and rocketsf were fired on both sides, till many Hindus 
and innumerable infidels were killed. 

On hearing of this, Sultan Bahfidar marched hastily from 
Kambhaiat. On the first day he reached the village of Match, 
on the next Gondi; then he went to Dhandiikah, then Ranpiir, 
and thence to Jasdiin. When Isbak heard that the Sultan 
himself was coming to chastise him, he took to flight, and, 
leaving Sorath, went off towards the Ran, that is, to the sail 
marshes. The Sultan marched from Jasdiin to the town of 
Bans^Lwar, and then to the town of Deoli, a fort fifteen kos 
from Jiinahgarh, where he heard of Ishak’s having gone off to 
the Ran. He then sent Khan-Khdndn to pursue the rebel, 
with orders not to allow him to escape alive. When Ishak, 
that villainous son of a slave, came near the Ran he heard 
that Toghlak Khan, the governor of Morbi, had come out to 
attack him. Ishak faced round and gave battle, and Toghlak 
Khan was defeated. Ishak then learnt that Khan-Khanan had 
been sent after him, and was coming up rapidly, so he made 
all haste to escape, and passed over the Ran. Khan-Khanan 
encamped on the edge of the Ran. 

After detaching Khan-Khanan, the Sultan remained where 
he was for ten days. On the eleventh day he marched to the 
town of Manglor, from thence to Chorawar, thence to Rattan 
Dili, and then to the town of Korinar. There he gave orders 
for the army to remain encamped at Nawa-nagar, i.e. Dilwarah, 
whilst he visited Dili. Another son of Malik Aiaz, whose 
name was Toghan, who lived at Did, came to Dilwarah to wait 

* It is proposed to give the Portuguese view of these events in the 
Appendix to Vol. II. 

f Hukkahh'i, Their use on this occasion shows that they must have 

been rockets. The use of shells in a naval action, at this date, could hardly 
have been possible. See note, p. 211, ante. 
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on the Sultan, and was graciously received. The Sultan 
stayed there for a month. He then placed Diu in the charge 
of Kiwam-ul-Mulk, and Junahgarh under Mnjahid Khan*; 
after that he marched towards Ahmadabad. He then heard 
that the Bi,na had sent to the presence his son named Bikra- 
majit, with a suitable tribute. From Diu the Sultan set out 
for AhmadabM, and proceeded to the town of Talajah, from^ 
thence to the port of Ghoghah, and having gone on a sailing 
expedition, he proceeded with all speed straight to Muhamad- 
abad without any halt. The son of Rana Sanka came there 
and was graciously received. 

The Sultan spent a month at Muhamadabad in pleasure and 
enjoyment, when he proceeded to Ahmadabad, where also he 
passed three months in ease and pleasure. After that he 
went to Kambhaiat, and, staying there three days, he returned 
to Ahmadabad. After some days he went out hunting 
towards Naddt, and the Bdjah of that country waited upon him 
and did homage. He then proceeded to the port of Sorat, 
from thence by ship to Raner, and back again to Sorat. 
Travelling hastily from thence, he reached AhmadabEid in one 
night and a day. The four months of the rainy season 
he passed at Chdmpanir, that is, Muhamadabad. After 
the rains the son of the Bana received leave to return to 
Chitdr. 

In the year h. 934 (a.d. 1528), the Sultan again went to 
the island of Diu, and spent several days there in pleasure. 
He then started one evening for Kambhaiat, and, travelling all 
night, reached that place at sun-rise. In these days the 
Sultan was so famed for his rapid journeys, that making “a 
BahMari journey was a proverbial saying applied to anyone 
who covered a great distance in a short time. He stayed there 
three days, making excursions and hunting in the neighbour- 

* The “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi ” says Mnjahid Khan Bhalim (the corpnlent), under 
which name he again appears after Bahadur’s death. The same work says 
the erents at Diu occnpi^ a month. 
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hood; then he embarked and went to Ghoghah, and from 
thence to Dm, where he stayed two days, and then, going 
on board ship, returned again to Kambhaiat. He then went 
to his capital, where he ordered the erection of an outer wall 
round Bharuj. Afterwards he set out with an army for the 
country of B%ar.* He halted at Mikrej, and there the Rajah 
of Dungarpur came to pay his respects. Thence he went on to 
Dungarpur, and, encamping by the tank of that place, he 
occupied himself some days in fishing. He sent his army 
against some rebellious zaminddrs of that neighbourhood, with 
orders to ravage their country. He himself returned to Ah- 
madnagar, and from thence he went to Rattan, to visit the 
tomb of his great ancestor, Sultan MuzaflFar, otherwise Zafar 
Khan, where he bestowed many presents on men of religion 
and learning. From thence he went with all expedition to 
Ahmadabad, and on the 1st of Sha’ban he travelled from 
thence to Muhamadabad, or Champanir, in one day. On the 
1st Ramzan, leaving his army there, he went with his attendants 
and an escort to inspect the new fortifications which he had 
ordered to be built at BharuJ. On the ninth of the month he 
proceeded to Kambhaiat. 

He spent one day at Kambhaiat, and was rambling by the 
sea-side, when a ghrdb came in from Diu, and reported that a 
Firangi ship had come into that port, and that Kiwam-ul- 
Mulk had put the crew into prison and seized all the cargo. 
The Sultan immediately went olF to Diu, and Kiwam-ul-Mulk 
brought all the captive Firangis before him. The Sultan 
offered them Islam and made them all Musulmans.f After 

* The “ Tab. Akbari ” says this expedition was also directed against I dar, 
and was quite, and speedily, successful. The Sultan returned to Muhamad¬ 
abad Champanir. He then went to Kambhaiat. The story of the capture 
of the Portuguese is stated exactly as in the text. Firishtah merely notices 
the latter event. The “hunting” at Naddt is also said, by the “ Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi,” to have been an expedition undertaken for the chastisement of 
the Bajah of that place. 

f The Portuguese writers deny this conversion. The matter belongs more 
properly to the account of Portuguese enterprise in Gujarat, which it is hoped 
to give in the Appendix to Vol. 11. 

* 
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ttis the Sultan went, by way of Kambhaiat, to Muhamadabad, 
and stayed there some time enjoying himself. 

The Sultan now received intelligence that his sister’s son, 
Mnhamad Khan, son of ’A'dil Khan (of Ktodesh), had gone 
out, with two thousand five hundred horse, to the assistance 
of ’Im^id-nl-Mnlk Gaweli. Gawel is a fort in the country of 
Birdr. Nizam-ul-Mulk having entered into a confederacy 
with the petty rulers of the Dakhin,. that is, wifh Barid, ruler 
of the city of Bidar, Khudawand Khan Pathiri, ’Am-ul-Mulk, 
and others, had given battle to ’Imad ul-Mulk, and defeated 
him.* A letter also reached the Sultan from his nephew Mu- 
hamad Khan, representing that ’Imad-ul-Mulk had been a 
faithful and obedient ally of the throne of Gujarat, from the 
time of Sultan Muzafifar to the present, and every year sent 
to the Sultan elephants from Jajnagar as tribute. Now the 
rulers of the Dakhin had entered into an iniquitous league 
against him, and, having driven him from bis country, were 
endeavouring to destroy his power; no resource was left 
him, therefore, but an appeal to the Sultan. ’ImSd-ul-Mulk 
also wrote and represented the condition of his affairs. On 
reading these letters t*he Sultan observed that the amirs of the 
Dakhin were all tyrants and oppressors, that ’Imad-ul-Mulk 
was unjustly oppressed, and that relief of the oppressed was 
one of the chief duties of just kings. 

On the 14th of the month of Zi-l-hijjah, in the very height 
of the rainy season, when movement on the roads is difficult, 
especially in the Dakhin, the Sultan marched out with a picked 
force and encamped at Halol. From thence he sent out in all 
directions, summoning his soldiers to their standards, and 


* The “Tab. Akban” places these events towards the close of 934 a.h. 
(say about the middle of 1527 a.d.). It adds that the confederates seized the 
important fort of Mahur, and captured in the action three hundred elephants. 
Firishtah adds that the confederates laid an ambuscade, into which ’Imad-ul- 
Mulk fell; also that Bahadar Khiin had mediated, at ’Imad-ul-Mulk’s request, 
the previous year, and, at the time, with success; and that on this occasion 
he viewed the confederates as the a^ressors. 
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waited for their arrival.* Another letter from ’Imad-ul-Mulk 
brought the news that his enemies had besieged and taken the 
fort of Pathari. The Sultan instantly began his march, and 
arrived at Barodah in the month of Muharram a.h. 935 (Sept. 
A.D. 1528), where he halted for a month to muster and arrange 
his forcesi The author of the “ Tarikh-i-Bahadar Shahi ” 
writes thus :—“ At this time I acted for the Sultan as ddroghah 
of the port of Kambhaiat. I also received my summons and 
came to join the royal army. What I have written upon the 
matter I have written as- an eye-witness.^^ When the army 
was assembled the Sultan marched from Barodah. He was 
then met by Ja’far Khan, son of ’Imad-ul-Mulk, who paid his 
respects and was very kindly received. When Nandarbar was 
reached, ’Imad-ul-Mulk and Muhamad Khan also came to 
meet him, and were received with much honour. The Sultan, 
moreover, gave to ’Imad-ul-Mulk a jewelled sword-belt and a 
golden umbrella. The march was continued to the fort of 
Galnah, and from thence to Deogir, known as Daulatabid, 
where the army encamped on the 2nd Rabi’-ul-akhir. 

They say that] in this army there were a hundred thousand 
horsemen and nine hundred hghting elephants. M’hen they 
saw from the ramparts Bahadar Shah’s immense army the 
people of the fort were struck with dismay, and despaired of 
being able to resist. Just then a cloud of dust rolled away, 
and from under its curtain appeared the army of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, which had been lying in ambush behind some hills, and 
which now advanced upon the Sultan s army. When this was 
known, the troops of Bahadar Shah came to the rescue, and 
like the waves of the sea enveloped the enemy on all sides, so 
that the Dakhinis were quickly defeated. Three chiefs of the 
royal army were killed in this battle, Mukhlis-ul-Mulk, Muhib- 
ul-Mulk, and the son of Mukhlis-ul-Mulk. Many of the 
Dakhinis were killed. 

<« 

» The “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi ” says the Sultan had a hundred thousand horse 
and three hundred elephants. 
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After the forces of Nizdm-ul-Mulk had been thus dispersed, 
the Sultan gave orders for the close investment of Daulatab4d, 
and the oflScers began to draw the lines for the trenches, when 
an ambassador came from Nizam-ul-Mulk to state that his 
master threw himself entirely on the mercy of Sultan Bahadar, 
saying that he had no wish to oppose the Sultan, and offering 
to surrender upon a promise of safety. The Sultan gave the 
required assurance, and dismissed the ambassador, who pro¬ 
mised that within ten days Nizam-ul-Mulk would wait upon 
the Sultan. After the end of ten days another ambassador 
came and asked for a further term of ten days. He was 
very submissive, so the Sultan granted the extension, but 
added that if this time there was any further failure in 
the promise, he would lay the fort of Daulatabad in 
ashes. 

The second promise was also broken, and Sultan Babddar in 
anger gave orders that the fort should be attacked on aU sides. 
A fire of artillery and musketry commenced, and for twenty 
days they continued fighting hand to hand. But the defences 
were very strong, and the capture of the fortress being yet 
remote, the Sultan raised the siege and marched towards the 
city of Bidar. The wuk'ils of Nizam-ul-Mulk Ahmadnagari, 
Band Bidari, ’A'dil Khan Bijapuri, and Khudawand Khan 
Pathari came to wait upon the Sultan, bringing letters and 
royal offerings from their respective principals. The substance 
of these representations was that the accusation of having 
begun the strife, brought by ’Imad-ul-Mulk against Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, was contrary to fact, for he himself had committed the 
first outrage by wresting the fort of Mahur out of the hands 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk’s officers. To avenge himself Nizam-ul- 
Mulk had gone to war; but still the confederates were ready 
to accept Sultan BahMar's decision in the matter, and to obey 
his orders. As this statement of the amirs of the Dakhin was 
true, the Sultan abandoned his hostile mtentions against the 
confederated armies, and peace was made between them and 
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’Imad-ul-Mulk The Sultan then returned to his 

eapital.* 

On the 1st of the month of Sha'ban, a.h. 935 (a.b. 1529), 
Sultan Bahadar arrived at Muhamadabad. A great number of 
men of the Dakhin had followed the Sultan’s army with the 
desire of entering into his serviee. The proper oflBcers were 
desired to make a muster-roll of them, and it was found that 
there were twelve thousand horsemen. Suitable stipends and 
jdglrs and proper allowances were conferred on them. 

In the month of Ramzan, Sultan Bahadar went to Ahmad- 
tibad to visit and recite a fdtihah at the tombs of his ancestors. 
After the performance of these ceremonies he left Ahmadabad, 
and went to Kambhaiat to inspeet the new ships which he had 
ordered to be built there, and afterwards, on the day of the 
'I'd-ul-fitr, he proceeded to Muhamadabad. In the month of 
Shawal, Jam Firoz, King of Sind, who had been defeated by 
the Moghals,t came to seek refuge with the Sultan. The 
Sultan received him with great compassion, and comforted 
him, promising to wrest his kingdom from the hands of his 
enemies, and to restore it to him. About the same time Nar 
Sing Deo, brother’s son to Man Sing, Rajah of Gwaliar, came 

* The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi,” Firishtah, and the “ Tab. Akbari ” say very little 
about this campaign. The former says that the confederates, when they saw 
that Bahadar was coming to the assistance of their opponents, gave in at 
once. Firishtah represents that Bahadar delayed his advance for some time, 
till his army was collected, and, in the meantime, as the text states, the 
confederates gained further advantages. Firishtah also deals with the entire 
campaign ending in 937 A.H., and says that Sultan Bahadar suffered much 
from want of supplies, partly owing to a famine and partly to the action of 
the enemy, but that they at length submitted, as the text states. The 
Portuguese accounts state that Sultan Bahadar lost heavily, from want 
and from a very severe winter, apparently in 935 or 936—probably the 
latter. 

t The history of Jam Firoz and his expulsion from his capital, Tathah, by 
the Arghuns, will be found at length in Erskine’s India under Bdbar and 
Humdiun, vol. i. pp. 360-81. He appears to have been patronised by Mu- 
zaffar Shah II., of Gujarat, but nothing is said of it in the “ Mirat-i-Sikan- 
dari.” Probably the aid given to Jam Firdz was merely a matter of shelter 
and of pecuniary assistance, not of political interference in his behalf during 
his numerous struggles and (well-deserved) misfortunes. Indeed, similar 
assistance seems to have been equally afforded by Muzaffar Shah (U.) to 
Firdz’s rival, Salah-ud-din, also a connection of Muzaffar Shah, whose 
grandmother was of the royal family of Sind. 
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with a following of Rdjputs to wait upon the Sultan^ who 
accepted him as one of his officers, and gave him a suitable 
jdgir. Prithi Rdj, nephew of Kan£ Sanka, also came and paid 
homage, and was taken into service by the Sultdn.* 

Afterwards, in Muharram, h. 936 (September a.d. 1529), 
Ja’far Xh^n, son of 'Imad-ul-Mulk Gawelf, presented a letter 
from his father to the Sultan, representing that Niz£m-ul-Mulk 
had not been faithful to his engagements; and complaining that 
he had not restored the elephants which he had taken, nor 
had he given up the town of Pathari and its dependencies, 
which he had seized and held by force, and which belonged to 
'Im^-ul-Mulk. He begged, therefore, that Sultan Bahadar 
would once more lead his army to the Dakhin that the writer 
might obtain his desires. The Sultan thereupon gave his 
officers directions to prepare supplies in view of the assembling 
of an army. On the 2nd Muharram a.h. 936 (6th Sept. 1529) 
the Sultan marched from Muhamad£bdd against the Dakhin. 
His first march was to the town of Dabhoi, thence by regular 
stages to the village of Dharoli. Muhamad Khan A'siri there 
came in and waited on the Sultan. A few marches farther on 
^Imdd-ul-MuIk Gaweli also, leaving his own capital, came to 
visit the Sultan. When the Sultan reached the fort of Miiler 
Bahar Jm, Eajah of Baglanah, also presented himself and did 
homage. The Sultan received him very graciously, and gave 
him two fine rubies for ear-rings, and Bahar Jiu, in order to 
establish a connection with the Sultan, gave in marriage to 
him one of his sisters, who for beauty, intellect, and knowledge 
had no equal in her day. On the following day, in accor¬ 
dance with the wish of the Sultan, he gave another sister 
to Mohamad Khan A'siri. 

When these matters were despatched, Sultan BahMar pnr- 

* This is prohahly the correct version of the facts, and is followed by 
the best texts, bnt some of the rest speak only of Nar Sing, and call him the 
nephew of Ban4 Sanka. The evidence of Firishtah and the “ Tab. Akbari ” 
agrees with the story as ^ven in the text. The “Tab. Akbari” adds that 
several other chiefs also waited on him and entered his service. 
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sued his inarch, and leaving the country of the Rajah of 
Baglanah he entered the territories of the Dakhin. On this 
occasion he conferred on Bahar Jiu the title of Bahar Khan, 
and sent him thence with a detachment, to the fort of Chewal, 
to plunder the country round. The Sultan then continued his 
march till he came to Ahmadnagar, but the Dakhinis ha*d 
evacuated the place before his arrival, and had fled. The 
Sultan gave orders for levelling all the palaces and fine build¬ 
ings with the ground, and for destroying and uprooting the 
gardens. He remained there twelve days for the purpose of 
giving his men rest after their long marches. From thence 
he marched towards the Balaghat, and there he sent Mujahid 
Khan, with a detachment, to the town of Ousa. 

’Imad-ul-Mulk brought to the knowledge of the Sultan that 
the city of Parindah, in the country of Kwajah Jahan, was a 
flourishing place, and many of the inhabitants were rich. He 
accordingly sent Malik Amin, at the head of a strong force, to 
Parindah. The Malik made a rapid march against the place, 
and, coming down upon it like a bolt from heaven, utterly 
destroyed it. Much wealth in goods and money fell into the 
hands of his men. 

At this time it came to the knowledge of Sultan Bahadar 
that Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, Barid, Kwajah Jahan, 'Ain-ul- 
Mulk, and Khudawand Khan had all gone up together to 
plunder and lay waste A'sir and Burhanpiir. The Sultan im¬ 
mediately sent Kaisar Khan in pursuit of them with a large 
force. Next day he sent also Muhamad Khan A'siri to his aid 
with an army and elephants. When these two forces had 
united, they encountered the chiefs of the Dakhin in the 
country 'of Burhanpiir, and a great battle followed. While 
they were fighting hand to hand, and the issue of the day was 
trembling in the balance, the soldiers of the army cried out, 
“ Bahadar Shah! Fight, brothers, fight! the Sultanas standard 
is flying, and he himself has come,” as if the Sultan had 
arrived. On hearing this name the Dakhinis took to flight 
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and scattered in all direetions. The royal army returned 
victorious and triumphant, and rewards and promotion were 
given to all who deserved them. After a while. Band, the 
ruler of Bidar, finding that he was unable to withstand the 
army of the Sultan, sought means of obtaining peace. He 
afecordingly sent to Hmad-ul-Mulk offering the hand of his 
daughter in marriage, and HmM-ul-Mulk, who was anxiously 
on the watch for such an opening, gladly accepted this offer, 
and married Jhe ^rl. A reconciliation was thus effected be¬ 
tween them, and Hmad-ul-Mulk entreated Sultan Bahadur to 
forgive Band. To this he consented, and Band agreed to the 
name of the Sultan being used in the khutbah and on the coins. 
In most of the cities of the Dakhiu the khutbah was read in 
the name of Sultan Bahadar. 

Sultan Bahadar moved his camp from ,Bir to Pathari and 
the Dakhims shut themselves up in the fort. The Sultan laid 
siege to it, and fighting went on for some days; but the place 
was strong, and its reduction in a short time was improbable, 
so the Sultdn withdrew to his capital, leaving Tmad-ul-Mulk 
to carry on the siege, assisted by Alp Khan. He himself* went 
on rapidly, attended by his personal followers, and reached 
Muhamaddbad on the 1st Sha’bdn; and on the 12th, the army, 
which had marched more leisurely, also arrived. The rainy 
season was passed there in comfort and ease.* 

In the year h. 937 (a.d. 1531) Sultdn Bahadar led out his 
army for the conquest of the country of Bagar. When he 
reached the village of Khanpur, on the banks of the Mahindri, 
he appointed Khan ^Azam A'saf Khan and Khudawand Khan 
wazir chiefs, the most trusted of all his ofiScers, to lead a strong 
army against Bagar. He himself, with a picked force, started 
to visit Kambhaiat and the island of Diu. He arrived at 
Kambhdiat on the 20th Muharram, and went from thence by 
ship to Diu. There he bought from the owners, for his own 

• The “ Tarikh-i'Alfi ” giyes a short sommary of these events as happen¬ 
ing in the b^^inning of the year 937 A.B. 
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use and at a satisfactory price, the whole of the stuffs and 
goods of various sorts which had been brought by ships from 
Rum, Europe, and other distant parts. It is said that among 
the things so purchased, besides many others, were thirteen 
hundred mam of rose-water. The Sultan showed great kind¬ 
ness to the European Turks {Rumis), who had come with 
Mustafa Rumi, and appointed a place for their dwelling in Diu. 
He committed Diu to the special charge of Malik Toghan, 
son of Malik Aiaz, and returned to Kambhaiat, which he 
reached in the month of Safar, and, remaining there one day, 
on the following day he went on to Muhamadabad, where he 
arrived on the 27th of the same month. 

When he reached the capital he was waited upon by Fateh 
Khan, Kutb Khan, and ’Umar Khan Afghan Lodi,* relations 
of Sultan Bahlol, who had fled to him for safety from the 
Moghals. They were admitted to an audience, and the Sultan 
received them with great kindness. He gave them three hun¬ 
dred garments of gold brocade, fifty-five horses, and several 
lakhs of tankahs for their expenses, at their first interview. 

After this he proceeded towards Bagar, and at Morasah he 
rejoined his army, which, without him, had been like a body 
without a soul. He halted one day, and then marched against 
Bagar. On entering the country of Bagar he was waited upon 
at Sanilah by Prithi Raj, the Rajah of Dungarpur,t whose son 
became a Muhamadan.J Leaving his army, he went off on a 

* They were probably part of the Afghan force which had been in arms 
against the Emperor in the eastern part of his domains, i.e. Oudh and 
Eohilkand, and who had been defeated on the banks of the Gograh river, in 
Eastern Oudh, just at this time. One ground of Humaiun’s hostility to 
Bahadar Shah, was his extreme favour to all the Afghan refugees, which 
gave rise to the idea, probably not wholly unfounded, that he desired to 
make himself the chief centre of opposition to the rising Moghal power. 

t U'di Singh, before mentioned as Kajah of Dungarpur, had fallen in the 
battle of Kmiwah, fighting against the Emperor Babar. The “ Tab. Akbari ” 
and Firishtah give it to be understood that Bahadur’s whole object in this 
expedition (though it led to other results) was to bring some of these petty 
border states into order and submission. 

J There is some little obscurity in the story as related in the text; but it 
is clearer as told by the “ Tab. Akbari.” BahMar Shah not only over¬ 
ran the Bagar country, but carefully took possession of it as he proceeded, 
leaving garrisons in all the strong places, so that Paras Bam, seeing him- 
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hunting excursion, with a light escort, towards Banslah (Bans- 
warah). On reaching the pass of Karchi he was waited upon by 
the wakils of Ratani, Rajah of CMtor, whose names were Diingar 
Si and Rai. They were graciously received, and presented 
the tribute and ofPerings they had brought. The‘Sultan, on 
returning to his camp, gave the village of Sanilah to the 
newly-converted son of Prithi Raj. He gave half of Bagar to 
Prithi Raj himself, and the other half to Chaga. It is said 
that while the Sultan was hunting tigers in this neighbourhood 
one day, a well-known tiger made its appearance. The Sult4n 
pointed it out to one ’Alam Khan, who was a very valiant and 
strong man. ’Alam Khan rushed on the tiger like a mad 
elephant. At the onset he received a severe wound, but the 
tiger had no opportunity to inflict another, for ’Alam Khan 
slew him outright. Three days later ’Alam Khan died of the 
wound: he left four sons, Safdar Khan and three others. The 
Saltan continued ’Alam Khan’syajrfr to them and showed them 
much kindness. 

The wakils of Ratani Chand here informed the Sulftin 
Bahadar that Sharzah Kh^n, with the son of Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji, had plundered the country of the Rana.* On hearing 

self likely to be hopelessly ousted, submitted, and made bis peace with 
the Sultan; and his son's conversion to Muhamadauism was, probably, a 
mode of gaining-the Sultan’s favour. But Chaga (or Jaga, or Jagat), his 
brother, held out, and, with most of the chief men of the country, took 
refuge in the hills. ^ At last,^ being hard pushed, he made interest with the 
Eana of Ohitdr. Eana Sanka, having died, had been succeeded by his son 
(variously called Eatan Si, Eatan Sen, and Eatani .Chand), through whose 
interest with Sultan Bahadar, terms were made with the Gujarat King. 
Jagat (for this, probably, is the tme name) apparently represented the 
patriotic party, and so, for the sake of peace, was allowed to have half 
the country, while a provision was made for the newly-converted son of 
Faras Earn. 

* The “Tab. Akbari” calls Sharzah Khan HdUm-ii]a-8Mlcdar{-i-Uand'&, 
i.e. Civil and Military Governor of Mandu, and, therefore, a high and trusted 
of&cial of Sultan M ah m ud Khilji, whose act, therefore, the outrage might he 
considered. The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” says that Mahmud Khilji was actuated 
by three motives: (1) dislike of the Eana; (2) desire to recover some of 
the territories he had retained after Mahmud’s defeat; (3) anger with 
SiUiadi Eajput, who (more or less in concert with the Eina, possibly) had 
seized recently other districts belonging to Malwah. Sikandar Khan also 
held some of the Malwah territoiy. Firishtah gives an account of these 
quarrels, but says that Sikandar was dead, and had been succeeded by his 
adopted son, Mu’in Khan .—^Bri^s’ Krishtah, vol. iv. pp. 263-65. 
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of this the Bana had come to the town of Samhaliah, which 
belongs to Malwah and is near Sarangpiir, and, having ravaged 
the country round, he was then confronting Sultan Mahmud, 
who was in Ujain. It also appeared that Sultan Mahmud had 
been compassing the death of Sikandar Khan, governor of 
Siwas, and also of Silhadi,* both of whom had fled to the Bana 
for protection. From his court Sikandar Khan and Bhupat 
Bai, son of Silhadi, were coming to wait upon Sultan Bahadar, 
who received them kindly on the 27th Jumadi-ul-awal. They 
arrived, were admitted to an audience, and stated their com¬ 
plaints. Soon after, Daria Khan and Kuresh Khan, wakils 
of Sultan Mahmud, came in and stated that their master was 
desirous of visiting Sultan BahMar, but was waiting for the 
Sultan’s invitation. The Sultan said, “ Sultan Mahmud has 
repeatedly written intimating that he is coming to see me, but 
he does not come. An interview would be very pleasant to 
both of us. I am going to march by the pass of Karchi, and 
Sultan Mahmud can also march that way.” The wakils re¬ 
turned with this answer.t 


* This is the first mention of Silhadi. He is called in this work, and in 
the “ Tab. Akbari,” Silhadi Purbiah, from which it may be inferred that 
he was a military adventurer from the eastward of the Ganges, very pro¬ 
bably from Ondh. It will be seen, however, that he was in intimate re¬ 
lation with the Bana Sanka, the daughter of the latter having married 
Silhadi’s son, which is a proof that the latter was a Eaipiit of some high 
tribe. According to the “Tab. Akbari ” (Malwah chapter), Silhadi had got 
possession of his country when Mahmud was defeated by Bana Sanka, and 
Bhilsah is said later on to have been eighteen years in Silhadi’s possession 
when retaken in 938 by Bahadar Shah. These districts were only recovered 
by Mahmud in 919 A.H., so Silhadi was probably one of the Eajput ad¬ 
venturers who, about that time, Medini Bad collected round him. See ante, 
p. 254 and note. 

t The state of affairs between Mahmud of Malwah and Bahadar Shah 
is not clearly defined in the text, but the link is supplied in almost iden¬ 
tical words by both the “ Tab. Akbari ” and Firishtah (Briggs, vol. iv. p. 265). 
Chand Khan, Bahadur’s younger brother, who had preferred remaining at 
Chitdr to joining Bahadar Shah, went thence to Mandu, and claimed and 
received the hospitality of Mahmud. However, Bezi-ul-Mulk, one of the 
Gujarat nobles, of whom mention is made in the sequel, had, at this time, 
turned malcontent, and had fled from Bahadar Sh&’s court to A'grah, to 
the Emperor Babar. Here he endeavoured to stir up that Emperor to 
assist in placing Chand Khan on the throne, and, visiting him at Mandu, 
returned to A'grah. Bahadar was naturally angry, and remonstrated with 
Mahmud Shah for permitting this; but he, nevertheless, allowed the visit 
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On the day Sultan Bah^dar passed through the pass of 
Karchi,* Eana Ratam and Silhadi came to pay their respects to 
him, and they were presented with thirty elephants, many 
horses, and one thousand five hundred dresses of gold brocade. 
After a few days the Bdna returned to his country. Sikandar 
Khan, Silhadi, Dalpat Rao Rdjah of I'dar, the Rajah of Bagar, 
and the Rana’s two wdkils, Dungar Si and Jaj Rai, aU accom¬ 
panied Sultan Bahddar. The Sultan said to his amirs, “ Sultan 
Mahmud is coming, and I am going to the village of Sam- 
baliah to meet him; after the interview I will return.” 
Muhamad Khan A'siri accompanied Sultan Bahadar. The 
author of the “ Tarikh-i-Bahddari ” states that he accompanied 
the Sultan in this expedition, and has described what he saw 
with his own eyes. 

When the Sultan reached the viUage of Sambaliah he halted, 
expecting every day to see Sultan Mahmud; but eventually an 
envoy came from Mahmud to state that while hunting near 
Siwjis he had fallen from his horse and broken his arm, an 
accident which would defer his arrival for some days. The 
Sultan replied, “ I came here to see Sultan Mahmud; I am 
now going to Mandu to pay him a visit, and we shaU see each 
other there.” The envoy then represented that it seemed from 
certain proceedings that the Sultan would demand that Prince 
Chand Khan should be given up; but Sultan Mahmud desired 
to represent that Chand Khan was the son of his benefactor, 
that he had sought refuge with him, and that he would never 
seize and give him up. The Sultan replied that he would dot 
ask for Ch£nd Khan, and desired the envoy to tell his master 
that he (Bahadar) was marching on Mandii and that Sultan 
Mahmud should await his coming. The envoy returned, and 
Sidtan Bahadar went on to Dip^pur. He there heard that 

to be repeated, and Bahadar was very angry. His anger was now in¬ 
creased by Mahmud’s attack on the Hindu States with whom the Gujarat 
King was in alliance. 

* It would seem that this was on Sultan Babadar’s retv/m through 
Karchi, and not after the hunting expedition mentioned in page 348. 
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Sultan Mahmud had conferred on his eldest son the title of 
Ghias-ud-din, and sent him to Mandii to secure the fort, while 
he himself intended to move about from place to place and 
thus evade the performance of his distasteful promise. This 
news made Sultan Bahadar extremely angry. About the 
same time ’A'lara Khan* and Fateh Khan Shirwani, nobles of 
Sultan Mahmud, fled to Sultan Bahadar and complained of 
their sovereign’s want of truth, and wished Sultan Bahadar 
to attack Mandu. When the Sultan arrived at the town of 
Dhar, Sharzah Khan, who had escaped from the fort of Mandu 
waited upon him, and said that Sultan Mahmud had plotted 
his death, and his only chanee of safety was to fly and seek 
refuge with Sultan Bahadar, from whom he hoped forgiveness 
of his oflences. The Sultan forgave him, and treated him very 
kindly. 

The army marched on to the village of Dilawarah, and from 
thence to the village of Na’lchah, where the Sultan encamped. 
The trenches at Shahpur, on the west of the fortress, were 
placed under the direction of Muhamad Khan Asiri; those of 
Bahlolpur were under Alaf Khan ; and on the south, those of 
the Hindu troops, who joined in this campaign, were at Bahal- 
w^nah.f On the 20th Rajab the Sultan advanced his camp to 
Mahmud pur. J When he had completed his arrangements for 
the investment of the fort, a heavy fire of artillery and mus¬ 
ketry was commenced on both sides, and went on for some 
time. One day he sent certain brave and experienced soldiers 
to go all round the fortress and see where it was highest. 
After a careful examination, they reported that at the side of 
Sangar Chiton the precipice was very deep and the wall 
very high. The Sultan said, “ Please God, by that way I will 

* This is another ’A'lam Khan; see note also at p. 276. At least five 
noblemen of this name were attached to Bahadar’s court. 

t Firishtah calls it “ Sahalwana ” ; the “ Tab. Akbari ” has “ Bhag- 
wasa.” 

% The “ Tab. Akbari ” says, when he arrived here Sharzah Khan escaped 
from Mandu and joined Bahadar Shah; but, according to the “ Tab. Akbari,” 
the date was the 9th Sha’ban. 
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get into the fort.” His hearers were amazed, and said, “ As 
that is the highest part of the fort, how is it possible to enter 
there ? ” 

On the 29th Sha’bdn the Sultan held a council with Khan 
Khanan and some of his intimate followers. Early in the 
night they mounted and went towards Sanger Chitori, their 
departure being unknown to the generality of the Sultd.n’s 
army. It is related that, because the hill at Sang&r Chiton is 
very high, and the ascent exceedingly difficult,. the garrison 
felt secure as to this part of the fort, and were careless in 
guarding it. Some of the more daring of the soldiers of the 
Sultan climbed up during the night, and when dawn was near 
they, shouting “ Allah! Allah! ” attacked the guards, crying 
out also, “ Sultan Bahadar comes ! ’’ At the sound of this name 
the garrison took to flight, and at daybreak the Sultan and a 
limited number of soldiers scaled Sangdr Chitori. When his 
army perceived this, the men swarmed up after him like so 
many ants or locusts. Habib Khdn, who was one of the chief 
amirs of Sult^in Mahmud, offered some opposition to the 
assailants, but they defeated him in one charge. Sultan 
Mahmud himself, with many elephants, was coming up to 
support him, but when his eye fell on the umbrella of Sultan 
Bahadar he knew he could not resist, and retired with about 
a thousand men into his palace. The plunder, killing, and 
the making of prisoners went on for one watch, and then a 
proclamation of quarter and safety was made. This happened 
on the 9th Sha'ban a.h. 937 (28th March 1531).* 

Sultan Mahmud, being besieged in his palace, sought safety 
by asking for quarter and mercy, and came out with seven 
sons to wait upon Sultan Bahadar. He was placed in the 
custody of trustworthy guards, and on the 12th Muharram 


* The “Tab. AkbarC'* says that Chand Khan, as soon as Bahadar Sh^’s 
standard was seen on the ramparts, privately made his way out of the 
fort and fled to the Dakhin. The “Tarikh-i-Alfi adds to the particulars 
above given, that the assault was made on the eastern side, and under the 
guidance of two inhabitants of Mandu. 
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he was sent to Gujarat, in the charge of Alaf Kh&n, Ikb^ 
Khan, and A'saf Khdn.* When these amirs reached Dahod, 
on the borders of M^wah and Gujarat, U'di Singh, BtLjah of 
Ptil,t at the head of a large force of Kolis, attacked them with 
the intention of rescuing Sultdn Mahmud. In the confusion 
the guards who were around the Sultan’s pdlki killed him. 
The sons of Mahmud were carried to Muhamadabad, and 
there imprisoned. J 

All the kingdom of Mandii came into the possession of 
Sultan Bahadar. He was very considerate and kind to the 
Malwah nobles, and confirmed their jdgtrs to them. Kalan 
Khan, sister’s son of Alaf Khan, was made chief over them, 
and appointedto protect the country and to settle and 
improve it. 

On the 1st Shawal of this year intelligence arrived that 
^JL&a. Singh, Rdjah of Jhdidwar, a dependency of Gujarat, had 
sacked the villages of Birarngion, Mandal, Badbawdn, &c., had 
attacked and killed Shah Jiii, son of Bakban, the silahddr. 
The Sultan observed to Khan Khanan that Jhalawar was in 


* The “ Tab. Akbari ” says that Mahmud Shah was about to put to death 
the ladies of his family, but was dissuaded by several of his principal officers, 
who waited on Bahadar Shah and obtained a promise that they should not be 
touched. Mahmiid afterwards lost his temper, and abused Bahadar Shah to 
his face in a private conversation. According to Firishtah, Bahadar Shah 
was, before this, inclined to treat him very generously, and even to restore 
him to his government. (Briggs, vol. iv. p. 268.) If, as Briggs supposes, 
the A'saf Khan mentioned in the text was the A'saf Khan who, thirteen years 
before, had fought side by side with Mahmud at the battle of Gagrun, this 
selection would show a kindly feeling. 

t The name is not very clear, and may not be correct. U'di Singh of 
Dungarpur, as has been said, was killed at the battle of Kanwah, long before 
this event, but the band was probably led by the chief of some of the petty 
chiefs of the territories included under the generic name of Pal. There is 
some doubt as to the name of the place, but Dahod is probably correct, 
as Pirishtah and the best MSS. give it. Some have “ I'dar,” or “ Man- 
disdr.” 

J This agrees with the statements of the “ Tab. Akbari ” and of the 
“ 'Tarikh-i-Alfi.” The latter, however, plainly intimates that the attack was 
a mere pretence, and that Mahmud was deliberately put to death, and adds 
that nothing more is known of the fate of the sons. Firishtab says that they 
were all killed with their father, and, as they disappear wholly from history 
at this point, this story is at least probable. Ail the authorities, except 
Pirishtah, say there were seven sons, inclnding the eldest, called Sultan 
Ghias-ud-din. Pirishtah says “ twenty,” which is probably wrong. 

23 
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Ms jurisdiction, and that Man Singh required chastisement, 
and that it was incumbent on Mm to inflict tMs, and that he 
must therefore go off at once to Gujarat. The Khdn went 
accordingly. On the 19th of the month Muhamad Khan 
A'siri took leave of the Sultan. In the month of Zi-l-ka'dah 
Silhadi Purbiah was also graciously dismissed to his residence 
at B^in. 

The Sultan and his army passed the rainy season at Mandu, 
and on the 9th Safar a.h. 938 (a.d. 1532) he marched towards 
Burhaupur and A'sir. When the Sultan arrived at Burhan- 
pur, Sh^ Tahir Dakhini,* a learned man and a poet, who was 
minister of Niz4m-ul-Mulk, came to wait upon Mm with a 
message from Ms master, and, as several descendants of his tribe 
were admitted to the King’s darbdr, such as Shah Mor, Shah 
Kamal-ud-din AsMf, &c., he sought, through them, likewise to 
gain admittance to the Sultan’s darbdr. The Sultan consented, 
on condition that he should first state NizSm-ul-Mulk’s re¬ 
quest standing, and should then be seated in darbdr. He did 
so, and it then appeared that he brought a request from Nizam- 
ul-Mulk that he might be honoured with the title “Nizam 
Shah ”; and Nizam-ul-Mulk declared that, if his request were 
granted, he would place the saddle of obedience on his back, 
and would never oppose the Sultdn, but would always come to 
him at his slightest beck. The Sultan asked what difference 
there would then be between himself and Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
Shdh Tdhir replied, “ A great difference. You are now known 
as a king over amirs, you will then be a king over kings.” 
The Sultdn was pleased with this reply. He bestowed the 
royal umbrella on Nizam-ul-Mulk, and from that time the 
rulers of Ahmadnagar have been called Nizam Shah.f 

* Shah Tahir was a man not only of important political position, but also 
of considerable literary fame in his day. A collection of his letters to 
various great personages exists in the British Mnsenm, and a notice of them, 
and of ShAh Tahir himself, will be found in Dr. Bieu’s “ Catalogue of the 
Persian MSS. in the British Museum,” vol. i. p. 395. 

t MSS. A and Hyderabad omit this story altogether, but the other MSS. 
give it, as does Firishtah, both in the account of the Nizami and of the 
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Some merchants from Persia were at Court seeking for a 
remission of customs’ dues, which had been levied from them 
(amounting to 60,000 rupees) on their last voyage by Malik 
Togh^in, the son of Malik Aiaz. They pressed Shah T^hir to 
intercede for them, and, though he at first refused, they at 
length compelled him, by their importunities, to visit Malik 
Togh^n on their behalf. The Malik, keeping his seat, made 
the Shah stand while he made his request, and then motioned 
him to be seated, and treated him with every consideration, and 
not only granted his request and returned the 60,000 rupees at 
once to the merchants, but also added valuable presents, and 
declared that they should not be asked for customs’ dues on 
any other voyage. The Sultan heard of this, and scolded the 
Malik for making the Shah stand while he made his request. 
He replied, “ You, too, kept the servant of the traitor (that is, 
Nizdm-ul-Mulk) standing, so how could I, who am the servant 
of an honest man, stand up to receive him ? ’’ The point of the 
term ‘'traitor,^’ as applied to Nizdm-ul-Mulk, is that he and 
his ancestors had been servants of the Bahraani kings, and 
had risen to power by embezzlement and oppression. After a 
while, Nizam-ul-Mulk Dakhini came to wait upon Sultan 
Bahadar, who showed him great attention, and addressed him 
as Shah. At the same time, Muhamad Kh^n A'siri received 
the title of Muhamad Shah. The Sultan then returned to 
Mandu. 


Gujarat dynasties. General Briggs, commenting on the latter, treats the story 
as a mere piece of boasting on the part of the Gujarat historians, and says 
that the Ahmadnagar kings had long before enjoyed the title. It seems 
clear, however, that their claim to it was not previously fully established. 
Firishtah says that the title was first assumed by Ahmad Shah, after his 
victory over the Bahmanf king in 896 A.H., then dropped, and then, finally, again 
assumed. The Gujarit kings seem to have endeavoured, with more or less 
success, to assume a sort of nominal superiority over the petty kingdoms 
which rose on the ruins of the great Bahmani dynasty; and the Gujarat his¬ 
torians are careful never before this time to concede to them the title of 
“ Shah.” There seems no reason to doubt the story, the rather that 
Firishtah, who is a wholly unbiassed witness, in writing the history of the 
Nizami kings, represents ’A'dil Shah as taunting Bnrhan Nizam Shah with his 
self-complacent pride in the royal title recently bestowed by the Sultin of 
Gnjarat, 
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Erom Mandu the Sultan sent Malik Amin Nas* * * § to Raisin 
for the purpose of bringing Silhadi to Court, But for all the 
Malik's persuasions Silhadi would not come^ and the Malik 
wrote to say that, notwithstanding the munificenee which had 
bestowed on Silhadi three lakhs\ of tankahs in cash, the city of 
Ujain, the parganah of A'shtah, and the district of Bhilsah as 
tankhwdh, besides horses and elephants in numbers that he had 
never before possessed, this ingrate was unwilling to go to 
Court and pay his respects, but contemplated flight into the 
country of Mewar. He was, moreover, deserving of death, for 
he was forcibly detaining in his possession several Musulman 
women.J This statement kindled the Sultanas wrath. He 
directed Mukarrib Khdn, brother of Ikhtiar Khan, to proceed 
with all speed to MuhamadabM, and instruct Ikhtiar Khan 
the wazir (who was a rival in excellence and ability to Mir 
’Ali Shir, the prop of the throne of Sultan Toghlak) to collect 
and forward quickly an army and treasure and means of 
transport. The Sultan himself went to Na’lchah,§ and, with a 
view of misleading his enemies, gave out that he was going to 
Gujarat, lest Silhadi should be alarmed and take to flight. 

Bhiipat, son of Silhadi, was in attendance at Court, and was 
apprehensive that the Sultan would march against Raisin to 
punish his father’s unfaithfulness, and being, therefore, in fear 
of his life, he again and again urged the Sultan to aUow him 
to go to Rmsin, promising that, however iU-advised his father 
might be, he would bring him to Court. The Sultdn had no 
desire to punish him for his father's offence, and, being anxious 
to dispel any apprehensions which Silhadi might entertain. 


• Malik Amin Mas reappears more than once in the subsequent pages. 
“ Nas ” was probably a nickname. It is a word bearing sOTeral meanings in 
Persian, one, that of a person beginning to be corpulent, and may hare been 
applied to this Malik Amin to distinguish him from some other person of the 
same name, as one of the Mnjahid Khans was distinguished as Muj&hid Khdn 
Bhalim, i.e. the corpulent. 

t Some MSS. read Icrors instead of lakhs, 

j The “ Tab. Akbari ” adds, “ including some of the ladies of the late 
Snlt^ N6sir-nd-din.” 

§ KaTchah was close to Mandu. 
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gave him leave to depart. After this, leaving his army at 
Na’lchah, Bahadar went to Dipalpur, under colour of a hunting 
excursion. Silhadi now felt sure, both from his son’s release 
and the Sultanas giving himself up to hunting, that the Sultan 
intended to return to Gujarat, and he resolved to go and wait 
upon him in the hope of obtaining, as before, favours from his 
generosity. So, leaving his son at Ujain, he went to pay his 
respects to the Sultan. Malik Amin, at the same time, pri¬ 
vately informed the Sultan that it was not till Silhadi felt sure 
of the Sultan’s going to Gujarat, and when he himself had 
promised him a lakh of tankahs, the port of Kambhaiat, and 
one hundred Arab horses from the Sultan, that he had gone a 
single step on the way to the Sultan’s camp; otherwise he 
would never have come at all. The Sultto said, “^This wretch 
keeps Musulman women in his house, and, according to the 
holy law, is worthy of death. I will not let him depart alive 
unless he becomes a Musulmdn.'^ After the arrival of Silhadi, 
Bahddar marched his army from Na’lchah to Dhdr. 

On the 20th Rabi’-ul-akhir* Ikhtiar Khan arrived with a 
large force, treasure, and many guns, and a large amount of 
carriage, at Dh^lr. On the 17th Jumadi-ul-awal Silhadi and 
two of his relatives were placed in confinement.f His escort 
then fled to Ujain, to Silhadi’s son, but his camp and his 
baggage were plundered by the Sultan’s people ; several of his 
camp-followers were killed, and his elephants taken over for 
the use of the Sultan. At sunset of the same day ’Imad-ul- 
Mulk was sent against Silhadi’s son. In the first watch of 
that night the Sultan also marched towards Ujain, and on 
reaching 'Adlpurj; he ordered Khudawand Khan, the wazir, to 

» The “ Tab. Akban” adds, 938 a.h. 

f The “ Tab. Akbari ” says that he was seized inside the fort of Dhar. 
That work and the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” say that one of his attendants committed 
suicide on his arrest. The accounts rary slightly, but that of the “ Tarikh-i- 
Alfi ” is that the man drew his dagger and rushed at Silhadi, who said, “ Do 
you want to kill me ? ” The man i-eplied, “Yes, this was for yon ; but, since 
you are afraid of it, it is for myself, that I may not see you a prisoner,” and 
so stabbed himself and died. Firisbtah repeats the anecdote briefly. 

J The “ Tab. Akbari ” calls it “ Sitdilpur.” 
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bring^ up the army by regular marches^ while he (the Sultan) 
made a forced march on Ujain. On his arrival at Ujain ’Imad- 
ul-Mulk waited upon himj and informed him that SilhadPs son 
had fled before his arrival.* 

On the 18th of the same month Habib Khan of MaUdu re¬ 
ceived the gift of the parganah of A'shtah, which was formerly 
his jdgtr, and Ujain was placed in charge of Daria Kh&n, 
another Mandu noble. The Sultdn then went on to Sarang- 
pur^ and remained there some days, until his army came up. 
There he gave S4rangpur to Mallii Khan,t who, from the first 
day of his accession, had been in continuous attendance upon 
him. From thence he proceeded to Bhilsah,j: which had been 
converted-to Islam by Sultan Shams-ud-din of Dehli. But 
Bhilsah had been eighteen years in the possession of Silhadi, 
and Muhamadan law and custom had been set aside for 
idolatry.§ When the Sultan arrived there he abolished 
idolatry and restored IsMm; he cast out the idol-worshippers, 
destroyed the idols, overthrew the idol temples, and built 
tnasjids in their place. 

On the 17th Jumadi-ul-akhir he left Bhilsah, and proceeded 
by successive marches to a river two kds from Raisin. On the 
next day he marched and pitched his camp by a tank near the 
fort of Raisin. II As soon as he arrived a body of the enemy 

• The “ Tab. Akbari ” says " to Chftor.” 

t The “ Tab. Akbari ” says of Malla Khan that he had come from Mandu 
into MuzaSar Shah’s service. He was the same man who afterwards 
governed Malwah under the name of Eadar Shah. 

J “ Here eight Portuguese who followed him showed their usual valour, 
Francis Tarares being the first who scaled a bulwark.”—^Faria y Sousa, 
tom. i. part iv. chap. v. 

§ See previous note on Silhadi, ante, p. 349. These districts seem to have 
been originally given to Sahib Khan, Mahmiid’s brother and rival, when he 
desisted from his attempt on the throne j but he cannot have held them long, 
and they must in some way have got into the possession of Silhadi very 
soon afterwards. The “ Tab. Akbari” says that Bahadar Shah halted three 
days at Bhilsah. 

II The “ Tab. Akbari ” says he was dravring out his forces by the tank, when, 
before they had time to come up, two parties of Bajpiits and Purbiahs charged 
out of the fort upon the Sultan, who had but a slender farce with him. He 
slew two or three with his own hand, and, his own men coming up, the enemy 
were repulsed and driven back into the foirt. Firishtah only differs in saying 
that Bafa^ar slew ten men with his own hand. 
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came in sight, who had sallied out of the fort, and, although he 
had only a small number of men, he fell upon them. It is said 
several of them fell cleft asunder by his own sword. The 
enemy were put to flight, and driven hack into the fort. The 
army then surrounded the fortress, and a fire was opened on 
it of*arrows, musketry, cannon, and camel-guns. At sunset 
the Sultan directed every man to retire to his tent, and said 
that in the morning he would make dispositions ?or over¬ 
throwing the fortifications and destroying the infidel garrison. 
So the troops retired and rested; hut at sunrise the Sultan 
assigned the command of the trenches to various chief nohles. 
Rumi Khan, who was renowned for his skill in the use of 
artillery and in conducting sieges, beat down, in the twinkling 
of an eye, a bastion by the fire of his guns, and sent all the 
stones and bricks flying into the air; hut the infidels quickly, 
restored the wall. Twelve thousand Dakhinis,* who were in 
the service of the Sultto, and were skilled in sieges and mining, 
were ordered to the front, with directions to push forward 
their approaches on one side, and to drive a mine under the 
foundations of one of the bastions, to fill it with gunpowder, 
and explode it. The amirs were also ordered to protect the 
approaches as constructed, and for that purpose to move close 
up to the fort, that the walls might be levelled with the foun¬ 
dations in all directions. Every ofificer and man exerted him¬ 
self to the utmost, and in the first watch of the night, for the 
distance of an arrow-shot, the wall was levelled with the 
ground,t and, the news of a royal highway into the fort having 
been received, orders were issued for the attack. 

When Silhadi perceived this, he was alarmed lest the attack 
should be made successfully and all his people be slaughtered. 
Having obtained the friendly offices of some of the chief nobles. 


• See p. 343. 

t The expression used to describe this result in MS. A. is very curious; 

j. yoj*} ■*'»'* yJkt* slj rah dar amad fhudan kil’ah ba ‘arz 

khedio g{te sitdn, “ a way to go in and out of the fort, broad enough for a 
conquering king.” 
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he informed the Sultdn that he was ready to become a Mustd- 
m^^n, and to secure the evacuation of the fort and give it up to 
the Sultan. The Sultan approved, and Silhadi became a Mu- 
hamadan. The fort was held by Lakhman Sen, the brother of 
Silhadi. The latter sent for him, and he came out and had 
the honour of an interview with the Sultan. After this the 
two brothers went aside and conferred together. Lakhman 
Sen asked why he wished to give up a place so strong and so 
well fortified, and had so hastily plunged into Muhamadanism 
and abandoned his gods, Mahadeo and Somnath. Even at that 
moment his son Bhiipat, who had gone to the Rana, was re¬ 
turning to its relief with the Rana’s son Bikam^jit,* bringing 
forty or fifty thousand picked horse and artillery, and innu¬ 
merable infantiyr. “ You,” said he, “ have become a Musul- 
man, and the Sultan will say nothing to you; but we will hold 
the fortress until our allies arrive.^’ Silhadi, who was still in 
heart an infidel, and felt as one, was delighted, and, agreeing 
to the course proposed, went to the Sult^, and said that if 
Lakhman Sen was sent back to the fortress, he would evacuate 
it on the following day.t To this the Sultan assented, and 
dismissed Lakhman Sen. 

Next day, from the first dawn of light, they awaited the 
coming of Lakhman Sot until the second watch of the day, 
but he did not come. Silhadi then said that, with the Sultan's 
permission, he would go to the foot of the hiU and ascertain 
why Lakhman Sen delayed. The Sultan sent SRhadi to the 
foot of the hill with a party of men whom he could trust, but, 
as had previously been arranged, not a soul of the garrison 
came out to Silhadi. From the bottom of the hill Silhadi 
cried out, in order to make a show of loyalty, “ Rajputs, why 
will ye be killed, and give your wealth, your lives, and your 

* There is some concision here. The Vihramajit meant is 

apparently the son of Bana Sanka, and brother of Batan Si, the reigning Bana, 
and afterwards himself BanA 

t It does not seem that Silhadi was not in earnest, in the Brst instance, in 
proposing the snrrendOT, but he gaVe in to his brother’s views gladly. The 

Tab. Akban ’ and Firishtah give the same complexion to the story. 
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honour to destruction ? These breaches and this fallen wall 
will be your ruin, for to-morrow the Sultan will enter 
by them and kill every man of you.” Thus informing them 
that the breaches were a great danger for them, and giving 
them a hint to repair and strengthen them. After speaking a 
few words in this style, he returned and made a report of the 
state of affairs to the Sultan, who was much enraged at the 
obstinacy of the garrison. About the same time a younger 
son of Silhadi’s made an attack upon a royal post in the town 
of Sarsiah with two thousand horse. But the Musulm^ins 
were victorious, and the infidel fled to his elder brother, 
Bhupat, who was with Bikamdjit. Several of the chief infidels 
were killed and wounded, and their heads were cut off and 
sent to the Sultan. When these arrived there was a report 
that the head of Silhad^s son had been brought in, at which 
Silhadi was overcome with sorrow.* This made the Sultan still 
more angry, and he told Burhan-ul-Mulk that if Silhadi had not 
become a Musulman he would have ordered him to be cut to 
pieces, and he directed Burhdn-ul-Mulk to take Silhadi to Mandu 
and keep him in confinement there till he had need of him. 

The Sultan sent Muhamad Khan A'siri and ’Imad-ul-Mulk 
with a detachment against the Rana. When they reached 
Barsiah they learned that the Rana was approaching with a 
large army.t On the following day they advanced to Kharod. 
SUhadi^s son, Puran Mai, who was stationed there with two 
thousand horse, fled without fighting. From Barsiah ’Imdd- 
ul-Mulk wrote to the Sultan an account of the Rana’s great 
army, which was advancing to the succour of the enemy. Upon 
this the Sultan observed that the force with these officers was 
quite sufficient for dealing with the Rana, but if he himself 
went to battle the troops would be encouraged by his presence, 

* According to some accounts, Silhadi’s son actually was killed. See both 
“Tab. Akbati” and Firiahtah. 

t Firishtah says 40,000 horse. The “Tab. Akbari” gives the substance 
of ’Imad-ul-Mulk’s letter, which was to the effect that the Eana’s force was 
beyond all count, but that the result was in God’s hands, and that they would 
not fail to do their best. 
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and he hoped that^ with the help of God, he might take that 
infidel alive. He appointed Ikhtiar Khdn to continue the siege 
of Kdism, and went himself to join his anny. 

Within twenty-four hours he travelled seventy kos* * * § and 
with thirty horsemen joined the army, into which his arrival 
put fresh life. When the Band’s scouts reported his arrival, 
the Edna, declining an actioh, feU back a march, and sent his 
wakils, really as spies, to the Sultan.f His representation was 
that he had heard of Silhadi having been arrested, and of his 
being treated harshly and stinted in food and drink by his 
keepers, and that he was kept closely confined. He had sent 
Bikamajit to intercede for Silhadi, and hoped that the Sultan 
would show kindness to the prisoner. If the Sult^ wished, 
Bikamajit should come to wait upon him. The Sultan’s 
answer was that he might come. The wakils returned, and 
told the Bana that they had seen the Sultan with their own 
eyes, and, having seen his army also, they had perceived that 
the Band’s men were inferior in fighting qualities to the latter. 
Having heard this, the Bdna fied by night.| 

At this juncture the Sultan heard that Alaf Kh^n§ was near 
at hand with thirty-six thousand horse and many guns and 
elephants, which he was bringing from Gujarat. The Sultan 
sent him word and order to the effect that the vile Band was 
flying like a vapour before him, and that he was pursuing him 
with a picked force, and that Alaf also must follow with all the 
expedition possible. It is said that the Sultan travelled with 
the speed of lightning seventy kos in one night and day, and 

• M^wah kos, the “Tab. Akbari” says. 

t According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” these envoys (two Bajputs) came to 
the Snltan a march beyond Khardd, the Snltan having advanced from the 
latter place. According to this work, the Snltan asked, in reply, why the 
Rana had come with so enormous a force if his object was merely to inter¬ 
cede fpr Silhadi, and not to fight. 

t According to the “ Tab. Akbar^” the Band made the first four marches 
in one day. 

§ There is the nsnal confnsion here between “ Alaf ” and “ TTlngh.” Some 
MSS. give the former, and some the latter name. The preponderance of evi¬ 
dence seems in favonr of the reading adopted in the tex^ at least in this 
instance. 
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arrived at CMtor. But the Bdud had got there before him, 
and shut himself up in the fortress. On discovering this, and 
as the Raisin affair was still unsettled, the Sultan decided not 
to attack Chitor then, but determined to do so when Raisin 
was off bis mind. 

The Sult&n fell back, and on reaching Barsiah he left Mu- 
hamad Shah and Tmad-ul-Mulk there, while he himself 
marched rapidly to Raisin. When he arrived, the garrison 
lost all hope of relief, having sent, through some of the nobles, 
an humble message to say that, if the Sultan would send for 
Silhadi from Mandu, they would all come out to do homage to 
the Sultan and surrender the fortress to his servants. The 
Sultan knew that there were Muhamadan women in the fort, 
and he feared lest they should be burnt in a johar. Accord¬ 
ingly he did not press the siege, hoping to obtain possession 
of the fortress by peaceful means, and, in compliance with this 
request of the garrison, sent for Silhadi from Mandii. When 
he arrived, he obtained the Sultan’s assurance that the garrison 
should receive quarter. He then sent into the fortress, and 
brought out Lakhmaii Sen, his brother, who made his obei¬ 
sance before the Sultan, and, going back to the fort, he brought 
back several of the chief Hindus to visit the Sultan.* On taking 
leave, he assured the Sultan that Silhadi had seven or eight 
hnndred women in his palace, of whom Durgavati, the mother 
of Bhiipat, was the chief princess. She had averred that unless 
Silhadi himself came to fetch her, she would never set foot out¬ 
side the house. An order was given that Malik ’Ali Shir, son 
of Kiwam-ul-MuIk, should conduct Silhadi into the place, and 
bring out his people. 

* According to Firishtah, Lakhman Sen was acting straightforwardly in 
the matter, and had brought his own family out, and that Silhadi, too, went 
into the fort with every desire to promote its evacuation, but was turned 
from his purpose by the upbraidings of Durgavati (whom Firishtah calls 
mother of Bhupat and daughter of Rana Santi), which were directed against 
both himself and Lakhman Sen. The “ Tab. Akbari ” gives much the same 
account, but both works have a somewhat unintelligible sentence about one 
Taj Khan, who was, apparently, actir^ with Lakhman Sen. There is 
probably some error or omission on this point. 
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They went inside together, and there ’Ali Shir saw that a 
large concourse of Rajputs were assembled at the house of Sil- 
hadi. Silhadf sat down to confer with them, and they asked 
what the Sultan had given him in exchange for his own honour¬ 
able position, and he told them the aarkdr of Rarodah. They 
said, “ Silhadi, your life is drawing near its end, you have not 
long to live. Why should you wish to live, and, through fear 
of death, to cast your honour to the winds ? Death is a thou¬ 
sand times better than this. We have thus resolved. We 
men will perish by the sword, and our women by the johar, 
that is, in the dames. Do you also, if you have the spirit, join 
us in this resolution.” These persuasions and entreaties so 
wrought upon Silhadi that he yielded to their will. He called 
Malik ’Ali Shir, and showed him the chief women of his house. 
The Malik was amazed when he saw them assembled and him¬ 
self in the midst. Silhadi told him that aU his women and 
people had resolved to bum or be killed, and be was ashamed 
that they should perish and be himself, in his old age and with 
but a short life before him, should remain alive. He desired 
Mabk ’All Shir to go back and tell the Sultan of the reso¬ 
lution they had come to. The Malik tried to dissuade him, 
but he would not listen, and as soon as the Malik was clear of 
the fort the Rajputs prepared the johar, and made themselves 
ready for death. 

Mabk 'Ali Shir made his report, and the Sultan, being 
greatly incensed, gave orders for an attack to be made, under 
all the chief leaders, upon the fort on every side, and desired 
that as soon as the battering of the guns and the explosion of 
the mines had thrown down the wall and had made practicable 
breaches, the assault should be delivered. The Rajputs made 
a stout resistance, but the soldiers of Islam forced their way 
in, sword in hand, and step by step. The Dakhini infantry 
were especiidly distinguished, for by their fire, and entering by 
the breach which they had made by mining, and which was 
the easiest breach, they were the first to get inside the fort and 
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to slaughter the ill-fated Rijpiits. When the men of the gar¬ 
rison saw what was happening, they fired the johar, and burnt 
their women. They then rushed into the conflict, and were 
slain. It is said that seven hundred of Silhadi’s women, and a 
daughter of the Rani, who was the wife of Bhiipat,* Silhadi^s 
son, besides many other wives and daughters of Rdjputs, were 
all burnt together and reduced to dust and ashes. The Mu- 
sulmans lost four men. Many, also, of the wives and daughters 
of the Rajputs who were not burnt in the jdhar were made 
captives. 

All the Musulman women who were in Silhadi’s possession 
were forced into the fire and burnt. Only one, whom the 
Almighty preserved from the flames, escaped. It is said that 
the Sultan gave all the gold and silver which was collected 
from among the ashes of the women who were thus burnt to 
Burh4n-ul-Mulk, who accepted it. But all honourable men 
condemned this acceptance, and said that it was not the act of 
a brave man. Burhan-ul-Mulk, however, considered himself 
justified in taking the gold, but he gave the whole of his booty 
in alms among the people of Gujardt. 

The fort was taken on the last day of Ramzan a.h. 938 
(lOth May 1532). It is related that Silhadi, for some time 
after he was taken prisoner, steadfastly refused to become a 
Musulman, and that he yielded only after very great pressure 
and persuasion. As a Musulmdn he received the name of 
Salah-ud-din. Malik Burhan-ud-din Baniani, who was a very 
wise and learned man, was ordered to teach Salah-ud-din the 
laws of the faith and the rules of prayer and fasting. It was 
the season of fasting (Ramzdn) when Silhadi was converted, 
and he used to say that he had never enjoyed eating and drink¬ 
ing so much as since his conversion. One day he said to 

* This passage is doubtful. If Durgavati was a daughter of the Baua 
Sanka, and Bhupat’s mother, he could hardly have married into that family 
also ; probably “ mother ” should be read for “ wife.” The “ Tarikh-i-Alfi ” 
calls her so practically, and says she had a son but two months old, which 
seems unlikely. It is said expressly that Lakhman Sen fell with Silhadi. 
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Burh4n-ul-Mulk, “ My sius and offences are beyond all count. 
I have asked Brahmans, jogia, sanidsis, and all classes of holy 
men among the Hindus, if my sins could be pardoned, renting 
some of my evil deeds. All have assured me that such deeds 
were beyond all hope or chance of remission. I despaired, till 
one day I saw a mulld, and asked him. He answered. Yes ! 
that there was a method of assuring remission of my sins, but 
that he dared not mention it. I pressed him to tell me, and 
then he said that if I became a Musulman I should be absolved 
from all my offences tind become pure as when I was first bom. 
From that day I have had a desire to become a Musulmd.n, and 
what was fated has come to pass." It is said that the expen¬ 
diture in Silhadi’s household on women’s dresses and perfumes 
exceeded that in any king’s palace. He had four akhdrds, 
that is to say, “ bands ’’ of dancing-girls, who were each un¬ 
rivalled in their special art. Forty women held the torches 
while the dancing-girls performed. Every dancing-girl, more¬ 
over, had two attendants, one of whom held her pdn-hox, and the 
other poured sweet-scented oil on the torches, for they never 
burned any bad-smelling oil, nor any that was not odorous, 
that is, not scented with rose perfume. All the women’s 
clothes were of gold brocade, or embroidered with gold. 

After the conquest of Eaisin, all the territories which had 
been in Silhadi’s possession, such as the sarkdrs of Shilsah, 
Chanderi,and other places, were granted to Sultfe’A'lam Lodi,* 

* This is the second 'A^Iam Khan of the family of L<5d£ mentioned in the 
present work (see note, p, 276). It is probable, from the account giren in 
the text, that he was a son of Jal^ Khan Lodi, the son of Sikandar Ldd^ and 
brother of Sultan Ibrahim, who revolted against the latter, and eventually 
left his family at Kalpi, whence he fled to Malwah, shortly after which event 
he was captured and put to death. If 'Alam Khan was his son, and thus 
abandoned at Kalpi, the Mughal governor would be very likely to take him 
into favour, the rather as his father was hostile to Ibrahim Lddf. He seems, 
in other histories, to be distinguished by the title of *A'lam Khan Lddi Jagat 
or Jaga, while his great-uncle, ’A'lam Kh^n, the son of Bahldl Lddi, is 
usually termed Sultan 'Ala-ud*din ’A^Iam Elh^ Lddf. He was eventually 
left in (joint) command of the citadel of Mandd by Bahadar Shah when he 
fled thence,^and was taken prisoner when the citadel surrendered to the Bm- 
peror Humaiiin. He was killed shortly afterwards, though there is some 
question as to the exact time and manner of his d^th, as to which more will 
be said in a further note. Of course, his reception and honourable treatment 
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a relative of Sultan Sikandar Lodi. The armies of the Em¬ 
peror Humaiiin had driven him out of the aarkdr of K41pi^ and 
he came, with twelve thousand horse and many elephants, to 
seek refuge with the Sultan of Gujardt. His expulsion from 
Kalpi came about thus. Nizam 'All Khalifah, wazir of the 
Emperor Babar, had adopted him as a son, and displayed to¬ 
wards him the warmest affection and the greatest kindness, and, 
in his extreme consideration for him, left him in possession of 
the sarlcdr of Kalpi. After the lapse of some years, during 
which Kdlpi had been well ruled, it so happened that the Em¬ 
peror Babar died, and his son, the Emperor Humaiiin, began to 
reign. At the commencement of his reign, in consequenee of 
the want of unanimity and ill-feeling among his brothers, which 
Abul Fazl has described in his “ Akbar-namah," there was not 
complete peace or order throughout the kingdom. In his folly, 
Sultan ’Alam Khdn Lodi allowed himself to entertain ideas of 
rebellion and insurrection, and, deeming this to be a good 
opportunity, he put his designs in execution. When the Em¬ 
peror Humaiiin heard of it, he despatched Hindal Mirza, who 
had not openly revolted against him, with several other chiefs 
of name, and a picked force, against Sultan ’A'lam Lodi, to 
bring him to account and to chastise him. 

'A'lam Khan Lodi came to Lakampiir, which is a village in 
the environs of Kalpi, and there engaged Hindal Mirza, and, in 
spite of a vast superiority of force,^—since victory comes only of 
God,—he was defeated and put to flight, and took refuge with 
Sultan Bahadar. Sultan Bahadar, after the fall of Raisin, sent 
an order to Muhamad Shdh A'siri directing him to take pos¬ 
session of the town of Gagnin,* in which Mian Mehtah Biidaliah 

by Bahadar Shah was a further cause of offence to the Emperor Humaiun, 
against whom he had risen in rebellion under circumstances of peculiar in¬ 
gratitude. The “ Tab. Akbari ” says that these provinces were made over to 
Sultan ’A'lam, which appears to be a mistake, unless he too was termed 
“ Sultan.” 

* It was the recapture, by Mahmud Khilji, of this fortress, and the death 
of Bhim Karan, its governor, which caused the war with Chitdr which ter¬ 
minated so unfortunately for Mahmud. After this it seems to have passed 
wholly out of Muhamadan hands. 
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lies buried, and which town had been fraudulently taken by the 
R4ni from Sultan Mahmud. The Sultan himself went elephant¬ 
hunting in the direction of Gondw^nah, and captured a great 
many of these animals. He took, also, the fort of Kanur, which 
had fallen into the hands of the infidels in the reign of Sultan 
Nisir-ud-din of Dehli,* and which Silhadi had several times in 
vain attempted to capture, but the Sultan took it in one day. 
He placed it under the authority of Alp Khan. He likewise 
brought under his authority Isldm^bad, Hoshangabad, and 
other dependencies of Mdlwah in that quarter, which had fallen 
into the hands of the zaminddrs. He returned thence to 
S&angpur, then to Agru,t and from thence towards Gagrun, 
the fort of which place had not yet been reduced, but as soon 
as he arrived the place fell. He remained in the vicinity four 
days, and sent ’Imad-ul-Mulk to Mandisor. A few days after 
he sent Ikhtiar Khan the wazir to that place, and then Mu- 
hamad Shah A'siri. As soon as ’ImSd-ul-Mulk arrived at 
Mandisor, the Rank’s officer, named Maku, evacuated the 
place, and retired. On the 1st of Shawal, HmSd-ul-Mulk re¬ 
duced Mandisor. The rainy season having set in, the SuMn 
left Tmdd-ul-Mulk, Muhamad Kh^n A'siri, and Malik Shir, 
son of ’Azz-ul-Mulk, with the army at Mandisor, while he 
went to Mandii. At the end of the month those nobles, having 
settled the afiPairs of Mandisor, went to the Sultdn at Mandu, 
having left Malik Shir, son of ’Azz-ul-Mulk, in charge of 
the fort of Mandisor. Muhamad Khan took leave of the 
Sultan, and went to A'sir, and the Sultan himself pro¬ 
ceeded to his capital, and arrived at Muhamadabad on the 
15th Safar. 

Intelligence arrived that the Portuguese were coming with 
many ships, furnished with artillery and other warlike equip¬ 
ments, to attack the fort of Hiu. The Sult&n started im¬ 
mediately, and travelled night and day until he reached 

• Possibly this is an error for “ Nasir-ud-dm of Mdlwah.” 

+ “ A'gar,” north-west of Sarangpur. 
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Kambhaiat. Upon hearing of his approach, the Portuguese with¬ 
drew.* SuMn Bahadar went on to Diu, and from thence he sent 
to Muhamadahad a large Egyptian gun, which Rumi Khanf had 
brought. He also sent a hundred other guns, to he employed 
in the siege of Chitor. It is said that, in addition to the 
numerous bullocks which were harnessed to that (large) gun, 
three hundred kdhdrsX iu addition were required to start it. 
After having provided for the removal of the guns, he went 
hack to Kambhaiat, and from thence, with all speed, to 
AJhmadahad, where he paid a visit to the tombs of his ances¬ 
tors ; then he went to Batoh to visit his spiritual father, Sh^h 
Shekh Jiu, and afterwards express in one day to Muhamadahad. 
There he took in marriage a daughter of Jam Firoz of Sind.§ 
At Muhamadahad he enlisted several thonsand approved 
and picked veteran soldiers; he also collected an incalculable 
supply of arms, artillery, and ammunition, and sent them to 
Mandu, under charge of skilful armourers, for the siege of 
Chitor. He gave orders to Muhamad Khan A'siri to march 
with his army to Chitor, and he accordingly left A'sir for that 
place, and Khudawand Khan wazir, who was at Mandu, was 
ordered to join him. When the guns and arms had reached 
Mandu, the Sultan started with the forces under his personal 
command from Muhamadahad on the 17th Rabi'-ul-akhir, and 
travelled rapidly to Mandu, which he reached on the third 
day. Muhamad Shah and Khudawand Khan, who had come 
to Mandu before the Sultan arrived, were directed to proceed 


* This was a very important struggle, and will be described more fully in 
the Appendix on Portuguese affairs in Gujarat, which it is hoped to give in 
Vol. II. 

t Some MSS. have “ Kumian.” This would mean the Turks of Constanti¬ 
nople, of whose aid mention has been made in writing of the victory gained 
by Malik A'iaz over the Portuguese. It is not clear who Bum! Khan was. He 
pretty certainly came from Turkey, and may have originally been a Euro¬ 
pean renegade. Firishtah, in one place, calls him ‘‘ Labri Khan.” The “ Tab. 
Akbari” and Firishtah say that this gun was left behind by the Portuguese, 
but this seems unlikely, as it is called an Egyptian gun. 

J Kdhdrs. A caste of Hindus who serve as pdjfcl-bearers, and carry loads 
suspended to bamboos, among other avocations. Probably the term here 
simply means ” porters.” 

S See note ante, p. 343. 
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on to Chitor. In a few days they reached Mandisor, where 
they were met by the wakils of the Bdna^ who stated: 
“ Whatever the Bana holds of the Malwah territory he will 
relinquish; whatever tribute may be imposed on him he will 
pay; whatever duty is imposed on him he will perform, and he 
acknowledges himself a subject of the Sultan, and will never be 
disobedient, but will submit himself to every ordinance of the 
Sultto, as is right and proper.” Muhamad Shah sent Shu- 
ja’at Khan to convey the Bana’s proposals to the Sultan, and 
Shuja’at Kban hastened to Mandii and reported the matter 
to Sultan Bahadar. 

Sultan Bahadar, however, remembered the Bana's rash and 
foolish doings in the matter of sending aid to Silhadi, and he 
had, therefore, resolved upon the conquest of Chitor, and 
rejected the Bana’s petition. He forwarded orders to Mu¬ 
hamad Shah and Khudawand Khan for them to send on in 
advance the Gujarati and other veteran troops under Tdtir 
Khan, son of Sult^in ’Ald-ud-din, son of Sultdn Bahlol (of 
Dehli), with instructions to invest Chitor, and they themselves 
were to follow with the guns and other siege-material. 
Tatar Khan* immediately marched. The author of the 
“ Tarikh-i-Bahddar Shahi ” mentions that he accompanied 
this force. Tatar Khan expected that, as the Bana had a 
large force at his disposal, he would offer battle and oppose his 
advance, but no opposition was made. On the 5th Bajab 
A.H, 939 (a.d. 1533) Tatar Khan took and plundered the 
suburb of the fort.f Next day he attacked the outer gate 
{parkotah), and carried that also. Chitor, from the bottom to 
the top has seven gates, and two of them were thus already 
taken. A despatch, announcing the success, was sent to the 
Sultan. 

» This is the tot mention here of Tatar Khan Lodi, the son of ’A'lam 
Khan liddi (Saltan *Ala-nd-dm}. He seems to have revolted against the 
Emperca- B&bar. 

■f* Talahtif the petta or hdzdr^ bnt inclosed, as it seems from the text, 
with a gate. 
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On the 8th of the month, Muhamad Shdh and Khnd^wand 
Khdn came np with the great guns and siege-train, and the 
fort was completely invested. The Sultan started from Mandu 
with an escort of five horsemen, and in a night and a day 
reached Chitor.* His army, numerous as ants or locusts, 
came up behind him, and the commanders all exerted them¬ 
selves in every possible way to press on the siege, and in 
carrying forward and guarding the various means of approach 
against the fort. He himself, on arriving, rested one day, 
and on the next himself ascended the hill on which the fort of 
Chitor stands, and gave directions for bringing up and placing in 
position the battering-guns, and desired them to open on the 
fort and to endeavour to breach the defences. The great gun 
which had been brought from Diu, every time it was fired sent 
rocks tumbling down on rocks, and buildings upon buildings. It 
is said that the exertions of the Sultdn in pressing on the siege 
were such as no soldier of the army could equal. Alaf Kbdn 
with thirty thousand horse had charge of the trenches before 
the Lakhotah gate. Tlltar Khan, Medini Rao, and several 
Afghan chiefs were posted in front of the Hanwant gate. 
Mallu Khan and Sikandar Khan, with the nobles of Malwah 
and the Hakhini soldiers, had charge of the Saped Burj, Bhupat 
Rdi and Alp Khan were posted on another side. The author 
of the “ Tarikh-i-Bahadar Shahi ” states that the Sultan had 
sufficient men and siege apparatus to have besieged four such 
places as Chitor. 

The fortress being surrounded and attacked on every side, 
detachments were sent out to ravage the Rana’s country. They 
say that such skill as was shown by Biirni Khan in the siege of 
Chitor had never before been seen or heard of, whether in 
getting the guns up the hill and into position or in working 
them, or in driving mines and raising covered ways. The 
infidel garrison soon were reduced to straits. The walls were 
shattered by the batteries on every side, and the garrison per- 
* Say about two hundred miles. 

24 * 
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ceived that the fort must soon fall. The mother of Bikamajit, 
and (once) chief wife* of Sanka, sent out wakils to say, 
“ My son has long served the Sultan. He went from this 
place to Gujarat, and paid his respects to the Sultto; I, 
therefore, as an aged woman, humbly beg that the Sultan wiU 
forgive his faults, and, as my life is bound up in his, by 
granting his life the Sultan will also renew mine, and confer 
on him an incalculable boon. Henceforth he will be faith¬ 
ful and devoted in service; he will not be disobedient in 
any matter, and will faithfully and energetically do his duty 
wherever he may be ordered. Several towns of the territory 
of Mandu have been in his possession since the time of 
Sultan Mahmud Khilji; those he offers to surrender. The 
golden girdle and the jewelled crown and cap which belonged 
to Sultan Mahmud, the value of which jewellers are unable 
to estimate, these which were won on the day of the victory 
over that Sultan, and one hundred lakhs of tankahs, and a 
hundred horses with gold-worked bridles, and ten elephants, 
he presents as tribute to your Majesty.” The Sultan con¬ 
sidered it politic, under the circumstances, to accede to these 
proposals. He had regard, moreover, to the prayer of the 
Band’s mother, and remembered the service which she had 
rendered to him when she withheld the B^jpiits from destroying 
him, by threatening to take her own life, when he was in his 
youthful days a fugitive from his brother, Sikandar Khan, and 
killed the Eana’s nephew at the feast.f On the 27th Sha^bdn 
(24th March 1533) he received the promised tribute and 
removed his camp one march from Chitor. 

From thence he sent £urhan-ul-Mulk and Mujahid Khdn 

• This may be the case; but if Tod’s chronology be correct, Bikamajit 
was not yet mna. This lady may, however, have been the Queen who saved 
Bahadar Shah’s life as a young man, when he visited Chitor. But in aU 
probability there is a mistake in the text; and for Bikamajit, “Katan Si” or 
“ Ratna ” should be substituted. 

t See note {•) above. It is to be remembered, in justice to Bahadar Shah, 
that before he attacked Chitor the second time Ratan Si was dead, and he had 
been succeeded by Bikam&jit, who was probably not the son of the lady who 
had saved his life. 
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with a large army to effect the conquest of the iron-bound 
fortress of Bantambhor and its dependencies; and he also sent 
Shamshir-ul-Mulk, with twelve other sarddrs and a numerous 
army, to reduce the fortress of Ajmir, the Ddr-ul-khair, or 
home of goodness. On the 5th of Ramazan he sent off his 
army towards Mandii, and himself started for Mandisor, where 
he made a day’s halt, and from thence he went on express to 
Mandii, accomplishing the distance of eighty kos in a night 
and a day, and his army followed, and, arriving there on the 
18th of the month, enjoyed rest and ease. 

After a while he appointed Muhamad Shah Faniki, with 
several other famous Gujarati nobles, to unite their forces 
with those of ’Imad-ul-Mulk Gaweli, for the purpose of driving 
away Nizam-ul-Mulk and laying waste his dominions. They 
were ordered not to fight a battle, but, if Nizam-ul-Mulk 
showed a disposition to fight, they were to delay and amuse 
him with negotiations, and write to the Sultan, so that he 
might hasten to his army and himself take that creature of the 
bdzdr (i.e. Nizam-ul-Mulk) alive. 

In obedience to these instructions Muhamad Shah marched 
to the neighbourhood of Bir, where he confronted Nizam-ul- 
Mulk and Mahk Band, who had got together a very large 
army. He sent off a report by fleet messengers to the Sultin, 
who quickly mounted his famous horse, named Kuchak, which 
was swift of foot as the wind, and, taking with him twelve 
thousand chosen light horse from his personal troops, went 
off at once and pushed on without a halt. When he reached 
Bir, the troops on either side were formed up in line of 
battle, and they had already on both sides opened the attack 
with a fire of heavy guns and of musketry. Loud cries 
announced the arrival of the Sultan with his forces, and his 
men made known his arrival to each other. When the shouts 
made the fact known to the enemy, they immediately fled, and ^ 
many of them were slain. In the royal army two sons of 
Daria Khan, named Man-Jiu and Pir Jiii, were severely 
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wounded. T^iey were borne alive from the field, and the 
Sultan showed them great kindness, and confirmed to the 
elder the title of his father, and a jdgir besides. He said: 
“ Whoever wishes to bear his father’s title must win it as these 
young men have won it.” After some time Nizam-ul-Mulk 
came to visit the Sultdn, and “ placed the ring of obedience in 
his ear.” The Sultan addressed him by the title of Nizam 
Shah, of which title mention has already been made, and 
restored his kingdom to him. Sultan Bahadar returned to 
Mandii, and Nizam Shah went in attendance upon him. 
When Sultin Bahadar reached Mandii the ambition of con¬ 
quering Chitdr again took possession of him. 

Muhamad Zaman Mirza, grandson of Sultan Husain Baikrah, 
King of KhurAsan, had married Ma’siimah Begam, daughter 
of Firdaus makdni (the Emperor Babar) and sister of Jannat 
dshidni (the Emperor Hum4iun). He was a prince by seven 
generations of royal descent, and frequently asserted hostile 
and vain pretensions. For this cause he had been placed in 
imprisonment at A'grah by Hum^iiin; not imprisonment in 
chains and in close confinement, but he was not allowed full 
liberty to go about, and was placed under the surveillance of 
Baiazid Khan Afghan. When the report of Sultan Bahadur’s 
doings reached Zaman Mirza’s ears, he formed the design of 
going to him, but, for fear of his keepers, kept his purpose con¬ 
cealed. One day, however, Baiasud Khan came to visit him 
in a state of drunken hilarity, and said that he pitied him, for 
life with his children was sweet, and nothing could replace it. 
Zaman Mirza at first thought that the man was sounding him, 
and trying to discover his intentions; so he gave an evasive 
answer. But when he was convinced by Bai^zid's straight¬ 
forward language that he was perfectly sincere, he said, “ If 
only I could once get away to Sultan Bahadar of Gujarkt, I feel 
sure that I should get everything I may want.” Baidzid 
encouraged him to contrive an escape; and one day, taking 
advantage of favourable circumstances, he fled and took refuge 
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with Sultan Bahadar. He thus sowed the seed of Animosity iu 
the relations between the Sultan and the Emperor Humdiun. 
Several letters passed between these sovereigns on the subject 
of the protection thus afforded to Zaman Mirza. Trusty 
mediators came and went between the two Courts, but without 
any avail. The first letter from (Humaiiin) urged the Sultan 
to act in an amicable spirit; the second expressed surprise at 
Sultdn Bahadur’s unfriendly conduct. The third has been 
preserved, and is here given at length*; it is as follows;— 

“ Glory to God, the giver of glory, and praise be to the 
Prophet of God. • When Kazi ’Abd-ul-Kadir and Muhamad 
Mokim arrived at this Court, their assurances of your 
Majesty’s faithfulness and loyalty pleased and gratified our 
discerning heart. A friendly disposition like your Majesty’s is 
the cause of union among friends, and of the prosperity of 
cities and towns. It must be clear to your Majesty’s intellect, 
which is bright as the sun and without defect, that one 
ought to obey sacred texts, and to follow worthy sayings, 
as being infallible guides. Formerly, we despatched Aslah- 
ul-Mnlk and Kasim ’Ali Sadr and Ghias-ud-din Kurji with a 
message to say that, if your Majesty behaved in a straight¬ 
forward way, you ought to deliver over to us those ungrateful 
persons who, having revolted against us, had fled to you; or 
that at least you should drive that rebel band from your 
presence, and expel them beyond the limits of your kingdom 
and authority j and that, if your Majesty acted up to your 
professions and assurances of friendship, hereafter none of 
those who are my friends and allies would be led away by 

* There is no reason to doubt that these letters are reproductions, at least 
fairly accurate, of the letters which actually passed between the Emperor 
Humaiuu and Bahadar Shah. The historical references and the indications of 
the character of their respective writers are quite in harmony with the actual 
facta. They have, moreover, been preserved in at least one collection of 
celebrated letters (Persian MSS. British Museum, Addit. MSS., No. 7688; 
Hieu's Catalogue, vol. i. p. 390). The language of these letters is florid and full 
of metaphor, which it is hardly possible to translate literally; the version, 
therefore, in the text is to a great extent rather a paraphrase than a transla¬ 
tion, but an endeavour has been made to preserve the meaning of each part. 
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the enticements of seducers, and of those who have gone l 
from the truth. In despatching these messengers to ■ 
Majesty, we had full expectation that they woidd bring baf 
befitting answer, such as would remove all ill-feeling 
restore complete friendship. When they returned with 1 
Mnhamad Khalil to my Court, and brought back your let: 
the substance of what they said and the contents of the let. 
filled me with astonishment. Your Majesty must sure 
understand what has been said to you in regard to Muhama 
Zaman Mirza, and though the favour shown by you to the lat 
Sultan Sikandar, and the extraordinarily favourable receptio' 
accorded by you to ’Ala-ud-din Lodi, and the several othe 
(Lodi) princes, has not altogether broken up our friendshi? 
and amity, yet, if Muhamad Zaman Mirza remains where h 
is, and receives kind treatment from you, what must happen ; 
It is unnecessary to say what, for it is easily guessed, and you 
have no doubt considered it. Let it not, however, be forgotten 
that your Majesty is bound by your promises and engage¬ 
ments, and in all good faith, to listen to my requests, and 
either to send those miserable people here, or at least to 
refirain from showing them any favour, and to expel them 
from your country. As this is so, it will afford an absolute 
test as to whether your heart is in accordance with the assu¬ 
rances which your tongue has given; if so, you will not allow 
these miserable people to remain in your presence or in your 
territories. If you do, how can any reliance be placed on 
your promises ? 

“ Thy tongue professes friendship true, 

Be sure thy heart is friendly too; 

All cause of enmity uproot, 

And let thy friendship’s plant bear fruit. 

“ Perhaps your Majesty is aware that His Highness the late 
Sahib-i-Kiran (Timur), in spite of the hostility shown to him 
by Bdiazid Ilderim, was very unwilling to invade Bum, and to 
lay desolate that well-cultivated land, because Bfii&zid Ilderim 
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was generally engaged in religious warfare with the Euro¬ 
peans. But when Kard Yiisaf* Turkoman, and Sultan Ahmad 
Jalair fled before his (Timur’s) victorious troops and sought 
refuge with the Kaisar of Eum,t Timiir wrote several times to 
Baidzid Ilderim, warning him not to show them any favour, 
and directing him to expel them from his kingdom; but as 
Baiazid Ilderim would not obey this order, what was decreed 
came to pass, and he experienced the consequences! 

“ Since Muhamad Mokim, in conveying your reply to our 
last communication, reported some unseemly expression, 
therefore, in case any unpleasant messages or improper acts 
should be reported to us, we shall march from our capital in 
your direction, until we receive a satisfactory reply. We 
despatch these few hurried lines by Nauroz Beg and Shekh 
Ibr^Lhim, confidential oflficers of this Court. When you have 
considered their contents, be kind enough quickly to dismiss 
the messengers, as I anxiously await an answer. 

He who is righteonsly inclined 
Needs but a pnll to guide his mind. 

Peace be with you.*' 

Sultan Bahadur’s reply was as follows ;— 

“ I return thanks to your gracious Majesty, and wish you 
all compliments and peace. The message which your Majesty 
despatched, your confidential courtier, Muhamad Niir, has 
brought; and he has also delivered your letter concerning the 
protection shown to the princes. Amongst other things, it is 
written that Kasim ’Ali Khan and Ghifc-ud-din were sent to 
assure me that the expulsion of the persons sheltered here 
from my dominions would prove my loyalty and sincerity. 


* See Timur’s own account and his own letters reproduced in his 
“ Institutes,” Davey’s “ Institutes of Timur,” pp. 145-53. He only speaks, 
however, of Kara Tusaf Turkoman. 

t “ Kaisar of Rum.” This expression, the special designation of the 
Byzantine Emperor only, is nevertheless correctly applied in this instance, as 
Baiazid Ilderim assumed the title upon the consolidation of the kingdom of 
Anatolia j but its use as a Muhamadan designation ceased also with him. 
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This is absolutely and wholly incorrect. Those ambassadors 
never said a word about anything except as to the confirmation 
and strengthening of our alliance; and if from their repre¬ 
sentations you have understood anything, or suspected any¬ 
thing, you should not have acted upon it by marching on 
Gw^iar. What (bad) design or object could I have ? Every¬ 
body is aware that I have been long bound by the ties of 
friendship with the Prince Jalal-ud-dunia-wa-ud-din Muhamad 
Zaman Mirz^. We have confirmed our friendship by solemn 
oaths; and since he was my friend I eould not, in violation of 
my oath, act in a false and unfaithful manner towards him. 
Moreover, he knew from the common report of all the world, 
how my ancestors had taken countries and given away thrones, 
and how, when Mahmud Khilji sought refuge at this Court 
from the disorders and usurpations of the Hindus, MuzafFar 
Sh^lh the Clement received him with extreme kindness and 
favour, and when he had recounted the oppressions which he 
had suflered at the hands of wretched traitors, and had repre¬ 
sented that it was in accordance with the holy traditions, and 
with the words of the holy Prophet himself, to show kindness 
to those who suffered from tyranny, Muzaflar considered it his 
duty to assist him, and to punish those base Hindus. He 
accordingly destroyed them and theirs from off the face of the 
earth. Muhamad Zaman, therefore, hoped that by favour of 
Providence his affairs also might be put in order. Moreover, 
K^zi ’Abd-ul-K^dir and Gbias-ud-din, without suggestion or 
requisition on my part, and of their own free will and accord, 
took an oath on the holy writings in confirmation of our 
friendship and amity. Hence I fully understood that we were 
firm friends, and, relying on the good faith of the people of 
Islam, I thought myself perfectly safe from any danger on 
your side, and began, therefore, to take means for opposing and 
expelling a naval expedition of the Europeans which had 
landed at Dm. But they {i.e. ’Abd-ul-K^^dir and Ghids-ud-dm) 
supposing the opportunity to be a favourable one, and thinking 
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that I was entangled with difficulties, caring nothing for the 
infraction of their promises and engagements, have brought 
our amity and friendship into doubt; and, relying on my 
unprepared and unguarded condition, have induced your 
Majesty to march upon Gwaliar. When Nuwab Kdmiab 
heard this news he refrained from attacking Diu, against which 
he had marched, as he considered himself (under the circum¬ 
stances) unequal to attempting so serious an undertaking, and 
accordingly returned to his original position. Moreover, the 
khutbah used to be read in my name in several countries 
where they now excuse themselves from doing so, being 
prompted to this course by the intelligence of your speedy 
coming; and although these people have not openly revolted, 
yet they are rebellious at heart, and their rebellion is almost 
avowed. Their letters, indeed, show abundant signs of it. For 
example, from Bidar they write in the most boastful terms and 
display their disposition and designs, although their object is 
not yet so fully assured that they dare speak or write of it. 
If your object be to spread rumours and idle tales, could it be 
better done than by repeating them at afternoon prayers to 
the roysterers of the bazars. I set forth these things as a 
specimen of my affairs, in the anguish of my heart, and as 
a warning. What need is there of fresh designs ? for I have, 
in the immediate past, been treated byjyou in a manner wholly 
unheard-of and unexampled in history. 

“ Unless your courage match your tongue, 

Your prowess best were left unsung; 

If you Ve no sword yourself, my lad, 

Don’t vaimt the sword your father had 
Nor risk on wooden stilts a fall. 

That little boys may think you tall. 

“ Everyone knows that up to the present time, by the favour 
of Providence, no king has been able to conquer or overthrow 
our dynasty, however great such king’s forces were; and I 
myself have encountered a very considerable Afghan force. 
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Let your Majesty banish pride from yonr mind. It will not 
be long before the great God reveals His decree.” 

It is said that Sultdn Bahadar was unable to read or write, 
and this answer to the Emperor Humaiun’s letter was written 
by one, MulM Mahmud Munshi, and that the Sultdn ordered 
it to be despatched without ascertaining whether it was cour¬ 
teous or rude.* This Mulla Mahmud Munshi had once been 
in the employ of the Emperor Humaiun, and had been guilty 
of some act which greatly incensed the Emperor; on learning 
this, he left his post and fled for refuge to Sultdn Bahadar, who 
engaged him as a munshi. The whole of the correspondence 
between the Emperor and the Sultan Bahadar was conducted 
by him, and he used, out of spite and hatred, purposely to take 
the opportunity of inserting irritating expressions, and he used 
to boast among his companions that he would either induce 
Sultan Bahddar to attack Dehli, or bring down the Emperor 
Humdiun on Sultdn Bahddar. Every disgrace that feU upon 
the Sultan’s administration, and all the calamities which 
afiected his fortunes, were due to the scribblings of this 
insolent man. In this correspondence with the Emperor 
Humaiun he did not desist from this line of conduct; but, as 
the Sultan had wise and prudent wazirs, when they sent for 
the rough drafts they would erase all the improper words and 
expressions. When the Emperor made his third request for the 
extradition of Muhamad Zaman Mirza, Mulla Mahmud Munshi 
brought the answer to the Sultan and read it to him when he 
was drunk; and, as the Sultan was intoxicated, he directed it 
to be despatched without ascertaining whether it was cour¬ 
teous or the reverse, and without consulting his ministers. 
Mulla Mahmud affixed the king’s seal and sent it off at once. 
Next morning the wazirs and nobles assembled in darbdr, 
and some of them remarked that it was expedient to answer 

* This passage is giTen as in the Hyderabad MS., which seems here fuller 
than the other texts. 
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the letter which the Emperor Humaiun’s messengers had 
brought the day before. The Sultan replied that he had 
ordered a munsM to write a reply, and to send back the 
messengers at once. The wazirs asked to see the rough draft, 
and, when they had made themselves acquainted with its 
purport, they expressed their regret and alarm. The Sultan 
then understood the grave mistake of this reply, and ordered 
Malik Amin Nas, who was a follower of one of the wazirs, to 
send a well-mounted horseman after the couriers and to bring 
them back. Malik Amin brought to the Sultan, Abu Jiu 
Tank, who in the reign of Sultan Ahmad II. became Wajih- 
ul-Mulk. The Sultan said to him, “ You belong to my tribe, 
and I want you to ride after the messengers and bring them 
back before they can get through the pass in the mountains of 
Narwar.’’ Abu Jiu mounted a swift horse and galloped oflF. 
When he reached the pass he learnt from the guards that the 
couriers had not gone through, and he was much delighted 
and watched for them there three days and nights, but as they 
did not make their appearance it became evident that they had 
gone by some other road; so he said, “ What can be done! it 
was so fated.” So he returned and told the Sultan. When 
those who were about the Sultan heard what had happened, 
they said, “ If that letter reaches the Emperor he will at once 
march against us.” 

After this the Sultan marched from Mandu to effect the 
conquest of Chitor. He left the direction of the siege to 
Burn! Khdn, and, to encourage him, promised that the full 
command of the fortress, after its reduction, should be placed 
in his charge. Bumi Khan exerted himself in a way never 
before seen in the world. 

When the Sultan’s letter reached the Emperor Humaiun it 
produced a very bad impression. He directed his army to 
march from A'grah towards Chitor. When he came to 
Gwaliar he reflected thus, “ Sultan Bahadar is besieging 
Chitor. If I at this time oppose him, I shall really be render- 
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ing assistance to the infidel, and snch a proceeding is not in 
accordance with the law of the Prophet and with religion 
therefore there must be a delay until this matter is disposed 
of.’^ Accordingly he halted at Gwalifir, watching the course 
of events. 

Sultdn Bahadar, when he was informed of this movement of 
Humaiun’s, placed thirty thousand horse under the command 
of Tatar Khan Lodi^ grandson of the late Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi; with orders to march by way of Baianah against the city 
of Dehli, the capital of India, and to take possession of it, in 
order that either Humaiun might be compelled to draw off 
his forces to oppose Tatar Khan, or else, if left unopposed, 
Tatar Khan would get possession of Dehli, and there 
would raise a large army and march against Humaiun: in 
either case the Sultan’s purpose would be served. Tat^r 
Khin's orders were that, whether Humaiun himself should 
oppose him or should send an army against him, he was to 
fortify his camp and wait for the arrival of the Sultan, who 
would hasten up as quickly as possible, and he was strictly 
enjoined not to risk a battle before then. 

Tat^r Khan entered the district of Baianah. He was soon 
confronted by Mirza Hindal, whom Humaiun had sent against 
him with five thousand men.* In spite of the strict injunc¬ 
tions of the Sultan, Tatar Khan without hesitation gave battle, 
and was shamefully defeated. His army was scattered and 
dispersed, but he himself would not leave the field, and fought 
bravely on as long as there was life in his body, and fell at last 
and died, covered with blood and dust.f It is said that Tatar 
Khan’s conception was that, as he was a prince of the house of 
Dehli, and the head of his tribe, and as he had an army nnder 
his command, victory in this engagement would bring the 

* According to the “Tab. Akbari,” his army deserted him, except two 
thonsand men; and Firishtah says the deserters were “ the boasting and 
dastardly Afghans,” Tatdr Khan’s own countrymen. 

t MS. A. gives a long and highly-wrought account of Tatar Kh4n’s despe¬ 
rate struggle. 
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kingdom of Dehli into his possession, and a large army of 
Afghans would rally round him. Humaiun Padshah and 
Sultan Bahadar would in the meanwhile fight; one would be 
defeated, and the power of the other would be weakened. 
Then he would be able to free himself from his engagements, 
and the reins of power at Dehli would he in his hands. With 
these views he disobeyed the order of the Sultan and fought a 
battle without delaying; thus his own bad faith brought him 
to destruction. 

It is related that when the garrison of Chitor was reduced to 
extremities and the fall of the fortress could evidently be no 
longer delayed, the Sultan began to talk boastfully, and said, 
“ Who is there who can oppose or overthrow me ? ” EAzi 
Mahmud, son of Kazi Ja-bulandah of Birpiir repeated these 
lines:— 

When the jungle of tigers is wholly bare, 

Hunting becomes a somewhat lame affair. 

The Sultan, on hearing these lines was very angry, and 
said, “That man shall not remain in my dominions.’’ The 
Kdzi replied, “ By the kingdom of God ! neither you nor I 
will remain in this kingdom.” The Kazi went thence, and 
when he came to Birpur he died in the year nine hundred and 
forty-one. He was a man highly respected on account of his 
ancestors, and was also a beloved disciple of Shekh Jiii, son 
of Said Burhan-ud-din Bukhari. 

The defeat of Tatar Khan greatly grieved and depressed the 
Sultan, and his pride was humiliated, but just then the con¬ 
quest of Chitor was accomplished. The Sultan was desirous 
of fulfilling his promise to Rumi Khan and of placing him in 
command of the fortress. But the ministers and nobles were 
jealous, and urged that such a man as Riimi Khan ought not 
to be placed over so great a fortress; for if he should become 
master of it, obedience and fidelity could not be expected of 
him. The Sultan changed his mind and did not perform his 
promise. Rumi Khan was deeply offended, and he wrote 
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secretly to the Emperor Humdiun and informed him that, if he 
would march in that direction, the defeat of Sultan Bahadar 
might easily be compassed; “for,” he wrote, “^the Sultan 
places entire reliance on my judgment, and I will contrive a 
way for the success of the Emperor’s army.^’ 

The Emperor marched towards Chitor from Gwaliar, and 
when Sultdn Bahadar heard of his advance he asked advice of 
Eumi Khan as to the beat means of opposing the enemy, 
Biimi Khan replied that he should adopt the practice of the 
Sultans of Rum, and make a rampart round his camp with 
carts and guns. If the enemy attacked, he might open such a 
fire upon his assailants as would shatter them even if they were 
rocks of iron. The Sultdn followed Rumi Khan’s advice. The 
amirs remonstrated, saying that they were not accustomed to 
that mode of fighting, but the Sultan would not listen. He 
made a bulwark of his carriages and withdrew within it; but 
his men lost heart, and the Emperor’s men were propor¬ 
tionately encouraged. 

When Hum^liun drew near, Rumi Khan wrote to inform 
him that Sultdn Bahadar was posted within a rampart of 
carts, and advised him to send out his light horse to hover 
around it and not allow any creature to pass either in or 
out. The Emperor acted on this advice. The horsemen sur- 
rotmded the camp upon all sides, and the roads were closed. 
When this state of things had lasted some days, grain grew 
scarce, and by degrees was entirely exhausted. Cows, horses, 
and camels were slaughtered, and the men fed upon them for 
some days ; but the horses were so thin from want of fodder 
that the flesh of four horses would not satisfy two men. 
Butter and such-like rose to a fabulous price. The horses 
gnawed each other’s tails and manes, and died. The men were 
in extremity, and the Sultan was bewildered. 

At this juncture a leader of Banjdrahs came and told the 
Sultan that they had brought one million bullock-loads of 
grain, but could not bring in the corn for fear of the Moghal 
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horse. If an escort were sent ont, the grain might be got 
into the camp, and they wonld bring more afterwards. The 
Sultan sent out five thousand horse secretly at night, and 
Rumi Khan wrote to inform Humdiun, adding that if the corn 
reached the camp it wonld protract the business very much. 
A large force was directed to intercept the escort sent out by 
the Sultdn. It succeeded, and, having defeated the Gujaratis, 
brought the grain into the camp of Humaiun. On the pub¬ 
lication of this news the SulMn’s army lost all courage, the 
rather that the Sultan would not so much as drink a drop of 
water without consulting Rumi Khan, although the perfidy of 
the latter was palpable. At last Rumi Khan himself saw that 
this was the case, and fled to the Emperor Humaiun. His 
desertion made all the Gujarfitis tremble as if the Day of 
Judgment were at hand. 

One day some chief of the enemy’s side advanced towards 
the Sultdn’s camp, with a small party and an elephant carry¬ 
ing a litter. A force from the Sultan’s army sallied out and 
charged them; the enemy fled without fighting, and the 
elephant was captured. When they brought it to the Sultan 
for inspection, they found in the litter a small box. The 
courtiers remonstrated against opening the box, because they 
thought that the flight of the enemy and the abandonment of 
the elephant had occurred designedly. However, the Sultan, 
who had just learned that there was no more grain left than 
wonld sufBce for that day’s consumption, ordered the box to he 
opened. There proved to be nothing in it, except a little 
salt, a few lumps of charcoal, and some strips of linen dyed 
blue. 

The Sultan and the army vgave up all for lost, and that 
evening the Sultan ordered all his precious stones and jewels 
to be brought and destroyed by fire. He also desired that the 
trunks of his two favourite hunting elephants should be cut ofij 
and that his two largest mortars, called “Laili” and “Majnun,” 
should be broken up. When the elephants came pp to have 
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their trunks cut off, his eyes, and the eyes of all present, 
filled with tears. After this he called for his horse, and, un¬ 
known to the army, rode off to Mandu with a few personal 
followers. This was on the 20th Ramazan, a.h. 941 (25th 
March, a.d. 1535). In the morning news of the Sultan’s 
departure came upon the army like the Last Trump. The 
army was like a body without a soul. No way of escape 
existed ; to remain was impossible. Meanwhile the Emperor 
Humaiun’s army advanced. When this was perceived, all 
order and discipline were lost, and everyone was in utter con¬ 
sternation. The entire camp was plundered, and many of 
the troops were killed, others taken prisoners, while some 
escaped barefoot and bareheaded. When the Emperor came 
to the Sultan’s tents, which were all loaded with embroidery 
and interwoven with gold, he said, “ These are the equipments 
of the Lord of the Sea ”; for Sultan Sikandar Lodi used to 
say that the throne of Dehli rests on wheat and barley, and 
that of Gujarat on coral and pearls, because the King of 
Gujardt ruled over eighty-four ports. 

The humble Sikandar, the author of this work, well remem¬ 
bers that his father told him that he accompanied the Emperor 
Humaiun on this occasion, and had charge of his library. 
While the plunder of Sultan Bahadur’s camp was going on, 
he kept the author of the “ Tarikh-i-Bahadar Shdhi,” with 
whom he had some previous acquaintance, as a guest in his 
own tent. He said that the Emperor Humaiun was continu¬ 
ally calling for one book or another, so that he was obliged 
to be constantly in attendance; and on this day, when the 
victory was complete, the Emperor seated himself on his 
throne and held a general reception. Everyone who was pre¬ 
sent, nobles or soldiers, all stood before him with their arms 
folded. There was a parrot which had been found among the 
plunder in Sultin Bahadur’s camp, and which somebody had 
brought in its cage and presented to the Emperor, who was 
amazed at the words it uttered, and would himself talk with 
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it. They say that if the parrot of the Toti-ndmah had been 
present, this parrot would have surpassed it. Presently Eumi 
Khan entered, and the Emperor said kindly to him, “ Rumi 
Kh^n, come here.” The instant the parrot heard the name 
of Riimi Khan, it began to call out in Hindi, “ That scoundrel 
Riimi Khan ! that traitor Rumi Khan ! ” It uttered these 
execrations some ten times over; Rumi Khan hung down his 
head, and said nothing. When the Emperor understood the 
meaning of these expressions, his regret and annoyance were 
manifest in his countenance j and he said, “ Riimi Khan, if 
any sensible being had said this, I would have plucked his 
tongue from his throat; hut, as it is a senseless animal, what 
can I do? ” The bystanders supposed that after Riimi Khan’s 
flight from Sultan Bahadur’s camp, the men of his army were 
accustomed to speak of Riimi Khan after this fashion ; and 
that when the parrot heard the name of Riimi Khdn, he 
recollected these expressions and gave them utterance. Per¬ 
haps, rather, the Lord Almighty, as a warning to others, put 
these righteous words into the mouth of an animal j and his 
reason for this may have been that it would have been 
impossible, under the circumstances, for such words to have 
been spoken of Rumi Khan, in his presence, in any other 
manner. 

The Emperor Humaiiin, after a short delay to collect the 
spoil which had fallen into his hands, marched thence and 
invested Mandii. Sultan Bahadar was shut up in the fort, the 
flames of hostility broke out anew, and the conflict waxed 
brisk. Riimi Khdn, adding to his other treasons, sent a 
message to Bhupat Rai, the son of Silhadi, to this effect: 
“ You well know the wrongs which Sultan Bahadar inflicted 
upon your kindred, and that you should now throw away the 
life which is so sweet to you, in the service of such a tyrant, 
is the reverse of wise. The opportunity for revenge and retri¬ 
bution has arrived. When the attack is made, throw open the 
gate of which you have charge; the servants of the Emperor 
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will restore to you the position of your father, and will, more¬ 
over, hestow on you favours of every kind.” Thus seduced by 
Rumi Khan, Bhupat Rai threw open the gate, and, drawing his 
troops off, permitted the besiegers to effect an entrance. When 
Sultan Bahadar was told, he said : “ The men of old were not 
mistaken when they said that to kill the snake and to keep 
the young alive is not a wise man’s act.” He deputed Sadr 
Khan, son of Raji Khdn, to act in his own command, 
and directed Sultan ’A'lam Lodi and Said Mubdrak to 
hold the Sanga, which is the citadel of Mandu. He then 
went out by another gate, and made off towards Gujarat. 
Some of the Emperor Humaiun’s men pursued and overtook 
him, but he turned round and personally fought with such 
vigour that his pursuers were defeated and driven back. The 
Emperor’s forces soon afterwards entered the fort, which was 
captured, and Sadr Khan, who was severely wounded, was 
taken alive, but put to the sword. An attack was then made 
on the citadel, and the garrison was reduced to extremities. 
Sultan ’A'lam came out and surrendered to the Padshdh, but, 
at the instigation of Rumi Kh^n, he and three hundred of his 
people were slain. It is said that on Tuesday Humaiun put 
on a red dress, and in a public audience gave orders for a 
general massacre. In a moment streams of blood were flowing 
in every street and lane in Mandu. 

There was a minstrel named Bachhu* attached to Sultan 
BahddaPs Court. A certain Moghal seized this Bachhu, and 
was about to kill him, having actually raised his hand with 
that intention. Bachhu said to him, “ What advantage will 
you get by killing me ? If you will save me alive I will give 
you my own weight of gold, for I belong to SuMn Bahddar’s 
Court, and have no lack of money.” The Moghal took his 
turban off his head, and tying Bachhu’s hands together, made 
him sit down apart in a corner. It so happened that one of 

* This name is very variously spelt, but it seems to be either Bacbh^ 
or^Chittu, 
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the rajahs, who was in alliance with the Emperor, and who 
was an old friend of Bachhu's, passed by, and, observing him, 
jumped oflF his horse to inquire, and, taking Bachhii by the 
hand, was leading him away, when the Moghal drew his sword 
and said : " The order for a general massacre has been given: 
I will not let this man go alive.” But the Rajah had a strong 
party, and the Moghal was alone; so, in spite of his protests, 
the Rajah carried off Bachhu, and brought him into the 
Emperor's presence. When they got there they found the 
Emperor so overcome with rage that he darted fire wherever 
he looked, and he could talk of nothing but slaughter. The 
Moghal made his complaint to the Emperor, saying: '' This 
captive of mine belongs to Sultan Bahadar’s Court, and this 
Hindu has carried him off by force.” Khushhal Beg, who 
was one of the Emperor's Guards, had been once sent on a 
message to Sultan Bahadar, and was acquainted with Bachhu's 
position and accomplishments; so he said, “ My King, this 
man is Bachhu the minstrel, the prince of all singers.” The 
Emperor looked sharply towards him, and he repeated his 
words, and added; "O King, he has probably no equal as a 
singer and reciter in all Hindustan.'' The Emperor’s fury 
began to abate; so he said, “ Sing something.'’ Bachhu was 
especially skilled in Persian sentimental ditties; he began to 
sing one of these. When the Emperor heard it his whole 
demeanour changed, and the rivers of his mercy began to flow. 
He put off his red dress and put on a green one ; and, having 
bestowed a dress of honour on Bachhu, said to him, “ Bachhu, 
ask whatever you wish, I wiU not deny it to you.’' Bachhu 
replied that many of his kinsmen had been made prisoners, 
and he desired their release. The Emperor bound his own 
quiver about Bachhu's loins, put him on one of his own horses, 
and desired that whomsoever Bachhu might release, no one 
was to interfere with them. Bachhu rode off, and whenever 
he saw any of his acquaintances he declared them to be his 
kinsfolk, and released them. This was reported to the 
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Emperor, and complaint was made that Bachhu released not 
only his kinsmen, but those who were perfect strangers, and 
did this purposely, making no difFerence between those who 
were akin to him and those who were otherwise. The Emperor 
said, “ Let it pass. If to-day he had asked me to restore the 
kingdom to Bahadar, I should not have refused his request.” 
Bachhu was taken into the Emperor’s service, and it is said 
that every gift which he received while in the Emperor’s 
employ he made over to the Moghal, and said regarding this : 
" This man gave me my life; how can I make him any suffi¬ 
cient return for that ? ” 

I had these particulars from my father, who was present on 
this occasion as one of the Emperor’s selected attendants. In 
the end, Bachhu ran away and went to Sultan Bahadar. The 
Emperor remarked, “ Bachhu has done very foolishly. I was 
so fond of him, and should have treated him so well, that he 
ought to have forgotten Sultan Bahadar.” They say that when 
he came to Sultan Bahadar, the latter monarch exclaimed: 
“To-day I have regained all I had lost! and the sight of 
Bachhu has banished all grief and sorrow from my heart. I 
have now no desire unfulfilled. God has given me all that I 
have asked of Him.” 

Sultan Bahadar fled from Mandu to Champanir, a fort 
belonging to Gujarat. Having placed it in charge of Ikhtidr 
Khan wazir, and Eajah Nar Sing Deo, entitled Kh^inha R^Ljah, 
he went ofE to Sorath by way of Kamhh^iat, and took up his 
abode at the port of Diu. 

Humaiiin marched from Mandii to Champanir, and laid 
siege to the fort.* There was a large mortar, called Bahadar 
Shah’s mortar, there. The men of the garrison were unable 
to get it up into the fort. They had laboured hard to do so, 
but had got it only half-way up when the banner of Humaiun 

• When Humaiun arrived at Champanir he hastened on to Kambhaiat. 
Sultan Bahadar had obtained fresh horses there, and went on to Diu. Hu¬ 
maiun arrived at Kambhaiat on the very day he left, and he returned from 
thence to the siege of Champanir.—“ Tab. Akbari.” 
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came in sight. Then they knocked three holes in the mortar 
and left it where it was. Rumi Khan saw it, and told Hu- 
maiiin that he could mend it. He filled the three holes with 
haft-josh. Although its range was less than before, it was 
still very effective. It is said that the first shot which Rthni 
Khdn discharged brought down a gate of the fort. The 
second tore up and utterly destroyed a great fig-tree which 
stood near the gate. These results greatly terrified the 
garrison. 

There was in the fort a Firangi named Sakta, whom 
Sultdn Bahadar had converted to Islam, and to whom he had 
given the title of Firang Khan. This man said, “ I also will 
take a shot, and hit the muzzle of that mortar.^’ Ikhtiar 
Khdn promised to reward him if he succeeded. He fired, and 
the first shot struck the mortar on the muzzle and shattered 
it. The men in the fort were delighted. Ikhtiar Kh^n gave 
Firang Khdn some trifle, but Rajah Nar Sing Deo gave him 
seven mans of gold. The Rdjah had been left in the fort by 
Sult^in Bahddar because he was badly wounded and unfit to 
travel. When the noise of the cannonade became general, 
his wounds grew worse, and he died. Sultan Bahddar, on 
being told of it, said, “ Alas! Champanir is lost.” The 
wazir Afzal Khan inquired if he had received news of it, 
and he replied, “ No; but Nar Sing is dead, and whence will 
that wretched mulld Ikhtiar Khan find courage to hold 
out?” 

Said Jalal, entitled Manowar-ul-Mulk Bukhari, one of my 
most intimate friends, often said that the fort of Chdmpanir 
was such that, if an old woman threw stones from the top, no 
one in the world could attack it. How great then was the 
good fortune of Humaiun to take such a fort with ease ! The 
way in which it was taken was this. One night two hundred 
Kolis were sent out of the fort to bring in grain, although the 
provisions in the fort were sufficient against a siege of ten 
years. When they came down out of the fort they came 
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across one of the trenches and were all made prisoners; they 
were taken before the Emperor Humdiun, who gave orders 
for their execution. Seventy or eighty had been killed when 
one of the remainder said, “ If you do not kill us we will 
shRw you a way of getting into the fort without the garrison 
knowing anything about it.” This was reported to Humaiun, 
and he ordered that the Kolis should be brought before him. 
He spoke to them kindly, and told them to take some of his 
brave men under their guidance. At night the wretched 
Kolis led the soldiers to the top of the fort by a way which 
was unknown alike to the besiegers and besieged. They got 
up when the garrison was off its guard, and as soon as they 
got up, the soldiers, shouting “ Allah! Allah!” charged the 
garrison. The latter were astounded, and to them it seemed 
as if their assailants had come down from heaven. Some 
threw themselves down the mountain, some were killed, and 
some fled with Ikhtiar Khan into the citadel called Muliyah, 
Hum&iun’s forces took possession of the fortress itself, and on 
the next day Ikhtiar Khan asked for quarter and surrendered 
the citadel. Ikhtiar Khan made his obeisance. He was a 
clever and learned man, of a happy temper, an astronomer, 
clever at riddles, a poet, and wonderfully skilled in aU the 
arts. Humaiun was greatly pleased with him. He delighted 
in his company, and showered very great bounties upon 
him. 

After the fall of Champanir Humaiun went to Kambhaiat, 
and after making some excursions in the neighbourhood, he 
went to Ahmad^bad, and encamped at the village of Ghiaspur, 
two Ms to the south of that city. He paid a visit to the 
tomb of Kutb-ul-Aktab Burhan-ud-din at the village of Batoh, 
three Ms from Ahmadab^d. Humaiun now heard of the 
rebellion, in Bihar and Jonpur, of Shir Khan Afghan Siir, 
who afterwards became king with the title of Shir Shah. 
Humaiun left his brother Mirza ’Askari at Ahmad^b^d, Kdsim 
Beg at Bharuj, Yadgar Ndsir Mirzd at Pattan, and Baba 
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Beg Jalair, father of Shaham Beg Kh&i Jalair, at Cham- 
p4mr.* He himself went off to A'grah by way of A'sir and 
Burhdnpur. 

At this time, of the nobles of Sultdn Bahddar, Malik Amin 
Nas held Kanthamhor, Malik Burh^n-ul-Mulk Buniani l^ld 
Chitor, and Malik Shamshir-ul-Mulk held Ajmir. These 
nobles concerted together, and raised nearly twenty thousand 
horse, which they collected in the neighbourhood of the city 
of Pattan. From thence they wrote to Sultan Bahddar for 
permission to attack Yadgdr Nasir Mirza. The Sultan refused, 
and particularly forbade them to risk a battle before he arrived, 
and telling them that he would join them immediately. When 
he arrived, Yadgar Nasir Mirza, considering himself too weak 
to risk a battle, withdrew to Ahmadabad. Sultan Bahadar 
entered Pattan, and then followed Yadgar Nasir to Ahmad- 
4bad. On his approach the enemy came out of the city and 
encamped at Ghi^spur. Bahadar followed, and pitched his 
camp on the other side of the river over against Ghiaspur. 
The Sultan, expecting the enemy would give battle on the 
morrow, was occupied all night long with his preparations for 
the battle. The enemy lighted a great many lamps in their 
camp, left them biiming, but themselves withdrew in the night 
to Mahmudabd,d. In the morning, as soon as this was dis¬ 
covered, the Sultan pursued, and on the same day reached the 
village of Kenj, three Ms from Mahmudabad, and encamped 
there. Here he learned that the enemy’s force from Bharuj 
had formed a junction with the other army in Mahmud- 
6.h&A. 

On the following morning, as soon as it was light, a battle 
began which was most fiercely contested. The Moghals, un¬ 
able to sustain the fire of artillery and musketry which played 
upon them, charged down upon the Sultan's division, broke 
and scattered it, and the day was nearly lost; but some brave 

* Or, according to another version, “ Mirza Hindal at Ahmadabad, Kasim 
Beg at Bharuj (Broach), and Hindu Beg at Pattaii.” 
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warriors. Said Mub^irak Bukhari, ’Imad-ul-Mulk Malik Jiu, 
and others, stood firm as rocks, and, though assailed by the 
sword and a rain of arrows and other missiles, kept their 
groimd like a wall. At last the Moghal soldiers began to 
» plftider, and the Sultan’s men, rallying, re-formed round these 
brave men, and in turn charged the enemy, and fighting 
bravely, the fortune of the day at once changed, and the 
enemy was driven back. The waters of the Mahindri were 
high, and many of the fugitives perished by drowning. The 
Sultan pursued the defeated Moghals beyond the borders of 
Gujarat, and there desisting, returned to Ch^mpanir, and 
halted there; but he sent on his sister’s son, Muhamad Shah 
A sin to follow up the pursuit. The enemy, unable to make 
any stand in M^wah, went on to U'jain, and Muhamad Sh£h 
pursued them thither, and encamped on the lake of Kaliyad, 
which was formed by Sultan Ghias-ud-din of Mandu. Sultan 
Bahadar returned victorious to Ahmadab^d. The stay of 
Mirza ’Askan and the other nobles in Gujardt was nine 
months and some days. The Firangis, however, had taken 
the opportunity of building a fort for themselves at Diu. The 
Sultan was exceedingly vexed at this, and set himself to devise 
some method of expelling those vile robbers thence. 

During the days of his misfortune, after his defeat by the 
Emperor Humaiun, as related above, Sultan Bahadar came 
to Dili. The Firangis tendered their services, and spoke him 
fair, saying that all the seaports were in their hands, and 
that if he went to any of these ports they would be glad to 
assist him in any possible way. Under the circumstances in 
which he was then placed, the Sultan conducted himself in a 
friendly manner towards them. One day they came to him 
and stated that the merchants of their ports who came to 
the island of Diu were obliged to leave their goods and mer¬ 
chandise lying about; but if the Sultan would give them as 
much land in the island as a cow’s hide, they would build four 
walls round it, and then they would store their property in it. 
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and would feel at their ease about it. The Sultan granted 
their request.* 

When Bahadar was called away from Diu to oppose his 
enemies, the Firangis took advantage of the opportunity. 
They cut a hide up into strips, and enclosed as much groftnd 
as they could measure with them. Then they built a strong 
stone fort, and armed it with guns and muskets, and took up 
their residence in it. When intelligence of their proceedings 
reached the Sultan he was very much annoyed, and began to 
think over the means of turning them out; but he sought 
to do it by trick and stratagem, and thus to gain his object 
easily. 

With this intention he left Ahmadabad and came to Kam- 
bh^iat; after a short stay he went on to Diu. The Firangis 
knew that he had not come there without some object. He 
showed them much courtesy, but they suspected there was 
something behind it. When the Sultan had encamped at the 
village of Khokkatah, on the coast of Diu, he sent Nur Mu- 
bamad Khalil, one of his personal attendants, to the Firangis, 
with directions to use every means and artifice he knew to 
bring their Captain (Kaptdn) to him. The Captain received 
the silly man with great attention and honour, and treated 
him hospitably. While the messenger was under the influence 
of wine the Captain asked him about the Sultan’s designs. 


* The text has been allowed to stand as in the majority of the MSS.; but 
the MS. A has also another passage which is possibly part of the original 
work, and which therefore is here given in a condensed form. “ The writer 
has written down this story as he heard it; but it seems improbable that 
the Sultan should have been so foolish as to believe these enemies of his 
state and faith. The writer is unable to accept the story. It is, indeed, 
manifestly improbable that the Firangis should only have asked for so much 
land as a cow’s hide could cover, because such an amount of land was 
clearly insnfScient for their purpose, however high they might build their 
walls. Such a request, therefore, would have been clearly and openly 
fraudulent, apd either the Sultan’s ministers, or he himself, who were well 
acquainted with the customs and practices of these Firangis, must have 
detected the fraud. It seems very probable that when he took up his posi¬ 
tion at Diu his courtiers were all in a panic in respect to the Emperor 
Humaiun, and made friends with the Firangis, and hoped, if the Emperor 
did come on in pursuit, to obtain aid from them, and therefore, to gain their 
favour, willingly allowed them openly to build the fort.” 
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and the foolish fellow said what ought not to have been said, 
and divulged the Sultan’s intentions, and so delivered him 
into the hands of the enemy. Thus the night passed. In 
the morning the Captain said, “ I am the Sultan’s humble 
servant, but I am unwell and cannot wait upon him.” Niir 
Muhamad, fearing the consequences of his indiscretion, returned 
and made an untrue and evil-minded report. The Sultdn, 
fully trusting Nur Muhamad, believed his word, said that 
some fear or suspicion possessed the Captain, and therefore he 
(the SuMn) would go and visit him and remove his appre¬ 
hension. 

With this object in view Bahadar called for a vessel, and 

took five or six oflacers with him, Malik Amin Nas Faiuki, 

Shuja’at Khan, Langar Khan son of Kadir Shah of Mandii, 

Alp Khdn son of Shekha Khatri, Sikandar Khan governor of 

Satwas, and Ganesh Rad brother of Medina Rfio. He ordered 

that none of them should take any arms. The ministers and 

nobles remonstrated, saying that it was not right for him to 

go, especially unarmed, and that no good would come of it; 

and that if he was determined to go he ought at least to take 

a thousand armed men with him. In accordance with the 

text which says there is an appointed time for everyone, he 

went on board the vessel and set forth. The Captain, having 

arranged his treacherous preparations, went to the shore to 

meet him. He raised high his hat, and conducted him to the 

fort, and thence to his oflScial residence. The Firangis put 

down clothes of velvet and brocade and gold embroidery and 

kinkhdb for the Sulthn to step upon, and on both sides of the 

carpets were censers of silver and gold jewelled, so that they 

might bum in them aloes and other perfumes to overcome the 

odours of the sea, and scattered plenty of rose-water on the 

» 

ground to keep down the dust and disagreeable sand. They 
displayed from the ships and from the forts the flags and 
pennants and banners which are the ensigns of the Firangis, 
and paid the Sultan every honour. The chief men of the 
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Firangis came out in all civility to meet the Sultan on the sea¬ 
shore, and when the Sultan’s boat drew near they lifted their 
hats on high, as is the custom of the Firangis when they salute 
their friends. As he landed, in their cunning they bowed the 
crowns of their heads in the dust of his footsteps, and the 
Captain waved plates upon plates of gold, and shield upon 
shield of jewels, round the Sultan’s head as largesse. As the 
Sultan moved on, the Captain continually lifted his hat off his 
head and saluted, and made reverence before him. In this 
fashion he conducted the Sultan to his abode, and seated 
him on the seat of honour, using a great show of polite¬ 
ness to cover his designs. The Sultan also was weaving a 
plot, but fate was not in accord with his plans, and he did 
no good. 

When they had finished their conversation and statements, 
the Firangi dogs made to each other a signal which they had 
preconcerted, and made ready their weapons. The Sultfin 
perceived that he could not help himself, and that fortune 
and prosperity had deserted him. The amirs said, “ Did we 
not tell you that you would bring ruin upon us ? ” He 
replied that fate had so ruled it. He rose up, and the 
Firangis rushed in on every side; but it is said that he had 
got near to the boat when a Firangi killed him with a sword- 
cut, and his body was thrown into the water. The amirs who 
accompanied him were also killed. This happened on the 
3rd Ramazan, a.h. 943 (14th February, a.d. 1537). The 
chronogram composed by Ikhtiar Khan wazir i&—Sultan- 
ul-har, Shahid-ul-bahr, “ King of the Land, Martyr of the 
Sea.’' 

It is said that when Sultan Bah^dar was marching to Diu 
and arrived at Manglor, which is forty kds from Diu, Kdzi 
Mahmud, who was the chief of the Kazis of that town, told 
him that there was a man there who was an innovator, 
whom they called Shekh Baban of Surat; and besides his 
innovations, if anyone desired him to repeat the creed (kali- 
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mah), he would not repeat it. The Sultdn ordered him to be 
sent for, and when they brought him to the darbdr, sent to 
him and desired him to repeat the creed. He said, “ I will 
not repeat it.” They asked, ^‘Why ? ” He replied, “ I under¬ 
stand myself and God understands me; who else is there who 
has a right to ask me to do this, or that I should repeat the 
creed to him ? ” The Sultan told them to take him out, and 
if he would say the creed to let him go, if not, to put him to 
death; but, although he was much urged, he still refused, 
and at length the Sultan gave the order for his execution. 
When the executioner drew his sword, he said, “Tell the 
Sultan that the third day after my death shall be the first of 
his destruction ”; and as the Almighty decreed it so it came 
to pass. Sultan Bahadar was twenty years old when he came 
to the throne, and he reigned eleven years; so he was thirty- 
one years old at his death. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EEiaN OP MUHAMAD SHAH pAb^kI. 

Upon the death of Sultan BahMar, the chief ministers and 
nobles, such as ’Imad-uUMulk Malik Jiu, Daria Khan Husen, 
Ikhtidr Khan, Kh^n Jiu, and others, wrote to Muhamad Sh4h 
Faruki, King of A'sir and Burhanpur, and son of the sister of 
the deceased Sultan, who was at U'jain, in the territories of 
M^llwah, with six thousand horse, informing him of what had 
occurred, and inviting him to come to Ahmadabad; for the 
late Sultan had during his lifetime named Muhamad Shah as 
his heir-apparent, had seated him on the throne, and had 
desired all the ministers and amirs to salute and accept him. 
The Sultan’s object in thus placing him upon the throne was 
to let all the nobles and people know that the kingdom would 
ultimately fall to Muhamad Shah, and that was because 
Sultan Bahadar had nominated him to march against the 
rulers of the Dakhin, and named several nobles who were to 
accompany him; but some of these were his equals in rank* 
and, indeed, thought themselves superior in dignity to him, 
such as Mallu Khan, ruler of Mhlwah, Sikandar Khan, ruler 
of Satwas, and Silhadi Rajput of Raisin. These nobles were 
unwilling to accompany him, and testified their disgust. 
Sultdn Bah^ar therefore placed Muhamad Shah on the 

* Though an independent prince, Muhamad Shah was also a noble and 
feudatory of the Court of Ahmadabad, 
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throne, and himself made him a saldm, so that there should 
he no ground for anyone else to refuse to do so. 

At the time of Sultan Bahadar’s death, Ikhti^^r Khdn and 
Afzal Khan wazir, were at Ahmadabad ; 'Imad-ul-Mulk Malik 
Jin, son of Tawakkul, chief of the royal khdsah-khails, a 
very conceited and important person, was at Barodah. When 
he heard of the event he also went to Ahmadahad- At the 
time this news came, Mirza Mnhamad Zaman, .son of Badi-uz- 
Zaman and grandson of Husen Baikarah, King of Khurasan, 
of whom mention has before been made, was at the town of 
U'nah, three kos from the port of Din. He was very ambi¬ 
tious, and aspired to rule. He went to the apartments 
of the Sultan’s wives, and after offering many condolences, he 
urged that the deceased had left no son, but that he was his 
adopted brother, and if they would adopt him as a son and 
assist him, he would conduct the government of Gujarat as it 
ought to be conducted, for he was best fitted for such a posi¬ 
tion both by character and descent. His real object was, if 
they agreed, to get from them some treasure and jewels, and 
to expend these in raising an army. The ladies replied that 
he knew very well that the ladies of Persia did not interfere 
in politics, and that they pursued a similar course. They had 
no experience or skill in such matters; they concerned 
themselves with nothing beyond the allowances given them 
for food and raiment. The question which he raised would 
be settled by the ministers, and he should address himself to 
them. 

When the pretensions of Mirza Muhamad Zamdn became 
generally known, the nobles at Ahmaddbad came to the reso¬ 
lution that the task of putting him down must take precedence 
of all other matters, and should be entrusted to ’Imad-ul-Mulk, 
and that he ought to undertake the work in person. The 
wazir, Ikhtifir Khfln, was especially urgent. He said, “ I am 
a man of the pen, ’Imad-ul-Mnlk is a man of the sword; 
there is not his equal now in Gujarat,” This speech displeased 
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Afzal KMiij and he said, “ Right Khan, you have spoken 
well. 'ImM-ul-Mulk is both a man of the sword and a man 
of the pen, and is without equal among all the royal khdssah- 
Jchails; but he never acts righteously, and there is no rule of 
decency which he has not violated.” ^Imdd-ul-Mulk was 
greatly enraged at these words, but he started with a large 
army for Sorath to put down Mirza Muhamad Zam^n. When 
he reached the neighbourhood of U'nah the Mirza came out 
and bravely offered battle ; but he was defeated and obliged 
to take refuge in exile. 

When the news of Sultan Bahadar's death and of Mu¬ 
hamad Zaman Mirz4’s pretensions were conveyed to the 
Emperor Humaiun, he remarked: “ If that black stone ” 
(meaning ^Imad-ul-Mulk) “ still lives, Muhamad Zaman Mirza 
will never attain his object.” ’Imad-ul-Mulk returned vic¬ 
torious and in triumph to Ahmaddhdd. Afzal Khan then 
observed to Ikhti^r Kh^n (they were both of them men of 
great wisdom and ability) that even before his victory 'Imdd- 
ul-Mulk’s head was somewhat turned, and that now nothing 
was likely to content him; and that it would be better for 
them to act on what they had already said and written to 
each other, and to resign their oflSces and retire into private 
•life. Ikhtiar Khan said that he himself had always been well 
disposed to ’Imad-ul-Mulk, and as he did not apprehend any 
evil from ’Imad-ul-Mulk, he did not see why the latter should 
mistrust him. Afzal Khan, who was a person of extraordinary 
sagacity and foresight, replied : “ I, too, am a supporter of his, 
and that is the very reason why I go into retirement! ” Ikh¬ 
tiar Kh&i took no heed to Afzal Khan’s warning, so the 
latter said to himself: “ Ikhti&r Khan is an old man, and his 
brain is enfeebled by age; I must take heed to myself.” He 
accordingly went to his house, put away from him all worldly 
matters, and, retiring into his house, locked all the doors, and 
kept the key himself, and allowed no one to come to him ex¬ 
cept one servant; and even this man did not live with him 
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but every morning brought his daily supply of food. It is 
said that when Sultan Mahmud (III.) plundered the house of 
^A'lam Khan, he passed by Afzal Khan’s house, which was on 
the roadside. Afzal Khan came out and saluted the Sultan ; 
but up to that time no one had seen him, nor had he ever 
set foot out of his house. One darwesh only, who was on 
terms of great intimacy with him, used occasionally to visit 
him, and he used himself to unlock the door and admit him, 
and converse with him; and when he dismissed him he would 
again lock the door. What befell Ikhtiar Khan will be related 
presently, as will be also the story of the plunder of ’A'lam Khdn’s 
house. 

When the letter from the ministers of Gujar^Lt, announ¬ 
cing Bahddar Shah’s death and summoning him to Gujarat, 
reached Muhamad Sh^h, he never said a word to anyone 
in his army, but, from the affection which he bore to Sultan 
Bahadar, the world lost all attraction in his eyesj and the 
marks of sorrow and grief and anguish were manii'est in his 
countenance. From being a cheerful man he became down¬ 
cast, and all the pleasures and delights of the flesh became 
distasteful to him; he fasted all day, and in the evening 
merely tasted a few curds, and then passed the whole night 
in prayer. He never spoke a word to anyone, but now and 
then there escaped from his lips, as if with a sigh, the words, 
“ I consume, I consume! ” At this time he commanded be¬ 
tween seventy and eighty thousand horse. Some of his nobles 
came to congratulate him on his accession to the throne of 
Gujarat, but he said to them: “If you gave me the sove¬ 
reignty of the whole habitable world, without the Sultan, who 
was dear to me as life, it would be distasteful to me.” At last, 
on the seventieth day after the murder of Bahadar Shdh, Mu¬ 
hamad Sh&h departed this life. 

When the news of Muhamad Shah’s decease reached the 
ears of the nobles and ministers of Gujardt, they agreed that 
there was no other heir to the throne except Mahmud Kh&i, 
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the son of Latif Khan, the brother of Snltan Bahadar. The 
said Mahmud Khan and Mubarak Khdn, the brother of Mu- 
hamad Shah, were both in confinement at the town of Biawal, 
in Khandesh. 

It is said that Bahadur Khan, jealous of his throne, sent all his 
brothers and relatives to the kingdom of Death ; save only this 
Mahmud Khto, who at that time was an infant at the breast, 
not one was left alive. One day the Sultan sent for him, with 
the intention of sending him also to visit his relations in the 
house of death; but when he looked upon the Khdn a feeling of 
compassion came over him.* He lifted up the child with both 
hands, and the latter, as little children are wont to do, tossed 
out his hands and feet, and drew them in again. Accidentally 
the child’s hand came in contact with the Sultdn’s beard, on 
which he said; “ You have claimed the protection of my beard! 
Then I grant you your life.” And he returned him to his 
keepers, and desired them to educate him. One day he sent 
for him, and his keepers took him away from school and 
brought him, dressed just as he was, to the Sultan. When 
the Sult^in cast his eyes on him, he perceived that his clothes 
were covered with black spots. On this he rebuked the 
keepers, saying: “ Ye ignorant fools! do you thus treat 
princes, and bring them into public assemblies with their 
clothes disfigured by stains! If ever they come to power and 
rnle, they will take revenge on you for this.” It so happened 
that Muhamad Shdh was present at that assembly, and when 
Sultan Bahddar perceived him, he said: " Since the govern¬ 
ment of this kingdom will ultimately come to yon, I confide 
Mahmud Kh4n to you; do you dispose of him as you deem 
advisable.” Muhamad Shah gave both Mubarak Khdn, his 
own brother, and Mahmud Kh4n in charge to Malik Shams- 
ud-din, and desired him to keep them both under surveillance 
in his house at Biawal. 

When Muhamad Shah died his son was an infant, and 
* Lit. “ a vein of mercy ran throngh his body.” 
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not fit to rule; nevertheless, the ministers decided that 
he should succeed his father, and they placed him on the 
throne. His ministers considered that, as Mubarak Khan 
was young and able, and that if he revolted he might 
very likely obtain the kingdom, it would^e wise to put him 
to death. They therefore sent from the seat of government 
at Burhanpur a guard, to bring Mubdrak Khdn from prison, 
and to put him to the sword. As has been said, when the 
courtiers .and nobles of Gujarat were made aware of Sult4n 
Muhamad’s decease, they unanimously determined to raise 
Mahmud Kh&n to the throne. Accordingly they wrote to 
Shams-ud-din, saying that after the death of Sultdn Bah^ar 
the eyes of all Gujarat were turned to Mnhamad Shah; but 
since it was God’s will that he also should die, there was now 
no heir to succeed to the throne of Gujarat except Mahmud 
Ehin, and it was essential that he should be sent to ascend 
the throne of his ancestors. Mukbil Eh^n, the brother of 
Ikhti^ Eh^n, was deputed to bring the prince, and Malik 
Shams-ud-din delivered Mahmud Ehdn into his charge. The 
Malik also sent Mubdrak Eban to Burhanpur. 

It is said that the nobles of Mubamad Shah placed Mu¬ 
barak Ebdn in the charge of a noble named ’Arab Ehan, with 
orders to secure him for the night, since on the morrow, as had 
been agreed, he would be put to death. ’Arab Ehan took 
him home, and told him to do whatever bis heart desired that 
night, for he most know well what would become of him in 
the morning. Mubdrak Ehin’s eyes filled with tears, and he 
said; “ I wish that you would take the bonds oflF my hands 
and feet, and befriend me, and let them see what I can do. If 
I am killed, my desires will be at an end ; but if, by the will 
of fate, I survive, I will reward you in a way that has never 
yet been heard of.” The Almighty tnmed the heart of ’Arab 
Ehan in favour of Mub^ak Ehfin, and he released his feet 
from the bonds and took his part. Mubarak Eh^ and ’Airab 
Eh^n, with several friends and adherents, went early in the 
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morning, with drawn swords, to the royal darbdr. The 
guards had gone to their homes, and there was nobody there 
but a few domestic servants. Of them a few were killed, 
and some ran oflF in a panic. Mubarak Khan seized his nephew 
and put him in confinement. He then seated himself on the 
throne and sent a message to the nobles, saying : “ The regency 
during my nephew’s minority belongs of right to me; every 
noble who submits, and is obedient, shall have his appoint¬ 
ments continued to him.” The nobles perceived that the matter 
had passed out of their hands, and that they had no choice 
but to yield. Things went on quietly during the day. At 
night he had his nephew killed, and in the morning seated 
himself upon the throne. Every noble who came saluted 
him, and stood with hands clasped in his presence. Coins 
were struck in his name; his title was changed to Mubfirak 
Shah. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


EEIGN OP SULTAN MAHMUD IH. 


Sulta'n Mahmd'd ascended the throne in the year h. 943* 
(a.d. 1537), when he was eleven years of age. His mother 
was a daughter of Bahram Khan, a prince of Sind, of the 
Helper tribe of Tamim.f He was bom in Sorath in the year 
H. 932 (a.d. 1526), in the reign of SuMn Muzaflfar.t 

The khutbah was said and coins were struck in the name of 
Mahmud. Tm^-ul-Mulk Malik Jiii was appointed to the 
office of wazir, and DariA Khan, whose name was Husen, 

* loth Zi-l-hijjah, 944 a.h. (May 10th, 1538 a.d.).— “ Tabakat-i-Akbari” 
and Pirishtah. 

t “ Of the Ansari tribe of Tanum.” The Bani Tamim was one of the first 
of the desert Arab tribes which ranged itself on the side of Mnhamad, and 
may, therefore, have claimed the title of Ansari, or “ Helper,” though in 
strictness that title belongs only to the inhabitants of Meduiah. It is very 
improbable, however, that any person of that tribe founded a royal race in 
Sind. A man of the name of Tamim was one of the earliest governors of 
that province; but it was ruled for 250 years, or more, by governors sent 
from the Khalifs. Even when Mansurah and Multan became independent, 
and were ruled by princes said to be of Arab descent, these do not seem to 
have claimed descent from the Tamim tribe. See “ Mahomedan Historians,” 
voL i. p. 454,456. It is true that Ma,mun, and after him Pirishtah, seem to cre^t 
this claim. There was, however, a tribe of Tamim in Sind. They were 
Hindus and connections of the Hindu tribe of Sumrahs, who for a long time 
gave rulers to Sind (cf. “ Mahomedan Historians,” vol. i. p. 256). It is possible 
that they may in later times have claimed Arab descent, lliere are many 
Biluchis in the Lower Punjab who claim to be “ Koreish,” but their claim 
may well be doubted. 

X Certain remarks follow here regarding the Sultan’s horoscope; they are 
taken apparently from Hindu astrology, and are too imperfect to be produced, 
even it if were worth doing so. But they infer that the Sult&i^was bom just 
before the death of Sultlm Mnzaffar bis grandfather, and this fact tallies 
with the statement in the text. 
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received the title Majlis Girani. These two transacted the 
business of the wazdrat in concert. Ikhtiar Khan, wazir of 
Sultan Bahadar, received personal charge of the Sultan. His 
brother, Mukbil Khan, and Lad Khan, son of Mukbil, were 
appointed to watch over the Sultan, and kept him as if shut 
up in a cupboard. No one was allowed to approach the Sultan 
but the nobles above named. Some domestics in their con¬ 
fidence waited upon him and furnished him with food, drink, 
and raiment. He ate the food they supplied and wore the 
clothes they provided. Not a menial was about him who was 
not a dependant of the wazirs. 

The Sultin was much dissatisfied with this treatment, but he 
was so sagacious and prudent that he said not a syllable to 
anyone, but gave himself up to amusements, and occupied 
himself with hunting, and never meddled with, or made any 
inquiry concerning, the afiairs of government or about the 
army. He used continually to say in a languid way : “ When 
a king has two such wazirs as Darid Khdn and 'Im^id-ul- 
Mulk, what need is there for his troubling his head with 
business ? His royalty should give him ease and comfort, 
and I enjoy these in perfection. What concern have I with 
afiairs of state and military matters, when I have wise wazirs 
and nobles who will administer them for the good of the 
country ? ” Sometimes, to mislead his ministers, he would say: 
“ What kind of place is Makkah, and where is it ? I should 
like to make a pilgrimage to Makkah and Medinah.” This 
style of talk gratified the ministers, who governed the country 
just as they pleased. 

One day Lad Khan, son of Mukbil Khan, said to the 
Sultan, “If you will give the word, I will manage so that 
Daria Khan and Hmad-ul-Mulk shall both retire behind the 
veil of death.” The Sultan reflected that such a scheme could 
not be kept secret, for all his attendants were the creatures of 
the ministers, and that if the ministers feared any danger from 
him they would soon make away with him. The Sultan, 
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therefore, at once rode to the house of ’Imad-ul-Mulk and 
told him of the proposition of Mnkbil Khdn’s son. ’Im4d-ul- 
Mulk then sent for Dari£ Khan, and repeated the Snltin's 
story. They went together to the palace, and haying brought 
in Ikhtiar Khdn, Mnkbil Khan, and his son, they had them 
hanged in front of the audience-chamber. This occurred in the 
year n. 944 (a.d. 1537), which date is found in the words, 
BindhaJck kushtah {“ nnjnstly slain ”). 

It is said that when the rope was put round the neck of 
Ikhti&r Kh&n he raised his hands and cried, ''O God, thou 
knowest I am innocent; what these know of me, I do not 
know myself; they are killing me unjustlyHe began to 
repeat the creed, and had already said, “ La A114h ilia ullah " 
when the executioner pulled the rope.* When the bodies were 
cold they were cut down, and when the rope which was round 
the throat of Ikhtilir Khfin was loosed, he opened his eyes, 
came to himself, and the words “ wa Mnhamad rasiil iUdh “ 
came from his tongue, and he then gave up the ghost. There 
is nothing surprising in this, for Ikhtiar Khan was a good and 
righteous man, and he was innocent. When ’Imad-ul-MuIk 
became aware of this fact, he said to Dari4 Khin : “ This man 
has given proof of his innocence and of our having killed him 
unjustly; this deed will bring an evil day upon us." And 
so it proved, for eventually the Sultan had Tmad-ul-Mulk put 
to death with torture. Daria Kh^n fled his country, leaving 
his wives and children, and went to DehH, where he died in 
bitter repentance. Their very names and all traces of them 
have passed away. 

Some little time after Daria Khdn conceived that ^mad-ul- 
Mulk assumed to himself too much of the ministerial power, 
and did as he pleased, without regard to anyone else.f He 

* The expressions used may signify that they were either hanged or 
strangled; the -latter is, perhaps, more probable. 

t The HS. A. here differs from all the other MSS. It makes it appear 
that Daria Khan had no provocation from ’Imad-nl-Molk, but simply wished 
to get all power into his own hands. 
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imparted these thoughts to Fattu Jm, entitled Muhafiz Khan, 
who was his close friend and confidant. They one day took 
the Sultan out from Ahmadabad on the plea of hunting, and 
went on hunting as far as the river Mahindri, thirty kos from 
Ahmadabad. He encamped there, and summoned the nobles 
with their contingents from all quarters to join him, and many 
came, but not 'Imfi,d-ul-Mulk or his friends.* Then he sent a 
message to ’Imad-ul-Mulk, in the name of the Sultan, direct¬ 
ing him to retire to hisjdgir. 

'Imdd-ul-Mulk saw the turn things had taken, and en¬ 
deavoured to collect an army for the purpose of removing the 
Sultan out of Daria Khan’s hands by force. He took a 
great deal of money out of the Government treasury and gave 
it to the soldiery, but not one of the influential nobles or 
chiefs joined him. At length he retired to his jdgtr at Jh^a- 
war, and the Sultan returned to Ahmadabad. 

Five or six months later Dari^i Kbdn took the Sultfin with him 
and led an army against 'Imad-ul-Mulk, who made a stand at the 
village of Patarif in parganah Biramgaon, but he was defeated. 
Sadar Khan Zuberi, the commander of his army, was killed, 
Sharzah-ul-Mulk was taken prisoner,! and ’Imad-ul-Mulk him¬ 
self fled to Burhanpur to Mubflrak Sbih, king of that country. 
Daria Khan led the Sultan in pursuit to the borders of Bur¬ 
hanpur, and sent a message to Mubarak Shah, desiring him to 
seize and deliver up ’Imad-ul-Mrdk as a rebel, with an intima¬ 
tion that it would be the worse for him if he did not comply. 
Mubarak Shah rephed that if the fugitive who had sought his 
protection were an infidel he could not surrender him much 
less a friend like Tmad-ul-Mulk. 

This reply roused the anger of Dari4 Khan and he set his 
army in motion. A battle was fought near the town of Dangri 

• This is the reading of all the MSS. except MS. A., which makes it 
appear that ’Imad-ul-Mnlk’s followers were thus drawn away from him. 

t This name is given as “ Matari,” “ Bajanah,” “ Majhari.” 

j This passage differs in almost all the MSS. Some have it that Sadar 
Khan was taken alive and tortured to death. Probably Sadar Khan was 
killed and Sharzah-ul-Mulk was put to a cruel death. 
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in BurhMipur, in which Mubarak Shah was utterly defeated, 
and he retired into the fort of A'sir. All his elephants fell into 
the hands of the Sultan, and they were very fine and famous 
animals. The army of Gujarat marched on to Burhanpur, 
and Tmad-ul-Mulk fled to Mandii, to Kadir Shah, ruler of 
Malwah. The Sultan remained some days at Burhanpur, and 
peace was then made, on the condition that the khutbah should 
run and the coins of that country should be struck in the 
name of Sultan Mahmud. The Sultan then returned to 
Ahmadabad. 

After this the whole government of the country of Gujar^it 
was in the hands of Daria Khan. Sultan Mahmud had the 
name of king, but Daria Khan had all the power. In those 
days he so ruled that all the people of the country, small 
and great, were satisfied and grateful, and were loud in 
thanks and praises, saying the days of Sultan Mahmud Bi- 
garha, the best of the kings of Gtgarat, had come back again; 
for everyone lived in peace and happiness, and enjoyed himself 
as his means allowed. The date of his rule is given by the 
words v/iyi. ikhush-hdl), " the happy time.” He granted 
numerous charitable pensions, hardly any darwesh in Gujarat 
was without one. To soldiers who were married he gave 
in’dms in addition to their jdgirs and allowances. It is said 
that he always had a number of farmdns ready drawn up with 
the Sultan's seal attached, and the places for the name of the 
grantee and the quantity of land left blank, so that a deserving 
person might not have to endure delay or the insolence of 
officials. Whenever he heard that there was a rednse en¬ 
gaged in devotion and sufiering poverty in retirement, he 
would fill up a grant according to the devotee’s deserts, and 
send it to him. It is said that he had thus filled up a fasr- 
mdn with the name of a certain darwesh, bestowing on him a 
certain amount of land and money allowances, and sent it to him 
by one of his own servants. The servant by mistake gave it 
to another darwesh of the same name. As the farmdn did not 
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reach the person to whom it was sent, inquiry was made; the 
servant explained to whom it was given, and offered to go and 
get it back. Daria Khan said; “ I sent it to one man, God has 
given it to another j it would not please him if I should 
take it away and change the joy it has caused into grief. I 
will maintain what God has given.” So he ordered another 
farmdn to he prepared and sent to the first darwdsh, with a 
larger amount of land, and a higher money allowance. 

But Dari^ Khan was a man of pleasure, and he left the 
management of the palace to ’A'lam Khan Lodi, whilst he 
listened to singing and enjoyed himself with dancing girls. It 
is said that in his time music and singing were heard in 
every house, and in aU the streets and bazars.* For five 
years Daria Khan enjoyed all the pleasures of life; but when 
it was otherwise fated by Heaven, the times changed, mis¬ 
fortune befell him, and the 8vq)ports of his power gave way. 

Although the Sultdn was acquainted with the extravagance 
and voluptuous life of Daria Kh4n, he was apparently heedless 
of it, and made no remark about it either in public or in 
private. Daria Khan was watchful and inquisitive to discover 
what passed in the mind of the Sultan, but he learnt not 
a word which could show him the Sultan’s real feelings. 
He constantly impressed upon his spies and observers the 
duty of watchfulness, and to report what passed in the Sultan’s 
society. 

’A'lam Khan L6di,t Alaf Khan, Wajih-ul-Mulk Tank, and 
Alp Khan Khatri, who were all intimate friends the one 
- of the other, and were also on good terms with Daria Khan, 
asked permission to go to their jdgirs. Daria Khan assented, 
hut said he would give them a grand entertainment and an 

* A paragrapb in laudation o£ certain mosicians and singers, especially of 
one beantifnl Malian Bai, is here omitted; also an anecdote related on the 
authority of Said Muhamad Bukhari, to the general effect that one of the 
widows of Sultan Mnzaffar 11., being invited to an entertainment at Daria 
Khan’s house, was, though quite accustomed to perfumes, &o., made quite 
faint by their excess on this occasion. 

+ This is ’A'lam Khan Lodi III. See note p. 276, 277. 
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exhibition of his dancing-girls before he let them go, and he 
promised to have it ready on the morrow. They were all much 
pleased, and went to their homes. Daria Khan had a connec¬ 
tion, by name Latif-ul-Mulk, a youth of great beauty, both of 
face and person, whom he would not invite to his parties.* 
This vexed and irritated the youth, and on this occasion he 
was so exasperated that he went to the house of ’A'lam Khan 
as soon as it was dark, and, professing to be very sad, said: 
“ I sincerely pity you, and have therefore come to warn you 
that Daria Kh^n intends, when you have well drunk of wine at 
the festival, to kill all four of you.” 

The nobles were amazed and alarmed, and asked each other 
what was to be done, and how they could escape. They knew 
Daria Khan so weU that they could not believe he would act 
thus towards them without cause, neither could they look 
upon the statement of Latif-nl-M tilk as altogether a sheer 
falsehood. They passed that night and the following day in 
great uneasiness. When the evening came and the entertain¬ 
ment was ready, Daria Khan sent for his four guests, and they 
obeyed the call, prepared for death and resigned to the decrees 
of fate. 

Daria Khan had no suspicion of what had passed, and, as 
his object was to give his friends pleasure, he devoted himself to 
the direction of the party, and strove to entertain his guests. 
But, however much he strpve, he could not dispel the melan¬ 
choly of his friends or drive away the gloom of dejection from 
their faces. When the time arrived for the cup to pass round, 
at every cup these nobles took they made signs to each other 
as if to signify, “ This cup we are drinking is the cup of 
death ! ” Dari4 Kh4n exerted himself to entertain his friends, 
and every minute said something cheerfril, but every minute 
the four nobles became more depressed. Seeing that they did 
not enjoy themselves, and that their faces were clouded with 


* Appureutl; this means out of jealousy of his good looks. 
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gloom and anxiety, he said to them, “ Is aU well ? do not you 
enjoy this kind of entertainment? what is it? what is the 
matter?’' They hung down their heads and said nothing. 
At length, when Daria Khan pressed them, ’Alam Kh^ said, 
"We are in fear of our lives/' He asked what they meant, 
and ’A'lam Khan told him that Latif-ul-Mulk had informed 
them that they were to be put to death that very night, and 
said: " How can we enjoy ourselves, and how can we look 
happy ? ” Darid Kh^ln was very indignant. He broke up the 
party, called for the holy Kuran, and swore that such a 
thought as Latif-ul-Mulk had attributed to him had never 
entered into his imagination. Having consoled and cheered 
them he sent them home. In the morning they all went to 
t\x&\T jdgirs. 

Dari^ Khd.n called for Latif-ul-Mulk and said, " You scoun¬ 
drel ! why have you been spreading false reports about me 
among my friends?” He ordered that his head and face 
should be shaved, that he should be mounted on an ass and 
paraded through the streets of the city, and then be put in 
prison. The family of Latif-ul-Mulk besought the great men 
of the city to intercede for him, and they obtained his release 
from Daria Khan. That confirmed liar kept himself close 
at home for a while, till his beard and whiskers had grown 
again, and when he came abroad he went to ’A'lam Khan and 
said, “ Was it right of you, when I^had, in pure compassion, 
told you a secret, to publish it, and bring me to such public 
disgrace ? ” 'A'lam Kh4n was ashamed, and told him to wait 
patiently, for he would have revenge of Daria Khan, or he was 
not a man, or worthy of the name of a man. 

When 'Im4d-ul-Mulk retired from Burhflnpur, he went to 
Mallu Khfin, ruler of Malwah. This Khdn was one of the 
hereditary nobles of the kings of Mandu, but he had given in 
his adherence to the late Sultan Bah^dar who patronised him. 
Sultfin Bahadar kfept his son Langar Khan near his own 
person, and when be sent Muhamad Shah in pursuit of the 
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Moghal army Langar Khan went with him. He also accom¬ 
panied Bahddar Shah to Din and was murdered with him. 

When Mnhamad Shah died, Mallu Khan stayed in Malwah, 
and, by degrees acquiring power, he got the greater part of the 
territories of Mandd into his possession. 'Imad-ul-Mulk and he 
had a great respect for each other, and in the early days of the 
reign of Sultdn Mahmud, ’Imad-ul-Mulk, when he was wazir, 
obtained for Mallu Khdn a royal umbrella, the right of striking 
coins, and the title of Kddir Shdh. Accordingly, the khutbah 
was said and coins were struck in his name, and he assumed 
the style of Kddir Shdh. His relations to ’Imad-ul-Mulk grew 
closer and closer; and when the latter fell into adversity, as has 
been related above, he sought refuge with him. Daria Khdn 
was aggrieved at this, and wrote to Kddir Shah, in the name of 
Sultan Mahmud, saying that Kadir Shah' had always been a 
friend of the sovereigns of Gujarat : ’Imdd-ul-Mulk, after for 
many years enjoying the favour of his King, had recently re¬ 
volted, and had ded to Mubarak Shdh. No doubt Khdir Shdh 
was aware what misfortunes ’Imad-ul-MuIk had thus brought 
on Muhdrak Shah. It was now understood that be had fled 
to M^wah. Kadir Shah was, therefore, requested either to 
seize ’Imad-ul-Mulk and Oliver him up as a prisoner, or to 
expel him from his dominions, a course which would give 
fresh vigour to already existing friendship. It was for Kadir 
Shah to decide. Kadir Shah replied that ’Imad-nl-Mulk was 
no longer a warrior, but had become a darwesh ; a village had 
been given him for subsistence. As he was an old friend, and 
had sought shelter, it would be disgraceiul to let him go away 
among strangers; but nothing need be apprehended from him, 
for he had abandoned the world and become a reclnse. 

Dari^ Khan’s object was that ’Imad-ul-Mulk should not 
receive any help, and become powerful and a source of danger 
and anxiety to him. When, therefore, he received K^ir 
Sh&h’s letter he was greatly enraged. Hh ordered that the 
signal for the march should be sounded, and that the Sultan’s 
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advanced camp should be moved out of the city to the palace 
Ghatmaudol, near the Kdnkariah tank. He sent a summons 
through all the kingdom, calling upon all the nobles and 
soldiers to assemble and form an army for making war upon 
Kddir Shah. The nobles came streaming in with supplies 
from all parts. A few days afterwards Daria Khd.n took the 
SuMn out to his advanced camp, but he himself still resided 
in the city. He used to go out to the Sultan after the first 
watch of the day, remain three or four hours or so in the 
darbdr, and then went^back into the city and abandoned himself 
to his pleasures. All the soldiers went back with him. Only 
a few ckolnddrs were left to keep watch by the Sultan, and 
when their watch was over, they also went into the city, and 
others took their places. 

So long as the Sultdn was a boy, he amused himself as be 
could, but he was now verging upon manhood. A host of 
desires seized upon him, and he sought to regain possession of 
his kingdom and power ; but as the attainment of his designs 
was not yet possible he kept them concealed. One day Daria 
Khan took the Sultan and Mirau Said Mubarak Bukhari to 
an entertainment at his house, to exhibit his dancing-girls. 
When the Sultan entered the assembly, and beheld the beauty 
of these fairy-like women, he was astonished at their loveliness. 
Some of them were indeed beautiful beyond compare; and 
though they wore splendid jewels, their beauty outshone all 
these, as the sun outshines the moon. They danced all night 
before the Sultan, and in the early morning Daria Khan took 
one of the dancing-girls round the waist and retired with her 
to his room and went to sleep, leaving the Sultan and Mir^n 
Mubdrak sitting there alone. The Sultan could no longer 
restrain his impatience. He said softly, " Miran Jiu, do you 
see how this insolent slave has left me ? After drinking his 
wine he has retired to his pleasure.” Mir4n told him that it 
was very wrong, but if he had patience all that he had seen 
would soon be in his own power. Meanwhile he should wait 
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his opportunity. Eventually it came to pass^ as will be related 
presently, that everything which Dari^ Khan possessed fell 
into the Sultan’s hands. 

When ’A'lam Khdn became aware that the Sultan was living 
* outside the city with a small body of watchmen and keepers, 
and that Daria Khan was in the city with the army, and that 
the Sultan was angry and discontented with his condition, he 
privately wrote to the Sultan from Dhandukah, which town 
he held xajdgir, thirty kos from Ahmaddbad, saying that he 
was an old and true-born servant of the State, and could not 
bear to see Dari^ Khan enjoying power and rule and ease and 
pomp, while his true sovereign remained in comparative want 
and trouble. It was for this reason, he said, that he himself 
had withdrawn to \nsjdgir, and was existing quietly; but that 
if the Sultan aimed at power, and would come to his^d^ir, he 
would assist him to the utmost, and do away with that per- 
verter. The Sult4n despatched the bird-catcher, Jarji, who 
afterwards, by the Sultan’s favour, became Muh^fiz Khdn, to 
Dhandukah, under pretence of fetching hawks* from Junah- 
garh, for the hawks of that neighbourhood are renowned, but 
really to come to a full understanding and agreement with 
'A'lam Khan. Jaiji had an interview with the Khan, who 
confirmed his loyalty by oath, and satisfied Jarji upon all 
points; and it was arranged that two hundred horsemen should 
go by night to Ghatmandol, and that the Sultfin should join 
them and go towards Dhandukah. Accordingly, on the ap¬ 
pointed night that force came and brought a horsed cartf 
close under the walls of the fort, and the Sultan at midnight 
descended the walls of the palace by a ladder, and, taking his 
seat in the horsed cart, hurried ofiP. In the morning he reached 
the town of Jfimbii in Jhalawar, where Wajih-ul-Mulk, the 
jdgtrddr, came out to meet him. Without resting a moment 

• “ Hawks,” shiledri}^ 
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he went on to Dhandiikah, where ’A'lam Kh4n welcomed him 
and promised that the enterprise would be successful. 

Darid Khan went to the Saltan’s apartments at the first 
watch of the day, and then learnt that he had gone away to 
’A'lam Khan. He was greatly troubled, and asked Fattu Jiu 
Muhafiz Eih^n, who was a man of much experience and his 
most steadfast Mend, what was best to be done; and he an¬ 
swered, “ I have repeatedly advised you to blind the Sult&n 
and keep him in confinement, then to set up some other child 
in his place, who would be entirely under your control, but 
you would not listen to me. Now do not give the Sult&n 
opportunity to gather strength ; raise someone else at once to 
the throne, and collect your troops from every quarter, that I 
may go and bring Sultan Mahmud back alive.” 

Daria Khan procured one of the descendants of Sult&n 
Ahmad, the founder of AhmadabM, and raised him to the 
throne with the title of Sultan Muzaffar, and, having collected 
an army of fifty or sixty thousand picked and veteran horse, 
marched to Dhandiikah. There 'A'lam Kbdn had got together 
a force of ten or twelve thousand horse to support the Sultan, 
and a battle was fought at the village of Dahiir, in the par- 
ganah of Dhdlkah, about seven kos from Dhandiikah. It is 
said that, notwithstanding Daria Khan's promises and encou¬ 
ragements, many of his men deserted to the Sultdn. 

On the Sultan’s left wing 'A'lam Khan commanded; oppo¬ 
site to him, on the enemy’s side, Fattii Jiii Muhafiz Khan was 
posted. He was a very gallant man, and used to say, “ There 
is one thing I cannot understand, why one man should run 
away from another.” On the right flank were Mujdhid Khin 
Bhalim and his brother, Muj&hid-uI-Mulk. Against them, 
on the enemy's side, were stationed Shamshir-ul-Mulk, the 
brother of Fattii Jiu ; while Wajih-ul-Mulk Tdj, 'Alaf Khfin 
Dal^ni, Affghan, and Alp Khdn Khatri, were in the centre, 
attending on the Sultan. Over against the Sultdn, on the 
enemy's side, were Daria Kh^n and the king whom he had 

27 
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manufactured and called Sultan Muzaffar^ and several cUefs, 
such as Ala-ud-dm 'A'lam KMn Lodi, brother of Sikandar 
Sbab, King of Debli, who in the days of Sultan fiahddar Sbah 
bad come and taken service with that King. The van, on both 
sides, was composed of valiant and tried soldiers, and advanced 
bravely to the battle-field. It is said that before the two van¬ 
guards had closed in battle, ^A'lam Kbdn, in anticipation, 
dashed upon the enemy’s van, and Eattu Jiii advanced to meet 
him, Darid Khin standing firm the meanwhile. After a 
sharply-contested action Fattu Jlu’s division was defeated, and 
he himself, in spite of all his boasting, fled for refuge to Darifi 
Khan’s centre. He and Daria Khan then together charged 
the centre division of Sultan Mahmud’s army with such vigour 
that the Sult4n could not repel it, and his troops were thrown 
into confusion and fled. His followers drew the Sultan on one 
side, and by their aid he escaped to Rdnpur, ten kos west of 
Dhandukah, and from thence to the village of Kot, in the^or- 
ganah of Koth Filial, five kds from Kanpur, in the parganah of 
Saroh and aarkdr of Sdrath.* ’A'lam Khan fled to the village 
of Sadrah, on the banks of the Sambhar, seventeen kds north 
of Ahmadabdd.t 

Daria Khan returned victorious to the town of Dholkah. 
But the star of Sultan Mahmud was in the ascendant, and, not¬ 
withstanding his defeat, troop after troop, band after band, even 
of the victorious side, joined either the Sultan or ’A'lam Khdn, 
so that, in the course of three or four days, ten or twelve thou- 

* There appears to be some confosion of names here. 

t “ In the first charge ’A'lam Khan defeated the advanced force of Daria 
Eh&n, and dashed boldly into the midst of the main force. He fought bravely, 
and when he came out of the conflict there were only five horsemen left with 
him. Not finding Snltui Mahmud with his army where he had left him, it 
occurred to him that the defeated horsemen of Daria Khdn’s advanced force 
had fled to Ahmad&b&d, and bad spread the news of his defeat. He therefore 
went off thither with his five followers with all speed, and, entering the royal 
palace, proclaimed a victory. The people saw him, as they had seen the 
defeated horsemen before; they believed in the defeat of Daria Khan, and 
joined ’A'lam Khin. He ordered the house of Daria to be plundered, and the 
gates of the city to bo closed j then he sent a messenger to bring in the 
SaltSn,”—" Tab, Akbari ” and Firishtah, ^ 
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sand horse were gathered round ’A'lam Kh4n. He then wrote 
to the Sultdn begging him to join him, and saying that, with 
God’s blessing, they would this time take the rebel alive. 

Darid Kh^n saw that his forces were day after day deserting 
him and joining the Sultdn, and found he could not retain his 
position at Dholkah, so he retired to Ahmadibad, hoping that 
when he had the treasury in his power he might by its means 
win back the troops to his side. When he reached the gates 
of the city the inhabitants closed them in his face, and dis¬ 
charged volleys of arrows and musketry against him, and sent 
him a message saying that “ No traitor like thee, who has 
fought against his master, will we allow to enter the city.^' 
On this he retired from the gate, but burst open the postern 
gate of Bairampilr, and so got inside. But though he tried to 
win over the people, and made them presents of cash and pro¬ 
mises, they nevertheless shrank frorn him, and at night went 
off stealthily to the Sultan. 

When the Sultdn and ’A'lam Eh^n found themselves in 
command of a suflScient force they marched upon Ahmaddb^d. 
Darid Khan was alarmed at this movement, and was afraid lest 
the people should seize him and give him up to the Sultan. 
He sent his women and treasures, in charge of Fattii Jiu, to 
the fort of Champanir, with directions to hold the place, saying 
that he himself would go to Mubarak Shah and bring him and 
his men to assist. He himself proceeded, accordingly, to Bur- 
h^npiir. This happened in the year h. 950 (a.u. 1543). 

The Sultan entered Ahmaddbid, and stayed there a few days; 
he then marched to ChSmpanir, and invested it. Fattu Jiii did 
all he could to defend it, but the Sultdn soon took it by storm. 
Sultan Mahmud showed inconceivable courage on the day 
of the assault. Six or seven men were shot down close 
around, but he would not move off one step right or left, nor 
would he allow his umbrella to be put aside, although it served 
as a mark to the enemy. Afzal Khdn, wazir, indeed, ordered 
the umbrella-bearer to take it away, but the Sultdn insisted on 
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its remaining, and, advancing in front of his men, they stormed 
the fort on all sides, and Pattii Jiu withdrew into the citadel 
called Miiliah. That also was at length taken, and Fattu Jiu 
brought bound before the Saltan, who ordered him to be con¬ 
fined in the fort of Surat. The treasure of Daria Ehdn, and 
all his women, four or five hundred in number, some of whom 
were of surpassing beauty, fell into the Sultfin’s hands. After 
this the Sultan said to Miran Said Mubarak, “ Mirdn Jiu, what 
you said seemed to be quite ■ impossible, but it has come to 
pass.” Miran Jiu replied by a well-known proverb*:— 

Though the seed lie dormant long, 

Like the lion's claw, *tis strong. 

Mahmud remained at Champanir three months, resting and 
giving himself up to the pleasures of youth, Malik Burhfin- 
uhMulk Banidni was appointed wazir. He was an upright 
man and prudent in business. ’A'lam Khfin was appointed 
amir-ul-umrd and commander-in-chief. He one day begged 
the Sultan to recall ’Imad-ul-Mulk, an old and faithful servant 
of the State, whom Daria Khfin, in his malignity, had driven 
into exile. Accordingly the Sultan wrote &farmdn recalling him. 
The Sultan unhappily now showed a taste for low companions, 
and began, in forgetfulness of his duty, to favour the wicked. 
Accordingly he promoted the bird-catcher Jaiji to the title of 
Muhdfiz Khan, and made him one of his courtiers. He was a 
man of little understanding or prudence, and used to get 
drunk and speak improperly to the wazirs and nobles, and 
used to boast that he was the most intimate friend and coun¬ 
sellor of the Sultdn. This greatly annoyed them. 

At this conjuncture Tmad-ol-Mulk came from Mandu, and 
was received with great kindness and distinction. The sarkdr 
of Bhardj and the port of Surat were given to him in Jdgir, 

• The force of the proverb can hardly be realised by those who hare 
not seen the force with which tropic^ vegetation bursts throngh all 
restraintSt 
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and he was sent there to fit himself out and settle his arrange¬ 
ments. One day, at a drinking bout, Jaiji said to the Sultan, 
“ Your tent wants new ropes, the old rotten ones are of no 
use ;* it were better to put them out of the way, so that they 
may be replaced by new ones. There is Sultan 'Ala-ud-dm 
Lodi, who was with Daria Khan at the battle near Dahur, and 
there is Shujd’at Khan, who is another of them. These two 
men ought to be put to death as a warning for others.” The 
Sultan, without thought or consideration, listened to the sug¬ 
gestions of that ignorant ruffian and utter fool, and, without so 
much as consulting any of his nobles or ministers, gave orders 
that these two nobles should be executed. He then, by the 
advice of Jaiji, withdrew into his private apartments, and 
would not see any one of his ministers or nobles. Thus he 
continued for three days. 

’Aiam Khan then said to ’Imad-ul-Mulk, who had not yet 
set out for his jdgir, “ Sultdn ’Al^-ud-din was brother of 
Sultdn Sikandar Lodi, and this is the third day that he has 
been lying on the road beneath the gibbet. You go to the 
Sultan and beg permission for us to bury him.^’ 'Imad-ul- 
Mulk observed that he had been dismissed to his jdgir, but 
’A'lam Khan said, “ It is not right; you must go and get 
leave to bury these men.” He accordingly went to the palace. 
Jaiji came out from the Sultan’s presence and said, "You 
have been dismissed to jomi jdgir; why have you come back ? ” 
He then urged his request. The ruffian smiled maliciously, 
and said : “ These two traitors have been killed, and there are 
some more who will soon meet the same fate; but what busi¬ 
ness is it of yours? You go off to your jdgir” This speech 
made ’ImM-ul-Mulk’s anger blaze forth, and he said, “ I am not 
a sparrow, that you should kill me.”t He then went his way to 
’A'lam Khdn, related what had passed, and added, " If you 
want to live a little longer you must put that wretch Jaiji out 

* This passage is somewhat differently given in MS. A. 

t In allusion to Jaiji’s original occupation. 
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of the way, and shut the Sultan up in the city.” He then 
went to his house and set off to his^'d^jr. 

’A'lam Khan, Wajih-ul-Mulk, Alp Khan Khatn, and all the 
army, with the exception of Bnrhan-ul-Mulk the wazir, came 
to a resolution that they would not wait upon the Sultan till 
they had killed Jaiji. So ’A'lam Khan and all the amirs, 
having armed, mounted their horses, went to the gibbet, car¬ 
ried away the bodies of the murdered men, and buried them in 
a befitting place. They then went to the great masjid near 
the gate of the palace, and took their post there. 

The palace was blockaded, and remained so for three days. 
Then there was a scarcity of water in the palace, and the Sul- 
tfin, being reduced to a strait, sent Burhan-ul-Mulk out to the 
insurgents to ascertain their demands, and what was the cause 
of the disturbance. They replied that they were the servants 
of the Sultan, they had no complaint to make against him, but 
that Jarji must be sent out to them, for he was a scoundrel 
imworthy to be in the Sult^n^s presence, and was always in¬ 
citing to evil and seeking the destruction of the loyal and 
faithful. There was a great discussion on this point, but the 
Sultan would not consent to give up Jaiji. At length Burhan- 
ul-Mulk said, “ Do not press this matter further; except this, 
the Sultan will do whatsoever you desire.” They agreed, and 
said, “ We are no rebels, we are tbe subjects of the Sultan; 
take us to him, that we may make our obeisance and go away.” 
The Sult^ came out and held a public darbdr, to which the 
nobles were summoned. One of them, who had been on terms 
of intimacy with Jarji, sent him a message warning him not to 
attend the darbdr, for if he did they would kill him. The 
viUain, relying on his sovereign’s favour, paid no heed to this 
friendly warning, and when the nobles had come in and were 
standing respectfully before the throne, that fated man came 
in insolently and half drunk, and, laying hold of one of the 
pillars of the throne, took his stand behind the Sultan. At the 
sight of him ’A'lam Kh^’s wrath was more than ever inflamed. 
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and he made a sign to his men to kill the scoundrel. Three of 
'A'lam Khdn^s attendants, Said Chand of Mandu, Salih Mu- 
hamad Alhadiah, and Malik Khitab, the son of Lawan, drew 
their swords and attacked Jarji. He tried to escape them, and 
crept under the royal throne. They dragged him out hy his 
whiskers, and cut him to pieces; neither his cries nor the ex¬ 
postulations of the King were of any avail. The Sultd.n,in the 
excess of his rage, drew his dagger and stabbed himself in the 
abdomen, but Alp Khan stopped his hand, so that the dagger 
entered only a little way. There was a great tumult, and the 
body of Jaiji was dragged out and buried. The wound of the 
Sultd^n was dressed, and he was placed under a guard, and all 
authority was taken out of his hands. From henceforth, as in 
former days, he was kept under watch, and nothing was left 
in his power. 

It is said that on the day when the Sultan bestowed the title 
of Muhdfiz Kh4n on Jaiji, Afzal Khan said, in pretended igno¬ 
rance, ''Does anyone know to what tribe Muh^fiz Khdn 
belongs ? ” Malik Amin Kamdl,* who was very ready and a 
sayer of witty things, replied, " Yes, I know. He is of the 
Parmar caste, and holds Nari&d as his gras.” Parmar is a 
Rajput tribe, and Nari^d a town in Gujarat. The play is on 
the words “ Parmar ’’f and “ Nariad; ” that on Parmar is self- 
apparent; Nariad means also a long pole used for catching 
birds. 

’A'lam Khan, Wajih-ul-Mulk, Mujahid Khan, and Mujahid- 
ul-Mulk, who were the chief men both of the country and of 
the army, agreed among themselves that ’A'lam Kh^n himself 
should take charge of the Sultan for one day]; Shuja’-ul-Mulk, 
brother of ’A'lam Khan, and Wajih-ul-Mulk another day; 
Muj4bid Khdn and Mujahid-ul-Mulk Bhalim, with ^Azim 
Humaiun, who was 'A'lam Khan’s foster-brother, the third 
day. They provided for the Sultan's safe keeping after this 

* In some MS. “ Kamandar,” the hox-heaxer of the Sultan. 

t Par-mdr, in Hindi, “ bird-kUler.” 
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fashion, and after they retui’ned to Ahmaddbdd the same system 
of rotation was kept up. When the Salt4n wanted to play 
chaugdn he played on a ground within the Bhadar^ but he was 
not allowed to go outside the Bhadar. 

Shujd,’-nl-Mulk, brother of 'A'lam Khdn, often used to make 
saucy jokes about Mujahid Kh^ Bhalim^ who was a fat man 
and had a big paunch. Tdtdr-ul-Mulk, wazir of Mujahid 
Khan, who had the entire management of his affairs^ was 
annoyed at these jokes, and took them in bad part. Mujahid 
Eh4n and Muj£hid-ul-Mulk had an army of ten or twelve 
thousand horse, and they held a thousand villages as jagir in 
Sorath. One day the nobles^ when in coimcil together, said, 
“ This watching over the Snltdn is hardly politic, it would be 
better to blind him, and find some other boy to set up in his 
place. Indeed, what need is there of another boy ? Let us 
divide the country among ourselves, and then let each man 
settle down in his portion." All agreed upon this, and they at 
once began the division, saying, “ Let such and such a place 
be given to this man, and such a sarkdr to another.” Tatar- 
ul-Mulk asked what was to be given to his master, and Shuja’- 
ul'Mulk said, in joke, “ Mujahid Khan’s paunch does not need 
any increase; he would be better if he could diminish it a 
little.” Mujahid Khan passed the matter by as a joke, and, 
the division having been arranged, the nobles retired to their 
several homes. But though Mujahid Khan had paid no attention 
to Shuj4’-nl-Mulk‘s joke, yet Tdt^-ul-Mulk was much angered 
at it, and said, " This has been said ostensibly as a joke, but 
assuredly it hides some design. I must find out what is their 
intent and object as regards my master.” Tatar-ul-Mulk used 
to visit the Sultdn more frequently than anyone else. Before 
the council had broken up he rose up angrily and went to him. 
Finding an opportunity, he told him a little of what had passed. 
But it was evident that some intimation had already reached 
the Sultan that the nobles had determined to deprive him of 
sight and keep him in prison. When he understood this, the 
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Sultan wept, and cried out bitterly, “ It would be better to kill 
me than to blind me.” 

That night [in a.h. 952, or a.d. 1545?] T4tdr-ul-Mulk said 
privately to the Sultdn, “ I am your devoted servant, and I 
have something to say, if you will graciously listen to me.” 
The Sultan feared that he might say something of the same 
sort as the son of Mukbil Khan did, and that it might bring 
him into increased misfortune; so he said, “What haye you 
to say to me, and what do you expect of me? ” He replied, 
“ Your Majesty has heard of the resolve of the nobles, and 
you know what they intend. You must either submit to be 
blinded, or take measures for preventing it.” The Sultan said, 
“Who will help me?” Tatar-nl-Mulk replied that Mujahid 
Kh4n and Mujahid-ul-Mulk had twelve thousand horse at 
their call, and that if the Sultan ordered he would bring them 
armed and ready two hours before day. The Sultdn might 
then mount his horse, come out of the citadel, and give direc¬ 
tions that the houses of ’A'lam Khdn and Wajih-ul-Mulk 
should be subjected to haldn, i.e. to plunder. They would be 
asleep in fancied security, and, if it pleased God, before they 
could collect their troops they would fall alive into the Sultan’s 
hands, or would be driven away into exile. 

The Sultan desired him to bring Mujahid Kh^n and Mu¬ 
jahid-ul-Mulk, that they might satisfy him by swearing to him. 
They were near at hand, for on that night they and 'Azim 
Humaiun, 'A'lam Khan’s kinsman, were on guard. Tatar-ul- 
Mulk brought them both in, and they pledged their oaths to 
the Sult^ on the Kuran. The Sultan observed that ’Azim 
Humdiiin was on guard also, and that he could not be kept in 
the dark. Tatdr-ul-Mulk said that he would send him home, 
and at once got up and went to him, and began to talk fami¬ 
liarly with him. At that time ’Azim Humaiun was much 
enamoured of a singing-girl, and at all seasons and in all 
places he used to talk of his love and passion to his friends. 
Tatar-ul-Mulk, having engaged him in conversation, said. 
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“ Why should anyone who has a trusty friend like me take 
upon himself all this trouble and inconvenience ? Your men 
are present; go home and enjoy yourself. I understand, and 
will keep it quiet.” ’Azim Humaiun said that ’A'lam Khan 
always sent someone round two or three times in the night to 
make inquiries about him. Tatar-ul*Mulk said, “ Put a long 
pillow on your bed, and wrap a sheet round it, and direct one 
of your servants to sit at the foot of the bed, and to pretend to 
be shampooing your feet, so that the officer who comes from 
'A'lam Khan may think you are asleep, and go away.” 'Azim 
Humaiun did so. 

Tdt^ir-ul-Mulk then returned to the Sultan, and said to him, 
“ I have sent ’Azim Humaiun home, and have brought five 
hundred of my own men into the palace-hall, and there are 
five or six thousand horsemen more, all armed and mounted, 
in the bdzdr of Bangpiir. Two gharis before dawn let the 
Sultin come out and mount his elephant, with the royal um¬ 
brella displayed over his head. Any of 'Azim Humdiun's men 
who are present must be put to death on the spot, and then 
let the Sultan march straight upon the houses of the rebels.” 
Sultan Mahmud accordingly came out of the palace in state 
before dawn. When the citizens saw him they assembled in 
crowds from all parts, and he gave his command for them to 
plunder the houses of the traitors, 'A'lam Khan and Wajih-ul- 
Mulk, and not to allow them to escape alive. Tatar-ul-Mulk 
marched in front with the soldiers, and the Sultan followed 
more slowly behind. 

The houses of 'A'lam Khan and Wajih-ul-Mulk were outside 
the fort, near the gate of Jamalpurah. These nobles had 
passed the night in carousing, and had gone to sleep in their 
cups, early in the morning, in perfect security. They had no 
suspicion of the calamity whick that night was about to bring 
forth, for they had the army under their control, the Sultan in 
confinement and guarded by three or four thousand horse, all 
foreigners and devoted to their interests, and they never 
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dreamed that anyone had an evil design against them. But 
the Almighty brought on them what they never expected. 
The people in their houses were not yet awake when a great 
noise roused ’A'lam Khan. He went into the yard, and 
saw crowds of bazar people making their way towards his 
house, and shouting out that they were coming to plunder it 
and Wajih-ul-Mulk’s house under the orders of the Sultdn, and 
that they were to he taken alive. As the Kh4n was confused, 
he hastily poured a pitcher of cold water over bis head, mounted 
the horse of an orderly who was on guard, and rode oflf. He 
perceived that some horsemen blocked his way; he charged 
them and killed one of them, and the others let him pass. 
But they pursued him, and were joined by several others. 
S^ilih Muhamad, son of Alhadiah, who killed Jaiji, with a 
brother of Shekh Arzani Multani, turned round, and, facing 
the pursuers, they strove gallantly till they were killed. This 
check enabled ’A'lam Khan to escape. ’A'lam Khdn's house 
was thoroughly pillaged, and everyone of his family, small and 
great, were made prisoners. 

The people of Gujarat say that there was a man, a soldier, 
by name Kabir Muhamad, who had passed most of his life 
in the service of ’A'lam Khan.* He had passed through 
many vicissitudes, and was experienced in the wiles of all 
living creatures. When A'lam Khan got the upper hand 
of the Sultan, and put him in confinement under a strong 
guard, but himself went to reside outside the city w alla at 
A84wal,t—and as ’Azim Humaiun was his foster-brother, he 
entrusted the Sultan to his safe keeping with perfect con¬ 
fidence, and, remaining at home, passed his time in ease and 
pleasure, in entertainments and in drinking,—Kabir Muhamad 
said to him, “ Do you keep a lion chained up and remain at 

* This sto^ is giveB in the Hyderabad text and that of the lithographed 
yersion. It is retained as giving details of some interest as to the local 
topography; but, as it is only another version of the story told just before of 
Salih Muhamad Alhadiah, it is given in a slightly abridged form. 

t The lithographed text calls this “ Asuriah,” which is probably a corrup. 
tion of “ Asawal,’ ’ the name given in the Hyderabad MS. 
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home without disquiet ? Either guard him as he ought to be 
guarded, and watch over him in person, or else be prepared for 
the consequences, and fear for the day when he shall get 
loose. He will turn everything upside down, and no one will 
be able to withstand him." But ’A'lam Khdn never even gave 
him any answer, for, as all the nobles and the army were on 
his side, he did not take any heed to Kabir Muhamad’s 
advice. But, as Kahir Muhamad was a very lion in valour, 
and had foreseen from the outset what would happen, he 
made a practice from the beginning of coming down fully armed 
and equipped at nightfall, and of remaining near ’A'lam Khan 
till the close of night. This experienced man thus awaited 
every night the event which actually happened, and on the 
very night before it occurred he was thus on guard over 'A'lam 
Kh&n. When the Sultan moved out with his troops to give 
'A'lam Khan’s house over to plunder, a man got up on a 
minaret near the Jamdlpurah gate,* and proclaimed that the 
Sultan had given an order for the plunder of 'A'lam Khdn’s 
house. 'A'lam Khan had been feasting and drinking up to a 
late hour at night, and had only recently gone to bed. When 
Kabir Muhamad heard the proclamation, he at once went to 
the outside of the female apartments and called out, “ Wake 
up the Khan; the Sultan is at hand.” A servant awoke 
'A'lam Kh£n, who said, “ What is all this turmoil ? '' Kabir 
Muhamad said, “ It is the turmoil which I foresaw from the 
first; the lion who was chained up has broken his chain. You 
get off at once.'’ 'A'lam Kiian came out, and, mounting Kabir 
Muhamad’s horse, rode away. Four horsemen attempted to 
seize the Khan, but Kabir Muhamad, who was exceedingly 
brave, unhorsed three out of the four; the fourth, however, 
disposed of him; and, thanks to Kabir Muhamad’s loyalty and 
foresight, 'A'lam Kh&n got time to escape. May Ch)d look 
with mercy on Kabir Muhamad’s fiuthfulness ! 

* This shows that “ Asawal,’’ or “ Asuriah,” was within ear-shot of the 
Jamalputah gate of the city. 
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Wajih-ul-Mulk’s house was also plundered, but his family 
reached a place of concealment and were not seized. 

When the Sultdn reached the Jamalpurah gate the mob were 
already carrying off the posts and beams from the houses of 
'A'lam Kh^n aud of Wajih-ul-Mulk, and were calling out, 
“ The scoundrels have got away, and have escaped.” The 
Sultan returned, and when he came to the Rangpur bazar he 
sent Abu Rab Khan, brother of Nasir-ul-Mulk, for Afzal Khan 
wazir, whose house stood by the way. When the Sultan 
reached his door, Afzal Khan came, kissed the Sultdn’s stirrup, 
and came along with him. This was the first time that Afzal 
Khin had come out of his cell since his retirement from the 
world, which has been already narrated. These events hap¬ 
pened in the year h. 952 (a.d. 1545). After the plunder of 
the houses of ’A'lam Khan and Wajih-ul-Mulk the Sultan was 
relieved from the usurpations of these two nobles, and his 
personal rule was re-established. 

On his escape ’ATam KhS.n went to Pithdpur, which is a 
natural stronghold. From thence he wrote to Daria Kh&n, 
who was living in the Dakhin, saying that he repented of what 
he had done against him, for he now saw what was its result; 
and he urged Daria Khan to join him at once, and to act in 
concert with him. Daria Khan was living in very poor cir¬ 
cumstances in the Dakhin. He had sold privately, and at very 
inadequate prices, some jewels which he had brought with him 
from Ahmaddbad, and so subsisted. As soon as he was made 
aware that ’A^lam Khdn had summoned him, he started in all 
haste. ’A'lam ELh4n came out to meet him, and they had an 
interview at a village called Tenrah. They conversed together, 
and when Daria Khan saw that no iU-feeling existed, he said, 
“ I deliberately kept the Sultan under restraint, for I saw that 
he could not distinguish friend from foe, and showed signs of 
conceit, incapacity, and love of low company.” ’A'lam Kh^n 
said, “Do not speak of the past. What has occurred has 
occurred. It is now necessary to contrive some plan by which 
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we may secure our revenge.” Daria Khan said, “ You know 
that I have long been oppressed by calamity, and I am in 
great poverty, and without means. Alp Khan is your friend, 
and living at Okl6sar, on the banks of the Narbadah, three kos 
from Bharuj; you had better first go and see him, and, if 
possible, by his help see ’Imad-ul-Mulk also. This would be 
politic. Moreover, we might get some money from them for 
outfit and for collecting troops; for without money this would 
be very difficult.” 

’A'lam Khin started with five hundred horse, pushed on to 
Oklesar, and halted there. Alp Khan had gone to Tm&d-ul- 
Mulk at Bharuj. ’A'lam Khan sent a message, through Alp 
Kh&n’s family, that he was starving, and begged that Alp Khan 
would send him some food. ’A'lam Khdn and Alp Khdn had 
been close friends with each other, but, now that Alp Khan was 
the Sultdn’s servant, it did not look well that he should enter¬ 
tain ’A'lam Khdn the rebel. However, he could not help himself. 
His family, children, treasure-houses, were all at Oklesar, and 
on ’A'lam Khan’s sudden arrival there the servants of Alp 
Khdn supplied him with food, and sent a man to inform their 
master. Alp Khdn exclaimed, This man will ruin me, as he 
has ruined himself,” and he told ’ImM-ul-Mulk what had 
happened. As has been already related, Tm4d-ul-Mulk had 
regained power and a jdgtr through ’A'lam Khan’s favour; he 
was not, therefore, disposed to act ungenerously towards him. 
He accordingly sent a message to him to the effect that he had 
done wrong in coming in that direction. However, as he had 
come, he would give him an interview, if he came across the 
Narbadah secretly at night. ’A'lam Kh£n did this, and ’ImM- 
ul-Mulk and Alp Khdn both met him. A'lam Kh^n said, 
“ God sees in how great comfort and ease you both are, while 
I am in such trouble and misery ! ” Alp Kh&n said, “ Your 
coming here has put us both in the same condition.” ’Alam 
Kh^n replied, “ Not quite in the same condition. I have 
escaped, and am alive. You are still within the grasp of his 
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(the Sultan’s) vengeance; he will certainly not allow you to 
remain alive. If you wish to prolong your days a little you 
had better join us. It was at ’Imad-ul-Mulk’s suggestion that 
I put Jaiji to death. For my part, I have been guilty of no 
other offence.” ’Imad-ul-Mulk answered, “You have alto¬ 
gether acted foolishly. When you had killed Jarji, why were 
you so careless in keeping watch over the Sultan ? The chain 
is off the lion’s neck now. Is he likely to come back into 
captivity of his own accord ? ” ’A'lam Khdn said, “ The past 
has passed and gone ; in future I will not fail to do my best.” 
After a good deal of further discussion. Alp Khan and ’Imad- 
ul-Mulk gave ’A'lam Khan a certain amount of money and 
sent him away. 

^A'lam Khd,n returned to Daria Khan and reported what had 
passed. Daria Kh^ln said, “ My object was not so much to 
obtaiu money as to get the names of these two nobles mixed 
up with ours. They can hardly now have the face to go to the 
Sultdn and to take his side, and, whether they like it or not, 
they will be compelled to join us.” Intelligence of these pro¬ 
ceedings reached the ears of the Sultan, and made him very 
anxious. At this time a letter arrived from ’Imdd-ul-Mulk, 
representing that ’A'lam Kh4n and Daria Khan were two old 
servants of the State, and it was not expedient that they should 
at that time go away and enter into the service of Shir Shah 
of Delji, but it would be better to condone their faults, and to 
reinstate them in office and employ them on the frontier. The 
Sultdn consented to this. 

’A'lam Kh&n, however, just at this time, behaved in a manner 
which gave fresh offence, which was this:—^When 'Alam 
Khdn’s house was plundered he escaped, but his family fell 
into the hands of the Sultdn. He consigned them to guar¬ 
dians, and appointed eunuchs to keep them with all possible 
care. ’A'lam Khdn made a proposal, through Said Mubfirak 
Bukhari, to send his son, Safdar Khdn, for the Sultdn to keep 
in exchange for his women and children. The proposal was 
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accepted. Safdar EMn was sent for, and the women and 
family were released. Safdar Khan was placed in charge of 
Said Mub^ak, and the Said kept him, with all courtesy, in an 
upper chamber of his house. Matters went on in this way for 
some time, when ’A'lam Khdn sent one of his old dependants, 
named Sidhu Tdnk, to get Safdar Eh^n secretly away from the 
Said. S^dhu, by means of a ladder, secretly got Safdar Eh4n 
out of the Said’s house, and brought him to ’A'lam Ehan. This 
affair greatly annoyed the Said, and made him very angry with 
’A'lam Eh^n, because it was only out of consideration to the 
Said that the Sultdn had agreed to ’A'lam Ehdn’s request. 
The Sultdn also was troubled, for he feared lest ’A'lam Eh&n, 
Dari& Ehdn, ’Imdd-ul-Mulk, and Alp Eh^n should conspire 
and raise a rebellion. 

Sultln Mahmud wrote a friendly letter to ’Imad-ul-Mulk, 
saying that he knew him to be loyal, and looked upon him as 
an uncle, and that it would not be right in him to assist ’A'lam 
Ehdn and Darid, Ehdu, who were raising disturbances on the 
borders and out-of-the-way comers of the kingdom; and he in- 
vited him to come quickly ^nd give his counsel as to the means 
of suppressing them. ’Imad-ul-Mulk, who, in consequence of 
his interviews with 'A'lam Ehdn and Darid Khan, was afraid 
to face the Sultan, wrote excusing himself from attending till 
his mrmy was collected and equipped. The Sultan then sent 
him another and more urgent summons, to which he replied, 
in plain terms, that he knew he had done very wrong in meet¬ 
ing ’A'lam Kh&n, but he had wished to give him good advice 
in full loyalty to the Sultan. Still, he had acted without the 
Sultan’s knowledge, and knew himself to have offended. If 
the Sultdn would send to him the holy Said 'Arab Shdh, son 
of Said Z^hid Bukhdri, to conduct him to the royal presence, 
with a full assurance of pardon for his offences, he would 
accompany the Said. 

The Sult&n went to the house of Smd 'Arab Shdh, and 
asked him to undertake the mission. The Said replied that 
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he was dt. fakir and had nothing to do with the affairs of the 
world—the Saltan was king, who was accustomed to act upon 
his own opinion, and who had wise advisers to guide him. 
Fakirs gave themselves up to prayer and did not trouble them¬ 
selves with worldly matters, and the Sultan should not ask 
them to undertake such duties. The Sultan placed his hand 
on the Holy Book and said, “ I assure you, upon this Word of 
God which lies before us, that I will do no injury to the life, 
the property, or the honour of Tmad-ul-Mulk.” The Said 
said to Afzal Khan, “ The Sultan is young, but you are a wise 
man; why do you trouble me with this affair ? ” The wazir 
said, “ I also swear upon the Kuran, for I am quite satisfied of 
the SuMn’s intentions. Do not let any mistrust creep into 
your heart; go, take the hand of Tmiid-ul-Mulk, and bring 
him to the presence.” Being thus assured of the Sultan's 
intentions the Said proceeded to Bhanij. 

The Sultan marched against 'ATam Khan and Daria Khan, 
who were at Chdmp^nir, and the Said proceeded to Bhariij 
and saw'Imad-ul-Mulk. He said, “KhauJiu! why did.you 
write requiring that 'Arab Shah should come and conduct you 
to Court ? This was not right of you. As the matter stands 
the Sultan and Afzal Khan have both sworn to me on the Holy 
Kuran that they will do you no injury; for the rest, you are 
aware of all the tricks and doings of worldly men. I myself 
do not understand them. If you think it advisable, come; if 
not, you can do as you like; but don’t say to yourself, ‘ 'Arab 
Shah has come to fetch me, and therefore I ought to go.' If 
you do not wish to come, it is very simple not to do so; but if 
you do, and if—which God forbid—anything untoward should 
occur, I shall say to everyone that the blame rests not with me, 
but on yourself. I am not a minstrel, that I should rip myself 
up if the Sultan does you any wrong, nor have I an army to 
fight him; I am but a fakir. What can / do ? Whatever 
step you take, take it only after full consideration and reflec¬ 
tion.'' 'Imad-ul-Mulk replied, “ I am an old man, and they 
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have sworn an oath ; if the Sultan harms me the matter is 
between him and Grod.’’ So he went, although his friends and 
well-wishers advised him not to go, but to lead fourteen or 
fifteen thousand picked horse to the frontier and take up a 
position there j as ’A'lam Kh&n and Daria Khan were in arms, 
the Sultan would be obliged to come to terms with him. 
’Imad-ul-Mulk refused to listen to them, and said he was not 
going to turn traitor at the end of his life. He was an old 
servant of the dynasty, and would not wrong it, nor was the 
Sultan likely to harm him. He marched with ten or twelve 
thousand men fully armed and accoutred, and waited upon the 
Sultkn at Champamr. 

The Sultan was much pleased, received him very graciously, 
and gave to him, his kindred, and the nobles who accompanied 
him, advance in rank. Matters went on quietly for some time, 
till one night some seditious person, whose name was not 
known and wTio was never discovered, without the Sultdn's 
knowledge* raised a cry that the Sult&n had given orders for the 
plundering of the tents of 'Imad-ul-Mnlk; and before his 
troops were assembled, the tents were thoroughly sacked. 
Although this nobleman was a brave man, and had been known 
as ♦‘the- second Bustam,” he had not the spirit or the 
strength left to moimt a horse and make bis escape to Bbardj, 
or to go and join ^A'lam Kh^. In great trouble he took the 
hand of a bearer and asked to be led to the tent of Said 
Mubdrak. As they went along, in the darkness of the night, 
the Malik fell into a small well which the people of the camp had 
dug. The well was not deep, and its water was pure. In the 
morning, a person who came to draw water saw someone at the 
bottom of the well. He pulled him out, and then recognised 
’ImM-ul-Mulk, who was half dead, but asked that he might be 
taken to the tent of Said Mub&rak, and the man took him 
there. On reaching the tent the Sidd came out to meet him, 

• The MS. A. alone has this distinct assertion of the Sultan’s igncAnnce of 
the transaction. 
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and received him with great kindness and respect. 'lm£d-ul- 
Mulk then asked the Said to go to the Sultdn and beg that 
“ his old slave might be set at liberty, and sent to the House of 
God {sc. Makkah).” 

When the Sult^Ln heard of the plundering of the tents, he 
was amazed and highly indignant. He declared that he had 
not given the order for it, and made active endeavours to dis¬ 
cover the promoter of the outrage. Of the plunderers who 
were taken, some had their hands or feet or ears cut off, or 
their noses slit. Orders were given that ’Imad-ul-Mulk 
should be sought, for the Sultan was afraid he might go and 
join ’A'lam Khan, and cause much trouble. Just then Said 
Mub^Lrak arrived and communicated the Malik’s request. The 
Sultan was very pleased, granted his request, and said he 
should be sent to Makkah. He sent for the Malik and gave 
him into the charge of Sidi Pir Jiu and Sidi Amin Jiu, two 
retainers of Jhiijar Khan, the Abyssinian, who were to take 
him to Surat and place him under the protection of Khuda- 
wand Khan Rumi, thejdffirddr, who was desired to send him 
to Makkah at the proper season. It was during the month of 
fasting that this occurred. One evening, after the day’s fast 
was over, Pir Jiii, thinking it unbecoming to drink before the 
Malik, handed to him his own drinking-bottle* of cooled 
water. The Malik was annoyed, and said that it was an insult 
to ask him to drink out of the bottle which Pir Jiu himself 
used. Pir Jiii replied that he was himself the humblest of the 
Malik’s slaves, but was obliged to obey the Sultdn’s ordersf ; 
and it was the ordinary course of events that a man should at 
one time gallop over the heavens, and another time should walk 
barefoot in rocky places. He was a true man who, in all 
events, did not allow himself to go beyond his proper place. 
Eventually they brought the Malik to Khudawand Khan, who, 

* &urdh{ is the word in most versions. Apparently the Malik considered 
Pir Jiu either as a Sidi, or a servant much beneath him in station. 

t This clause is omitted in MS. A. 
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out of an ancient grudge, and without the Sultan’s interven¬ 
tion,* on the 27th of the month of Kamazan, put the Malik 
to death with cruel tortures, and gave out that he had sent 
him off to Makkah. Everyone recognised that Ikhtiar Khan 
was unjustly put to death, and that ^Imad-ul-Mulk had come 
to misfortune on that account, as has heen already said. 

After the fall of ’Imad-ul-Mulk the Sultan sent Said Miran 
Mubarak to attack ’A'lam Khan and Daria Khan. He put 
them to flight and returned victorious. Then the Sultdn 
directed Nasir-ul-Mulk to pursue them and drive them out of 
GujaiAt. They lingered for some days in the jungles of 
M£lwah, but they were eventually driven out. Then they 
went and joined themselves to Shir Shah Afghan Siir, King of 
Dehli. After this the power and authority of the Sultan were 
completely re-established. 

The history called “ Tuhfat-us-Sad4t,'' written by Ardm 
Kashmiri, for Said Hazrat Mubarak, records these facts, and 
from that work the foregoing account has been abstracted. 
That author states that after the Sultan had passed the age of 
fifteen or sixteen and approached twenty, he was able to dis¬ 
tinguish good from bad and a friend from a stranger. Some 
nobles, whom he regarded as seditiously inclined he up¬ 
rooted, and others he drove out of the country ; when this 
was done he earned on his rule with justice and conciliation. 
After the (close of) that history there is no other from which 
facts such as should form the basis of history can be ascer¬ 
tained. Wherefore, the humble author of this work has 
compiled a record of the subsequent occurrences as he best 
could. Although Sikandar, the author of this work, was only 
bom in the year of the death of Sultan Mahmud, in the city of 

* This clause occurs only in the MS. A. The tenour of MS. A. is to dis¬ 
claim all complicity of the Sultan in the cruel and treacherous treatment of 
’Imad-ul-Mulk. The other texts aU seem rather to imply that the Sultan, 
though he professed innocence, was not altogether benevolently inclined, to 
say the least of it, towards the Malik. Indeed, the anecdote above given in 
the text seems intended to intimate as much, though deprived of its point by 
the clause omitted in MS. A.; and at p. 408, it has been already averred 
that the Sultdn had ’Tm4d-ul-Mulk put to death. 
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Mahmudabad, which was that Sultan’s residence, and was an 
infant in arms at the time of the murder, still, many of the 
events of those days were known to his father and brothers, 
from whom he obtained his information. He has also profited 
by the knowledge of others, and reduced the whole to a 
narrative in writing. 

After the consolidation of the Sultan’s rule he recalled A'saf 
Khan, who was formerly the wazir of the late Sultan Bahadar, 
whom that king, in the days when his throne was threatened 
by the calamities inflicted by the Emperor Humaiuu, had sent 
to Makkah with his treasure and the females of the royal 
establishment. A'saf Khan was raised to the office of grand 
wazir, and his brother Khudawand Khan was made diwdn- 
i-kul* Afzal Khan Baniani, who had been wazir of Sultan 
Bahadar, was confirmed in his previous appointments, and his 
dignity and his influence were largely augmented. As A'saf 
Khdn had long retired from office the general management of 
aflfairs was in the hands of Khudawand Khan, but no business of 
importance was settled or carried out without the advice and 
approbation of A'saf Khan. All the nobles about Court 
received advancement, and among them the chief of Saids, 
Said Mubarak, so that he ranked equally high as a noble 
and as a saint. Abii Jiu Gujarati was made Nasir-ul-Mulk, 
and ’Abd-ul-Karim was entitled I’timad Khan. The latter 
was employed by the Sultan in his most secret and private 
alfairs, nor was there anyone in whom the Sultan had greater 
confidenee or whom he admitted to so close an intimacy as 
I’timad Khan. He even took him by the hand and led him 
into his harem, where he employed him in the superin¬ 
tendence of the ornaments, dresses, and jewels of the women. 
And this he did, although he was of a disposition so jealous 
that if two of his women smiled at each other he had them 
both killed. But his confidence in I’timad Khan was so great 
that he placed him in such a charge. 

* Some MSS. read “ wakU-i-kul.” 
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It is related that one day I’timM Eh^n whispered something 
in the ear of the SuMn while holding a public darbdr, and 
the Sultan listened to him. The ministers noticed this very 
unbecoming proceeding, looked at each other, and when the 
court was over went home. Next day, and for five or six days 
in succession, none of them attended the darbdr, or paid his 
respects to the Sultan. At last the Sultfin asked the 
courtiers the reason why no one had presented himself, and 
inquired if they had all fallen ill simultaneously. "Wlien he 
found they were not ill he sent someone to summon them, and 
asked them why they had feigned sickness. They replied that 
they had discharged the duties of their ofiSees to the best of 
their ability, but when they saw that they could no longer do 
so they had withdrawn. The Sultan told them to explain if 
they wished him to forgive them. They said that if in a council 
the SuMn whispered secretly to one person, it was a mark of 
disrespect (to the others), and that no good could be expected 
firom ministers who were not treated with respect, for they 
lost all their power and the Sultan ought to give it to someone 
else. It was open to the Sultan to speak in any way be 
pleased in private to whomsoever he chose, but he ought not to 
act so in public. The Sultau apologised, and for the rest of 
his life never again thus acted in opposition to etiquette. 

A'ka Arslan, a Turk from Balkh, was made Tmad-ul-Mulk 
and promoted to high honour; he was a purchased slave 
belonging to the Sultan. The son of Kbudawand Khdn Bumi 
who was killed at Diu was created Bumi Khan, and the Sult&n 
pushed his fortune. 

The Sultdn gave to one of the Khdsiah khels the title of 
IkhMr-ul-Mulk,* and put him in command of the Moghal 
division of his troops. The Sultan distributed all his forces 
into divisions according to their tribes, and placed in command 
of each division a person of their own kindred. Thus he 

* According to MS. A., Ikhtiar-ol-Molk w£» a brother of Khudawand 
Khau. 
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placed Hasan Khan Dakhini in command of the Dakhini 
troops ; Fateh Khan Biliich had another dirisioDj and was 
promoted to high rank. In this manner the Sultan reduced 
the nobles and army into such a state of discipline that no 
deviation from, or disobedience of, his orders was possible. 

The Sultan now conceived the design of conquering Malwah 
and consulted with A'saf Khan the wazir on the subject. The 
Khan said that he could direct the Sultan to the conquest of a 
kingdom not less important than that of Malwah; indeed, it 
was even more important. This was what he meant; A fourth 
part of Gujarat, called Banth (Wanta), was in the hands of 
Bajpiits and Grassiahs. If his Majesty could oust these, and 
get it into the possession of Muhamadans, it would furnish 
jdgtrs sufficient for maintaining twenty-five thousand horse. 
The army would thus be increased, and the conquest of Malwah 
would afterwards be a very easy matter. The Sultan accord¬ 
ingly directed his attention to the accomplishment of this 
object and the raising of an army. Grdssiahs were ejected 
from the lands which they held, and officers were appointed to 
collect the revenues. He then moved in the direction of the 
country of the Grassiahs. 

The Grassiah chiefs of Fdar, Sirohi, Dungarpiir, Bansbalah, 
Lonawarah, Bajpiplah, the banks of the Mahindri, Halod, 
and other strongholds on the frontier began to raise disturb¬ 
ances. But the Sultdn strengthened his military posts. He 
placed a garrison at Sirohi, another at I'dar, and he also occu¬ 
pied the other places mentioned. The whole of the country 
was managed upon one settled plan, and the turbulent Grfis- 
siahs and rebellious occupants of the strongholds were reduced 
to obedience. No Rajput or Koli was left who did not devote 
himself to agriculture and live in quiet obedience like other 
men. Every man of them was branded on the arm, and if any 
Rajput or Koli was found without the brand he was put to 
death. 

In the reign of Mahmud, Muhamadau law and rule was so 
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stringently enforced that no Hindu could ride on horseback in 
any city, nor dared enter a bazar without a patch of red on the 
back of a white garment, or a patch of white on a red one, or 
to wear a dress all of one colour. Infidel observances, such as 
the indecencies of the Holt, the orgies of the Diwdli, and the 
practice of idol worship, and the ringing of bells* were not 
allowed in public, and those who practised them in private did 
so with fear and trembling. After the murder of the Sultan 
• the Grassiahs made a stone image of his murderer Burhan, 
which they worshipped as a god, and they said, “ This is our 
preserver, who brought us from death unto life; for if that 
system had continued for one year longer we should have died 
of hunger, and have been swept out of existence.” 

These are the names of the chief Saids and holy men who 
lived during the Sult4n’s reign. Of the Saids of Batoh, whose 
noble famUy is known as the Bukhariah, and who are descen¬ 
dants of the Kutb-ul-Kutab Said Burhdn-ud-din, there was 
’Arab Shdh, who was by descent the grandson of Burhdn-nd- 
din; Smd Shekh Muhamad, surnamed Said Jiu, and Said 
Azmat Ullah (the second), who were one degree further in 
descent from the same ancestor; and Shekh Husen, who was 
descended in the fourth degree from him. Besides these were 
their relations Said Tahir, Muhamad Said, Pir Muhamad, and 
Said Hafiz Muhamad and Mir Said Shah Kamal, and their 
father Said Shah Mirza, and Said Adam, son of Said ^A'lam, 
who was a grandson of Said ’Usman, one of the elder of 
Burhan-ud-din’s sons, and whom his father used to call the 
“ Burhani lamp ”; he built ’Usmdnpurah, to the north-west 
of Ahmadabad; his tomb there is well known. Sultan 
Mahmud was a zealous disciple of Said ’A'lam, who died in the 
month Jamad-ul-awal, a.h. 963. Another was Mir Said 
Wajih-ud-din Aslavi. 

Of other noted Saids and devout and holy men, were Shekh 

• This follows MS. A.; bat the passage is not quite clear in any of the 
texts. 
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Alahdad Mutawakil, Shekh ’AK Mutaki, and Mubamad Ghias of 
the Shatari sect, that is to say, who were spiritually descended 
from Shekh Baiazid of Bistam ; Khwajah ’Abd-ul-wahid, who 
was a descendant and successor of Khwajah 'Abd Ullah-ul- 
’Azizi; also Shekh Husen. Their ancestors came from a large 
village in Marv-un-nahr, which was called ’Aziz. Another 
was Shekh Muhamad Mali, whose family came from Jonpur, a 
city in the east of Hindustan; and Shekh Jamal, known as 
of Bhitri, a town in the Dakhin from which he originally 
came. Another holy Siiid was Mian Jiu, and another also 
Said Kutb Kadri, who came from Baghdad. 

In the great city of Bhariij, a great many learned and holy 
men, both Saids and others, were collected, and used to 
instruct those who were seeking after God in His holy law and 
faith. Among these was Mian Ghias-ud-din. At the port of 
Surat was Shekh Kamal-ud-din, who belonged to the Hamadani 
school, that is, he followed the teaching of Mir Said ’Ali 
Hamaddni. Sultan Mahmud maintained a close friendship 
with all these holy and learned men, and diligently examined 
their teaching. He continued the allowances which had been 
paid to them in the times of former kings, and besides gave to 
all Saids with whom he was intimate offerings on the occasions 
of his victories. He also granted new allowances to deserving 
men, whether they lived in towns or in the country. He was 
a great friend to fakirs, and was always mindful of their 
interests. He had wells made in many places for their benefit 
and that of travellers. He prepared houses for their reception 
and appointed keepers of these houses, who were to attend to 
the comfort of the occupants and supply them with neces¬ 
saries. Frequently when he had a dish before him which he 
enjoyed he used to ask whether/afcfrs had the same food; and 
when his attendants asked whence the poor were to get it, he 
would give orders that a quantity of it should be prepared and 
sent to them. The fakirs were often entertained after this 
fashion. In the winter season he gave good coats, reaching 
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from head to foot, to the virtuous and pious persons who 
dwelt in masjids and colleges; he also gave them quilts to 
keep them warm at night. When he was informed that some 
disreputable persons sold them, he directed that they should 
be made large enough to cover several persons, because it was 
not likely that a whole party would agree to sell their covering. 
Great heaps of wood were burnt every night in the streets and 
bazars, so that the destitute might sit round the fires. It was 
also a rule that the fruits of each season, such as sugar-cane, 
plantains, mangoes, and melons, should be distributed among 
the fakirs as they ripened; nor would he allow any to be 
brought into his own house till this was done. In fact, his 
bounties exceeded all description. Indeed, several great and 
holy Saids of Arabia, such as the descendants of that Sun of 
Suns, Said Abubekr I'driis, abandoned altogether their own 
land, and, attracted by the Sultan’s benevolence, settled at 
Ahmad4bdd. 

There is a story* told in Gujarat of a certain man, a 
Muhamadan, who came to the Sultan and said, “ I am a man 
of good family, and in spite of my ancestors’ good works I am 
very poor. The Prophet of the Lord appeared to me by night 
in a dream and said, ‘ I give you one hundred lakhs of tankahs; 
go, get them from Sultan Mahmud; and this shall be your 
proof, that he blesses me one hundred thousand times a day.’ ” 
The Sultan said, “ I could give you the money, but your proof 
is not in accordance with fact.’’ The man replied, “ What I 
heard from the lips of the beloved of the Lord, that I speak.” 
It came to pass that the Sultan also saw that Holy One in a 
dream, who said, “ What that man said was true ; the blessing 
which you pronounce on me once a day is worth a hundred 
thousand meaningless ble88ings.”t In the morning the Sultan 
desired the man to be sent for with all respect j and when th^ 

* This anecdote appears only in the lithogmphed text. 

t The text is here somewhat donbtful, but the approximate meaning is 
given. 
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brought him he gave him not only the money he had asked, 
but also settled an annual allowance on him. They tell this 
story of Mahmud Bigarha also. 

It is said that when Sultan Mahmud was relieved from all 
anxiety regarding the nobles whom he had defeated, and had 
no further fear from that quarter, he became reassured and at 
his ease, and in the year h . 953 he removed from Ahmadabad 

and took up his residence at Mahmudabad, and there laid out 

*• 

a magnificent palace, which he called the “ Deer Park,”* the 
like of which was never seen upon the earth. Its length was 
two farsangs, and its breadth that of a battle-field.f He 
directed the construction in each comer of a pavilion, deco¬ 
rated and adorned in various ways, and having many of the 
ceilings and walls gilded. From the door of each pavilion on 
either side extended a bazar with rows of shops, and in each 
shop was a fairy-like hurt, who sold everything that conduced 
to pleasure and delight—provisions of every sort, all things 
pleasing to the disposition of mortals; fmits of all kinds that 
are good to eat and pleasant to the taste. In every retired 
corner pleasure-gardens were laid out, in which perpetual 
verdure was maintained by means of watercourses. The 
tranks of the trees enclosing them were dressed with 
brocades and velvets, and their branches with satin and 
kinkhdb; and the soil was watered with rose-water in place of 
common water. In this beautiful garden, the very triumph of 
the art of gardening, the Sultan would pass his time with his 
deer-eyed spouses, and in the enjoyment of all the pleasures of 
youth. Sometimes he would make his chief huntsman drive 
deer, nilgai, and other animals, from the jungles into this 
enclosure ; and then, when the sun was gradually sinking and 
the moon gradually rising in the sky, the Sultan would go out 
hunting in the company of his darlings. On the day of the 

^ “ Deer park,” A^hukhdnah. 

t “Battle-field/’ maiddnA-jang; perhaps only a parade-ground. The 
“ Mirat-i-Alimadi ” has maiddn’i^asp takhtant “a ground tor ^Hoping 
horses.’ 
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I'd the elephants and horses were so adorned with jewels and 
gold, and so decorated, as had never been the case under any 
former king. 

In commemoration* of the birth of the H oly Prophet, every 
year, from the 1st to the 12th of Rabi’-ul-awal, the Sultan used 
to assemble all the learned and holy men and all the Shekhs 
of the city, and they read the holy and excellent book of 
perfect wisdom till the expiry of the first watch of the day. 
A feast was then served in honour of the victorious spirit of 
the Lord of Prophets, the Prophet of God, to which feast the 
holy men were invited with all respect ; and after they had 
finished they returned to their homes. On the 12th day the 
Sultan used to take on himself the office of waiting on these 
holy men; he, in person, poured water on their holy hands. 
His chief wazirs carried the plates, and all his nobles, acting as 
servants, served out the food. Till the entertainment was 
concluded, all of them waited standing; and after the feast 
the Sultan distributed to every one of the guests money and 
clothes enough to subsist them till the next anniversary of the 
festival. Furthermore, they brought clothes and Dakhini 
stufis such as the king used for his personal clothing, and 
employed them as table-cloths, and these very stuffs were 
afterwards cut up for the Sultan’s clothing; and he wore the 
clothes made of them throughout the following year. This 
custom had been handed down from the time of Sultan 
Muzaffar, the son of Sultan Mahmud Bigarha, but Sultan 
Mahmud had greatly extended it in every particular. 

On the 12th of Habi’-ul-awal this yearf the Sultan had, as 

* The narrative, from this to the point where the nobles choose the 
Sultan’s successor, generally follows the lithographed text. All the others are 
more or less imperfect or fragmentary. A few additions, however, from the 
other MSS. have been adopted, and the repetitions of the narrative and some 
redundances of language have been omitted. It is for the most part borne 
out by the Hyderabad MS.; but even these MSS. are unsatisfactory, and are 
apparently made up of fragments of differing versions of the story; and 
details are given often much out of their place, and are repeated in some 
cases under two or three forms. 

t A.H. 961 [a.i>. 1553], see post, p. 453. 
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usual, invited the holy men, and the reading of the Word of God 
had been finished. After that they were feasted, and after the 
feast fruits of various \inds were served ; and when they had 
finished eating, the Saltan lifted up his hands in prayer and 
prayed as if his supplication had been drawn forth by the near 
approach of the honour of martyrdom and by the mercy of 
absolution; and when he dismissed his guests he distributed 
money and clothes in the manner above described, and then 
hastened to his private chamber, for he was weary with the 
labour of waiting and the trouble of the arrangements, and he 
lay down to sleep. Just then, feeling thirsty, he called for 
some sharbat and water. A certain villainous evil-doer, 
who was called by the ill-omened name of Burhan, was present, 
and apparently that villain had been waiting the occurrence of 
such an opportunity, so brought some poisoned sharbat. The 
Sultan, who suspected no treachery or snare, drank off the 
draught and tried to go to sleep. Shortly after, he felt a pain 
in his head, and was altogether very unwell, and said, ‘ You 
villain, what was that you gave me to drink ? ’’ Burhan 
answered, “O King ! and Protector of the World! the labours 
of the feast have affected your brain, and you are not well; try 
to go to sleep that the efl'ect may pass away.^’ It was after the 
second watch of the night that the Sultan went to sleep again, 
and then that villain, fearing lest the poison had failed to do its 
work, drew a Dariiii dagger and stabbed the Sultan in the 
throat and killed him. 

I have been told by several trustworthy persons in Gujarat, 
some of whom were living at that time and were eye-witnesses 
of the facts, and, moreover, I have heard from my own elder 
relatives, the history of Burhan, accursed in this world and the 
next, from the beginning, which was as follows:—The name of 
the father of that villainous evil-doer was Piarah; he was a 
man of low caste, and was employed in some menial capacity 
by the Sultan. Afterwards he rose to high office, that is to 
say, he was made the chief of the stables of the Sultan’s own 
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cavalry. He happened to have a son who was ealled Burhan, 
and who was not altogether devoid of good looks; the Sultan 
saw him and was pleased with him. ^he Sultan, in the 
beginning of his reign, was entirely under the influence of his 
wazirs, and did nothing whatever without their knowledge. 
Nevertheless, his wishes and tastes were as strongly fixed as 
ever in his disposition, and when he was firmly established in 
his kingdom he began to indulge himself, and was captivated 
by any agreeable person, man or woman. Moreover, from the 
beginning to the end he was a man of low tastes, and 
delighted in low company, as has been before related. This 
evil-doer Burhan pleased him on both grounds, and he 
promoted him to be his shoe-bearer. One day Afzal Kh4n, the 
wazir, saw him as he was eleaning the Sultan's shoes, and 
asked who the lad was who had been exalted to this post. 
They told him that he was the son of Pidrah, the ehief of the 
stables. Afzal Kh^n said to the Sultdn, “O Sultan, yon 
ought not to have employed this lad in your service, and 
ought not to have exalted him all at once to so high a post.” 
The Sultan replied, “ The lad was born in my bouse; no 
treachery or fraud is to be apprehended from him.” Afzal 
Khan said again, “ I see from his eyes and perceive from his 
bearing that he is capable of doing—what God avert!—a mis¬ 
chief to your Majesty.” But the Sultan thought that no evil 
would come of him. 

That villain, accursed in both worlds, was often the subject 
of discussion between Afzal Khan and the Sultan. When 
that accursed one grew up into the flower of his youth and 
vigour, he began to addict himself to abominable licentiousness 
and to drinking wine. Not only are these things plainly 
forbidden by the sacred law, and whoever is guilty of them is 
liable to legal punishment, but, also, Sultan Mahmud had com¬ 
manded all his wazirs and great nobles to .give up the house 
of anyone guilty of either of these two ofifences to haldn, that 
is, to plundmr. Burhin having given himself up to both vices. 
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the fact was one day told to the Sultdn, who ordered that they 
should build the scoundrel into a wall. His father and 
mother went to Afzal Khan the wazir, and humbly entreated 
him, saying that they had this only son, and begged him 
to procure his pardon. The Khan went to the Sultan and 
begged him off. If he had abstained from doing so a little 
longer that villain would have been destroyed, for they had 
already built him in up to his shoulders. As Providence had 
decreed that evil should be wrought unjustly against the 
Sultan by that wicked creature, Afzal Khan, who from the 
very first day had foreseen the evil which he was eventually to 
work, and who had used all his wisdom and foresight to 
prevent that evil, still procured his release from that position. 
Afzal Khan, however, was always mistrustful of him after that 
day, and endeavoured to prevent his being with the King in 
public or private, or having any share in the King’s counsel, 
and did not allow him to be present when the King was con¬ 
sulting with his wazirs ; indeed, in order to prevent his being 
present on such occasions, he professed to be hard of hearing, 
and said to the Sultan, " I do not know whether it is from my 
great age, or if something has made me unwell, but in any 
case I cannot hear well, and if you speak low I cannot perfectly 
catch what is said; and persons who are thus affected talk as 
they wish others to talk, and raise their voices. Wherefore, it 
is better that when the Sultan’s affairs are under discussion 
that person should not be present, for I believe he will make 
secrets public and do mischief.’’ From thenceforth he was 
generally employed on business at a distance from the Sultan. 
Nevertheless, there was not any proposal of which that rebel at 
heart and follower of Satan did not know. At last one day 
the Sultdn said, “ My ancestors, when they had reduced the 
entire kingdom of Gujarat into their possession, wrested the 
forts of Chdmpanir and Junahgarh from the infidels. I wish 
you would consider what amount of troops and what treasure 
ought to be kept in Champanir.” That villain happened to be 
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present, and made use of this utterance of the Sultan for his 
purposes. 

Burhan contracted a great intimacy with a lad, a profes¬ 
sional singer, and always kept him with him. One day the 
Sultan went out hunting with his ladies in the Deer Park at 
Mahmudabad, and that villain, in the Sultanas absence, went 
with that lad and unlawful driuk, and, sitting under a tree, 
began to enjoy himself without the least idea that the Sultan 
would come that way. It so happened that the Sultan loosed 
his hawks after a bird which flew in that direction, and the 
Sultan, pursuing it, suddenly came upon that villain and saw 
him with his own eyes. He said, “ You evil-doer, I did not 
believe what men told me of you, but now I have beheld with 
ray own eyes, and, please God, you shall be punished for this.” 
Having said this, the Sultan went on in pursuit of the bird. 
That villain, who had once before incurred the Sultan’s 
wrath, felt that tliis time his life would be in danger. He said', 
“ It is better to be l)eforehand, and, before the Sultan can take 
measures about this, I had better take measures against him.” 
That wicked man had gained such influence and position with 
the Sultan, that all the Sultan’s eatables and drinkables, and 
the Sultan's narcotics were sealed with his seal. The morning 
following the afternoon on which the Sultan had discovered 
him in that disgraceful condition and had reviled him, was the 
12th day of Rabi’-ul-awal, the Prophet’s birthday, when the 
Sultan entertained all the learned and holy men of the city. 
From the 11th, on which day the Sultan came upon him while 
hunting, he said nothing on the subject, but was employed all 
day in waiting on the assemblage, as has been already 
described. After it was over and the guests had been dis¬ 
missed, the Sultan went to his private room. That villain 
(Burhan) was in waiting there. The Sultan called for a 
narcotic. Burhan went and ^poisoned some and brought it 
together with a goblet of poisoned water. The Sultan ate 
some of the poisoned ma‘jvn, and drank some poisoned water 
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after it, and then laid down to sleep. After a brief lapse of 
time the Sultdn felt rery ill. When he was a little better, he 
said, " You villain, what kind of narcotic was that which you 
gave me to eat ? ” That villain came forward, and said : 
“Your Majesty has been continually standing for the last ten 
days, and unduly fatiguing yourself, and your brain is con¬ 
fused ; but it is nothing; take a little more ma’jun and go to 
sleep.” The Sultan did as that villain suggested; he took 
some more ma'jun and composed himself to sleep, never again 
to wake till the Day of Resurrection. When that bad man 
perceived that the Sultan was asleep, he took his dagger and 
stabbed the Sultan in the throat so that he died. And thus 
this villain became accursed both in this world and in the next. 

When he hatched this wicked design in his brain, that 
villain proposed to raise himself to the throne of Gujarit. 
He therefore, that very same night, despatched several 
of the nobles and wazirs, who were the pillars of the 
State, to the realms of death together with the Sultan. It 
was managed thus:—Some days previously the Sultan had 
been discussing with these nobles the subject of the defences 
of the fort of Champinir. Burhan made use of this dis¬ 
cussion as a blind. He first looked about him for some body 
of men on whom he could rely. The late Sultan Mahmud 
had got together a body of men who were called Bdgh-mdr, 
that is, “ Tiger-slayers.^’ They amounted to about twelve 
hundred in number, and were under the personal orders of 
the Sultan, and had nothing to do with any of the wazirs. 
Bnrhdn sent for the leaders of these men, and concealed them 
in a small ante-chamber, and told them that it was the Sultan’s 
order that whosoever came into that ante-chamber, high or 
low, they were to kill him, and on no account to let him get 
away and escape. He then sent someone to fetch A’saf Khan, 
the chief of the wazirs, a man whose judgment and experience 
were such that if Joseph the son of Barachia had been living 
in his time, even he would have sought instruction from him. 

29 
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Burhan told the man to give this message: “ The King says 
that some time ago I said I would discuss with you the 
garrisoning of the fort of Champamr. I have to-night col¬ 
lected all the nobles and wazlrs; we only wait for your 
arrival. Come as quickly as possible, that the affair may at 
once be put into shape.” 

A'saf Kh^n, when he heard this message, at once got up 
and went off by himself. When he arrived at the darbdr, 
that accursed scoundrel, running up, saluted him, saying, 
“ The King and all the nobles have arrived, but desire your 
advice; they have just gone through that ante-chamber.” 
When the Khan entered the ante-chamber, he saw the band 
of men who were sitting there; but, believing that accursed 
one to be honest, he went in among them, and three of them 
got up and cut the Khdn to pieces. In the same fashion 
twelve (other) nobles of name, and great ministers—such that 
if one of them had lived, the kingdom would never have passed 
out of the hands of the GujarMs—in that same assembly, 
and in that same night, all perished and were destroyed. 

When Burh&n sent a man to call Afzal Khan, the latter 
said to the messenger, “ The message which you have delivered 
never came from the Sultan’s lips; the Sultan never sends for 
anyone at this hour. What you say is impossible.” The 
messenger went back and gave this reply. A second messenger 
was then sent, and told to say: “ The Sultan says your con¬ 
duct is not right; even if I have to come and fetch you myself, 
you must come; the wazirs and nobles are all assembled, and 
are waiting for you. Come quickly, that the Ch£mp4nir 
business may be settled.” When the Khan again excused 
himself, his wife pressed him, saying, “ You ought to go when 
the Sultan desires you. WKy do you delay ?He replied, 
'' You foolish woman! the words that this man speaks have a 
amell of blood about them. Whatever they may say, those 
words never came out of the Sulfrin’s mouth. If yon wish to 
be at ease about me, you should not make me go. What this 
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man says is full of deceit and treachery." His wife still urged 
him to go, but the Khdn declined. Again Burhan sent a 
messenger, saying, “ The Sultdn declares that, if you do not 
come, he will come and fetch you. You must come without 
fail: the council is waiting for you.” The Khdn still wished 
to excuse himself, but his wife still pressed him, and Shirw^n 
Khan Bhatti, whom he had brought up as a son, and had 
raised to high position and honour, came in and also urged 
him, saying that he ought to go, lest the Sultan should be 
offended. Afzal Khan said; “ I have told you that these 
messages are false and treacherous, and yet you urge me to 
go.” Then, calling for his children and dependants, he bid 
them all a last farewell, and, quickly getting into his pdlki, 
set off. When he arrived at the darbdr, that villain came 
out to meet him. There had been quite recently a slight 
coolness between the Sultdn and Afzal Kh^n, and one Malik 
Shark had been appointed to supersede Afzal Khan; never- 
theless, no business was transacted without the latter’s con¬ 
currence. Burhan, however, thought that Afzal Khan might 
possibly be not altogether loyal to the Sultan; so he met him 
and, speaking in a fawning manner, said: “ God has removed 
your enemy. If you will take me by the hand, the whole of 
Gujarat will be yours, without a rival.” As soon as Afzal 
Khan heard this, he cried out: “ Thou villainous bastard! 
what dost thou mean ? There is a savour of blood in your 
words. Be quick, thou accursed one! and show me my 
master.” Burhan replied: “Khan Jiu, you are always un¬ 
justly suspecting me of evil. What have I done to your 
master? He is sitting in yonder building, with the nobles 
and ministers.” The generous Kh4n, whose suspicions were 
relieved, entered the ante-chamber, and the accursed crew at 
once killed him. 

After this the villain, being at ease and no longer in fear 
on the Sultdn’s account, sent for that band of murderers and 
broke open the Sultan’s jewel-chamber, which was close at 

29 * 
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hand. He put on his ovn neck a valuable necklace which 
belonged to the Sultdn, and assumed the dress and pomp of 
royalty, and distributed among his followers lapfuls of jewels, 
and divided the Sultkn’s Arab horses among them, and said 
to them, “ I make you all nobles. We will give up to plunder 
the houses of all who are not on our side; aud in the morning 
I will collect all the saids and learned men, and will ascend 
the throne, and have the khutbah read and coins struck in my 
name.” When about three gharis of the night remained, they 
issued forth from the Sultan’s jewel-chamber by a wicket.* 

Shirwan Khdn Bhatti, who had confidently advised Afzal 
Khdn to go, awaited, with his wife and family, the Khdn’s 
return. When day began to dawn, he came out to discover 
what had happened. As he got to the end of a street in the 
bdzdr, a cry arose of “ The Sultan,” and he supposed that the 
Sultdn was coming, so he dismoimtedf to make his obeisance. 
That villain called out in a loud voice: “ Shirwfin Khfin 
Bhatti, why are you on foot ? The appointments and the title 
of Afzal Khdn are bestowed on you.” Shirwan Khan at once 
understood what had occurred. He desired to get near 
Burhan, but the men who were round about would not allow 
it, till Burh&n himself said, " Let Shirwan Eihan come near; 
he is on my side, and desires to pay his obeisance.” The 
moment he heard that base one’s words, Shirwan Khdn’s anger* 
blazed up, and when he got near he made his horse curvet, j; 
and struck that villain such a blow across the loins with his 
sword that he was cut in two, and fell ofE his horse to the 
ground. Of the tiger-band who accompanied him, some fled 
and, taking their wives and children, made off'.§ All dispersed, 
but some were sent after that evil one to Hell. 

* In another part it is said that he ordered all the prisoners to be 
released. 

t To dismonnt when a snperior passes, or even an eqnal, is a mark of 
coortesy. 

X Perhaps better, “ made his horse perform a demi-volt.” 

§ In another place it is said that almost immediately, and while Barhan 
was yet in the treasury, some of those who were with him lost heart and 
abandoned him. 
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There was a great tumult and uproar in the city, but nobody 
yet knew what the night had brought forth till it was broad 
daylight. Then Shirwan Khan, with a number of the elder 
and more important nobles, assembled at I’tim^d Khan’s house, 
and thence went all together to the Palace. In the first place 
they took possession of the treasiiry, and placed a trustworthy 
person in charge of it. Thence they proceeded to the private 
apartments of the Sultin ; and when they saw him lying dead, 
all present burst into sobs and tears. From thence they went 
on to the ante-chamber, where they found the corpses of all 
the wazira and nobles. Finally, they buried the Sultdn in the 
mausoleum of Sultan Mahmud Bigarha, which is opposite that 
of Shekh Ahmad Khattu. These events took place in the city 
of Mahmudabad, on the eve of the 13th of Babi’>ul-awal, 
A.H. 961. The Sultan was ten years old when he ascended 
the throne; he had reigned nearly eighteen years, and was 
in his twenty-eighth year when he was murdered. The date 
of his death is to be found in the words, HaMk b'il Shahddat. 

When Burhan sent for I’timad Khan, the latter was pre¬ 
vented from going by the sagacity and foresight of his wazir, 
Wajih-ul-Mulk, who, because it was imlikely that the Sultan 
should send at that time of night, felt sure there was some¬ 
thing wrong, and would not let him go. On this account 
♦ some contemptible persons have supposed that I’timad Khan 
was possibly an accomplice in these atrocious acts. 

The Sultan being dead, and his nobles and wazirs having 
shared the same fate, there was no one to look to the peace of 
the country or the people except Said Mubfirak. He had a 
number of Arabs in his service, brave men and well disciplined, 
but the greater part of his forces consisted of Bukbdriah 
Saids his kinsmen. Besides the sdids there were the FuMdis, 
whose leaders were Musa Khan and Shir Khan. Said 
Mub&rak was beyond description attached to them; they 
were his disciples, and they were afterwards advanced by 
him to high honour and power. Moreover, there were other 
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AfgMns of the Lodi and SMrw^ni tribes, all very valiant 
men. 

Among the shekh-zddahs who were connected with the Said 
was the writer’s father, Sh4kh Muhamad by name, but gene¬ 
rally called Shekh Manjhu, who was the manager of the Said’s 
worldly busioess, and had the general superintendence of his 
affairs. In short, there were in the Said’s service men of 
every sort and class. There were ten thousand of them who, 
if the enemy had been a mountain of fire, would have crossed 
swords with him. Besides these were the servants of I’timad 
Khd,n, on whom, at the Sultdn’s death, the business of wazir 
had devolved on account of his position and experience; also 
Tmad-ul-Mulk Kumi, with his band of well-equipped men of 
Rum; 'Ulugh Khan the Abyssinian, and Malik Shark Gujarati; 
and, lastly, Ikhtidr-ul-Mulk, of the Sultan’s Khdsiah-kheh, 
all of whom the Said had collected together, and had exhorted 
in the first place to put aside mutual feuds and jealousy, and 
to concert together measures regarding the government. They 
asked I’timM Khan, who was acquainted with all the late 
Sultan’s domestic affairs, whether the Sultan had left any son; 
that, if so, they might raise him to the throne and to the 
government of his inheritance; and, if not, whether any of 
the Sultan’s wives were expecting a child, for if so they would 
wait till the child’s birth before deciding on any arrangements 
regarding the kingdom, in case the child might prove a son. 
I’timM Khan said No; the Sult&n had not left any son, nor 
were any of his wives expecting a child. As I’tim^id Khan 
was well acquainted with the Suite’s affairs, and thus denied 
that he had or could have a direct heir, they then asked him 
if there was any relative of the late Sultdn who was fit to 
succeed to the throne, whom they might select. I’timad Khan 
replied that there was a relative of the SultAn at Ahmad&bM, 
whose name was Ahmad Eih&n; they might send for him. 
Accordingly they sent Bezi-nl-Mnlk to fetch the boy. 
Rera-ul-Mulk got in a cart with very fast horses, and, it is 
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said, reached Ahmadabad in four gharis. When he came to 
Ahmad Khan’s house, Ahmad Khan was standing at a grain- 
dealer’s shop close by his own door, and was bringing away in 
the skirt of his dress some grain which he had bought for his 
pigeons. Rezi-ul-Mulk recognised him, got out of the cart, 
carried him off, and placing him in the cart, and turning it 
round, drove off to Mahmuddbad. The Khan’s nurse cried 
out and wept, and made a disturbance, saying: “ What is 
this ? Where are you going to take him ? ” Rezi-ul-Mulk 
called out: “ I am going to take him to a place where all the 
world will to-morrow crowd round his house, and where he 
wiU not find one friend.” * 


* Thi* last sentsnce is variously given in the different texts. 
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A'bttddn jdgirddrs, 10 and n. 

A'bd Khdn, son of Svdtan Mahmud Bf- 
garha, poisoned by his father’s 
order, 239. 

’Abdaltdh Jmgdl, Shdkh, his shrine 
near Dhar, 231 and n. 

Abd-ul-Kddir, Kdzi, envoy from Em¬ 
peror Hnmdiifn to Sultan Bahadar, 
376, 378. 

’Abd-ul-Karim, entitled I’timSd Khan, 
Mahmtid in.’s confidence in him. 
437; escapes the snare of Burhan, 
453 ; becomes grand wazir, 454. 

’Abd-ul-Latif, son of Malik Mahmud 
Koreishf, entitled Dawar-nl-Mulk, 

231 and n.; attempt on his life, 
231; his intimacy with Shah ’A'lam, 

232 and n.; his success at Amrun, 
232; his death, 233; his probity, 
232. 

Aid-ul-Jfuf/t, brother of ’Ai'n-ul-Mulk, 
killed in battle, 249. 

Ahhi Mandan, ancestor of Sadharan 
(5'.ii.),68. 

Abhu, son of Ajhdar-ul-Mulk, is made 
Ajhdar Khan, 330. 

Abhu, hills of, probably=Abu (?.».), 
47 and n. 

Abu (Abhu), hills of, situation of, 47 
and n.; skirmish with insurgents at 
(A.D. 1346), 47 and n.; Sultan Kutb- 
ud-din sends a force against fort of 
(^D. 1456), 149 and n.; restored^ to 
Ehatia Dedrah (a.d. 1457), 151; 
Bajah of Sirohf plunders merchants 
at (a.d. 1482), 217 and n. 

Abu Bakr, son of Firdz Shah, placed 
on throne of Debit (a.d. 1389), 68, 
73; struggle for the throne between 
him and Snltin Mnhamad, 73; his 


Abu Bakr —cent. 

army revolts, and betrays him, 73 ; 
dies in prison (a.d. 1390), 58, 7K 

Abu-l-Fazl, his enormous appetite, 
162(1. 

Abu Jiu Gujarati, made Nasir-ul- 
Mulk (A.D. 1645), 437. 

Abu Jiu Tdnk, sent to stop the dis¬ 
courteous letter to Humdiun, 381; 
becomes Wajih-ul-Mulk, 381. 

.46k Rab Khdn, brother of Nasi'r-nl- 
Mulk (A.D. 1545), 429. 

A'dam Afghan, defeated by rebels 
against Sult^ Ahmad (a.d. 1410), 
88 and n., 96n. 

A'dam Bhikan BuUmdn Afghan, con¬ 
spires against Sultan Ahmad (a.d. 
1413), 96n. 

Adhrdmah, for Aramah (j.v.), 196n. 

'A'dil Khdn, Rajah of A'sir and Bur- 
banpiir, invading dependencies of 
Gujarat, is repelled by Zafar Khan 
(a.d. 1394), 76 and n. 

A'dilKhdnFdruki I., son of Mubarak, 
his pedigree,'222n.; Sultan Mahmud 
Bigarha’s campaign against (a.d. 
1499), 221 and n. ; dies without a 
son (cir. 1501), 222n., 223. 

'A'dil Khdn Fdruki II., title assumed 
by ’A'lam Khan (g.v.j, 222n., 225; 
estabUshed in government of A'sfr 
and Burhanpur, 222n., 225n.; also 
entitled ’Azim Hnmaiun, 225».; 
marries Rajf Rukiah, daughter of 
Prince Khalil Khan, 226n., 300, 
340; supported by Sultan Mahmud 
Bigarha, 223, 226n.; visits Sultdn 
Muzafiar II. at Mdr Imli, 245; sent 
against Band of Chitdr (A.D. 1518), 
258, 259(1.; engaged in the Malwah 
campaign, 263; returns to A'sir, 263. 

'A'dil Khdn, pretender to the throne 
of A' BIT, 223 and n., 224(i 
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A'dil Khan Bijdpuri, submits to 
Snlt^ Bahadar, 342. 

’A'dil Shah, tauirts Burhan Nizam 
Shah, 355 r. 

A'dil Shah Btjdpwri, pays tribute to 
Gujarat, 19. 

'A'dil Shdh Bxtrhdnpuri. See A'dil 
Khan 11. 

'Adtpur, Sultan Bahadar at, 357 and'n. 

Afghan, Malik, brother of Malik I'l 
Afghan, placed on throne hy rebels, 
49; styles himself Sultan Nasir-ud- 
dfn, 50 and n.; defeated, retires to 
Dharagir, 50; abdicates in favour 
of Hasan Oangu, 53n. 

Afghans, rebel at Dedgir, a.d. 1346, 
49; are defeated by Sultan Mu- 
hamad, 50 and n.; Babar’s battle 
with, Jl.d. 1526, 327n.; refugees 
from Hnmaiiin received by Sultan 
Bahadar, a.d. 1531, 347 and n.; at 
siege of Chitdr, a.d. 1533, 371; of 
the Lddf and Shirwani tribes in 
Gujarat, a.d. 1553, 454. 

Aftdb-chi, ojGSce of, 287n.; mishap to 
Sultan Muzaffar H,, 287; Sultan 
Bahadar’s treatment of, 288. 

Afzal Khdn Banidni, wazir of Ba- 
h&dar, his jealousy of Malik Jfd, 
401; goes into retirement, 401; at 
storming of Chdmpamr, 419; at 
the promotion of Jarji, 423; leaves 
his seclusion and joins Mahmud 
HI., 402, 429, 433; forebodes evil 
from Borhdn, 446; but intercedes 
for him, 447; Malik Shark appointed 
to supersede him, 451; is offered 
the kingdom by Burhan, and killed, 
450, 451; his sagacity, Wl. 

Aga<}aim {Agdsai or Agasiny-=iKg&ai 
(q.v.), 18b. 

Agdht=Xgasi (^q-v.'), 219. 

A'gar (==Agru), north-west of Sarang- 
pnr, Sulttin B^adar at, 368 and n. 

Agasai=Ag^i {q.v.'), 18n. 

Agdsi, port of tihe Europeans, tribu¬ 
tary to Gujarat, 18 andn.; Gujarati 
army at Car. 1490), 219. 

Agdsin=A^&si (q.v.), 18n. 

A'grah, Ibrahim Lddi accedes to 
throne at, 255; Zaxaaa Mirza im¬ 
prisoned at, 374. 

A^ =A'gar (q.v.). 

Ahmad, Sultan, son of Muhamad Shah, 
and grandson of Muzaffar Shfth, bom 
1391,125 (see Ahmad Khan); ascends 
the throne of Gujarat (a.s. 1410), 
61, 87b., 88; Mddud raises revolt 
against, 88 and b. ; assumes title of 
N4sir-nd-dih, 88b.; suppresses re- 


Ahmad, Sultan —cont. 

hellion, 89; plans destruction of 
A'sa Bhil, 89 and n.; founds the 
city of Ahmadabad,90 and n., 91b. ; 
his expedition against I'dar, 93; be¬ 
sieges rebels in Mdrasah, 94; Sultan 
Hoshang makes war upon, 96; his 
efforts for the spread of Islam, 97; 
his campaign against Girnar, 98; 
expedition to Sdrath, 181; takes 
fort of Jiinahgarh, 98, 184; his 
expedition against temple of Sidh- 
piir, 98 and n. ; campaigning in 
Nagdr, lOOn.; repels invasion of 
Sultanpiir by Nasir Khan, 99, lOOn.; 
reduces Batndl (now Tambdl), 100b.; 
confederation formed' against him, 
100 and n.; checks Sultan Hoshang’s 
attempt on Gujarat, 101; suppresses 
Nasfr Khan’s rebeUion at Thalnfr, 
101, 102; his punitive expedition 
against Malwah, 99,102-104; takes 
Sdnkherah, and establishes Islam 
there, 104 and n.; makes peace with 
Hoshang at Dhar; 105 ; lays waste 
ChSmpanfr, 105; expedition against 
JhSlawar; 106n.; builds fort at 

Janffr (a,d. 1420), 105; builds town 
of Dhamdd, 105; repairs fort of 
Kareth, and calls it Sultandbid, 
105; punishes the inffdels of Kdn- 
tdra, 105n.; builds another masjid 
at Sdnkherah, 105 and n.; besieges 
Mahesar, 106; besieges Bajah of 
Jhalawar, 106n.; besieges Mandii, 
106 and n., 107 ; occupies Ujain, 
106 and n.; retires on Sarangpur, 
and grants peace to Hoshang, 107 
and n. ; is attacked at night by Ho¬ 
shang, 107n., 108; defeats Hoshang, 
but is wounded, 109; again defeats 
Sultan Hoshang in battle, 110 and 
n. ; campaign against I'dar, 110 and 
B.; bnUds .\hmadnagar on the Hat- 
matf, 110b., Ill; campaign against 
I'dar and Bijanagar, llln.; builds 
ma^id in I’dar, 112n.; assists Firdz 
Bahmanf of the Dakhin,114 and n,; 
expedition to Nandarbar against 
Kanha and the Dakhinis, 116,125n.; 
expedition against Malik-ut-Tujjar 
in Mahaim, 116,125n.; goes to the 
assistance of Muhamad Khan at 
Nandarbar, 118 and b. ; marches to 
relief of Tambdl, 119,125n.; orders 
rebuilding of fort of Thahur, 119; 
campaigns in Mewar, Nagdr, and 
Edliwi^ah, 120, 12^.; decoys 
idol-temples at Sidhpdr and at Gfl- 
wird, ISO and n.; visits the Rathdr 
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Ahmad, SttUdn —cont. 
country, 121; establishes military 
posts in the Mawas districts, 121; 
invades Malwah in support of 
Ma’sud Khan, 122, 125n.; besieges 
Mandii, 122; gets possession of 
Sarangpiir, 123; fails to reinstate 
Ma’siid Khan in Malwah, 125n.; dies 
at Ahmadabad, a.d. 1442, 125 and 
n. ; his character, 126, 127n.; as 
disciple of Sh^kh Kukn-ud-di'n and 
friend of Shekh Ahmad Khattu, 
126 ; story of him and Malik Farid, 
103; remuneration of his soldiery, 
112; system of financial officers, 
113; state of Gujarat in his time, 99n. 

Ahmad II., Saltan, anarchy preceding 
his accession, 60. 

Ahmad Aidz, co-regent for Sultan Mu- 
hamad (a.d. 1346), 46; called from 
Dehlf to Dedgi'r, 54. 

Ahmad Aidz accompanies expedition 
against Dakhims (a.d. 1430), 115. 

Ahmad Bahmani, Sultan of the Dakhiu, 
sends presents to Sultan Ahmad of 
Gujarat (a.d. 1422), 114 and n.; as¬ 
sists Malik-ut-Tujjar, in Mahai'm 
against Gujaritfs, 117 ; attacks the 
country of Baglanah, 118, 125n. ; 
besieges fort of Tambdl, 118-20, 
125n.; battle with Sultan Ahmad 
Gujarati near Tambdl, 119, 125b. 

Ahmad Bhakari, descendant of Shah 
’Alam bin Kntb-ul-Kutab, 310. 

Ahmad Ganjbakhsh, Shdkh, called Ah¬ 
mad Ehattii (?.!'.), 90n. 

Ahmad Jaldir, Sultan, files before 
Timur, 377 and n. 

Ahmad, Kdzi, his part in founding Ah- j 
madabad, 90; dies at Pattan (ad. 
1436), 91n. 

Ahmad Khan, son of Tatar Khan, bom 
AD. 1391, 74; appointed suc¬ 
cessor to Zafar Khan, 83; sent 
against Musa Khan in Malwah, 85 
and B. ; sent against Kdlis of 
Asawal, 86; poisons Sultan Mu- 
zaffar, 87 and b. ; succeeds to the 
throne (a.d. 1410), 87n., 88. iSee 
Ahmad, Sultan. 

Ahmad Khan, son of Sultan Mahmud 
Bigarha, nicknamed Khudawaud 
KbaTi ’s Ahmad Shdh, 239 and B. ; 
plot to set him on the throne (a.d. 
1480), 201 and b., 202. 

Ahmad Kkdn, son of Sultan Hoshang 
of Malwah, poisoned by Malik 
Mo’ghis in Islamabad, 122. 

Ahmad Khdn, his son Ghdzi Khan 
(j.r.), 334. 


Ahmad Khdn, relative of Mahmud III., 
454; brought to the nobles at Mah- 
mudabad, 455. 

Ahmad Khdn Bhairi, founder of Nizam 
Shahf dynasty, attacks Malik Ash- 
raf at Daulat5bad; is repulsed by 
Gujarati army; makes treaty with 
Saltan Mahmud Bigarha ; gets pos¬ 
session of Daulat^bad, 221n.; sup¬ 
ports ’A'lam Khan, the pretender 
to throne of A'sir, 224 and n., 
226n. 

Ahmad Khdn Tdhi, a connection of 
Mnzatfar II., beaten to death by 
Malik Kobf, 296. 

Ahmad Khattu, Shdkh, called also 
Ahmad Ganjbakhsh, his famous 
career, 90n.; story of him and Sul¬ 
tan Muhamad, 82; his part in found¬ 
ing of Ahmadabad, 90, 91n.; Sultan 
Ahmad’s friendship with, 126 ; his 
stipend, 131; he dies a.d. 1445,91n., 
130; his tomb at Sarkh^j, 91n., 166, 
199, 281, 453 ; Sultan Mahmud Bi- 
garha visits his tomb, 227 ; appears 
in vision to Sultan Muzaffar tt and 
She'kh Ji'ii, 298-9. 

Ahmad Ld Chin, noble of the Court 
of Dehlf, 49n. 

Ahmad, Malik, son cf Hisam-nl-Mulk 
Bhandm, joins rebellion against 
Sultan Ahmad (a.d. 1410), 88. 

Ahmad, Malik, ’Aziz-ul-Mulk, at the 
siege of Morasah (a.d. 1411), 94. 

Ahmad, Mulla, his part in founding of 
Ahmadabad, 90 ; died at Pattan (a.d. 
1436), 91n. 

Ahmad Sharf, Malik, court chamber- 
lain, killed in fort of Sultanpur 
(AD. 1416), 102. 

Ahmad, Shdkh (or Malik), his part in 
founding of Ahmadabad, 90; his 
prediction fulfilled, 110; his burial- 
place, 91n. 

Ahmad Sher Malik, conspires against 
Sultan Ahmad (ad. 1413), 96. 

Ahmad Wall, indebted to Khalf Hasan, 
116«. 

Ahmaddbdd, a sarkar of Gujarat, 7, 21. 
state of, in the reign of Emperor 
Akbar, 21. 

Ahmaddbdd, capital of Gujarat, 20; 
founding of, by Sultan Ahmad, 90 
and B., 91n.; its beauty, 91; Em¬ 
peror Aurangzib’s opinion of, 91n.; 
early buildings of, 91n.; built of 
hard stone, 19 and n.; marble used 
at, brought from Ajmir, 38; details 
of the great mayid at, 92 and n.; 
masiid of Taj Khan Salar near J - 
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Ahmaddbdd —cont. 
m^Ip^ah gate, 240; Saltan Entb- 
nd-mn’s hidings at, 147 and n.; 
great dome bnilt by Daria Khan, 
228; its walls extended by Snltdn 
Mahmiid Bfgarba, 91n.; the Bagh 
Shal)4n, 236 and n. ; Edltipiirah 
gate of, 328; Jamdlpdrah gate of, 
426, 428 and n.; the Bangptir hdzdr 
in, 429; taxes and dnes from city of, 
7, 9n.; paper of, 4; Shekh Ahimd 
Oanjbakhsh settles in, 91n.; Saltan 
Mahmdd Bigarha’s retnm to, 200; 
inhabitants of, oppose Daria Ehan, 
418n., 419; in the hands of the 
Moghals, 392,393n.; Moghals driven 
from (a.d. 16^), 393; Saltan Ahmad 
boned in Manik Ohdk, 125n.; Saltan 
Mohamad buried in Manik Ghdk, 
131; Saltan Mnzaffar IL buried at, 
281; Bad Mandalik buried near 
Ealdpdrah* gate of, 190n.; tomb of 
Banf Bdp Manjarf in Manik Ghdk, 
239; tomb of Bani Firdf near the 
Asroriah gate, 239. 

Ahmadnagar, a parganah of Gujarit, 
revenue of, 10. 

Ahmadnagar, on the Hatmatf, built by 
Sultan A^ad (a.d. 1427), 110»., 
Ill; Malik Hasan in charge of, 
112n.; Sultan Mahmdd Bigarha at, 
179; Nizam-ul-Mulk retreats to, 
before Band Sanka, 266; battle 
near, between Mubdriz-ul-Mulfc and 
Bdna Sankd, 268; sacked by Bdna 
Sdnkd, 269; Bahddar Ehan desires 
to avenge, 304 ; the town destroyed 
by Sultdn Bahddar (a.d. 1530), 
345. 

Ahmadnagar Kings, title of ‘ Shdh ’ 
bestowed by Smtdn Bahadar (a.d. 
1532), 354, 355n. 

A^an<i6d<f = Enlbargab (y.n.), 114«. 

Aidz Sultani, Malik, originally a slave, 
attains to great power and wealth, 
233 and n.; at storming of Gham- 
panfr (a.». 1484), 210, 236n.; his 
victory over Europeans at Ghewal, 
222 and n., 236n.; becomes Governor 
of Sdrath, 271; undertakes cam- 
pai^ against BAbA Sdnkd, 234,271; 
besieges Mandisdr, 235, 273 and n .; 
disaffection of the amirs with him, 
273 and n., 274; comes to terms with 
Band Sdnkd, 273 and n.; retires on 
Ehfljipur, ^4n.; in disgrace, 276; 
dies A.D. 1523, 2^ and n., 275; his 
works at Did, 233; towns belonging 
to him, 17; bis magnificence, 19 
and n. ; his ostentatious hospitality. 


Aids Sultdnt, Matik—eorA. 

234; his three sons, 236,336 andn.; 
his son Is,hdk succeeds to his man- 
sab, 276; bis son Malik Toghan 
(g.v.), 347. 

'Ain, Malik, supports Sultdn Mahmdd 
Bfgarha, 164. 

'Ain, Malik, Irndd-ul-Mulk, built ’Afn- 
pdrah, 237; his tomb there, 237. 

'Ain-ul-Mulk, title of Malik Bajab 
99, lOOn. 

'Ain-m-Mulk, Malik, jagirddr of subah 
of Pattan, 270 ; defeated by Bdjah 
of I'dar, 249; in confederacy with 
Nizdm-ul-Mulk, 340; defeated at 

• Burhdnpdr (a.d. 1530), 345. 

'Ain-ul-Mulk Mult&ni, suppressed dis¬ 
order in Gujarat, 40. 

'Ainpurah, suburb of Ahmaddbad, 
bnilt ^ Malik 'Ain, 237 and n. 

Ajhdar Khan, Abhn so entitled, 330. 

Ajhdar-ul-Mulk, Malik Saranddz so 
entitled, 329. 

Aji Pal, Solankhi ruler of Gujardt, 
27. 

AjmiT, called Ddr-ul-Khair, or home 
of goodness, 373; marble used in 
G^'ardt brought from, 38; tomb of 
Ehwdjah Mu’fn-ud-dfn at, 77 and ».; 
Sultan Bahadur’s expedition against, 
373; held by Malik Shamshfr-ul: 
Mnlk, 393; sarkdrs of Jodhpur, 
Jdlor, and Nagor united to, 20. 

Ajodhan, Sultdn Firoz passes, 57. 

A'kd Arslan, a Turk from Balkh, and 
slave of Mahmud HI., made Imdd- 
ul-Mnlk, 438. 

A'kd, Muhamad, commander of the 
fleet, defends Did, 337. 

Akbar, Emperor, extent and statistics 
of Gujardt after the conquest of, 
5n., 20, 22; re-arranges sarkdrs of 
Gujardt, 20, 21; a Malik 'Ambar 
rebels against, 2in. 

Alaf Khan, son of ’Ala-ud-din bin 
Suhrdb, governor of Mdrasah, his 
revolt against Sultdn Mahmud Bf¬ 
garha ; is forgiven and restored; 
murders his ndii, Arz Begi; bis end 
(cir. 1496), 220n.; hie son Baha-nl- 
Mnlk (j.r.), 179. 

Alaf Khan, brings reinforcements for 
Sultdn Bahddar, 362 and n.; at siege 
of Chftor, 371; entertained by 
Daria Ehdn, 411; in battle at 
Dahdr, 417; at taking of Mandd, 
351, 353; bis sister’s son Edlan 
Eh^ (g.vX 358. 

Alaf Khan Bhukid, built a mamid near 
Dhdlkah, 228, 237. 
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Alahdad Mutawakil, Sh€kh, of the 
Shatari sect, in reign of Mahmiid 
in.,441. 

'A'latn Khan the pretender, flees with 
NizSm-nl-Mulk to the Dakhin, 224 
and n.; farther intrigues in his sup¬ 
port, 225n. 

'A'lam Khan, a Malwah noble, joins 
Snltan Bahadar, 351 and n. 

'Alam Khan, a mighty hunter (a.d. 
1531), 348. 

’’A'lam Khan Fdriki, killed at siege of 
Jflnahgarh (a-d. 1470), 188. 

’A'lam Khan Fdruki, son of Hasan 
Khan, his genealogy, 222n.; sup¬ 
ported on the throne of A'sir by 
Saltan Mahmud Bigarha, 222, 223; 
becomes ’A'dil Khan Fardki II.(g'.v.), 
222n. 

A'lam Khan Lddi (I.), son of Bahldl 
Lodi, 366b. ; he takes refuge in Gu¬ 
jarat, 276 and n.; assumes the title 
of Sultan ’Ala-ud-din, and seeks to 
dethrone Ibrahim Lodi, 277; de¬ 
feated, flees to Babar at Kabul, 
277 ; in rebellion at Jdnpiir, 276n.; 
takes refuge with Bahadar Bh^ of 
Gujarat, 276n.; becomes a cause of 
hostility between the Emperor Hu- 
maiiin and Sultan Bahadar, 376 ; in 
battle at Dahur, 418; executed by 
Mahmud HI. at the instigation of 
Jarji (ctr. 1543-4), 277n., 421; sum¬ 
mary of his career, 276b. ; his son 
Tatar Khan in Gujarat, 276n. 

’A'lam Khdn Lddi, Sultan (II.), relative 
of Sultan Sikandar, 366n.; adopted 
by Xizam ’All Khalifah, 367; is 
rier of Kalpi under Babar, and re¬ 
volts against Emperor Humaiun, 
367 and n.; defeated, he takes refuge 
with Sultan Bahadar Gujarati, 367 
and n.; territories granted to, 366; 
has management of palace of Mah¬ 
mud HI., 411; surrenders Mandii 
to Humaiun, 366n., 388; his death, 
(A.D. 1536), 366b., 388 

’A'lam Khdn (HL), Safdar Khan so en¬ 
titled, 329 : entertained by Daria 
Kh^, 411 ; vows vengeance on him, 
413; gets Saltan Mahmud HI. out 
of the power of Daria Khan, 416 ; 
battle with Daria Khan at Dahdr, 
417, 418b.; orders Daria Khmi’s 
house to be plundered, 418». ; with 
fresh troops inarches on Ahmad- 
dbid, 419 ; appointed atmr-ul-umrd, 
and commander-in-chief, 420 ; ’ImM- 
nl-Mulk Malik Jiii restored by his 
influence, 420 ; in conspiracy against 


'A'lam Khdn (HL)—eont. 

Jarji, 422; takes charge of Mah¬ 
mud m, 423; plundered, by order 
of Mahmud HI. (a.i>. 1545), 427; 
escapes with his life, 428; his family 
fall into the hands of Mahmiid HI. 
(A.D. 1545), 431; he secretly gets his 
son Safdar Khan away from Said 
Mubarak, 432; in exile at Pithipiir, 
seeks aid of Daria Khan, 429; claims 
hospitality of Alp Khan, 430; as¬ 
sisted by’Imad-ul-Mulk, 431; S^tan 
Mahmud HI. marches against him 
at Champam'r, 433; driven out of 
Gujarat, he joins Shir Shah of Dehli, 
436. 

’A'lam Shdh, Malik, thdnaddr of Thal- 
nir, entitled Kntb Khan, 225. 

'A'lamgir, Emperor, sarkdr of Nawa- 
nagar overrun by the Jam in his 
reign, 21. 

'A'lam-pdnah, Hazrat, Shah 'A'lam so 
called, 190. 

'Ala-ud-din, Sultan, ascends the throne 
of Dehli, A.D. 1296,37; bis conquest 
of Gujarat, 37,38n.; brought Islam to 
Gujarat, 97 ; his nephew killed in a 
revolt, 39b. ; “ New Musulman ” at¬ 
tempt against his person, 43n.; dies 
A.D. 1316, 40; his character, 37; 
story of, 35 and n., 36. 

’Ald-ud-din, Sultdn, son of Sultan Mu¬ 
hammad binFiroz Shah, succeeds to 
the throne of Dehli (a,d. 1394), 75 ; 
dies A.D. 1394, 76. 

’Ald-ud-din, Sultdn, title assumed by 
’A'lam Khan Lddi I. (g.v,), 277. 

'Ald-ud-din, Malik, son of Suhrab, 
entitled ’Ala-ul-Mulk, governor of 
Sultanpiir, 135, 143n., 179, 190 b. ; 
evasively swears allegiancp to Mah¬ 
miid Klhilji, 135 ; taken into favour 
and service of Mahmud Khilji, 136 
and B.; leaving Mahmiid Khilji, he 
joins Sultan Kutb-ud-din, 143 ; con 
ducts Fateh Khan to the throne 
160. 

'Ald-ud-din, Prince, son of Sultan 
Ahmad Bahmani, defeated by Gu¬ 
jarati army near Daulatabdd, 115 
and B., 125n. 

'Ald-ul-Mutk, title given to Malik ’Ala- 
ud-din Suhrab, 143n 

'Ali, confederate in murder of Sultan 
Sikandar, 332; executed (a.d. 1526), 
333. 

'Ali Jamddr, ambassador from Sultan 
Hoshang to Sultan Ahmad, 105. 

'Ali Khdn, Rajah of Burhdnpiir, pays 
tribute to QujarSt, 19, 
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Khatdb, Shilch, disciple of Sh^h 
Bnrhan-iid-diii, Eatb-nl-Kutab, 171. 

’AU Mutaki, Shikh, of the Shatarf 
sect, in reign of Mahmud DL, 441. 

'Alt Sher, son of Ma’in-nd-din Khan 
Afghan, meets Bahadar Blhan at 
Clutdr with news, 326. 

'AU Shir, Malik, son of Kiwdm-ul- 
Mulk, at the siege of Baisin, 363-4. 

AUahtah, Malik, entitled Haabar-ul- 
Mulk, Saltan Mnzaffar IL’s kindness 
to, 284-5. 

Alp Eion=:Ulugh Khan(9.».),37 and n. 

Alp Khan, brother-in-law to Saltan 
’Ala-ud-din, by whom he was put 
to death, 39 and n. 

Alp Khan, of Malwah, Saltan Mahmud 
seeks aid from (a.d. 1407), 79 and 
n.; boilds celebrated fortress of 
Mandii, 79n.; Saltan Mnzaffar’s 
campaign against, 84 and n.; kept 
in confinement by Saltan Mnzaffar, 
84, 85; is released and restored to 
power, 85 and n.; said to hare 
poisoned his father Dilawar Khan, 
84ti. See Sultdn Hoshang. 

Alp Khan, son of Shdkha Ehatri, at 
siege of Patharf (a.d. 1530), 346; 
governor of fort of Kaniir, 368; at 
siege of Ghi'tdr, 371; killed with 
Saltan Bahadar at Divi (A.D. 1537), 
396, 397. 

A^ 0dn Khatri, entertained by Daria 
KhAn (a.o. 1543), 411; in battle at 
Dahiir, 417; in conspiracy against 
Jarji, 422; prevents suicide of Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud IIL, 423; Daria Khan 
and ’Alam Khan claim his hospi¬ 
tality, 430; his house at OklAsar, 
430. 

Alp Khan Sanjar, founded fort of 
Kareth (A.D. 1304), 105. 

Allan Bahadar, joins Sultan Mohamad, 
56. 

Alwdr, capital of Mewat, 278n. 

Ambdbdd, parqanah in Qodhrah sarkdr, 
revenue from, 14. 

’Ambar, Malik, in charge of gate of 
Daulatabad, 21 and n.; Sultan Ba- 
hddar gives him his daughter and 
the sarkdr of Danda-Bajpuri, 21. 

Ambar (or Hambar), Bad Mandaltk 
(q.vi) so-called, 193n. 

A'mi Chand Mdnik, Bai, sent to relief 
of NSgor, 149. 

Amin Khdn, hisyV^'r, 17. 

Amin Nos, Mal&, officer of Saltan 
Bahddar, 356 r., 381; destroys the 
city of Parindah, 345; his mission 
to BAisi'n, 356,357; holds Bantham- 


Amm Nos, Malik —cont. 
bor, 393; killed with Sultan Baha¬ 
dar at Dili (A.D. 1537), 396, 397. 

Amin-ul-Mulk, introduces Shdkh Si- 
raj-ud-din to Saltan Mahmdd 
Bigarha, 171-73. 

Amir Kamdl, Malik, the poet, de¬ 
scendant of Malik Sarang, 238; 
boon companion of Sultan Bahddar, 
238 ; his witticism on Jarjf, 423. 

Amirdn-i-sadah, explanation of, 43n.; 
seditious character of, 43 and n., 
44; execution of those of DhAr, 
44, 45n.; rebellions conduct of 
those of Dddgir and Gujarat, 44; 
and of those of Barddah and 
Dabhdi, 45; of Bhanij, 47; Malik 
Makbnl executes those of Bhanij, 
47; those of Dedgir, fearing 
treachery, revolt, 48, 49 and «.; 
they join rebellion at Dddgir, 49; 
they plunder MaUk Mukbil, 42, 
43n., 45 and n. 

A'mdd, parganah in Bhanij sarkdr, 
revenue from, 13. 

Amrun, Dawar-ul-Mnlk at, 232. 

Amw^h, description of people of, 1. 

Anatolia, Bdidzid Dderim ruler of,377n. 

Anddl Mul Ddd, Jtdjah, a Bdghdlah 
ruler of Guj'ardt, 36 and n. 

Angria, Gheria the port of, 18n. 

Atdial, a shepherd, at the founding of 
the city of Pattan, 25. 

A.nAaf-iedraA=Nahr-warah or Nahr- 
walah 25. 

Anhilwdrah Pattan, pathdli stone used 
in construction of, 19b. 

AnkdUah, name of a weU in Jdnah- 
garh, 183. 

Anotah (phillanthns emblica), grows 
in Sdrath, 182. 

Ansdri tribe of Tamim in Sind, 406n. 

Arabia, Gujarati paper exported to, 4. 

Arabs, ports of, tributary to Gujarat 
(16th cent.), 6. 

'Arab Khan, has charge of Mubarak 
Khan, 404. 

Ardmah, Saltan Mahmud Bigarha at, 
196; infested with snakes, 197 
and n. 

Ardm Kashmiri, author of “ Tuhfat- 
ns-Sadat,” 436. 

Arghvns, defeat Jam Firdz, King of 
Sind, 343n. 

Ari, name of a reservoir (bdoli) in 
Jdnahgarh, 183. 

’Ariz-i-Mamdlxk, office held by Fateh 

' Mnlk, 333. 

Aijun Dio, Rd/ah, a Baghdlah ruler 
of Gujarat, 36. 
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Arzdni MuUdni, Sh^kh, killed, 427. 

Arz Begi, ndtb, mordeTed by Alaf 
Ehan, 220n. 

A'sd Bhil,- founder of A'sfrgarh, 89b. ; 
Sultan Ahmad plans bis destruc¬ 
tion, 89 and n. 

Asad Khan, Malik Muzaffar so entitled, 
329. 

A'saf Khan, sent against Hisam-ud- 
dfn of Burhanpur, 224; left in Mal- 
wah, to support Mahmud Khiljf, 
263; in battle near Gragnin, 264n., 
353n.; his son killed, 264n.; officer 
of Sultan Bahadar, sent against Ba- 
gar, 346 ; in charge of Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Khiljf, a prisoner, 3.53 and n.; 
sent to Makkah with women and 
treasure of Sultan Bahadar, 437; 
made grand wazir by Mahmud IH., 
437; entrapped and killed by Bur- 
han, 450; his brother Khndawand 
Khan (q.v.), 437. 

Asdrva, part of Ahmadabad near, 
90n. 

Asdwal, its situation, 81n., 427,428 and 
n.; Taghi the rebel flees to, 61 and 
n.; Sultan Muhamad of Dehli, at, 
52; Zafar Khan retires into private 
life at, 81 and n.; Saltan Mtffiamad 
ascends throne of Gujardt at, 81 and 
fl. ; rebellion of Kdli's of, 86 ; Sultan 
Ahmad at, 89; Ahmadabdd foxmded 
near, 90 and n.; Shdkh Burhan at, 
128n. 

Ashraf, Malik, protdgd of Khwaiah 
Mahmud Gawan, assisted by Sultan 
Mahmud Bfgarha against Ahmad 
Khdn Bhairf at Daulatabad, 221n. 

A'shtah, parganah of, governed by 
Habib Khan, 253n.; given to Silhai 
Purbiah, 356; restored to Habib 
Khan, 358. 

A'sir, Nasir Khan ruler of, 99, lOOn.; 
laid waste by Muhamad Khan, 116; 
Sultan Mahmud Bfgarha at, 176n.; 
his campaign against, 221 and n.; 
’A'dil :^an Farukf H. ruler of, 
222n., 225; Mubdrak Shah retires 
into fort of, 410. See also Bur- 
hdnpiir. 

A'sirgarh, A'sd Bhil founder of, 89n. 

’Askari, Mirzd, brother of Emperor 
Humdiiin, left in charge of Ahinad- 
dbdd, 392. 

Aslak-vd-Mulk, envoy from Emperor 
Humdiun to Sultan Bahddar, 375. 

Asxiriah = Asdwal (q-v.), 427, 428 
andn. 

AtUsar, parganah in Bhanij sarkdr, 
revenue from, 13. 


Aurangzii, Emperor, land revenue of 
Gujardt under, 5n.; his opinion of 
Ahinaddbdd, 91n. 

Awdsuk Mai Rajput, holds fort of Man- 
disdr for Band Sdnkd, 273. 

’Azam Khdn, title of Sulemdn Afghdn 
(?.».), 96. 

Azdar Khdn, wrongly charged with 
murder of Kaisar Khdn, 206. 

'Azd-ul-Mulk, takes Ddud Khdn pri¬ 
soner in battle near Tambdl (a.d. 
14331, 119, 125n. 

’Azd-ul-Mulk, title of Hamid bin Is- 
ma’il, 163. 

’Azd-ul-Mulk Ahrds, sent against Ba¬ 
hddar Khan at Mdrdsah, 327 and n.; 
at Barodah, 330; joins Latif Khdn 
in rebellion, 333. 

Azhdar Khdn, Nasir-ns-Saif, at siege 
of Mdrasah (a.d. 1411), 94. 

’Azim, son of Pfr, joins Bahddar Khdn 
at Mahmiidnagar, 327. 

’Azim Humaiun, Gujardti title held by 
’A'lam Khdn son of Hasan Khdn, 
225n. 

’Aztm Humdiun, foster-brother of A'lam 
Khdn, takes his turn in charge of 
Mahmiid HL, 423, 425, 427. 

’Azim and Mu’azim, Khurdsdm's, at 
the court of Sultdn Mahmud Bi- 
garha, their works, 238. 

’Aziz, a village in Marv-un-Nahr, 
441. 

’Aziz Himar, originally a wine-seller, 
appointed governor of Mdlwah, 43 
and n.; his savage treachery to the 
amirdn-i-sadah, 43 and b., 44; is re¬ 
warded for his cruelty, 44, 45; his 
attempt to suppress revolt, 46 ; his 
end (A.D. 1346), 46. 

’Aziz-ul-Mulk, Governor of Nandar- 
bar, sent against Hisdm-ud-din of 
Burhanpur, 224. 

’Azz-nl-Mulk, his son Malik Shir (q.v. 
368. 


B. 

Bdbd Beg Jaldir, father of Shdham Beg 
Khan, in charge of Champdnir for 
Emperor Humdiun, 392. 

Bdban, Shdkh, of Surat, executed by 
Bahddar Shah, foretells the Sultan’s 
destruction, 397. 

Bdbar, Emperor, battle of Pdnipat, 
278, 319; ’A'lam Khdn causes over¬ 
throw of Lodis by, 276n., 277 
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Babar, Emperor —cont. 

Ehnsh-Eadam seeks his assistance 
against Bahfidar Khan, 318, 319n. 
battle at Sialkdt, 327n. ; battle of 
Kanwah, 262n.; besieges Chanderf, 
262n.; called Firdaus raakdni, 374. 

Bdhrias, caste of, 35n. 

Bachhu, a minstrel, his adyentnres at 
taking of Mandii by Hnmaiun, 388- 
90. 

Badah, Shikh, son of Shekh Jiii, chief 
of Bukhari Saids of Batdh, 316; 
quarrels with Sultdn Sikandar, 316. 

SacfalrsAdn,’A'lam Khan a prisoner in, 
276n. 

BdUal, for Bawar (?.v.), 179». 

Badan (or Madan), sent to hold 
Mandif for Mddini Bad, 256; his 
death (A.D. 1518), 262 and n. 

Bdddpur, town in Sdrath, 17. 

Badar ’Aid, instigates revolt in I'dar 
against Sultan Ahmad, 93 and n .; 
his treachery at Mdrasah, 94: 
killed at Mdrasah (a.D. 1411), 95. 

Badar~ji Khdn, port of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gmarat, 18. 

Badar Khatri, Malik, joins rebellion 
against Snltdn Ahmad, 88 and n. 

Badhawdn, village of, sacked by Man 
Si^h, 353. 

Badin, Malik, eldest son of Malik 
Bahd-nd-dfn, made Ikhtiar-ul-Mulk, 
207. 

Badi-«z-Zamdn, father of Mirza Mu- 
hamad Zaman (^.v.), 400. 

Badr-ad-din, Malik, entitled Mddtid- 
ul-Mulk (a.d. 1526), 329. 

Bdgar, to the east of I'dar, 265 ; Malik 
Khizr exacts tribute from Kajah of, 
192a.; Sultan Mahmud Bigarha 
levies tribute in, 220n. ; Bana Sauka 
at, 265; Bajah of, joins Bana Sanka 
in attack on Ahmadnagar, 272; his 
Cbuutry ravaged by Gujarati armies, 
272; Sultan Bahadur’s expedition 
to, 339 and n.; his second expedi¬ 
tion to, 346; conquered by Sultan 
Bahadar, 347 and n.; divided be¬ 
tween Prithi Baj and his brother 
Chaga, 348; Bajah of, accompanies 
Sultan Bahadar into Malwah, 350. 

Baghdlahs (or Waghdlahs^, hold gras 
of Jhdldwar, 16 and n .; rule in 
Gujarat, 26; transfer of sovereignty 
from Sdlankhis to, 36 and n.; list 
of rajahs, 36 and n. 

Bdgh-mdr, “ tiger-slayers,” personal 
troops of MaWiid III., 449, 452. 

Bdghpatk, its situation, 319n.; Baha- 
4sr Kh^ at, 319. 


Bagldnah, country of, near Surat, at¬ 
tacked by Sultan Ahmad Bahmanf, 
118 and n., 125n.; Bharjf zaminddr 
of, 14; pass of Khanapur near, 20. 

Bahadar Khdn, son of Muzaffar H. 
and Lakham Baf, 300; favourite of 
his grandfather Sultan Mahmiid 
Bigarha, 226; his boyish tricks, 
303; his jdgir, 301; offended with 
his father, leaves Gujarat, 277, 279, 
321; Sikandar B^an intiigues 
against, 303, 304; a disciple of, 
and favoured by, Sh^kh Jiil, 30li 
takes shelter with the Saint from 
Sikandar Khan, 303starts for 
Dehlf, 304; stays at Champanfr, . 
305; stays with Bdwal U'di Singh 
at Bansbalah, 277, 305; goes to 
I'dar, 321; visits Bdna Sdnkd at 
Ohitdr, 227, 321, 305; kills a 
nephew of Band Sanka, and is 
saved by the Band’s mother, 305, 
372; leaving Mewdt, he goes to 
Dehli, 278, 279, 321; he rescues 
prisoners from the Moghals, 278, 
321; in favour with the people, is 
suspected by Sultdn Ibrdhim, ^8, 
322; invited by nobles of Jdnpdr, 
279, 319 and n.; receives deputa¬ 
tion at Bdghpath, 319 and n. ; by 
the intervention of ghosts and 
fairies gets news of his father’s 
death, 322; and hurries to Gujardt, 
279, 320,325,328n.; revisits Chitdr, 
326 ; at Dnngarpdr, is joined by Taj 
Khdn, 326; and by other nobles on 
his return to Gujardt, 327; occupies 
Mdrasah, 327 and n.; receives ho¬ 
mage ^ at Nahrwdlah, 327n., 328; 
establish^ at Abmaddbad (A. 0 . 
1526) as Bahddar Shah (g.v.), 328. 

Bahadar, Malik, kills Sultdn Sikan¬ 
dar, and Malik Pir Mnhamad, 311; 
is flayed and hung, 333 and n. 

Bahddar Gildni, a Dakhinl noble, in 
rebellion at Ddbhdl, 217n., 218; 
cause of his hostility to Gujarat, 
218 and n.; Sultdn Mahmud Bi- 
garha’s expeditions against, 219 
and »!.; his end (a.d. 1495), 220, 
219n. 

Bahddar Shah {see Bahdt^ar Khdn), 
his power foretold, 301, 302; list of 
titles bestowed by, 329; destroys 
his relatives, 433; establishes Ms 
sovereignty in Gujarat, 330 et seq .; 
goes to Muhamaddbdd, 330; avenges 
the murder of . Sultdn Sikandar, 
333; expedition against Iiatif Khdn 
and rebels in Nandarbdr, 334; me- 
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Bahddar Shah —cont. 

diates on behalf of Tmad-ul-Malk 
Gaweli, 340n.; campaign against 
Rai Singh of Pal, 336 and n.; pats 
to death the sons of Malik Aiaz, 235, 
336n.; revolt of Ishak in Sorath, 
336; spends a month at Diu, 337, 
338n.; goes on a sailing expedition 
from Ghdghah, 338; receives Bika- 
majft, son of Rana Sanka, 338; 
makes various excursions, 338,339; 
orders erection of outer wall round 
Bhariij, 339; his expedition to 
I'dar and Bagar, 339 and a.; fishing 
and fighting in Dungarpur, 339; 
visits tomb of his ancestor, Sultan 
Muzaffar I. at Pattan, 339; cap¬ 
ture of Portuguese at Di'u, 339 
and n.; expedition against Dakhini 
confederacy, 340-343n.; receives 
'Imad-ul-Mulk Gawelf and Mu- 
hamad Eihan, 341; battle near 
Daulatabad, 341: arbitrates between 
'Imad-ul-Mulk Gaweli and Dakhim' 
confederacy, 342; twelve thousand 
Dakhim's join his army, 343 ; visits 
tombs of his ancestors, 343; inspects 
his fleet at Kambhaiat, 343 ; receives 
Jam Firdz, King of Sind, 843 and 
n. ; Rajput Rajahs enter his service, 
343, 344 and n. ; renewed disputes 
in, and expedition to, the Dakhin, 
344; marries sister of Bahar Jiu, 
Rajah of Bagldnah, 344; Dakhim 
confederates defeated in Burhanpur, 
345; destroys Ahmadnagar, 345; 
khutbah read in his name in most of 
the cities of the Dakhin, 346; he 
besieges Patharf, 346; expedition 
against Baghr, 346; visits Kam- 
bbaiat and Dili, 346; purchases 
European goods at Dili, 347; re¬ 
ceives refugees flying before the 
Emperor Humaiun, 347 and n.; con¬ 
quers Bagar, 347 and n., Prithi Raj 
submits to, 347 and n.; hunting 
excursion near Banslah, 348; re¬ 
ceives waktis of Ratani Chand at 
Karchf, 348; receives Sikandar 
Khan Si'wasi and Bhupat Raf, 349; 
receives waMls from MahmudKhilji, 
349; revives Rana Ratanf and Sil- 
hadi near Karchf, 350; expedition 
into Maiwah, 350; Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji avoids meeting him, 350 ; he 
marches on Mandu, 350; encamps 
at Xa’lchah and Mahmudpur, 351; 
storming of Sangar Chiton', 352 
and n. ; Sultan Mahmud Khiljf 
capitulates, 352, 353n.; gets pos- 


Bdhddar Shah —cont. 
session of kingdom of Mandii, 353; 
kills the beautiful Nazuk Bahr, 
315; revolt of Man Singh, Rajah of 
Jhalawar, 353; visit of Nizam ShSh 
Ahmadnagarf, 355 and n. ; Silhadi’s 
disloyalty, 356; expedition against 
Ujain, 357; makes Silhadf pri¬ 
soner, 357 and n.; gives Saranpur 
to Mallii Kh^n, 358 ; restores Islam 
in Bhi'lsah, 358 and n.; hand-to- 
I hand fight with Rajputs near Raisinj 

I 358n., 359; siege of Raisin (a.d. 

I 1532), 359, 363, 364 ; marches 

I against Rana of Chftor, 361; gives 

j territories of Silhadf to Sultan 

I 'A'lam Khan Lodf, 366 ; capture of 

! Giigriin, 267, 268; takes fort of 

Kannr, 368; Portuguese attack on 
Dfii, 368 ; visits tombs of his ances¬ 
tors at Ahmadabad, 369; visits 
Shah Shekh Jfu, 369; marries 
daughter of Jam Ffrdz of Sind, 
369; another expedition against 
Chftor, 369 ; siege of Chftor, 370, 
371; retires from Chftor at the 
prayer of the lady who saved his 
life, 372 and n. ; expeditions against 
Rantambhor and Ajmfr, 373 ; cam¬ 
paign against Nizam-ul-Mulk, 373; 
’A'lam Khan takes refuge with, 
276n.; affords protection to Zaman 
Mirza, 375; causes of hostility be¬ 
tween him and Emperor Humdiiin, 
367n., 375, 376; his letter to Em¬ 
peror Humaiun, 377, 375n.; again 
besieges Chftor, 381, 383; captures 
Chftor(A.D. 1533),6and n.; Emperor 
Humaiiin marches against him, 59, 
381; sends his women and treasure 
to Makkah, 487 ; sends Tatar Khdn 
Lodf to make a diversion, 382; 
offends Riimf Khan, 383, and see 
381; Riimf Bihan betrays him into 
the hand of Humaiiin, 384 et seg. ; 

I he abandons his army and flees to 
1 Mandii, 386; besieged in Maudii, 

I 387; escapes to Gujarat, 388, 390 ; 

1 resides at Dfu, 6, 390; drives Mo- 
i ghals out of Gujarat, 60, 393; Fi- 
j rangfs build a fort at Dfii, 394, 

I 395n.; he seeks to ensnare them, 

I 395; the Firangfs at Dfii accord 
I him a gorgeous reception, 396 ; and 
I murder him (a.d. 1537), 397; his 
death foretold by Shekh Baban of 
Siirat, 397; fall of Chftor and his 
own destruction foretold, 304; 
power of Firangfs against, foretold, 
304; his care of his nephew Mah- 

30 
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Bahddar Skdh —cont. 
iniid Khan, 403; his character, 63: 
his generosity, 333 ; unable to read 
or write, 380; bis military glory, 
168; his famous horse, 373; his 
rapid journeys, 338, 362, 373; some 
sources of revenue to Gujarat up 
to his reign, 17, 19«.; resources of 
Gujarat under, 113. 

Bahddcvpur, parganah in Barodah 
sarkdr, revenue from, 12. 

Bahalwdnah, Sultan Bahadur’s Hindu 
troops at, 351. 

Bahar Jvu, Kajah of Baglanah, gives 
his sisters in marriage to Sultan 
Bahadarand Muhamad Khan A'sm, 
344 ; sent to fort of Chewal, 345. 

Bahar Khan, title of Bahar Jfu, 345. 

Bahd-ud-din, Malik, made ’Imad-ul- 
Mulk, 180; appointed to Sonkherah- 
Bahadarpiir, 193, 201n., 203»i.; 

discovers conspiracy against Mah¬ 
mud Bigarha, 201, 203; sent 
against Jaldr and Sajdr, 206; dies 
(A.D. 1481), 207. 

Bahd-ul-Mulk, son of Alaf Khan, 
murders a trooper, 179 and n. 

Bahd-td-Mulk, for JIalik Bahadar 
(g-v-), 333n. 

Bahd-ul-Mulk, accessory to murder of 
Sultan Sikaudar, waits on Bahadar 
Shah, 328; entitled ’Ulugh Khan, 
329. 

Bahldl Lodi, Sultdn, plunders Chan- 
derf, 261; some relations of, 347. 

Bahidlpdr, Sultan Bahadur’s trenches 
at, 351. 

Bdhmant dynasty, foundation of, 53n. 

Bahrahd, “ fleets,” 56n. 

Bahrdm Gar, celebrated hunter, 68. 

Bahrdm Khdn, at siege of Champam'r, 
20Sn. 

Bahrdm Khdn, a Prince of Sind, of 
the Banf Tami'm, his daughter the 
mother of Sultan Mahmud III., 406 
and n. 

Bahrdm, Malik, called from Dehh' to 
Dedgir, 54. 

Baidnah, ’Ulugh Khan at, 39n.; battle 
between Tatar Khan Lddf and 
Mirza Hindal at, 382.» 

Bdidzid Jlderim, Kaisar of Bum, 
Timur’s hostility to, 376, 377n. 

Bdidzid Khdn Afghdn, keeper of 
Zaman Mirzd, assists his escape, 
374. 

Bdidzid, Shdkh, of Bistam, head of 
the Shatarf sect, 441. 

Bairdm, Malik, son of Mas’ild, 310; 
killed (A.D. 1526), 311. 


Bairdmgdon, parganah of, 3, 409; 

tanks in, repaired by Sidh Edj Jai 
Singh, 35. 

Bairdmpur gate of Ahmadabad, 419. 

Ba;dBa4=Patari (<?.».), 409n. 

Bdjri. main staple of Gujarat, 1. 

Bakhan O nthariah, Malik, leader of 
‘forlorn hope’ in I dar, 267; in¬ 
trigues against Nizam-ul-Mulk, 267; 
his son Shah Jfu killed, 353. 

Bdidghdt, Sultan Bahadar at, 345. 

Bdidsanwah, Sultan Kutb-ud-dfn at, 
151. 

Baldwal (=Virdwal), a port of the 
Europeans, tributary to Gujarat, 18 
and H. 

Balayd, Sdlankhi ruler of Gujarat, 
27. 

Bahar, pirates of, 199n. 

Ban Rdj, of the Chdwarah race, his 
father, 26n. ; his birth and early 
career, 25 ; joins Siirapal of Madlah, 
a robber chief, 25n.; joined by 
Champa, a grain-dealer, 25 ; builds 
city of Pattan and makes it his 
capital, 25 and n, ; establishes inde¬ 
pendent authority in Gujarat. 25 ; 
succeeded by his son, Jog Baj, 26. 

Bands, village in parganah of Sultan- 
pur, birth-place of Ladan Khdn 
Khiljf, 225. 

Bandagdn-i-Firdzi, expatriate Muha¬ 
mad Shah and place Ghfas-nd-dfn 
Toghlak on throne oi Dehlf, 73 
and n. 

Bandar-i-Chin, ports of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Bani Tamim, in Sind, 406n. 

Bankdnir, on the Mahindrf, 331?). 

Bdnsdwdr, Sultan Bahadar at, 337. 

Bdnsbalah (or Bdnswdrah'), a sarkdr 
of Gujarat, 6; its situation, 20; 
subject to mulk-giri, 22 and n.; 
Bajputs of, join Band Sanka, 266n,; 
Bajah of (Udf Singh), defeated by 
Mnsuhnans, 272 and n. ; Bahadar 
Khan at, 277n., 303 ; Grassiah chiefs 
reduced by Mahmud HI., 439; in¬ 
cluded under country of Pal, 277n. 

Bdnslahz—Bdnshuhnh (?.».), 348. 

Bdnswdrah, for Bansbdlah (j.t?.), 6. 

Bdnth (= Wdntd), Bajputs and Gras- 
siahs ejected from, by Mahmud IH., 
439. 

Banthali (modem Wanihali), ancient 
capital of Sdrath, 182 and n. 

Bddh, explanation of, 5n. 

Bdrah Sanwdl, parganah of Gujarat, 
105,143. 

Bardl, for Bdwar (?.».), 179b. 
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Barara, for Bawar (?.».), 179/!. 

Bargdon, on borders of Gujarat, 20. 

Band Bidari, in confederacy with 
Nizam-ul-Mnlk, 340 and n. ; submits 
to Sultan Bahadar, 342, 346; de¬ 
feated in Burbanpiir, 345; maives 
peace, and marri-s his daughter to 
7mad-ul-MulK Gaweli, 346; with 
Nizam-ul-Mulk in battle near Bi'r, 
373. 

Barnagar, parganak in Pattan sarkdr, 
revenue from, 11; description of 
people of, 1; Rana Sanka spares 
Brahmans of, 269. 

Bantdwah, Sultan Mahmud Khilji at, 
136. 

Bami, village near Pattan, Said Mu- 
hamad Jdnpiin' at, 242; Mubariz- 
ul-Mulk flees to, 268. 

Barddah, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 7, 21; 
pargaiiahsin, 12 ; revenue from, 12; 
hills 01 Abu (Abhvi) near, 47 ; abun¬ 
dance of trees near, 2; rebellion of 
amtrdn-i-sadah of, 45 ; they join rebel¬ 
lion at De'dgir, 49; revolt against 
Sultan Ahmad, 88; Mahmud Khilji 
plunders it, 137; sedition in, 192; 
amirs appointed to subahs of, 193; 
Sultan Maumiid Bfgarha at, 207, 
208/1.; Prince Khalil Khan resides 
at, 226, 227; Daulatabad founded 
at, by Muzaffar 11., 244 and n. ; 
otherwise called Daulatabad Qj v.'), 
280; Saltan Muzatfar IL visits, 
280; Sultan Bahadar Shah at, 341; 
Surat Mahiimdi current in 16n. 

Barsiah, m the hands of Sultan Baha¬ 
dar, 363; battle at (a.d. 15.62), 361. 

Barudar, for Bawar (?.i>.). 179«. 

ijasu/=Bassein (g.v.), 2l9, 222. 

Basondah, Saltan Ahmad at, 122/1. 

Basran (^Bussorab), port of the 
^Jabs, tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

£/issai=Bassein (?.t'.), 6. 

Bassein (or Bassai), a sarkdr of Guja¬ 
rat, 6; port of the Europeans, 18; 
Gujarati army at, 219; Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Blgarha’s expe lition to, 222; 
in possession of Europeans, 20. 

Batndl (now Tambdf), reduced by Sul¬ 
tan Ahmad, lOOn. 

Batdh, suburb of Ahmadabad, tomb 
of Saint Kutb-ul-Kutab at, 237; 
villages near, appropriated to tomb 
of Suekh Anmud Khattu, 391; 
Salus of, known as Buuhanah, 440; 
Saltan Kutb-ud-dln and Saint Kutb 
’A lam at, 157/i.; Muzatfar II. re¬ 
conciled to the darwdshes of, 299; 
taken from the Saids by Sultan 


I Batdh —cent. 

Sikandar, 316; Emperor Humaiiln 
visits, 392. 

Bawar, situation of, 179/1.; Sultan 
Mahmud Bi'garha's expedition to, 
178 and «., 179«. 

Beddsantih, port of the Arabs, tribu¬ 
tary to Gujarat, 18. 

Bedrasa (J iJadras), port of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Beds, ringing ot, prohibited under 
Mahmud ill., 440. 

Be'ni Hdi=Ra.<sa,l Patal (g.v.), 211/i. 

Bed/a, chief of, his treatment of Sul¬ 
tan Ahmad, 127/t. 

Berdr, Dakhini troops at, 176/1. 

Bhadar, Gujarati name of the royal 
palace, 160, 163 and n., 161, 328 ; 
Sultan Mahmud ill. conhned within, 
424. 

B/iadra-Kalee, temple of, at Ahmad¬ 
abad, 91/1. 

Bhagwdsa, for Bahalwanah (y.r.), 
35irt. 

Bhakkar, Sultan Flrdz passes, 57. 

Bhakdrah, village on frontier of Guja¬ 
rat, 255. 

Bhdfi, his son Bhlm, Rajah of I dar, 
249. 

Bkarji, zaminddr of Baglanah, his 
jdgir, 14. 

Bharuj (^=Broach). a sarkdr of Guja¬ 
rat, 7, 21; parganahs in, 13; re¬ 
venue from, 13, a port of Guja¬ 
rat, 9; fort of, buiit by Sidh Raj 
Jai Singh 35; conduct of Sultan 
MuhamaJShau towards the amirdn- 
i-sadah of, 43n.; Mali.i Maabiil 
executes amirdn-i-saduh of, 47; be¬ 
sieged by rebels under Xaghi, 51; 
Zafar Khan oondned in fort ot, 81/i., 
82/1.; invested by Sultan Ahmad, 
89; Maumiid Khilji intrigues for 
possession of, 136 ; Sultan Banadar 
orders erection of outer wall rouad, 
339; held by Kasim Beg for Em¬ 
peror Humauin, 392; gnen in )dgir 
to ’Xmad-ul-Mulk Malik Jlu, 420; 
many learned and h rly men at, in 
the reigu of MaUmiid III., 441. 

Bkasdj, village of, Bahadar ohah at, 
330. 

Bieu /fai'=Ral Pithdra (y v ), 256/1. 

B/ii/, a paryanah of Gujarat, roieaue 
ot, 10. 

Bills, attack Sultan Mahmud Khilji 
retreating from Kaparbauj, 145/i. 

Bhilsah, converted to Islam by Sultan 
Shams-ud-din of Dehh', 358 ; Malik 
Mo’ghis campaigning in, 122; burnt 
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Bhilsah —coat. 

hy ’Umar Khan, 123n.; originally 
given to Sahib Khan, brother of 
Sultan Mahmud, 358n. ; held by 
Silhadi Kajput for eighteen years, 
349«., 358; district of, restored to 
Silhadi Piu-biah, 356; Islam restored 
in, by Sultan Bahadar, 358 and n .; 
given to Sultan 'A'lam Khw Lodi, 
366. 

Bhim, for Mahaim (?.r.), 17n. 

Bhim, Bajah of Kanauj, 3on. 

Bhim (or Khfyi) Raj, a Chawarah 
ruler of Gujarat, 26 and n. 

Bhim, son of Sagar, Bajah of Jagat, 
his fate, 199. 

Bhim, son of Bhan, Bajah of I'dar, in 
rebellion, 249 ; Malik Kobi obtains 
his forgiveness, 249, 250. 

BAi'm, Bajah of Miinka, supports Latif 
Khan against his brother Sultan 
Sikandar, 308 and n. 

Bhim, Bajah of Pal, killed in revolt 
against Bahadar Shah, 335 and n. 

Bhim Did, Rajah, Solankhf ruler of 
Gujarat, 27; Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni invades Gujarat in his reign, 

28 and n. 

Bhim Did, Rajah, king of Xahrwalah, 

34 and n.; defeats Shahab-ud-di'n 
of Ghazni (a.d. 1178), 35 and n. 

Bhim Did, Rajah, a Baghelah ruler of 
Gujarat, 36 and n. 

Bhim Karan, governor of Gagrun, 
367n.; sent to hold Mandit for Me- 
dhu Kao, 256 ; escapes at taking of 
Mandd, 262; put to death by Mah- | 
mud Khilji at Gagrun (a.d. 1519), 
263 and n. 

Bhimri (=:Bhewndij, port of the : 
Europeans, tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Bhitri, town in the Dakhin, 441. 

Bkuj, Bibara Khengar zatninddr of, 17: : 
it is besieged by Jhare'jahs, 34». 

Bhukat, ancestor of Sadharan (q.v.), 
68 . ; 

Bhuput Rdi, son of Silhadi Kajput. ; 
envoy to Sultan Bahadar, 349; 
leaves the Court of Sultan Bahadar, ■ 
356; in charge of Ujain, 357; Sul- 
tdu Bahadar’s exp^tion against, . 
357; seeks aid from Ghitor, 358 and 
n., 360; present at si^e of Chftor, 
371; seduced to treachery by Biimi 
Khan, 387; his mother Durgavati 
(jq.v.), 363 and n. 

Bhvr Did, or Phur Did (?.».), 24n. 

Bidwal, in Khandesh, Mahmud Khan 
and Mubarak Khan condned in, 
403. 


Bibi Mogha/i, daughter of Jam Jau- 
nan, betrothed to Shah ’A'lam, but 
married to Sultan Muhamad, 156; 
becomes mother of Fateh Khan 
(afterwards Mahmiid Bigarha), 153; 
subsequently married to Shah 
’A'lam, 155,156; secures the throne 
to her son, 156, 160. 

Bibi Rani, wife of Muzaffar II., her 
children, 300; jealous of Bahadar 
Khan seeks favour of the Saint for 
her son Sikandar Khan, 301; dies 
A.D. 1524, 276; her burial-place, 
276 ; her character, 276. 

Bidar, port of the Arabs, tributary to 
Gujarat, 18. 

Bidar, insurgents of, defeated, 50; 
Nizam Shah marches from, 176; he 
is besieged in, 176; Barid ruler of, 
340, 342: sedition in, 379. 

I Bigarha, signidcation of, 161 and n. 

\ Bihar, rebellion of Shir Khan in, 392. 
j Bihar Mai, established in I'dar, 233n. 
i Bihdrd Khinqdr, zaminddr of Bhiij, 
17. 

I Bijanagar, Bajah of I'dar flees to, 
80n.; Firoz Shah Bahmani’s cam¬ 
paign against, 114 and n. ; Piinja 
flees to hills of, llOn.; Sultan Ah¬ 
mad’s campaign against. 112n. ; 
rebels at, 253 b. ; Bajah of, harbours 
Kai Mai, 263n., 264n. 

Bijdpur, parganah in Pattau sarkdr, 
revenue from, 11. 

Biji Singh, Rajah, a Chawarah ruler 
of Gujarat, 26 and li. 

Bikamdjit, son of Bana Sanka, waits 
on Sultan Bahadar, 338; Bhupat 
Kai seeks aid from, 360 and n.; his 
mother pleads for Chiton, 372 and «. 

Bikan Afghan, defeated by rebels 
against Sultan Ahmad, 88 and n. 

Bit (or Bisai), wazir of Bad Mandalik 
at the siege of Jiinahgarh, 188 and n.. 
190 ; wronged by his king, 189 : he 
betrays him, 190. 

Bit Pdt, ancestor of Sadharan (q.v.), 
67. 

Biiuchis, their jdgirs, 16; in Lower 
Pimjab, claim to be Koreish, 406n. 

Bimdiistdn, epithet apphed to Ahmad- 
abad by Aurangzib, 91n. 

Bindi, chief of, submits to Sultan 
Ahmad, 121b. 

Bir, Dakhini troops at, 176b. ; Sultan 
Bahadar encamped at, 346; battle 
near, between Sultan Bahadar and 
Nizam-nl-Miilk, 373. 

Bir Pdl, father of Har Ghand (q.v.j, 

67. 
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Bir Adi, son of Punjd, becomes Rajah 
of I'dar, but flees before Sultan 
Ahmad, il2n., 125n. 

Birmnqdon, village of, sacked by Man 
Singh, 353. 

Birdr, ’Imad-ul-Mulk of, assists 
Hisam-ud-din of Bm'hanpur, 224b. 

Birhati, town of, army sent from, 93 
and n. 

BiTpur,& parqanahoi Gujarat, revenue 
of, 10; Zafar Khan assumes regal 
power at, 84 : Kazi Mahmud dies at, 
383. 

BisaI=B\i (?.»■.), 188n. 

Btsal Bed, Hdjah, a Baghelah ruler of 
Gujarat, built Bisalnagar, 36. 

Bisttlnagar, pargmiah in Pattan, 
revenue from, 11; town of, built by 
Rajah Bi'sal Ded, 36 : attacked by 
Rana S^nka, 269. 

Bistdm, Shekh Baiazid of, 441. 

Bcmhay {—Hamhdi), a sarkdr ol Gu¬ 
jarat, 6 ; port of the Europeans, 18, 
20; southernmost Gujarat posses¬ 
sion, 179n. 

Bdngd, hill country of, Latff ^Xhan 
flees to, 334n. y' 

Borahs, their position amop^rthodox 
Muhamadans, 289 

Brdhmans, of Barnajifah, slay one of 
Mahmud Khiljps fighting elephants, 
136 ; those <>1 Barnagar, spared by 
Rana Sank^ 269; Jagat (^.r.), their 
sacr^ place, 195n., 196. 

Brirmingin an enc»i^,manner of. 32,34n. 

Brojidi—Waardi (g.v.). 

^^^akhdri Saids, their connection with 
kings ol Gujarat, 60, 70, and n. 
See also Batch. 

Burhdn, son ol Pi'arah, his history, 
445 ; promoted by Sultan Mahmiid 
in, 446; condemned to be built 
into a wall, for his vices, but is par¬ 
doned, 447; caught by the Sultan 
in fresh vicious indulgence, 448 : he 
murders the Sultan. 445, 448 ; how 
he entraps and kills the minis¬ 
ters and nobles, 449: offers the 
kingdom to Afzal Khan, 451: is 
killed by Shirwan Khan Bhattf 
(aj>. 1553), 452; and afterwards 
-worshipped by Grassiahs, 440. 

-Ailed Mansur Khan, 


Burhdn Nizam Shah, taunted by 'A'dil 
Shah as to his new royal title, 
355n. 

Burhdn-ud-din Banidni, Malik, teaches 
Silhadi Rajput the rules of Islam, 
365. 

Burhdn-id-Mulk, title of Kabi'r-ud-din 
Sultani, 163. 

Burhdn-ul-Mulk Banidni, at siege of 
Raisin, 361; his booty from Raisin, 
365; with expedition against Ran- 
tambhdr, 372; holds Ghi'tdr, 393; 
appointed wazir to Sultan Mahmud 
III., 420: conciliates the nobles of 
Mahmiid III., 422. 

Burhdnpur, country conquered as far 

as, by Elijah Sidh Solankhi, 35: 
Xasi'r Khan ruler of. 99, lOOn.; laid 
waste by Mubamad Khan, 116; 
Hisam-ud-di'n and Ladan Khilji 
rulers in,223-25; 'A'dil Khan 

II. ruler of, 222»., 225; Pakhini 
confederates defeatedjft., Sl5 ; Sul- 
__t8Il.£atiadmuhtilds-^()^a> at 354; 
MuhamaS Shah's infant son placed 
on throne, 404: seat of government 

at, 404 ; Mubarak Shah ascends the 
throne, 405 ; Sultan Slahmifd III.’s 
campaign in, 409. See also A'si'r. 

Bushahr Bushire'). port of the 
Arabs, tributary to Gujarat. 18. 
Bussmah—'Easrah kl-'-'O’ 

“• Butcher" The, an elephant so-called. 
143. 145, 


C. 


Cambaiga. Surat Mahmiidi cuiTent at, 
16». 

Chagd (or ./oyd)=Jagat (? r.), 348ii. 

Chahdiiih-Bdrrih. a puryanah of Guja¬ 
rat, revenue of. 10. 

Chakaicdl, tribe of Rajputs, 35n. 

Chdhikya (or Chaulukija) lldjputs,pro- 
bably=Solankhi Rajahs (g-v.), 27n.- 

Chdmpd, a grain-dealer, joins Ban 
Raj, founder of Pattan, 25 and n. 

Champa, dancing-girl of Muzafl'ar IL, 
294. 

jg^sqxkpr of Gniasat, 7, 21; 
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Chdmpdnir —cent. 

Kutb-nd-dm and Jlahmiid Khilji 
near, 150«. ; country ravaged by 
Gujarati army, 200 ; Malik Sida 
defeated near, 207 ; Sultan Mahmud 
Bigarha’s expedition against, 207 
et seq., 210n. ; he founds a masjid at, ■ 
209n. ; takes fort of, 161, 168, 201, 
211n. ; re-names it Muhamadabad, 
211 ; and strengthens fortiBcations 
of, 212 ; Sultan Bahadar at, 838,339, 
and n.; besieged by Emperor Hu- j 
maiiin, 390 and n.; held by Baba j 
Beg Jalair for Emperor Humaiun, | 
393; Sultan Mahmud III. at, 420; | 
its strength, 391 ; its citadel called I 
Miiliah, 392,420. j 

Chdnd, of Bhanderi, created Hajhbar- j 
ul-Mulk, 329. 

CTdnd ifiTAdn, sou of Muzaffar II., 300; . 

_ i "lines to assist Bahadar Khan, 

■e» and n.; makes mischief in Mal- 
326 . takes refuge with Sul- 

wah, d.n. " K,hilii, 350; intrigues 
tan Mahmuu'». ' 

between A grab and Mandii for set¬ 
ting him on the throne of Gujarat, 
349n. 

Chanddri, Malik Mo’ghis campaigning i 
in, 122 ; rising in, against Mahmud ] 
Khilji, 123; the army, on death of ; 
’Umar Khan, elect a king, 124n.; j 
plundered by Sultan Bahldl, 261; ; 
made over to Me'dinf Rad, 262<i.; 
besieged by Emperor Babar, 262n.; 
given to Sultan ’A'lam Khan Lddf, 
366. 

Chandrasisti, Hindu city near Ahmad- 
abad, 91n. 

Chanqdz Khan, title of Ishak, son of 
Mahk Ai'az, 235; his jdgir, 12, 

• 13n. 

Changdzi, value of, 16 b. 

ChangdziMahmudt,ya.\ue of, 12 and | 

li- . ' 

Chari, name of a reservoir (bddli) in ; 

.lunahgarh, 183. 

Ckdr-manduvi, parganah in Bhariij 
sarkdr, revenue from, 13. 

Chatrdl Kdit, of Svinth, 14. 

CAau/=Cne'wal (q.v.), 18. ' 

Chdwarah (or Haurah) Rajahs, ruled 
in Gnjarat, 26 and b.; list of, 26 
and n. 

C^al Ghaut}, jsgAM- theJBwvo-.- 


Chimman, Malik, entitled Mnhafiz-nl- 
Mnlk, amir of Mnzaffar H., 251. 
Chitdr, Rana Mdkal, Rajah of, 95 ; 
KdmbhaCy.r.), Rana of, 145n., 148n., 
150n.; desperate battle near, 151 
and n.; besieged by Saltan Kntb- 
ud-dfn, 151; this Sultan and Mah¬ 
mud Khiljf ravage districts of, 
152n.; Kana Sanka Rajah of, 252; 
Bahadar Khan at, 277,305, 321,326; 
fall of, foretold by Shekh Jiii, 304; 
Ratani Chand, Rajah of, 348; 
territories of, plundered by Saltan 
Mahmud Khilji, 348 and n. ; Sultan 
Bahadar at, 363; preparations for 
siege of, 369; Tatar Khan’s attack 
on, 370; siege of, by Sultan Baha¬ 
dar, 371; siege raised at the prayer 
of the lady who saved his life, 372 
and n. ; tribute to Sultan Bahadar, 
372; conquest of, by Sultan Bahd- 
dar, 6n., 381, 383; held by Malik 
Burhan-ul-Mulk Banianf, 393 ; its 
seven gates, 370, 371. 

"hohra ravages Sultan Ahmad's army 
'' . Malwah (a.d. 1438;, 124n. 

':ndr, Sultan Bahadar at, 337. 
‘‘‘tsar, Sultan Ahmad at, 106: 
called Kazi of, 253 b. 
Habib Kh^ ,,^ (q.r.), 18n. 
t^chin, or o i. , imprisoning kings. 
Customs .• manner o, „ qo 

31, 34n. ; bringingTenemy, 32. 

34b. 


’D. 



Dahdi, country ravaged by Gujarati 
armies at, 272n. 

Dabhdi, parganah in Barodah sarkdr, 
revenue from, 12; fort of, built by 
Sidh Raj Jai Singh, 35, 42, 45; 
rebellion of amtrdn-i-sad ik of, 45; 
they join rebellion at Dedgfr, 49; 
subsequent sedition in, 192; Sultan 
Bahadar at, 344; hiUs of Abii 
(Abhii) near, 47. 

Ddbhdl (=Uabut}, port of the Euro¬ 
peans, tributary to Gujaratj^ IS^Ba.- - 
hadar Gflanl ip. 
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Ddbishalim —eont. I 

miid of Ghazni, 30, 31, 34n.; and I 
delivered to his enemy, 32; bnt is 
raised to the throne by the people 
of Sdmnat, 33, 34n.; his character, 

29. 

Ddbishalim the Ascetic, made ruler of 
Sdmnat, 30, 33n.; the feud be¬ 
tween him and the other Dabisha- 
lim, 30-32; incites the Sultan to 1 
attack his enemy, 30; and to carry | 
him away prisoner, 31 ; sends to the j 
Sultan for his enemy, 31; _ he is 
blinded by a bird, 32. 34«.; and j 
confined by the people in the cell i 
constructed for his enemy, 33 : his j 
character, 29. 

Dabul=Tii\>\i6\(o.v.), 18. 

Dahhilwdrah (? Gi/wdrah), dependency 
of Rana Mokal, 120n. 

Dahud, on frontier of Mandii, 245 : 
Sultan Mahmud of Malwah at, 130 ■ 
and n.; Sultan Mahmud Bi'garha at, ! 
208; Muzaffar 11 builds fort at, ' 
250 ; Kaisar Khan governor of, 255; | 
plundered by Rai Singh of Pal, 336 
and n.; Sultan Mahmud Khilji 
killed at, 353 and n. 

i)aA«r. village in parganah of Dhdlkah, 
battle at, between Mahmiid III. and 
Daria Kh4n, 417. 

Dakhin, foundation of Bahmani dy¬ 
nasty, 53n.; lost to Pathaii empire 
of Dehli, 53n.; Mahmiid Shah Bah- 
mam ruler of, 169 and a.; invaded 
by Mahmud Khilji, 175 ; again in¬ 
vaded by Mahmud Khilji, 178 and 
n.: revolt in, against Sultan Mah¬ 
miid Bahmaiu, 218; Sultan Baha¬ 
dur’s expedition to, 340-46; most 
of the cities of, subject to Sultan 
Bahadar, 346 ; tribute of, to Guja¬ 
rat, 6. 

Dakhinis, defeated by Zafar Khan at 
Mahaim, 116n., 118, 125n.; twelve 
thousand join Bahadar Shah’s army, 
343 ; with Sultan Bahadar at taking 
of Raisin, 359, 364; and nobles of 
Milwah at siege of Chitor, 371. 

Daman, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 6; in | 
possession of Europeans, 21; re- I 
venue from, 17. 

Damir, port of the Arabs, tributary 
to Gujarat, 18. 

Damrilah, 'Taghi the rebel takes 
refuge at. 52, 56. 

Dandd (? Reva-Dnnda), port of the 
Europeans, tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Dandd-Rdipuri, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 

7; given by Sultan Bahadar of Gu- 


Dandd- Rdjpuri —cont. 
jarat to Malik ’Ambar, 21 and n.; 
port of the Europeans, tributary to 
Gujarat, 18. 

Dandah (or Dandd-Rekhf), district of, 
108 and n. 

Ddngri, in Burhanpiir, battle at, 409. 

Darid Khan, son of Zafar Khan, 
Nazim in Gujarat, 58. 

Darid Khan, noble of Sultan Mahmud 
Bi'garha, founded Dariapur, 237; 
his great dome at Ahmadabad, 228; 
receives title of Malik Yakub, 308. 

Darid Khdn, icakil of Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji to Bahadar Shah, 349; has 
charge of ITjain, 358. 

Darid Khdn, Shanis-ul-Mulk so en¬ 
titled, 329. 

Darid Khdn Huse'n, a noble of Sultan 
Bahadar, 399 ; entitled Majlis Gi- 
rani, 406 ; his unjust execution of 
Ikhtiar Khan, 408 ; expatriates 
’Imad-ul-Mulk Malik Jiu. 408 and n .; 
defeats Malik Jiu at Patarf, 409; 
his campaign again,st Mubarak Shah, 
409; has supreme power in Gujarat, 
410; the intrigues of Latif-ul-Mulk 
against. 412, 413: menaces Kadir 
Shah of Malwah, on account of 
’Imad-nl-Mulk, 414; his insolence 
to Sultan Mahmiid III.. 415; who 
escapes from him .ond joins ’A'lam 
Khan, 416 ; raises a puppet prince 
to the throne, and attacks Mahmdd 
IIL, 417; whom he defeats at Da- 
hur, 418 and n.: deserted by his 
troops, be Rees to Mubarak Shah. 
419; Said Mubarak’s prophecy con¬ 
cerning, 420; in exile, joins’A'lam 
Khan, 277n., 429; ’Imad-ul-Mulk 
intercedes for, 431; driven out of 
Gujarat, he joins Shir Shah of 
Dehli. 436 ; his end, 408 ; his sons 
Man Ji'u and Pi'r Ji'ii (ij’^.r.), 373 ; 
his love of pleasure, 411, 415; 
beneficence of his rule. 410. 

Daridpur, hamlet of Ahmadabad. 
founded by Daria Khan, 237. 

Dariman, ancestor of Sadharan {q.v.'), 
67. 

Darwaziahs, in the battle near Kapar- 
banj, 145 

Dance'shes, their influence in Gujarat. 
140n.,* 154n. 

Dos, port of the Europeans, tributary 
to Gujarat. 18. 

Ddud Khdn, a Dakhini noble, taken 
prisoner by’Azd-ul-Mulk, 119, 12.5n. 

Ddud Khdn Fdruki, ruler of A'sir, his 
infant sou poi.soned, 222«. 
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Ddud Shah, Sultan, a relative of Sul¬ 
tan Kntb-nd-din, raised to the 
throne by nobles (A.D. 1458), 159; 
is dethroned, having reigned seven 
days, 160 ; retires into a monastery, 
and dies, 160. 

Daulatdhdd, Barodah so called, 

280; battle near (A.D. 1430), 115 
and n. ; besieged by Mahmud Khilji 
(a.d. 1463), 178 and n.; battle be¬ 
tween Saltan Mahmud Bigarha and 
Ahmad Khan Bhairi at (cir. 1500), 
221; taken by the latter, 221a.; 
new city built by Mnzaffar II., 244 
and n, ; battle near (a.d. 1528), 341; 
besieged by Sultan Baha'dar, 342; 
Malik ’Ambar in charge of gate of, 
21 and a.; paper of, 4. See De.igir. 

Ddwar-uJ-Mutk, title of ’Abd-ul-Latif 
231. 

Ddwnr-ul-Mulk, accessory to murder 
of Sultan Sikandar, waits on Baha- 
dar Shah, 328 ; in league with ’Imad- 
ul-Mulk and Lati'f Khan, 334. 

Deer Park (A'hukhdnah). at Mahmiid- 
abad (a.d. 1546), 443, 448. 

Dehli, Sultan 'Ala-ud-din ascends the 
throne of, 37; action with Aloghals 
near, 39n.; Sultan Kutb-ud-di'n 
ascends the throne of, 40; Ghazf 
Malik placed on throne of, 41; Sultiin 
Muhamad Shah, succeeds to the 
sovereignty, 42; Malik Mukbil plun¬ 
dered on the road to, 42, 45 and «.; 
Firoz Shah ascends throne of, 57, 
72; the bandagdn-i-Firdzi select 
Ghfas-ud-dfn Toghlak for the throne 
of, 58, 73 and n.; Abu Bakr placed 
on throne of, 58, 73 ; Sultan Mo¬ 
hamad gets possession of throne, 58, 
73; Sultan Muhamad buried at, 75; 
Humaiiin Khan ascends the throne 
as Sultan ’Ala-ud-di'n, 75; Sultan 
Mahmud ascends throne of, 76; 
anarchy in kingdom of, after death 
of Sultan Muhamad, 78; IkbalKhan 
vicegerent in, 78 and n. ; attacked 
by Tatar Khan, 78 and n.; taken by 
Timur, 79; Ti'miir retreats from, 
and Ikbal Khan regains power at, 
80«.; Tiitar Khan proposes to take, 
80 and n. ; Sultan Muhamad Shah 
marches against, 81; Sultan Mah¬ 
mud peturns to power in, 83; decay 
of Royal House of, 83 and «.; Sul- 
tiiu Sikandar bin Bahldl Lddf, king 
in, 168; who recognises indepen¬ 
dence of Gujarat, 226 and n. ; Baha¬ 
dur Khan at, 278, 321; Tatar Khan 
Lodi marches on, 382. 


• Dehndsri’(=Tenasserim),-port of the 
I Arabs, tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

1 Ddd-bandar {Did), Jasraj, prince of, 
i said to be father of Ban Raj, 26n. 

I Dedgarh Chdndah, Rajah Karan flees 
I to, 37 and n. 

i Dedgir (^^Daulatabad) Katlagh Kh^ 
recalled from, 43 and n.; rebellions 
conduct of amtrdn-i-sadah of, 44; 
j insurgents flee to, 47; rebellion at 
' (A.D. 1346), 48, 49; Sultan Muha- 

mad’s expedition against, 49, 50; 
battlp at (a.d. 1346), 50 and n.; in¬ 
habitants of, plundered, 50; fresh 
revolt in, under Hasan Gangii, 53 
and n., 54; Sultan Muhamad with¬ 
draws from affairs of, 54, 55 ; chiefs 
of, desert Sultan Muhamad, 54, 
55. See Daulatabad. 

Dedlah, the pass of, 250; Muzaffar II. 
meets Sultan Mahmiid Khiljf at, 
256 and n. 

Dedli, a fort fifteen kos from Junah- 
garh, Sultan Bahadar at (a.d. 1527), 
i 337. 

; Dewal Dd, daughter of R^jah Karan, 
married to Khizr Khan, 37, 38. 

! Dhumdd, parganah in Godhrah sarkdr, 
\ revenue from, 14; built by Sult4n 
Ahmad, 105. 

Dhamdtah, village in district of Bdgar, 
Gujarati ai-mies encamp at (a.d. 
1521), 272. 

j Dhdmrah, for Aramah (g.v.), 196n. 

I Dhanddkah, its situation, 216, 416, 

I Taj Khan at, 319; Prince Latff 
! Khan, being near, solicits support of 
Taj Khan, 326 ; Sultan Bahadar at, 
337 ; held in jdgir by ’ATam Eihan, 
416. 

Dhandj, village of, Muhafiz Khan and 
, Lati'f Kban at, 330. 
i Dhanurah, village in parganah of Sul- 
’ tanpiir, given to Malik Hisam-ud- 
din, 225. 

, Dhdr, buildings of Sultan Ghias-ud- 
i din at, 251; shrines of Sh^kha 
! Kamal and ’Abdullah Jangal near, 
I 251 and n.; ’Aziz Himar ruler at, 
43, 44; execution of the amirdn-i- 
sadah of, 44, 45n.; Sultan Muzaffar 
invests fort of, 84 and n.; Sultan 
Ahmad marches against, 99; Malik 
Sarang is sent to protect, 250; Sul- 
i tan Muzaffar II. visits, 251: Sultan 
I Bahadar receives Sharzah Kh^u at, 

: 351. 

i Dhardgir, fort of, 49; Malik Afghan 
I and rebels retire to, 50; rebels in 
! (A.D. 1347), 54. 
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DTmrmdl, fort of, conquered by Imad- 
ul-Mulk, 221 and n. 

Dharmpur, expedition to, 179n. 

Dhdrdli, village of, Sultan Bahadar at, 
344. 

Dhdsu, dancing-girl of Malik Kdbf, 
296. 

Dhdj-hdrah, parganah in Bharuj sarkdr, 
revenue from, 13. 

Dhinda, ancestor of Sadbaran (q.v.\ 
67. 

Dhdkar Khun Sarwdm, hia jdgir, 11. 

Dhdlkak, parganah of, 417; revenue 
from, 11; inhabitants of, called 
Darwaziahs (?.«.), 145; masjid near, 
built by Alaf Khan, 228, 237. 

Dhora, port of the Eui-opeana, tribu¬ 
tary to Gujarat, 18. 

Dihwdn, revenues from, 9. 

LHldwar Ghori, first king of Malwah, 
50n. 

Dildwar Khan, ruler of Malwah, Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud seeks aid from, 79n.; 
said to have been poisoned by his 
son Alp Khan, 84n; his grandfather, 
60n. 

Dildwar Khdn, in battle near Kapar- 
banj (a.d. 1451), 144. 

Dildwar Khdn, commands a force 
against Ahmad Nizam Shah, 226n. 

Dildwarah, Sultan Muzaffar n. visits, 
251: Sultan Bahadar at, 351. 

Dilkushd Palace, Muhamadabad, 
’Imad-ul-Mulk imprisoned in, 332. 

Dilpat Rdo, Rajah of IMar, accom¬ 
panies Sultan Bahadar into Malwah, 
350. 

Dllwdrah = Nawa-uagar (g.r.), 337; 
Zafar Khan’s campaign against. 78 ; 
dependency of Ransi Mokal, 120n.; 
Sultan Bahadar receives Tdghan at. 
337. 

Dinar, Malik, receives title of Zafar 
Khan {q.v.'), 40. 

Dindwdnah, Zafar Khan’s campaign 
against, 77, 78. 

Din-pandh Mahmud, .Si(/fdn = Mahmud 
Bigarha (o.n.), 161. 

Dip, port of. offered by Khush-Kadam 
to Sultan Babar, 319n. 

Dipdlpur, boats from, 56 and n.; ’A'dil 
Khan at, 263; Sultan Bahadar at, 
350. 

Disah, parganah in Pattan sarkdr, 
revenue from, 11. 

Did, a port in Sdrath, 9, 17; works of 
Malik Aiaz at, 233; supplies ships 
to Sultan Ahmad, 117; Maulana 
Khizr at, 166; ruler of, joins Malik 
Ai'az against the Europeans, 222; | 


Did —cont. 

attempt to deliver it into the hands 
of the Portuguese, 336; Sultan 
Bahadar visits, 337,338; Kiwam-ul- 
Mnlk has charge of, 338; Sultan 
Bahadar purchases European goods 
at, 346 ; European Turks (Rdmis) 
established at, by Sultan Bahadar, 
347; Malik Tdghan, son of Malik 
Aiaz, has charge of, 347; Portu- 
piese attack on (a.d. 1533), 368, 
361te.; gun sent from, for siege of 
Ohi'tdr, 369; naval expedition of 
Europeans at, 378; Sultan Bahadar 
resides at, 6, 390 ; Pirangis build a 
fort at, 394, 395n.; they accord to 
Sultan Bahadar a gorgeous recep¬ 
tion, 396 ; and murder him, 397 ; 
Europeans take possession of, 6 
and n. 

Dddah, parganah in Gddhrah sarkdr, 
revenue from, 14. 

Dohad, parganah in Champanir sar¬ 
kdr, revenue from, 13; elephants 
formerly hunted at, 3. 

Ddld, Sdlaukhi ruler of Quiarit. 
27. ■’ ’ 

Ddlah, ancestor of Sadhdran (?.n.), 

68 . 

Dun, port of, zaminddrs of, chastised. 
178n., 179n.; Sultan Mahmud Bf- 
garha at, 222. 

Ddngar, a port of Sdrath, 10. 

Dungar Si, mini.ster of Riiwal Pataf, 
kills Shekhan, son of Kabi'r, 209; 
his death (a.d. 1485), 209, 211. 

Ddngar St, wakil of Ratani Chand, 
348; accompanies Sultan Bahadar 
mto Malwah (a.d. 1531), 350. 

Ddngarpdr, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 6; 
subject to mulk-giri, 22 and n.; 
Rana Sahas Mai zaminddr of, 16; 
Sultan Ahmad at, 120; Rajputs of’ 
join Rana Sanka, 266n.; residence 
of Rajah of Bagar, destroyed by 
Gujarati armies, 272; U'df Singh 
{q-v.) Rajah of, .326n.; he intercepts 
letter to Sultan Babar, 319n., 326n. 
Bahadar Khan at, 326 and n.; Rajah 
of, waits on Sultan Bahadar at 
Makre'j, 339; Prithf Raj, Rajah of, 
347; Grassiah chiefs reduced by 
Mahmud HI., 439; Rajah of, holds 
&ty villages in parganah of Makrej, 

Dunnu, possibly=Bawar {q.v.'), 179n. 

Durgdvati, daughter of Rana Sanka 
and mother of Bhiipat Raf, 363n. 
365n.; in the siege of Raisin’ 
ooo. 

31 
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Dutch, ports of, tributary to Gujarat, 
revenue from, 17n., 19 and n. 
Dicdrkd (called also Jagat), on borders 
of Gujarat, 20. 


E. 

Egyptian gun, brought by Rumi Khan 
to Gujarat, 369 and n.; at siege of 
Ohftdr, 371. 

English, ports of, tributary to Gujarat, 
revenue from, 17n., 19 and n. 

Europeans, porta of, tributary to Gu- 
jai-at, 6, 17 and n., 19n.; Sultan 
Mahmud Bfgarha’s campaigns 
against, 222 and n.; goods of, pur¬ 
chased by Sultan Bahadar at Diu, 
347; treacherously till Sultan Ba¬ 
hadar, 6, 397; take possession of 
Did, 6 and n. See Pirangis. 


P. 


Fames, their intervention on behalf of 
Bahadar Khm, 323. 

Fakirs, Saltan Mahmud IIL a friend 
to, 441. 

Farid, Malik, son of Imad-ul-Mulk, 
story of him and Sultan Ahmad, 
103; at the battle between Saltan 
Ahmad and Hoshang, 103, 104n., 
108. 

Farid Shakarganj Chishti, Shdkh, 
buried at Pat Pattan, 126 and n. 

Farrah, village near Kandahar, Said 
Muhamad Jdnpuri at, 242. 

Fdruki dynasty, Malik Rajah founder 
of, lOln., 222n.; tributary to Guja¬ 
rat, 221n. 

Fateh Khdn, son of Sultan Firdz, 58, 
73; favours Shekh Ahmad Ganj- 
bakhsh, 91n. 

Fateh Khdn, son of Muzaffar Shah, 
uncle of Sultan Ahmad, sent against 
rebels in I'dar, but joins them, 93 
and n. ; marries daughter of Rai of 
Mahaim, 116n., 120 and n. 

Fateh Khdn, son of Sultan Muhamad 
and Bibi Moghali, 153, 156; half- 
brother of Sultan Kutb-ud-din, 160; 
afterwards Sultan Mahmud Bi'garba', 
bom A.V. 1445, 129 and n.; his ac¬ 
count of his early years, 165; Sultdn 
Kutb-ud-din’s ^slike and conduct 


Fateh Khdn —cont. 
towards, 163 et seq. ; story of, at the 
court of Sultan Muhamad, 169 and 
n. ; he is raised to the throne by 
nobles, 160. See Mahmiid Bfgarha, 
Sultan. 

Fateh Khdn, relation of Sultan Bahldl, 
flying from Humaiun, takes refuge 
with Sultan Bahadar, 347 and n. 

Fateh Khdn, jdgirddr of subah of 
Pattan, 17, 270. 

Fateh Khdn Badhu, MajKs-i-Sami, 
Prince of Sind, brother-in-law to 
Sultan Sikandar, 312 ; cousin of 
Latff Khan, 327)i.; does not ac¬ 
knowledge Mahmud Shah, 312; 
sends news from Gujarat to Bahadar 
KhSn, 323 ; Rajf ’A'shiah his wife, 
300. 

Fateh Khdn Biluchi, has command of 
a division of Mahmud HL’s army, 
439 : his jagir, 16. 

Fateh Khdn Shirwdni, a Malwah noble, 
joins Sultan Bahadar, 351. 

Fateh Mulk, son of Malik Tawakkul, 
created ’Imad-ul-Mulk, 333; holds 
ofiSce of ’Ariz-i-Mamdlik, 333. 

Fatehpur, Burh4u-ul-Mulk escapes to 
(A.p. 1459), 166. 

Fattu Jiu, Mnhaflz Khan, friend of 
Darid !^kn (g.v.), 409; his advice, 
417; in battle at Dahiir, 417 ; holds 
Champanfr for Daria !&an against 
Mahmiid HI., 419 ; he is taken, and 
confined in fort of Siirat, 420; his 
bravery, 417. 

Fdzili, nom de plume of Maulana Mah¬ 
mud Samarkand!, 195n. 

Financial ojficers, under Sultan Ah¬ 
mad’s system, 113. 

Firangis, their power over Gujarat, 
233; their power against Bahadar 
Shah foretold, 304; build a fort at 
Dili, 394, 395n.; Bahadar Shah 
schemes against them, 395; accord 
to Sultan Bahadar a gorgeous recep¬ 
tion, 396; and murder him, 397 
See Europeans, Portuguese. 

Firang Khdn, at siege of Champanir 
by Emperor Humaiun, 391. 

Firdaus makdni. Emperor Babar so 
called, 374. 

Firdz Bahmani, king of the Dakhin 
his campaign against Bijanagar, 
114 and n. ; assisted by Sultan 
Ahm ad of Gujarat, 114 and n. 

Firdz Khdn, cousin of Sultan Muha¬ 
mad bin Toghlak, 68; marries sister 
of Sadharan, 70 ; becomes Firdz 
Shah (q.v.'). 
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Firoz Khan, son of Muzaffar Shah, 
said to raise rerolt against Sultan 
Ahmad, 88n. 

Firoz Khan, son of Shams Khan Din- 
dani, governor of Nagor, 121; dies 
A.D. 1451,93n., 148 and n. 

Firoz Khan, attends on Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Bigarha, 204. 

Firoz Shah, Sultan, formerly Firoz 
Khan {q.r.), co-regent for Sultan 
Muhamad, 46; summoned from 
Dehli, is with the army when the 
Sultan dies, 56n.; ascends throne 
of Dehli (A.D. 1351), 57, 72; cap¬ 
tures fort of Nagarkot, 57; his 
visit to Gujarat, 57; his campaign 
against Tathah, 57; dismisses Ni- 
zam-ud-di'n from office, 57 and n.; 
appoints Zafar Khan Nazim in Gu¬ 
jarat, 58: abdicates in favour of his 
son Muhamad Khan, 72 ; dies (a.d. 
1388), 58, 73; his chronogram, 73; 
capture of Jiinahgarh attributed to, 
55n. 

Firozabad, koshak of, 73 and n.; Nizam 
Shah at, 17Gn. 

French, ports of, tributary to Gujarat, 
revenue from, 17n., 18. 

Fuldd Khan, Malik Toghlak Fuladi so 
entitled, 330. 

Fulddis, The, their leaders, 463. 


G. 

Gaddi, Malik, sent to relief of Nagor, 
149. 

Gdgrun, made over to Me'dini Rao, 
262n.; Sultan Mahmud Khilji’s ex¬ 
pedition to, 263 and n., 353n.; cap¬ 
ture of (a.d. 1532), 367 and n., 368 ; 
Mian Mehtah Biidaliah buried at, 
367. 

Gdlnah, Rajah of, chastised, 226n.; 
Sultan Bahadar at fort of, 341. 

Gandhdr (or Khandhdr'), a port of Gu¬ 
jarat, 9. 

Gane'sa, Rajah of Dungarpiir, submits ' 
to Sultan Ahmad, 120; and to Sul- ; 
tan Muhamad, 130n. 

Gandsti Rdd, brother of Medini Riio, ' 
killed with Bahadar Shah at Dili, | 
396,397. I 

Gang Das, son of Tirbang Das, de- ; 
feated, and besieged in fort of 
Champani'r, 130 and n .; asks aid of 
Sultan Mahmud of Mandii against 
Sultan Muhamad, 130 and n, ; joins 


Gang Dos —cont. 

Mahmud Khilji against Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din, 143; his son Jai Singh 
(g.vi), 192. 

Gdwd/i, Malik, wazir of Sultan Mu¬ 
hamad Shah Bahmam', 169n. 

Gdwdl, a fort in Birar, 340. 

Georgian dogs, probably “ Persian 
greyhounds,” 303 and n. 

Ghair Mahdvis, disciples of Said Mu¬ 
hamad J dnpiiri, 240n. 

Ghalib Jang, name of one of Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji’s elephants, 143 and 
n., 144. 

Ghatmanddl, near the Kankariah 
Tank, 415; palace and gardens of, 
by Sultan Kntb-ud-di'n, 147 and 
271; Bi'bi Ram', buried near, 276 ; 
Bahadar Shah at, 330. 

Ghdzi Khdn, title of Muhamad 
Makha, 225; sent to I'dar with 
reinforcements, 267; killed in battle 
near Ahmadnagar (a.d. 1520), 268. 

Ghdzi Khdn, son of Ahmad Khan, 
commands expedition against rebels 
in Nandarbar (a.d. 1520-27), 334. 

Ghdzi Malik, a noble of ’Ala-ud-din, 
kills Khusrii Khan, 41 and n.; 
placed on the throne of Dehli (a.d. 
1321), with title of Ghias-ud-din 
Toghlak Shah (g.v.), 41. 

Ghazni, Shahab-ud-di'n becomes go¬ 
vernor of, 34. 

Ghazni Khdn, son of Sultan Hoshang, 
in confederation against Sultan Ah¬ 
mad, 101, 102 ; in battle near Ujain, 
104n.; ruler of Malwah, poisoned by 
Mahmud Khan, 121 and n. 

Ghaznavi Khdn, son of Malik Khan-ji 
Jalorf, his jdgirs and vassals, 15 
and n. 

Gheria (^=Khari-kut), a port of the 
Europeans, tributary to Gujarat, 18n. 

Ghidspur, Emperor Humaiun encamps 
at, 392. 

Ghias-ud-din Kurji, envoy from Em¬ 
peror Humaiun to Sultan Bahadar, 
375, 377, 378. 

Ghias-ud-din Muhamad Shah, royal 
title of Tatar Khan (y.r.), 81n. 

Ghids-ud-din Toghlak Shdh, title of 
Malik Ghazi (y.r.), 41; makes an 
expedition against Gujarat, 42 ; his 
end (ciV. 1325), 42. 

Ghias-ud-din Toghlak, sou of Fateh 
Khan, grandson of Sultan Firoz, 
placed on throne of Dehli (a.d. 

1388) , 58, 73 and n.; defeats Mu¬ 
hamad Shah, 73 ; is murdered (a.d 

1389) , 58, 73. 
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Ghids-ud-din, Sultan, son of Mahmud 
Khilji, ruler of Malwah, 169, 186; 
Rajah of Champanfr seeks his 
assistance against Mahmud Bfgarha, 
208 and n.; excuses himself from 
contest with Mahmud Bfgarha, 
208; turns away Alaf Khan, son of 
’Ala-ud-dfn bin Suhrab, 220; his 
death (cir. 1501), 221 and n.; his 
buildings at Dhar, 251; lake of 
Kahyad formed by, 394; his luxu¬ 
riousness proverbial, 260. 

Ghids-ud-din, eldest son of Mahmud 
Khilji, in charge of fort of Mandii 
(A.D. 1531), 361; taken prisoner by 
Bahadar Shah (a.d. 1632), 353 
and n. 

Ghdghah, a port of Gujarat, 9; sup¬ 
plies ships to Sultan Ahmad, 117; 
Sultan Mahmud Bigarha’s action 
with pirates at, 199 and n., 205; 
Sult& Bahadar at, 338, 339. 

Gilwdrah, Sultdn Ahmad destroys 
temples at, 120 and n. ; sacked by 
Rai Mai, 263n. 

Gindii, or Gimarf (^q.v.), 208n. 

Gimdl=Girndr (q.v.), 42. 

Girndr, description of country, 181; 
fort of, 180; capture of, 42 and n.; 
campaign of Sultan Muhamad 
against, 54, 55 and n. ; campaign of 
Sultan Ahmad against, 98; Sultan 
Mahmiid Bigarha’s expedition 
against, 180 et seq. ; capitulates to 
him, 188. 

Gimdri, Sultan Mahmud Bfgarha at, 
208n. 

Goa (Gobd), port of the Europeans, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18n. 

Gddhrah, a sarlcar of Gujarat, 7, 21; 
revenue from, 14; parqanahs in, 
14; Malik Sarang has charge of, 
193; Sultan Mnzaffar II. at, 249, 
250, 255. 

Gold mine ■, near Sdmnat, 28. 

Gdndal, situation of, 56; Sultan Mu¬ 
hamad taken ill at, 56. 

Gondi, Sultan Bahadar at, 337. 

Gonds plunder Sultan Malmud Khiljf, 
177. 

Gondwdnah, Sultan Mahmud Khiljf in, 

176 and n.; who kills the Rajah of, 

177 ; and again retreats by way of, 
178n. 

Gopdl, Malik, envoy of Raf Bhfm, 
249n. 

Gdpndth, pathdli stone found at, 4n. 

Gdralbdrah, parganah in Bhanij sar- 
kdr, revenue from, 13. 

Gras, significations of, 98n. 


Grdssiahs, status of, in Gujarat, 99».; 
join Eana Sanka of Chftor, 269; 
defeated and killed by Mubariz-nl- 
Mnlk at Ahmadabad, 270 and n.; 
reduced by Mahmud III., 439; they 
worship his murderer, 440. 

Gujarat, description of, 1-6; trees and 
plants of, 2, 170 and n. ; manufac¬ 
tures, 3; gold mines near Sdmnat, 
28; marble used in, from Ajmfr, 38; 
extent of the stibah, 5; extent and 
surroundings of the kingdom (cir. 
1400), 97n.; and at time of Emperor 
Akbar, 20, 22; sarkdrs of, 6, 20; 
parganahs of, 9-16; ports of, 9; ports 
of the Europeans tributary to, 17 
and n.; ports of the Arabs, tributary 
to, revenue from, 18 and n., 19n.; 
jdgirs of the amirs (a.d. 1571), 10 ; 
land revenue of, under imperial rule, 
5n. ; revenue, up to the time of 
Muhamad Shah, 22; and to the 
reign of Sultan Bahadar, 17, 19 h. ; 
revenues of, under Sultan Muzaffar 
III., 5 ; tribute of Dakhinf kings to, 
19; local taxes and dues, 7, 8; 
revenues from parganahs, 9 and i».; 
revenues from ports, 9 and n. ; 
system of financial officers, from 
Sultan Ahmad to Muzaffar III., 113; 
assignments from revenues to the 
Shah-zadah, 11 and n. ; proportion- 
ment of revenues (a d. 1461), 147; 
fiscal arrangements under Emperor 
Akbar, 22, 23; value of its tankchah 
and mpee (16th cent.), 6 andn., 11; 
remuneration of soldiery imder Sul¬ 
tan Ahmad, 112 ; army of, under 
Sultan Mahmud Bfgarha, 170, 177 
and n. ; ergauization of the army 
by Sultan Mahmiid III., 438; main¬ 
tenance of order in, 5; power and 
wealth of kings of, 19; founders of 
Mnhamadan dynasty not spirit- 
dealers (kaldldn), 72; the manner 
of imprisoning kings, 31, 34«.; 
state of, in time of Sultan Ahmad, 
99r).; rains deficient in (a.d. 1482), 
207 ; drought in (a.d. 1525), 279; 
famine in (a.d. 1526), 333; pros¬ 
perous condition of, under Sultan 
Mahmud Bfgarha (a.d. 1459), 167, 
170, 213 : power of Firangfs over, 
233. 

Early history of, 24 and n. ; 
anciently in possession of Rajputs 
and Kdlfs, 24; Rajah of Kanauj 
exacts tribute from chiefs in, 24 
and n.; petty kingdoms of (7th 
cent.), 3^.; the Valabhf dynasty 
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(7tli cent.), 24n.; city of Pattan 
made the capital of (a.d. 747), 26, 
26n. ; early rulers of, 26; list of 
Chawarah rulers, 26 and n.; change 
of dynasty, from Chawarah to 
Sdlankhf, 27; list of Sdlankhf 
rulers, 27 and n. ; invaded by Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud of Ghazni (a.d. 1025), 
28 and n.: threatened by Shahab- 
ud-dfn of Ghazni (a.d. 1178), 35 ; 
invasion fromDehlf (a.d. 1193), 35 ; 
transferred from Sdlankhis to 
Baghelahs, list of Baghe'lah rulers, 
36 and n. 

Brought under Islam by Sultan 
’Ala-ud-dm (a.d. 1297), 37, 38, 97; 
ruled by Nazims of the Sultans of 
Dehli, 38; disturbances in {cir. 
1317), suppressed, 40 and n.; Zafar 
Ehan as Nazim in, 40 ; Hisam-ud- 
di'n Ndzivi in, 40; Khusni Khan 
appointed Governor of, 41; Ghias- 
ud-dfn Toghlak Shah makes expe¬ 
dition against, 42; Taj-ud-di'n ap¬ 
pointed Nazim, 42; Malik Mukbil 
appointed Nazim of, 42, 45 ; Nizam- 
ul-Mulk as Nazim in {cir. 1348), 
42; rebellious conduct of amirdn-i- 
sadah (a.d. 1346), 44, 45; Sultan 
Muhamad's expedition to, 42 and n.; 
45; revolt in, suppressed, 47; 
revolt of Taghi in (a.d. 1346), 50; 
order restored, 53 : Pathan power 
in, 53n.; Sultan Muhamad spends 
three years (a.d. 1348-50) in, 55 
and n.; Sultan Ffrdz visits, 57; 
Zafar Khan as Ndzim, 58; Daria 
Khan becomes Ndzim in A.o. 1371, 
58; Kastf Khan Governor of, 58, 
73; rebellion in, during his admi¬ 
nistration (a.d. 1391), 73; Zafar 
Khan sent against Rastf Khan, 74; 
Zafar Khan becomes Ndzim (a.d. 
1391), and paoificates the country 
(A.D. 1393), 75. 

The kingdom bestowed by a saint 
on Zafar Khan and his descendants 
(Tank dynasty), 71, 137; Bajah 
A'dil Khan’s invasion is repelled by 
Zafar Khan (a.d. 1394), 76 and n.; 
Tatar Khan joins his father Zafar 
Khan (a.d. 1397), 78, 80; Sultan 
Mahmud of Dehh' flees thither before 
Ti'miir (a.d. 1398), 79 ; Tatar Khan 
placed on the throne by his father 
Zafar Khan, with title of Sultan 
Muhamad (a.d. 1403), 68, .>1; 

nobles of Gujarat incite Zafar Khan 
to assume insignia of royalty (a.d. 


Gujarat —cont. 

1407), 83; Zafar Khan called Sultan ’ 
MnzafFar (a.d. 1407), 68, 84 and n.; 
he dies (a.d. 1410), 86 ; and is suc¬ 
ceeded by his grandson, Sultan Ah¬ 
mad, 88; Sultan Hoshang of Mal- 
wah attempts to seize the throne 
(a.d. 1413), 96; invasion of, by 
Nasfr Khdn (a.d. 1416), lOOn. ; 
Sultan Hoshang’s attack (a.d. 1416), 
100, 101; Sultan Ahmad dies (a.d 
1441), 127; character of his reign 
in, 127n.; Sultan Muhamad, his 
son, succeeds to power, 129 and n.; 
invaded by Sultan Mahmiid Khilji 
of Malwah (a.d. 1461), 132 and n., 
135,141,186; reasons for Mahmud’s 
invasion of, 146n., 132n, 140n., 145; 
Sultan Muhamad is poisoned, and 
is succeeded by Sultan Kutb-ud- 
di'n (a.d. 1451), 135; who dies 
A.D. 1459, 135 and n.; Sultan Baud 
Shah succeeds, and reigns seven 
days (a.d. 1459), 159; Sultan 

Mahmud Bi'garha assumes power 
(A.D. 1459), 161; he suffers from 
Bahadar Gflam'’8 piracies, 218 
and n. 

Independence of the kingdom 
recognised by Sultan Sikandar Lodf 
of Dehli (a.d. 1509), 226 and n. ; 
Sultan Mahmud Bi'garha dies a.d. 
1511, 227; his son Mnzaffar II. 
ascends the throne, 243; and dies 
in A.D. 1526, 281; his son Sultan 
Sikandar succeeds, 307; and is mur¬ 
dered, 311; a younger son of Mn¬ 
zaffar II. placed on the throne as 
Mahmud Shah 11. (a.d. 1526), 312, 
318; violent deaths of its Sultans, 
from Sikandar to Mnzaffar III., 310; 
Bahadar Shah, grandson of Mnzaff ar 
II., ascends the throne (a.d. 1526), 
326 ; the Emperor Humaiiin’s inva¬ 
sion (a.d. 1535), 381, 392 ; Bahadar 
Shah expels Moghals from, 60, 393; 
he is murdered by Firangi's at Diu 
(a.d. 1537), 397; Muhamad Shah 
Farukf appointed successor, 399; 
but he dies of giief for Sultan Ba¬ 
hadar in a few days, 402; Sultan 
Mahmud III. is then called to the 
throne (a.d. 1537), 406; state of, 
under rule of Daria Khan, wazir of 
Mahmud III., 410; Mahmiid III. 
ejects Grassiahs from Banth (a.d. 
1545), 439; he and his ministers 
murdered by Burhfin (a.d. 155.3), 
445, 448. See also under Sultans. 

Gulbaryah, see Kulbargah. 
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Gur Pal, ancestor of Sadharan (g'.v.), 
67. 

Gwalior, Khizr Khan confined in, 39; 
Emperor Humaiiin inarches on, 
378, 379, 381. 


H. 


Habib Khan, called Goremor of Ash- 
tanagar and Kazi of Chdtf Mahes- 
war, 253n.; takes refuge with Mu- 
zaffar II. from Medini Rad, 253; 
present at taking of Mandii, 352; 
parganah of Ashtah restored to, 
358. 

Habib Khan, title of Shekh Malik 
(y.w.), sou of Sultan Mnzaffar, and 
governor of Siirat, 89n. 

Habib Khan, son of Ahmad Shah, and 
uncle of Mahmud Bigarha, plot to 
place him on the throne, 164 and n. 

Habib Khan, Malik Sahib so entitled, 
330. 

Habib-ul-Mulk Mustauji, his son joins 
rebellion against Sultan Ahmad, 88. 

Haft-josh, a composite metal, used to 
mend a gun, 391. 

Haibdt Khdn=Ma.sti Khan (q.v,), 93n. 

Hajhbar-ul-Hulk, Chande'ri so entitled, 
329. 

Hdji Kdlu, one of Sultan Mahmud 
Bigarha’s nobles, built Kalupiirah, 
238. 

Hdji Khdn, poet, noble of Sultan 
Mahmud Bigarha, 237. 

Hdji, Malik, at the siege of Malwah, 
123; supports Sultan Mahmud Bf- 
garha, 164, 165; is condemned to 
death by that Sultan, 180. 

Hdji Muhaniad, name of Khudawand 
!^an (?.r.), 312. 

Hdji Zakariah (?), Shdkh, his shrine, 
206. 

Hdjipur, near Ahmadabad, residence 
of Haji Khan the poet, 237. 

Halim ’Azam Khdn, Malik, in battle 
near Kaparbanj, 144. 

Haldd, Grassiah chiefs of, reduced by 
Mahmud IIL, 439. 

Hdldl, parganah in Champanir sarkar, 
revenue from, 13 ; village three kos 
from Muhamadabad, 271; story of 
its origin, 213 and n.; Sultan Mn- 
zaffar U. at, 271; Sultan Sikandar | 
buried at, 311; Bahadar Shah at, j 
331,340. I 


Halu, makes a garden for Sultan 
Mahmud Bigarha, 213 and ». 

Hahvi Shirdzi, poet, celebrated the 
founding of Ahmadabad, 90 and n. 

Uamaddni school, followers of Mfr 
Said ’Ah' Hamadam', 441. 

Hambar, Rao ManMik (q-n.) so 
called, 193 b. 

Hamid bin Isma’il, entitled ’Azd-ul- 
Mnlk, conspires against Malik 
Siia’ban and Sultan Mahmud Bf- 
garha, 163; his fate, 166. 

Hamid-ul-Mulk, escorts Mi'rza Ibra¬ 
him Khan into Ahmadabad, 244. 

Hdns (or rdjhdns'), quasi-fabulous bird, 
294n. 

Hdns Bdi, widow of Saltan Muhamad, 
educated KhaUl Khan (Mnzaffar 
IL), 239 and n., 283. 

Hdnsot, parganah in Bhariij sarkar, 
revenue from, 13. 

Hanwant gate of Chitdr, 371. 

Har Chand, father of Sadharan (y.u.), 
67. 

Bar Pdl, ancestor of Sadharan (?.».)> 
67. 

Harihdd, same as Bi'r Rai (?.u.), 112 b. 

Harsdl, village three kos from Ahmad¬ 
abad, 271; Bahadar Khan at, 327. 

Harsur, a parganah of Gujarat, 
revenue of, 10. 

Hasan Arab, Mahk Hasan (q-v.j so 
called, 116nf 

Hasan Gdngu, originally an agricul¬ 
tural labourer, brought into Western 
India by Katlagh Khdn, 6Sn.; re¬ 
ceives title of Zafar Khan, 53n.; 
becomes a rebel leader, 50 and n .; 
leads revolt in Dedgi'r, S3 and n .; 
assumes royal power, 54, 53n., 55n. 

Hasan Jamdl Khdn, his jdgir, 11. 

Hasan Khdn, title given to Malik 
Shark (q.v.'j, 329. 

Hasan Khdn Dakkni, in command of 
Dakhini division of Mahmud HI.’s 
army, 439. 

Hasan Khan Fdruki, son of Nasir 
Khan Fariikf, ruler of A'sir and 
Burhanpur, 222n., 223; married a 
daughter of Sultan Mahmud Guja¬ 
rati, 223 and n. 

Hasan Khdn Mewdti, receives Prince 
Bahadar Khan, 278; offers tribute 
and assistance to him, 306; his death 
(a.d. 1527), 278b ; is impersonated 
by a pretender (a.d. 1534 and 1559), 
278b. 

Hasan, Malik, entitled Safdar-ul- 
Mulk, in charge of Ahmadnagar 
(A.D. 1428), 112n. 
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Hasan, Malik, Dakhini, called Malik- 
ut-Tujjar, 116 ; also Khalf Hasan 
and Hasan Arab, 116».; is assisted 
by Sultan Ahmad Bahmani, 117 ; 
defeated by Zafar Khan, 118; in¬ 
vades Mahaim (Bombay), 115n., 
116 and n., 125n. 

Hdshim of Birar and Ilichpiir, pays 
tribute to Gujarat, 19. 

Hauz-i-khas, Zafar Khan encamps at, 
74 and n. 

Haveli, explanation of, lln. 

Hinddl, Mirzd, defeats Saltan ’A'lam 
Khan Lodf, 367; in charge of 
Ahmadahad, 393n. 

Hindu Beg, in charge of Pattan, 393n. 

Hindus, Sultan Ahmad’s treatment of, 
127n. ; those near Kdmbhalmfr 
plundered, 150; behind Muhama- 
dans in use of muskets, 19071.; 
weapons used by, in Sind, 195; in 
Kathiawar, 198; superstitious prac¬ 
tice in Kathiawar, 197 and 7i.; op¬ 
pression of, under Sultan Mahmud 
III., 440; distinguishing dress of, 
under Muhamadan rule, 440. 

Hindustdn, throne of. See Dehli. 

Hisdm-ud-din, brother or uncle of 
Khusnf Khan, sent as Nazim to 

' Gujarat, 40 and n. ; his end, 4h 

Hisdm-ud-din, Kdzi, negotiated treaty 
on behalf of Sultan Kutb-ud-di'n, 
150n. 

Hisdm-ud-din, Malik, a Moghal, said 
to have poisoned infant son of Baud 
Kh an Faruki, 222n.; as ruler in 
Burhanpur, offers support to ’A’lam 
Khan Faiiiki, 223; but raises a 
pretender ’A'lam Khan to throne 
of A'sir, 224 and n., 225n.; receives 
village of Dhanurah, in Sultanpdr, 
225; assassinated (a.d. 1509-10), 
225n. 

Hisdm-ut-Mulk, title of Khwajah Mu- 
hamad, 163. 

Hisdm-ut-Mulk Bhandin, joins rebel¬ 
lion against Sultan Ahmad, 88. 

Hissdbah Jamdnrd,parganah, revenue 
from, 14. 

Hodrild (? Hodaida in Red Sea), port 
of the Arabs, tributary to Gujarat, 
18. 

Hoshang, entitled Fateh Khan (?.r.), 
uncle of Sultan Ahmad, 93. 

Hoshang, Sultdn, of Malwah, called 
also Alp Khan {g.v.), 84 and n., 85, 
88n.; his part in the rebellions 
against Saltan Ahmad, 88n., 89n., 
96; withdraws from Gujarat at dis¬ 
cretion, 96 ; makes another attack 


Hoshang, Sultdn —cont. 

upon Gujarat, 100,101 ; Sultan Ah¬ 
mad’s punitive expedition against, 
99, 102-104 ; present at the battle 
near Ujain, 103,104n.; makes peace 
with Sultan Ahmad at Dhar, 105 
enters Mandu while besieged, 107 ; 
sues for peace, 107; makes night 
attack on Sultan Ahmad at Sarang- 
piir, 107n., 108; is defeated by Sul¬ 
tan Ahmad, flees to fort of Sarang- 
piir, 109, 110: again gives battle 
and is defeated (a.d. 1423), 110 and 
71.; fort of Mandisor built by, 273. 

Hoshangdbdd, brought under autho¬ 
rity of Bahadar Shah, 368. 

Hukkah, “ rocket,” note on, 21 In. 

Humdiun, Emperor, called Jannat 
dshidni, 374; Sultan ’A'lam Khan 
Lodf revolts against, 367; causes 
of hostility between him and Sultan 
Bahadar, 347n., 367n.,375, 376; his 
letter to Sultan Bahadar, 375 and n.; 
marches against him. 59, 276n., 
381; reaches Gwaliar, 378, 379; 
Tatar Khan Lddi sent to make 
diversion against, 382 ; Rumi Khan 
betrays Saltan Bahadar to, 384 et 
seq. ; the Emperor captures camp of 
Saltan Bahadar, 386; holds a gene¬ 
ral reception near Chi'tdr, 386; 
besieges Mandu, 387 ; orders general 
massacre at Mandii, 388; his treat¬ 
ment of Bachhu the minstrel, 389; 
besieges the foi-t of Champanfr, 
390 and n.; takes Champanfr by 
treachery of Kolfs, 392; visits 
Kambhaiat, 390, 392 ; goes to Ah- 
madabad, encamps at Ghiaspur, 
and visits Batch, 392; he leaves 
Gujarat, 392; and returns to A'grah, 
393; his opinion of Malik Jfu, 401. 

Humdiun Khan, eldest son of Sultan 
Muhamad, takes the title of Sultan 
’Ala-ud-dm {q.v.'), a.d. 1394, 75. 

Humdiun Shah, king of the Dakhin, 
175 and n. 

Hurmaz {Ormuz'), port of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Husdn, name of Daria Khan (q.v.), 
406. 

Busin Bdikrah, Sultdn, King of Khu¬ 
rasan, 168 and n. ; his grandson 
Muhamad Zaman Slirza (q.v.), 374, 
400. 

Husin Bahmani, Malik, son of Rawal 
Fatal, 209; entitled Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, 264; jdgirddr of Ahmadnagar, 
drives Raf Mai out of I'dar and 
establishes Bihar Mai, 253 and n. ; 
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Hus€n Bahmani, Malik —eont. 

recalled from I'dar, 253n.; again 
appointed to I'dar, 264 and b. ; 
wazirs dislike and intrigue against 
him, 264, 265 and b., 266; intrigues 
of Malik Sarang and Malik K<>bi’ 
against, 296; attacked in I'dar by 
Rana Sanka, 265 and n. ; entitled 
Mubariz-ul-Mnlk, 264n., 266; is 
persuaded to retreat on Ahmad- 
nagar, 266; in battle with Rana 
Sanka near Ahmaduagar, 267 and 
B., 268n.: defeated and wounded, 
escapes to Barni (a.d. 1520), 268 ; 
confers with Kiwam-ul-Mulk at 
Malad, 270; stays at Rawanpal, 
270; returns to Ahmadabad and 
defeats grdssiahs, 270 and n .; falls 
back on Parantfj, 270; sent with 
reinforcements to Morasah, 272b. ; 
at siege of Mandisdr, 274n.; anec¬ 
dote of him and the bard, 264. 

Husdn Khdn, Shams so entitled, 330. 

Husdn, Shdkh, descendant of Said 
Burhan-nd-dfn, 440, 441. 

Hwen Thsang, visits Sdrath (Sanrash- 
tra), 2n., 33n. 


1 . 

Ibn A'fras, consults Sultan Mahmdd 
Bigarha on validity of a tradition, 
174. 

Jbrdhim Jdnpuri, Sultdn, his designs 
upon Dehli frustrated by Sultan 
Muzaffar I., 85. 

Ibrdhm Khdn, son of MuzaflFar II., 
300 ; takes service with his brother, 
Bahadar Khan, 326 and n. 

* Ibrahim Khdn, Mirza, Persian envoy 
to Sultan Muzaffar 11. of Gujarat, 
244 and n.; nicknamed Kalab 
Siirkh (Red Hat), 247b. ; his quarrel 
with Sahib Khan at Ahmadabad, 
246. 

Ihdhim Lodi, accedes to throne at 
A'grah (a.b. 1517), 256, 264; dis¬ 
affection against, 277 ; defeats 
'A'lam Khan, his uncle, 277 ; Baha¬ 
dar Khan visits, 278, 279, 321; 
present in battle with Babar at 
Pam'pat, 278,319 ; jealous of Prince 
Bahadar Khan, 278,321 ; conspiracy 
against, 278b., 279 ; finaUy defeated 
(A.D. 1526), 328b. 

Ibrdhtm, Shekh, envoy from Emperor 
Hnmaiun to Sultan Bahadar, 377. 


I’dar, quarries of pathdli stone at, 4 
and B. ; Zafar Khan suppresses re¬ 
bellion in (a-D. 1394), 76 ; Zafar 
Khan’s campaign against (a.d. 
1398), 79, 80n ; relation of its 
Rajahs with Gnjarat, 97b. ; Ban 
Mai Rajah of (a.d. 1411), 93; rebel¬ 
lion against Sultan Ahmad in, 93; 
Punja, Rajah of (a.d. 1416), 100; 
Sultan Ahmad’s campaign against 
(a.d, 1426), llOn., Ill ; other cam¬ 
paigns against (a.d, 1428), 112n , 
125n.; Sultan Ahmad builds a mas- 
jid in, 112n., 125n.; Bi'r Raf, son of 
Piinja, becomes Rajah of (A.D. 
1428), 112n.; Sultan Muhamad’s 
expedition against (a.d. 1445), 129 
and B.; Malik Khizr exacts tribute 
from Rajah of, 192n.; Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Bfgarha levies tribute in (a.d. 
1496), 220n.; Sultan Muzaffar II.’s 
punitive campaign against (a.d. 
1513), 249; the tribute paid to 
Muzaffar 11., 250b. ; Rao Rhim, 
Rajah of, succeeded by Raf Mai 
and Bihar Mai, 252 and n.; Sult^ 
Muzaffar II.’s visit to (a.d. 1518), 
263 and n.; Nizam-ul-Mulk ap¬ 
pointed to (a.d. 1519), 264 and b. : 
invaded by Rana Sanka (a.d. 1520^ 
265, 266, 267; Bahadar Khdn in 
(a.d. 1525), 321; Sultan Bahadar’s 
expedition against (a-d. 1528), 

339n.; Dilpat Rao Rajah of (a.d. 
1531), 350; Grassiah chiefs reduced 
by Mahmud III., 439; Punja Rathor 
zaminddr of, 16; Rajah of, holds 
fifty villages in parganah of Mah- 
krej, 10. 

Iftikhdr-ul-Mnlk, son of Rajah Malik, 
of Thalnfr, 101 and n. 

Iftikhdr-ul-Mulk, Malik, with expedi¬ 
tion against Dakhim's (a.d. 1430), 
115. 

Ikhdl Khdn, vicegerent in Dehli, 78 
and B. ; takes fort of Pdnfpat, 78; 
regains power at Dehlf after 
Timur’s retreat, 80b. ; Sultan Mu- 
hamad Shah marches against, 81; 
besieges Sultan Mahmud in Kanauj, 
83; is killed a.d. 1405, 83; his 
brother, Sarang Khan, commander of 
Multan, 79. 

Ikhdl Khdn, Kutb Khan so entitled, 
329; carries away royal servants to 
Mandii, 336. 

Ikhdl Khdn, in charge of Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Khiljf a prisoner, 353. 

Ikhtidr Khdn, officer of Mahmud Bi¬ 
garha, at siege of Champam'r, 208n. 
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Ihhtidr Khan, wazir of Sultan Baha¬ 
dur, 356, 399; at siege of Bafsfn, 
362; at taking of Mandisor, 368; 
in charge of Champam'r, 390; hnt 
surrenders it to the Emperor Hu- 
maiiin, 392; composes chronogram 
^ of Sultan Bahadar, 397; has 
charge of Sultan Mahmud m., 407 ; 
is unjustly executed on suspicion 
(A.D. 1637), 408; his character and 
ability, 392, 356; retribution for 
his death on Malik Ji'il, 408, 
436. 

Ikhtiar-vl-MuVc, amir of MuzaflFar II., 
commissioned to report on Dila- 
warah, 251. 

Ikhtidr-nl-Mulk, brother of Khuda- 
wand Khan, has charge of Moghal 
division, 438 and n.; one of the 
Sultan’s Khdsiah-khe/s, at death of 
Mahmud HI., 454. 

Itids, son of Malik Ai'az, 235 ; informs 
Sultan Bahadar of the revolt of his 
brother Is,hak, 336. 

riichpiir, Sultan Mahmud Kbilji 
marches on (a.d. 1463), 178rt.; 
again attacked by Mahmud Khilji 
(A.D. 1466), irSn. 

’Him, Malik, see Khudawand Khan, 
• 169. 

’Ilimpnr, hamlet of Ahmadabad, built 
by Malik Him Khudawand Khan, 
236. 

’Jmdd-ul-Mulk, title of Khush-Kadam 
(?.».), 308. 

'Imdd-ul-Mulk, Fateh Mulk (g.v.) so 
entitled, 333. 

’Imdd-ul-Mulk, title of Malik Jiii 
(tj.vl), a noble of Sultan Bahadar, 
394, 399. 

’Imdd-ul-Mulk, title given to A ka 
Arslan (q.v.\ 438. 

’Imdd-ul-Mulk Gdwdli, oppressed by 
rulers of the Dakhin, 340 and ».; 
is assisted by Muhamad Khan and 
Sultan Bahadar Shah, 340; sends 
tribute of elephants to Gujarat, 
340; receives royal gifts from Sul¬ 
tan Bahadar at Nandarbar, 341; 
Sultan Bahadar arbitrates between 
him and Nizam-ul-Mulk Ahmadna- 
garf, 342; he again complains to, and 
is helped by Sultan Bahadar, 344; 
makes peace with and marries 
daughter of Barid, ruler of Bidar, 
346; present at siege of Patharf, 
346; sent against Bhiipat Rai in 
Ujain, 357; and against Bikamajit 
Chiton', 361 ; his letter to Sultan 
Bahadar, 361 and n.; he is posted 


’Imdd-ul-Mulk Gdwdli—eont. 

at Barsiah, 363; reduces Mandisor, 
368: with expedition against Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, 373; his son Ja’far Khan 
(g.v.), 341. 

^Imdd ‘ ul ~ Mulk I'hchpurtf Khush* 
Kadam' seeks his assistance against 
Bahadar Khan, 318. 

’Imdd-ul-Mulk Samarkandi, Khdsiah- 
khdl, sent against Sultan Hoshang, 
96 and «. 

Imdm Mahdi, his coming, 240n. 

I'ndri, village in parganah of Barah 
Sanwal, 1&. 

Indus, River, Sultan Muhamad and 
his army cross (A.D. 1350), 56. 

Irddat Khdn, killed in battle near 
Ahmadnagar, 268. 

I'rdn, Gujarati arrow-reeds sent to, 3. 

I'sa Sdldr, conspires against Sultan 
Ahmad, 96. 

Isjidk, son of Malik Ai'az, entitled 
Changez Khan, 235; succeeds to 
his father’s mansab, 276: in revolt. 
3.36; defeats Toghlak Khan at 

■ Morbi, 337; flees before Sultan Ba- 
. hadar, 337. 

Ishdk, Shikh (or Bdbd), spiritual 
father of Shekh Ahmad Ganjr 
bakhsh, 90n.: buried at Khattii, in 
Nagor, 130. 

Islam, in Gujarat. 97; supported and 
spread by Sultan Mahmud Bigarha, 
168; established in Jiinahgarh 
(a.d. 1470), 191; revived in Sind, 
194 and n.; in Kachh (cir. 1471), 
194n. 

Isldmdbad, brought under authority 
of Bahadar Shah, 368. 

Isldm-nagar (or Nawd-nagar'), sarkdr 
of Gujarat, 7, 21; subject to mulk- 
giri, 22 and n.; overrun by tha& 
Jam in the reign of the Emperor 
’A'lamgir. 

Ismdlil Khdn A fghdn, rebels against 
Sultan Muhamad (a.d. 1346), 50n., 
53n. 

Ismail Shdh, of I'rak and Khurasan, 
sends embassy to Muzaffar H. of 
Gujarat, 244 and n.; list of presents 
from Muzaffar II., 247 and n. 

Istahak, Malik, governor of Sdrang- 
pur (a.d. 1438), 123n. 

Ttimdd Khdn, ’Abd-nl-Karfm (?.».) so 
entitled, 437. 

I’timdd Khdn, wazir to Sultan Muzaf¬ 
far, revenue of Gujardt under, 5, 
60. 

’Iz-ud-din, Malik, brother of Nasrat 
Khan, killed in revolt, 39n. 

33 
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.1 a-hulanddh, Kdzi, of Bfi^tir, his son 
Kazi Mahtniid (q.v.'), 383. 

Ja'far Khan, son of ’Imad-ul-Mulk 
Gaweli, meets Sultan Bahadar at 
Nandarbar, 341 ; presents another 
complaint to Sultan Bahadar, 344. 

Jagd (or C’Aajra)=Jagat (q.v.), 348». 

Jagat, brother of Paras Ram, sub¬ 
mits to Bahadar Shah, 348n.; B^ar 
divided between him and his brother 
Prithi Raj, 348. 

.fagat (Dwdrka), on borders of Guja¬ 
rat, 20; conquest of, by Sultan 
Mahmud Bigarha, 195 and n., 198 ; 
MaUk Toghau has charge of, 198; 
Hindu superstition at (15th cent.), 
197 and n. 

Jdgnapurah, Sultan Ahmad at, 122n. 

.Taguidrah, Zafar Khan’s campaign 
against, 78 and n. 

.fahdn, Khan, title of Ladan Khan 
Khiljf, 225. 

•Jahdn, Khwdjah, or Khwajah Mah¬ 
mud Gaw^ (?■*’•)> 217. 

Jahdn Sultdni, Khdn, Intercedes with 
Sultan Ahmad for Bi'r Rai of I'dar, 
112n. 

.Tahdngir, Emperor, land revenue of 
Gujarat under, 5n.; a MaUk ’Ambar 
rebels against, 21n. 

Jahannumdbdd, epithet applied to 
Abmadabad by Aurangzib, 91n. 

Jai Singh, son of Gang Das, Rajah of 
Champamr, foments sedition, 192, 
193. 

Jai Singh, Rajah, zaminddr of Raj- 
^ pi'plah, 16. 

Jdj Rdi, wakil of Ratani Chand, 348; 
accompanies Sultan Bahadar into 
Malwah, 350. 

Jdjnagar, Sultw Hoshang elephant- 
hunting in, 106 and »., 107; his 
elephants from, taken by Sultan 
Ahmad, 110; elephants sent from, 
as tribute to Gujarat, 340. 

Jaldl, his son Khwajah Manik, 331. 

Jaldl Khdn, eldest son of Sultan Mu- 
hamad, placed on the throne as 
Sultan Kutb-ud din (q.v.), 133, 135 
and n. 

Jaldl Khdn Lodi, son of Sultan Si- 
kandar, revolts against his brother, 
Sultan Ibrahim, 366n. 

Jaldl Khdkhar, governor of Nagor, 
replaced (cir. 1403), 83. 


Jdlnah, a village, Malik-ut-Tujjdr at, 
118. 

Jdldr, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 6 ; united 
to A'jmir, 20; revenue from, 15; 
campaign against, 206. 

Jdm Firoz, lor Jam Jonan (q.v.). 

Jdm Firoz, king of Sind, patronised 
by Muzaffar Shah H. of Gujarat, 
343n.; defeated by Moghals, takes 
refuge with Sultan Bahadar, 343 
and n. 

.Tdm .fdmdn or .Turn Jaundn, for Jam 
Jun(g.r.), 155n., 156. 

Jdm Jdndn, of Sind, uncle of Bibf 
Moghsli (q.v.), 155 and n. 

.fdm Jun (or Jdm Jaundn), of Sind, 
his daughters Bi'bi Moghah' and 
Bi'bi Mirgi (qq.v.), 153 and n., 156 
and n. 

Jdm Nanda, or Nizdm-ud-din, for Jam 
Jonan (q.v.), 166b. 

Jdm Said, holds villages in grds in 
Sorath, 17. 

,Tdm Saugar, for Jam Jiin (q.v.), 156». 

Jamdl, Shdkh, of Bhitri, in the reign 
of Mahmud HI, 441. 

Jamdlpurah gate of Ahmadabad, 426, 
428 and n. 

Jamdl-ud-din Silahddr, son of She^ 
Malik, appointed Faujddr of Am 
madabad, 192 and n.; entitled 
Muhafiz Khan (q.v.), 192. 

Jdmand, Rajah, Solankhf ruler of 
Gujarat, 27, 28. 

Jdmhu, in Jhalawar, Sultan Mahmud 
III. at, 416. 

Jambiisar, parganah in Bhanij sarkdr, 
revenue from, 13. 

Jannat dshidni. Emperor Hnmaiuh so 
called, 374. 

Janur, village in parganah of Bdra 
Sanwal, Saltan Ahmad builds fort 
at, 105. 

Jarji, the bird-catcher, employed by 
Sultan Mahmud III., 416; created 
Muha6z Khan, 416, 420, 423; his 
impudence offends the nobles, 420; 
he procures the execution of ’ATam 
Khan Lodi, 277»., 421; his influence 
over Sultan Mahmud HI., 421; his 
insolence to ’Imad-nl-Mulk Malik 
Jiu, 421; the nobles conspire against 
him, 422; and kill him (a.d. 1544), 
423; his low character, 420. 

Jarwdrah,parganah of, revenue from, 
16. 

Jasdun, Sultan Bahadar at, 337. 

Jasrdj, a Saurah prince of Ddo- 
bandar, said to be father of Ban 
Raj, 26n. 
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Jaunan, Malik, equerry to Sultan 
Abmad, in attack at S&angpur, 
108,109. 

Jdwah (=Jawa), port of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Jay Shakar, othenrise Sawant Singh 
(q.v.), 25n. 

Jaya Singh, his son, Kbengan, Bajah 
of Gimar, 98n. 

Jhdlahs, bold gras of Jhalawar, 16. 

Jhdldwdr, parganah in Pattan sarkdr, 
revenue from, 11; grds of, held by 
Bagbelahs and Jhalahs, 16 and n .; 
revolt at, 39n.; Kanba Satarsal, 
Bajab of, 96, 100; Sultan Ahmad’s 
expedition against (a.d. 1419), 106n.; 
Bajab of, besieged by Sultan Ahmad 
(a.d. 1422), 106n.; Bajab of, again 
in rebellion (a.d. 1430), 114, lion., 
125n.; Man Singh, Bajab of (a d. 
1531), 353; jdgtr of Malik Jiu at, 

409. 

Jhdidd, parganah in Champam'r sar¬ 
kdr, revenue from, 13. 

Jhdidd, parganah in Gddhrah sarkdr, 
revenue from, 14 and n. 

Jhaldr, relation of its Bajahs with 
Gujarat, 97n. 

Jharand, its situation, 76n.; Zafar 

^ Khan’s campaign against, 76 and n. 

Jhardjdhs, their migration to the 
south, 34n.; they overrun Gujarat, 
33». 

Jhinjuwdrah, salt produced at, 3. 

Jhujdr Khan, the Abyssinian, bis re¬ 
tainers, 435 ; bolds jdgir of Mon- 
dab, 9. 

Jitpur, founded by Zafar Khan, 75. 

Jtu, Malik, son of Tawakkul, chief of 
the royal Khdsiah-khets, 400; a 
noble of Sultan Babadar, 399 ; fights 
with Moghals near Mahmudabad, 
394; defeats Mirza Muhamad Za- 
man at U'nab, 401; Afzal Khan’s 
jealousy of, 400, 401; appointed 
wazir to Mahmud IIL, 406; his 
unjust execution of Ikhtiar Khan, 
408; expatriated by Daria Khan, 
408 and n.; takes refuge with Mu¬ 
barak Shah at Burhanpiir, 409: 
driven from thence, he takes re¬ 
fuge with Kadir Shah of Malwah, 

410, 413; restored by the influence 
of ’A'lam Khan, 420, 430; the Jdgir 
bestowed on him, 420; Jarjrs in¬ 
solence to, 421; assists ’A'lam Khan 
in exile, 430; intercedes for Daria 
Khan and ’A'lam Khan, 431; sum¬ 
moned to court, 432 : joins Mahmud 
IIL at Champam'r, 434; his tents 


Jid, Malik —cent. 

plundered, 434; he is sent to Surat 
en route for Makkah, 435; and put to 
a cruel death by Khudawand Khan 
Bumf at Siirat, 408, 436 and ».; 
bis character, 400 ; known as “ the 
second Bustam,” 434. 

Jiu, Shdkh, Said Muhamad, son of 
Said Burhdn-ud-din, chief of the 
Batdh Bukhariat Saids, 27n.; his 
influence on Sultan Mnzaffar II., 
284, 286; offended by the Sultan, 
297 ; is reconciled by a vision, and 
restores him to health, 299, 300; 
he greatly favours Babadar Khan, 
301; foretells his power, 302, 307 ; 
foretells the fall of Chitor and de¬ 
struction of Bahadar Shah, 304; 
dies (a.d. 1525), 305n.; appears to 
Sultan Sikandar in a vision (a.d. 
1526), 308; Kazi Mahmud of Bir- 
piir his disciple, 383. 

Jtu, Shdkh, grandson of Borhan-ul- 
Mulk, 307. 

Jtu Tamim, Shdkh, a noble of Sultan 
Mnzaffar, entitled Asad-ul-Mulk, 
286; intercedes with Mnzaffar 11. 
for Soundha, 288-89. 

Jiwdhtr, Malik, left in charge of 
Dedgir, 61 and n.; driven to Dhar, 
54. 

Jiwdn, an executioner, 290. 

Jitean Dds, leads rebellion against 
Sultan Ahmad, 88; killed (a.d. 
1410), 89. 

Jodhpur, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 6; 
united to A'jmir, 20. 

Jodhpur gate of Mandu, 108». 

Jodhpur Talpad, ta’alukah of, revenue 
from. 15; zamtnddrs of, serve under 
Ghaznavi Khan, 15. 

Jog Rdj, sou of Ban Kaj, a Chawa- , 
rah ruler of Gujarat, 26 and n. 

Jdhar, performed by Bajpnts at 
Mandu (a.d. 1518), 268. 

Jdnpur, Sultan Ibrahim of, 85 ; nobles 
of, invite Prince Babadar Khan, 
279, 319 and n.; ’Alam Eiban Lodi 
(I.) in rebellion at, 276».; rebellion 
of Shir Khan in, 392. 

Juldhan, ancestor of Sadharan (q.v.\ 

68 . 

Junahgarh, mahals in, 17; pathdli 
stone found at, 4n.; fort near Gir- 
nar, 35n., 98; its antiquity, 183 and 
n.; story of its discovery, 183; 
neighbourhood of, renowned for 
hawks, 416n.; description of fort 
of, 180, 182 and n.; said to have 
been captured by Firoz Shahs 35n.; 
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Junahgarh —oont. 

taken by Sultan Muhamad Tdgh- 
lak of Dehlf, 184 ; captured by Sul¬ 
tan Ahmad, 98 and 184 ; Sultan 
Mahmud Bi'garha’s expedition 
against, 180 et seq .; siege of (a.d. 
1467), 184; taken by Mahmud Bf- 
garha (a.d. 1470), 161,168,187 and 
n., 189, 191; the Sultan strengthens 
fort, 182n., 191; fort in charge of 
Prince Khalil Khan (a.I). 1487), 
216; Mnjahid Khan has charge of 
(A.D. 1527), 338. 


K. 

Kabctlah, Amir, called from Dehli to 
Dedgi'r by Sultan Muhamad, 54. 

Kabil, one of Shekh Jiii’s porters, 
Bahadar Khan’s trick on, 303. 

Kabir, his son Sh^khan killed, 209. 

Kabir, Malik, co-regent tor Sultan 
Muhamad, 46; death of (a.d. 1350), 
56 and ». 

Kabir Muhamad, his faithfulness to 
his master ’A'lam Khan, 427 and n. 

Kabir, 8h^kh, a descendant of Shdkh 
Hamid Nagori, his influence on 
MaUk Muhamad Ikhtiar, 228-30. 

Kabir-ud-din Stdtdni, entitled Burhan- 
ul-Mulk, conspires against Malik 
Sha’ban and Sultan Mahmiid Bi- 
garha, 163; his fate, 166. 

Kabir-iil-Mulk, kotwdl, commissioned 
to search for ’Imad-uI-Mulk (a.d. 
1526), 332. 

KdfUtl, ’A'lam Khan takes refuge with 
Babar at, 276n., 277. 

Kachh, & sarkdr of Gujarat, 6; subject 
to mulk-giri, 22 and n.; deseription 
of the Bann, 193 and n.; 5«/rt largely 
grown in, 1; salt-makii^ on the 
Bann, 3n.; horses of, 1, 2; Khen- 
gar Bajah of (cjr. '1346), 42, 55».; 
Sultan Ffroz in the Bann, 57; 
Sultan Mahmud Bigarha’s cam¬ 
paign in, 194«.; Ishak escapes to 

• the Bann, 337. 

Kddar Khan, Dakhim' noble, in battle 
near Daulatabad, 115 and n.; and 
near Kaparbanj, 144. 

Kadar Shah, title of Malln Khan as 
governor of Malwah, 358n.; Malik 
.tiu takes refuge with, 410, 413; 
Daria Khan’s menace to, 414 j his 
son Langar Khan (^.n.) 396. 

Kadar, inroad of Moghals under, 39n. 


Kdfur, Malik, wazir of Sultan ’Ala- 
ud-din, said to be a slave from 
Gujarat, 39n. 5 his great power, 39, 
40; his intrigues, 39 and n. ; assas¬ 
sinated (a.d. 1316), 40. 

Kahdri, River, Sultan Mahm4d Bi- 
garha encamps near, 175, 

Kdhdrs, their employment, 369 and n. 

Kahidpur, palace of, near Basiilabad, 
154n. 

Kahilan (? Quilon), port of the Euro¬ 
peans, tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Kaisar Khdn, attends on Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Bfgarha, 204, 206; is mur¬ 
dered ^.D. 1481), 206 and n. 

Kaisar Khdn, sent to Dahod by Mu- 
zaffar IL to prepare for campaign 
in Malwah (cir. 1511), 245 and n.; 
created Governor of Dahod, 255; 
present at Ahmadnagar with rein¬ 
forcements against Bana Sank4, 
271; sent by Sultan Sikandar with 
army against Latff Khan, 308; 
commissioned to search for ’Imad- 
ul-Mulk, 382; in league with ’Imad- 
ul-Mnlk and Latff Khan (a.d. 1526), 
334 and n.; is put to death (A.D. 
1526), 385 and n. 

Kaisar Khdn, battle with Dakhini 
confederates in Burhanpiir (A.fR 
1530), 345. 

Kttital, Malik Hajf guards the road to, 
123 and n. 

Kajil iron (f.«. watered steel), arms of, 
178. 

Kdkrij, parganah of, revenue from, 16. 

Kaldh Surkh, nickname of Mirza 
Ibrahim, 247«. 

Kdlan Khdn, son of Alaf Khan, ap¬ 
pointed faajddr in Malwah, 363. 

Kaland, mountains of, in A'sfr, Nasfr 
Khan takes refuge in, 116. 

Kdliddah, Ujain situated on the banks 
of the, 103. 

Kalian, port of the Europeans, tribu¬ 
tary to Gujarat, 18 and n. 

Kdligdd, lake of, formed by Sultan 
Ghias-ud-dfn of Maudii, 394. 

Kdlpi, ’A'lam Khan Lodf, ruler of, 
367; Jal41 Khan Lodi abandons his 
family at, 366a. 

Kalsdn, port of the Arabs, tributary to 
Gujarat, 18. 

KdM, Hdji, see Hajf Kalu. 

Kdld, Malik, supports Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Bfgarha, 164, 165, l^bi.; 
causing the death of the innocent, 
179 and a.; is condemned to death 
by Sultan Mahmud Bfgarha (a.d. 
1466), 180. 
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Kdli^rah, at Ahmadabad, btiilt by 
Haji K^ii, 238. 

Kajnadpur, palace of, near Basulabad, 
154b. 

Carnal Khdn, sent with expedition 
against Babadar Gi'lani, 219n. 

Kama/, Sh4kh, intrigues with Mahmiid 
Kbilji for kingdom of Gujarat, 132, 
140 and n.; Said Burban-ud-di'n 
tries to win bim over from Mabmiid 
Kiilji, 138, 140n.; his death (a.d. 
1451), 140 and n.; his ararice, 132; 
his tomb at I'llmpurah, 131; story 
of Shah ’A'lam at bis tomb, 140 et 
seq. ; bis shrine near Dhar, 251. 

Kamdl-ud-din, Malilc (called Kamal- 
ud-dfn Gurg), sent to Gujarat to 
restore order, 40 and n.; is slain by 
Alp Khan (a,d. 1317), 40 and n. 

Kamdl-ud-din, Shekh, of the Hama- 
dam school, at Surat in the reign of 
Mahmud in., 441. 

Kamanddr, 423n. 

Xam 6 ay=Kambhaiat (q.v.). 

Kand>hdiat=Kaimh&y, 74; revenues 
from parganah of, 9 ; manufactures 
of, 3; salt-making at, 3 ; merchants 
of, despoiled by Musalmans (a.d. 
1297), 37: Sultan Muhamad in¬ 
quires into revenue of (a.d. 1346), 
47, 48; attacked by rebels under 
Taghi (a.d. 1346), 45, 51; Taghi 
defeats Malik Yusaf Baghra at, 

51; but flees thence to Asawal, 
51; Shekh Ahmad Ganj bakhsh 
at, 91n.; the people complain of 
Rasti Khan’s tyranny (a-d. 1391), 
58, 74; rebels at (a.d. 1410), 
89; the district of, supplies ships 
to Sultan Ahmad (a.d. 1431), 117 ; 
Sultan Mahmud Bigarha' visits, 199, 
205; people of, defend a Dakhini 
refugee from Bahadar Gflani, 2l8; 
Taj Khan, governor of (a.d. 1527), 
336n.; Sultan Bahadar visits (a.d. 
1527-28), 336,338, 339; the author 
of “ Tarikh-i-Bahadan' Shahi ” as 
ddroghah of port of, 341; Sultan 
Bahadar again visits (a.d. 1531), 
346; Emperor Hnmaiiin at (a.d. 
1536), 392. 

Kambh-kdt, Sultan Muzaffar’s cam¬ 
paign against, 86 . 

Kdmbhu, near Pattan, battle at, 75. | 

Kjandkrd, Rani, favourite wife of Sul- i 
tan Mahmud Khilji, 255. j 

KanauJ, Rajah of, exacts tribute from ' 
chiefs in Gujarat, 24 and n.; Ban 
Raj captures treasure going from ' 
Gujarat to, 25; Sultan Mahmud a | 


Kanauj —cent. 

fugitive at, 80; he is besieged in, by 
Ikbal Khan, 83; Sultan Mahmud 
released from, 83; Sultan Ibrahim 
Jonpuri visits, 85. 

Kandhdr, Dakhini troops at, 176n. 

A’dB_9ra=Nagarkdt (?.«.), 57. 

Kdnhd Satarsdl, Rajah of Jbalawar, 
in revolt against Sultan Ahmad 
(a.d. 1413), 96, 97,100; again rebels 
against Sultan Ahmad (a.d. 1430), 
114, 115n., 125n. 

Kdnkariah, tank of, built by Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din, 147; buildings near, 
271. 

Kdnthd Sarsdl, see Kanha Satarsal, 
115n. 

Kanth-kdt, or Kambh-kot (q.vi), 86». 

Kdnturd, infidels of, punished by 
Sultan Ahmad, lOon. 

Kdnur, fort of, taken by Sultan Ba- 
hddar, 368. 

Kdnwah, the battle of, 262n., 276n., 
347n., 353n. 

Kaparbanj, twenty kos from Ahmad¬ 
abad, 143 and n .; battle between 
Sultan Kntb-ud-din and Mahmud 
Khiljf near, 144, 145n., 259, 260n. ; 
Sultan Mahmfld Bigarha at, 175. 

Kapranj, otherwise called Mahmiid- 
nagar, Bahadar Khan at, 327. 

Kurd Yusaf Turkomdn, fled before 
Ti'mur, 377 and n. 

Karan, Rajah, Sdlankhi ruler of Gu¬ 
jarat, 27. 

Karan D€d, Rajah, a Baghelah ruler 
of Gujarat, X ; defeated by Musal- 
man army, 37 ; his wives and trea¬ 
sure sent to Dehli, 37; his daughter 
married to Khizr Khan, 37; and a 
wife to Sultan ’Ala-ud-diu, 38. 

Kdrath, or Kdrauth, Alaf Khan flees 
to, 220. 

Karchi, pass of, Sultan Bahadar at, 
348, 349, 350. 

Kdreth, fort of, founded by Alp Khan 
Sanjar, 105; repaired by Sultan 
Ahmad, and named Stdtanabad, 
105. 

Kart, pargtncdi of Gujarat, 270; re¬ 
venue from, 11. 

Karim Khusru, Malik, joins rebellion 
against Sultan Ahmad, 88. 

Karjhi, Gujarati armies pass through 
ghat of, 273. 

Karmdtians, country of U'ch taken 
from, 34. 

Kdmah, Kdrsah, Kdrshah, for Karath 
220 n. 

Kashmir, paper of, 4. 
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Kasim 'All Sadr, envoy from Emperor 
Hnmaiun to Sultan Bahadar, 375, 
377. 

Kasim Beg, in charge of Bharuj for 
Emperor Hnmaiiln, 392, 393n. 

Kasim, Shikh, Sultan MuzafFar seeks 
his blessing (a.d. 1407), 86 . 

Kdthis, settle in Sdrath, 2«.; they 
overrun Gujarat, 33«. 

Kdihidwdr, origin of the name, 2».; 
old families of, 99n. ; Sdrath (g.».) 
the Muhamadan name for, 2m. 

Katlagh, Moghals under, near Dehli, 
39n. 

Katlagh Khdn, tutor of Sultan Muha- 
mad Shah, 43n., 45; governor of 
the Dakhin, at Dedgfr, 43n.; brings 
Hasan Gangii into Western India, 
53n.; is summoned to Dehli by Sul¬ 
tan Mnhamad Shah, 43 and n.; his 
brother Nizam-nd-di'n fills his place 
at Dedgfr, 48,49n.; proposes to sup¬ 
press revolt in Gujarat, 45,46 and n. 

Kattyviar, see Kathiawar. 

Kdut Bardhi, Taghi the rebel at 
(A.D. 1346), 52. 

Kazilbdshes, embassy of, to Gujarat 
(a.d. 1511), 244 and n. 

Kenj, village near Mahmiidabad, held 
in jdgir by Bahadar Khan, 301; 
battle with Moghals at, 393. 

Kerhlah, fort of, attacked by Dakhhus, 
178n. 

Khalf Hasan, adherent of Ahmad 
Wall, entitled Malik-ut-Tuj jar 
116n. 

Khalil Khdn, son of Sultan Mahmud 
Bi'garha and Ranf Harbai, bom 
A.D. 1475, 239; brought up by 
Hans Baf, widow of Sultan Muha- 
mad, 239; has charge of Sdrath 
and Junahgarh, 216; accompanies 
his father to Nandarbar, 223; re¬ 
turns to Barddah, 226 ; learns the 
Kuran by heart for his father’s 
benefit, 281; his daughter married 
to ’A'dil Khan Fariiki H., 225n.; 
kingdom of Gujarat promised to 
Khalil, 283; his father’s dying 
advice, 227; succeeds his father 
(a.d. 1511), under title of Sultan 
MuzafFar H. (?.».), 239, 243; his 
succession disputed, 295. 

Khdlsah, signification of, 17771. 

Khamhay, Sultan Mahmiid Bi'garha 
at, 205. 

Khdn 'Azim, title of Malik Mahmud, 
102; Taj Khan so called, 328n. 

Khdn ’Azam A’saf Khdn, see A'saf 
Ehin. 


Khdn Jahdn, son of Sultra Ahmad 
Bahmani, sent against the Gu¬ 
jarati army, 115 and n. ; goes to 
assist MaHk-ut-Tnjjar at Mahalm, 
117. 

Khdn Jahdn {zz^MalikMo’ghis'), assists 
his son, Mahmud Khilji, in usurpa¬ 
tion of Malwah, 122. 

Khdn Jahdn, in battle near Kaparbanj, 
144. 

Khdn Jahdn, title given to Bad Man- 
dahh, 193. 

Khdn Jahdn, kdtwdl of Ahmadibad, 
under MuzafFar H., 290, 314n. 

Khdn Jahdn Ndtb Bakhtidr, title of 
Malik Mukbil (g.v.), 42. 

Khdn Jiu, Hajf Muhamad Kbuda- 
wand Khan (g.v.) so called, 313; also 
a noble of Sultan Bah^ar,399; and 
Afzal Khan so called, 451. 

Khdn Khdndn, Ehurram Khan (q.v.) 
so entitled, 329. 

Khdn Sarwar, Ahmad Khan takes 
counsel near reservoir of, 86. 

Khandpiir, pass of, near Khandesh 

20 . 

Khdnazdds, their position in Indian 
courts, 22371. 

Khandhdr (or Gandhdr), a port of Gu¬ 
jarat, 9. 

Khdnde'sh, sarkdrs of Malhir and 
Nandarbar united to, 20. See also 
A'si'r and Burhanpfir. 

Khdnhd Rdjah, title of Ikhtiar Khan 
(q.v.), 390. 

Khdn-jiJdldri, Malik, father of Ghaz- 
navi Khan, 15 ; causes restoration 
of Nagdr, 15. 

Khdnpur Bdnkdnir, on the Mahindrf, 
Sultan Kutb-ud-dfn encamps at, 
against Mahmud Khilji, 137,143; 
Sultan Bahadar at, 346; the ford 
of, 330, 33171. 

Khdnts, caste of, 3571.; dwelling in 
Gimar hills, 181. 

Khari-kdt or Khari-pattan (= Gheria), 
port of the Europeans, tributary to 
Gujarat, 18 and n. 

Khardd, Sultan Bahadar at, 361, 362. 

Khdsiah Khel Sultdni, title of Malik 
Sida, 207 and n. 

Khdsiah-khdls, Malik Jiii •chief of, 
400; one of them made Ikhtiar-ul- 
Mulk, 438 and ti. 

Khatid Bedrah, Rajah of Sirdhf, seeks 
aid of Sultan Kutb-ud-din at Abu, 
149: who restores to hiin the fort 
of Abii, 161. 

Khatndl Ma’murdbdd, a parganah of 
Gujarat, revenue of, 10. 
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Khattu^ a village near N^cSr, Shekh 
(or Baba) Ishak buried there, 90n., 
130. 

Khim (or Bhini) Raj, a Chawarah ruler 
of Gujarat, 26 and n. 

Khengdn, son of Jaya Singh, Bajah of’ 
Giruar, 98rt. 

Khdngdr, Rajah of Kachh, waits on 
Sultan Muhamad Shah, 42, 55n.; 
probably Mandalik Rad of Girnar, 
55 and n.; Sultan Muhamad's cam¬ 
paign against, 54, 55 and n. : he is 
taken prisoner, 55 and n., 56. 

Khiljipur, Malik Aiaz retires on, 

^74n. 

Khirdlu, parganah in Pattan mrkdr, 
revenue from, 11. 

Khitdb, Malik, son of Lawan, an 
attendant Of ’Alam Khan, kills 
Jarji, 423. 

Khizr Khan, son of Sult^ ’Ala-ud-din, 
is confined in fort of Gwaliar, 39. 

Khizr Khan, defeats Ikbal Khan (a.d. 
1405), 83 ; ruler of Dehli, marches 
toTelief of Nagdr (a.d. 1410), lOOn, 

Khizr Khdn, Asad-ul-Mulk, sent to 
I'dar with reinforcements, 267; 
killed in battle with Rana Sanka 
^rA.D. 1520), 269. 

Khizr, Malik, exacts tribute from 
Rads of I'dar, Bagar, and Sirdhf, 
192n. 

Khdkkatah, village on coast of Diu, 
Sultan Bahadar encamped at, 395. 

Khuddbandah Khdn, for Khudawand 
Khan (?.*'.), 201 

Khuddiagdn-i-Halm, Sultan ISIahmud 
Bigarha so called, 227n. 

Khuddiagan-i-Karim, Saltan Muha¬ 
mad known as, ISln. 

Khuddiagdn~i‘Mayhfur, Sultan Ahmad 
known as, 128«. 

Khuddiagan-i-Shahid, Sultan Muha¬ 
mad Shah so called, 82. 

Khuddwand Khdn, commands army 
against Kambh-kdt (a.d. 1407), 86. 

Khuddwand Khdn, father-in-law of 
Sultan Muhamad, known as Malik 
Tlim, 169, 236 and n.: builds 7h'm- 
pur, 236; his masjid there, 131; his 
advice at siege of Junahgarh, 191 
and n .; governor of Ahmadabad, 
201n.; conspires to raise Ahmad 
Khan to throne of Mahmud Bigarha, 
201 and n., 237n. : imprisoned for 
his son (a.i>. 1481), 207 ; his charac¬ 
teristics, 236, 237n.; valued by 
Sultan Mahmud Bigarha, 237 and 
«.; story of him and Fateh Khan, 
169 and n. 


Khuddwand Khdn, wazir of Sultan 
Muzaffar II. and Sikandar, by name 
Haji Muhamad, 312 ; called also 
Khan Jiii, 313; present at siege of 
Mandii, 257 ; confirmed as wazir by 
Sultan Sikandar (a.d. 1526), 313; 
refuses to acknowledge Mahmud 
Shah II., 312; sends news from 
Gujarat to Bahadar Khan, 323; re¬ 
ceives Bahadar Shah at Muhamad- 
abad (a.d. 1526), 332. 

Khuddwand Khdn, wazir of Sultan 
Bahadar, sent against Bagar (a.d. 
1531), 346; takes part in an expe¬ 
dition to Ujain, 357; ordered to 
Chi'tor (A.D. 1533), 369. 

Khuddwand Khdn, brother of A'saf 
Khan, made diwdn-i-kul to Mahmud 
lU., 437 and n. 

Khuddwand Khdn Pdthari, in con¬ 
federacy with Nizam-ul-Mulk, 340 ; 
submits to Sultan Bahadar, 342; 
defeated at Burhanpiir (a.d. 1530), 
345. 

Khuddwand Khdn Rumi, *Imad-ul- 
Mulk Malik Jiu sent to him at 
Surat, 435 ; and by him put to a 
cruel death (a.d. 1545), 436 and n. 

Khurdsdn, Mahmud Ghazni king of, 
29, 30; Husen Mirza Baikrah Sul¬ 
tan of, 168. 

Khtirdsdn Khdn, escorts the Persian 
envoy from Ahmadabad, 247. 

Khurram Khun, his letter to Bahadar 
Khan, 320 ; joins Bahadar Khan 
(a.d. 1526), 327; entitled Khan 
Khanan, 329; his son created Nizam 
Khan, 329; pursues Ishak in rebel¬ 
lion, 337; present at taking of 
Mandii, 352; sent against Man Singh 
(a.d. 1531), 353. 

Khiishhdl Beg, one of the Emperor 
Humaiiin’s Guards, befriends 
Bachbii the minstrel, 389. 

Khush-Kadam, entitled Mnhtas Khan, 
243. 

Khush-Kadam (’Imad-ul-Mnlk), origi¬ 
nally slave of Bibi Ram', 312; at 
Ahmadnagar with reinforcements 
against Rana Sanka, 271; advances 
the interests of Sikandar Khan, 
308; alienated from Sultan Sikan¬ 
dar, 308 ; cause of this change of 
feeling, 312; plots against Sultan 
Sikandar, 314; and attempts his life, 
309n.; finally murders the Sultan, 
309 and ti., 311, 328n.; sets Xasir 
KJian on the throne as Mahmud 
Shah, 312; offends the amirs and 
soldiers, 318 ; seeks assistance fron; 
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Khush-Kadam —cont. 

• Emperor Babar and others against 
Bahadar Khan, 318, 319n.; his 
moTements against Bahadar Khan, 
327 and n., 328, 330, 331n.; in¬ 
trigues with Latif Khan, 330; aban¬ 
dons Nasfr Khan (a-d. 1526), 330; 
refuses to flee from Bahadar Shah, 
331: his house looted, he is im¬ 
prisoned, 332 ; and executed, 333; 
his power in the palace, 310 and n.; 
his confederates in the murder of 
Sultan Sikandar, 332, 333 and n., 
334 and n. 

Khusru Khan, favourite of Sultan 
Kutb-ud-di'n, 40, 41; his career, 41 
and n.; kills Sultan Kutb-ud-din 
and seizes the throne with the title 
of Nasir-ud-din, 41; his end, 41; 
his brother (or uncle) Hisam-ud-din 
Nazim in Gujarat, 40. 

Khusru DeUawi, Amir, his poem 
»’Ashikah,” 38. 

Khuzan Khan, intimate companion of 
Sultan Muzaffar II., 280. 

Khwdjah ’Abd Ullah-ul-’Azizi, his suc¬ 
cessor, 441. 

Khw^ah ’Abd-ul-Wdhid, descendant 
of Khwajah ’Abd trUah-ul-’Azizi, in 
reign of Mahmud HI., 441. 

Khwdjah Jahdn, eunuch of Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji, dethrones Sultan 
Mabmiid (of Mdlwah) in favour of 
his younger brother Muhamad, 244; 
killed in battle (cir. 1511), 248. 

Khwdjah Jahdn, defeated in Burhan- 
pur, 345; his city Parindah de¬ 
stroyed by Malik Amin (a.d. 1530), 
345. 

Khwdjah Khusru, a couplet of, quoted, 
33. 

Khwdjah Mdnik, sou of Jalal, 331. 

Khwdjah Muhamad, entitled Hisam-ul- 
Mulk, conspires against Malik Sha’- 
ban and Sultan Mahmud Bfgarha, 
163; escapes to Pattan, 165. 

Kirdiah-i-bdr-kashi, “ porterage dues,"’ 
8 and n. 

Kirdiah-i-dakdktn, rents of shops, at 
Ahmadabad, 8 . 

Kishnd, a’Rajput of Gharhalf, assists 
Sultan Malunud Khilji in flight to 
Gujarat, 254. 

Kiwdm-ud-din, left in charge of Ded- 
gfr, 51 and ».; driven to Dhdr, 54. 

Ktwdm-uf-Malk, title of Said ’Ald- 
ullah (?.».), 133 ; also Malik Sarang 
(g.v.j known as, 171. 

Kdbi, Malik, a Brahman, rises to 
power under Sultan Mahmud Bf- 


Kdbi, Malik —eont. 
garha, 297; intercedes for Bhliii, 

Rajah of I'dar, 249; becomes 
minister of Muzaffar II., 249 and n- ; 
his disregard for the Sultan, 295; , _ 

intrigues against Nizam-ul-Mulk, , 

265n., 296; beats to death Ahmad; 

Khan Tahf, 296; is plundered, and ’f- \ , 
put to death hy Muz^ar H.. 171b., ; 

297. - 

Kdhd, village held in jdgir by Bahd- 

dar Khan, 301. ^ . 

Kdja, for Kdklia (?.».), 18b. 

JTdian, sarjbars in, possessed by Euro- - 
peans, 21. ilt 

Kdklia (? Cochin), port of the Euro¬ 
peans, tributary to Gujarat, 18 
and n. 

Kalis and Rajputs anciently possessed 
Gujarat, 24, 35n.; rebellion of, at 
Asawal (A.D. 1410), 86; attack 
Sultan Mahmud Khilji retreating 
froih Kaparbanj (a.1). 1451), 145n.; 
rout a Gujarati army (a.d. 1526), 

308; attempt to rescue SnltaiffMah- 
miid Khilji' (a.d. 1531), 353 and . 
betray fort of Champanir to the 
Emperor Humaiun (A.D. 1535), 391; 
branded on the arm under Sultan 
Mahmiid HI. (cir. 1645), 439. 

Kdliwdrah, Sultan Ahmad campaigns 
in (A.D. 1433), 120. 

Kdmbhd, Rana of Chitor, son of Rand 
Mokal, reinstates Shams Khan in 
Nagor, 148n.; disputing, he attacks 
Shams Kh an in Nagor, 148 and n.; 

Sultan Kutb-ud-din’s campaign 
against, 149; he is defeat^ in * 
battle near Kombhalmfr, 14^, 

150; submits to the Sultan (A.D. 

1456), 150; joint expedition of • 

Sultan Kutb-ud-din. and Mahiildd 
Khilji against him, 150; desperate 
battle near Chitor, 151; besieged, 
and submits to Sultan Kutb-ud-dfn 
(a.d. 1467), 151; again attacks 
Nagor, 151; but withdraws on ap- ' 
preach of Gujarati army, 15^ and 
n.; Sultan Kutb-ud-dm’s third cam¬ 
paign against, 152n., 153; the Rand 
bunt thirty-two fortresses, 149b. 

Kdmbhd Odhil, entitled Rdf Rfidst 
(A.D. 1526), 329. 

Kdmbhdbnir, built by Rand Kombhd, 

149b. ; battle near (a.d. 1456), 149 
and n.; place besieged by Sultdn 
Kntb-ud-dfn, 150; who ravages 
territories of, 151; again besieged - 
by Sultdn Kutb-ud-dfn (a.d. 1458), 

152b, “ 
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K&nnar, a port of Sdrath, 10; Sultan 
Bahddar at, 337, 

K6t, Tillage of, Sultan Mahmud III. 
escajMB to, 418. 

Kotk Pdlid, parganah of, 418. 

Kdthrah, in parganah of Sanouli, Sul¬ 
tan Mnhamad retires on, 130 and n. 

Kuchak, Sultan Bahadar’s famous 
horse, 373. 

Kulah, parganah in Bhariij sarkdr, 
rerenue from, 13. 

Kutbargah, in the DaUhin, capital of 
the Bahmam' dynasty, 53n.; occu¬ 
pied for Sultan Muhamad, 50; 
Kanha of Jhalawar at, 115 ; Ahmad 
Wall flees from, 116n.; Sultan Ah¬ 
mad Bahmam' withdraws to, 118. 

Kunwar Pdl, Sdlankhi ruler of Guja¬ 
rat, 27. 

Kunwar Pdl, ancestor of Sadharan 
{q.v.), 67. 

Kunwari, ancestor of Sadharan (?.«.), 
67. 

Kur-bggi, “keeper of the armoury,” 
184n. 

Kurdsh Khdn, wakil of Suffan Mah- 
miid Khilji to Bahadar Shah, 349. 

Kuth, Eai of Mahai'm, 116- and n. 

Kuth 'A'lam, Saint, Tisite.d by Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din at Batdh, 157n. 

Kutb Khdn, title of /Malik ’A'lam 
Shah (o.r.), 225. / 

Kutb Khdn, son of jialik La’zi, en¬ 
titled Ikbal Ehan Qi-D. 1526), 329. 

Kutb Khdn, relation/hf Sultan Bahldl, 
flying from Huiwaiun, takes refuge 
with Sultan B.-ihadar (a.d. 1531), 
347 andn. * 

Kuth, Malik, entitled ’Azd-ul-Mulk 
(A.D. 1511), 2/43. 

Kutb Shdh, of 'tTolkondah, pays tribute 
to Gujarat ,' 19. 

Kutb-ud-din ^Aibak, deputy of Mu'iz- 
ud-dfn, hi,^ expedition against Bhim 
Ddd of fftahrwalah, 35. 

Kutb-tid-difn Alubdrak Shdh, son of 
Sultan rAla-ud-dfn, placed on the 
throne jot Dehli, 40; murdered a.d. 
1320, dl. 

Kutb-udl-din, Sultdn, eldest sou of 
Snlte,m Muhamad, ascends the 
thrr ne of Gujarat (A.D. 1451), 135 
an^ n.; encamps at Khanpur Ban- 
kglnfr, against Mahmud Khilji, 137, 
ifiS ; encouraged against Mahmud 
)fajiljf by Said Burhan-ud-din, 137 

jl and n., et seq. • is sped on his eXpe- 

jj dition by Shah ’A'lam, 142; battle 

I with Mahmiid Khilji near Kapar- , 
banj, 144, 145n.; plunder of Gnja- i 


i Kutb-ud-din, Sultdn —cont 

rdti treasury, 259,260»,; he offends 
Shdh ’A'lam (a.d. 1461), 146; op¬ 
poses Mahmud Khilji in Nagdr, 
148 and n.; assists Shams Khan of‘ 
Nagdr, 149; treaty of peace with 
Sultan Mahmud Khiljf, 145»., 146n.; 
his punitive campaign against Band 
Kdmhhd, 149; sends a force against 
fort of A'bii, 149 and n. ; defeats 
Bajah of Sirdhi, 149n.; treaty of 
peace with Sultan Mahmiid KhUji, 
150 and n.; his joint expedition, 
with Mahmud Khilji, against Band 
Kdmhhd, 150; restores fort of A'bii 
to Khatid De'drah, 151; starts an¬ 
other campaign against Edna Kdm- 
bha, 152 and n.; campaign against 
Sirdhi and Rdna Kdmhhd, 152n., 
153; visits Saint Kutb ’A'lam at 
Batdh, 157n. ; dies a.d. 1459, 153 
and n.; his death caused by the 
sword which Shdh 'A'lamgave him, 
142, 157; various accounts of his 
death, 157 and n., 158 and n.; his 
burial-place, 158n.; his character, 
158».; bis dislike of Fateh Khan 
and conduct towards him, 153 et 
seq.-, his ill-feeling against Shdh 
’A'lam, 155, 156; story of him and 
the wood-cutter, 167; his buildings, 
147 and n.; completes the mauso¬ 
leum of Shekh Ahmad Ganjbakhsh 
at Sarkhej, 91n. 

Kutb-ul-’A'lim, surname of Shekh 
Burhdn (q.v.), 12871. 

Kutb-ul-Mulk, escorts Mirza Ibrahim 
Khdn into Ahmaddbad, 244. 

Kutlagh Khdn, Ndsir-nl-Mulk so en¬ 
titled, 329. 


L. 


Ldd Khdn, son of Mnkhil Khdn, his 
surveillance of Mahmud IH., 407; 
intrigues with him, 407 ; is executed, 
408. 

Lddan Khdn Khilji, Malik, bom in 
village of Bands, in parganah of 
Sultdnpur, 225; ruler in Burhan- 
piir, 224, 225 and n .; receives title 
of Khdn Jahan, and the village of 
Bands, 225 ; is reconciled with 
Hisam-ud-din, 224, 225 and n.; ap¬ 
pointed to office under ’A'dil Khdn 
n. of A'si'r, 225. 


33 
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Lahari (in Sind), port of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Ldkainpw', village near Kalpi, battle 
at, 367. 

Lakham Bdi, daughter of a Gdhfl 
Bajput, wife of Muzaffar II., and 
mother of Bahadar Kh^n, 300. 

Lakhman Sdn, brother of Silhadi Baj¬ 
put, holds Baisfn against Sultan 
Bahadar, 360; present at siege of 
Bafsfn, 363; Us death (a.d. 1532), 
365n. 

Lakhdtah gate of Chitdr, 371. 

Lakhu Mil Ddo, descendant of Bhim 
D^d, last Sdlankhi ruler of Guja¬ 
rat, 27; leaves no son 6 t to riile, 
36 and n. 

Lakid Kdt, attacked by Safdar Khan, 

272b. 

Ldl Khdn, Malik La’zi so entitled, 
329. 

hangar Khdn, son of Kadir Shah of 
Mandif, sent by Babddar Shah in 
pursuit of Moghal army, 413; killed 
with Sultan Bahadar at Dm (a.d. 
1537X 396, 397. 

Latif Bariwdl, Malik, his son made 
Sharzah Khan, 329. 

Latif Khdn, Prince, brother of Sultan 
Ahmad, sent against rebels, 96, 97 
and n. 

Latif Khdn, son of Muzaffar II. and 
Baj Bai, 226, 300; removes to Ba- 
rddah from fear of Sikandar Khan, 
280; in rebellion against his bro¬ 
ther Sultan Sikandar, 308; solicits 
support of Taj Khan at Dhandii- 
kah, 326, 327n. ; ’Imad-ul-Mulk 
intrigues with, 330; he is joined by 
nobles in revolt, 334 and n.; Baha¬ 
dar Shah’s expedition against, 334; 
he is wounded and taken prisoner 
near Sultanpur, 333 and n.; dies at 
Murgh-dirah (a.d. 1527), 335. 

Latif, Malik, entitled Sharzah Khan 
{q.v.), A.D. 1526, 308. 

Latif-ul-Mulk, sumamed Soundha, 
Muzaffar II.’s clemency to, 288. 

Latif-ul-Mvik, his intrigues against 
Daria Khan, 412, 413. 

Ldwan, his son Malik Khitab (?.».), 
423. 

La'zi, Malik, created Lai Khan, 329. 

Lobd, port of the Europeans, tribu¬ 
tary to Gujarat, 18 and n. 

Lodi, tribe of Afghans, 454. 

Lodi dynasty, ’ATam Khan causes 
overthrow cf, 277. 

Ldhdruik, parganah in Godhrab sarkdr, 
revenue from, 14, 


Ldndiodrah, mountains of, 220; GiAa- 
siah chiefs reduced by Mahmdd in., 
439. 

Lutf-ullah, his son Malik Tdsuf (?.».), 
327. 

Lutf-ullah, son of Malik Allahiah, 
285. 


M. 


Maddmi, explanation of, lOn. 

Madan, or Badan (?.«.). 

Mddhdpir, village in parganah of 
Manglor, Hindu sune’’stHjpn at. 
197 and n. - 

Ma£at Kdlbani I ^ rt of 

the EDropeaus,^ 
rat, 18 and n. 

Mahdbalah^ storming of, by 

^ahmud Btgarha, 184, 

^? 7 “'”'ii=Bombay, ?.n.), in Sdrath, 
iis„ ^laded by MaUk-ut-Tujjar, 
< ° and »., 125n.; retaken 




attacked by officer of 
am', 218n.; Sultdn 
arha’s expedition to, 


240n. 

tiieftaitt of hills 


adah, Sult^ 
ieged by Sul- 


Bahadar 
Mahmud 
222 . 

Mahdn, Malik, from DehK to 

, by Sulta!^^ Muhamad, 54. 

Mahan Kai, a smge». 

Mahdi, The, his com" 

Maher, Man Singh 
of, 47. 

Mahe'sar, on the 
Hoshang at, 86n. ; 
tan Ahmad, 106. 

Mahindri, ford of KhanpT( 

331n.; Moghals in 
in, 394; Daria Khan 
near, 409; Grassiah 
duced by Mahmud HI., 43^ 

Mahipat Band, a Bajput re ated to 
Muzaffar H., 300. 

Mdkkrij, a pargartak of 
revenue of, 10 and n. 
ifahmud, Kdzi, son of Kdzi Ja-b 
dah of Birpiir, at siege of Oh 
383; his death (a.d. 1535), 383.1 
Mahmud, Kdzi, chief of Kazfs 
Manglor, 397. 

Mahmud Khdn, son of Firoz 
ascends throne of DehK as SnItanV 
Mahmud (g.v.), a.d. 1394, 76, 


on, 330, 
drowned 
kencamped 
on, re- 
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Mahmud Khan, son of Malik M 6 ghfs, 
poisons Ghazni Khan and seizes 
throne of Malwah, 50n., 121 and n. 
See Mahmud Khilji, Sultan. 

Mahmud Khan, son of Latif Khan, 
grandson of Muzaffar II. and nephew 
of Bahadar Shah, born a.D. 1526, 
403, 406 and n. ; confined at Biawal 
by Muhamad Shah his cousin, 403 ; 
brought to Ahmadabad, 404 ; aged 
eleven, he ascends the throne as 
Mahmud III. (?.».), 406. 

Mahmud, Malik, entitled Khan ’Azim, 
suppresses revolt of Nasir Khan, 
102 . 

Mahmud, Malik, his story of the 
siege of Mandu (a.d. 1518), 258. 

Mahmud, Sultan, son of Sultan Mu¬ 
hamad, grandson of Sultan Firdz 
Shah, 79; ascends throne of DehU' 
(a.d. 1394), 76 ; flees before Timiir 
to Pattan (a.d. 1398), 79; seeks aid 
from Zafar Khan and from Malwah, 
79 and n. ; he goes to Kanauj, 80; 
besieged in Kanauj by Ikbal Khan, 
83; returns to power in Dehli, 83 ; 
defended by Sultan Muzaffar, 85. 

Mahmud, Sultan, of Ghazni, invades 
Gujarat and takes Pattan (a.d. 
1025), 28; his conquest of Sdm- 
nat, and an unnamed fort, 28 and 
n., 33n.; appoints Dabishalim the 
Ascetic ruler of Sdmnat, 29, 30, 
33n. ; conquers and takes prisoner 
the other Dabishalim, 30, 31, 33n., 
34n.; and delivers him to his 
enemy, 32; destroys the idol of 
Sdmnat, 37; Sultan Mahmud Bi- 
garha compared with, 169. 

Mahmud Bigarha, Sultan {see Fateh 
Khan), his account of his youth, 155; 
ascends the throne, a.d. 1459, 161 ; 
suppresses conspiracy, 163; reviews 
his army near Kaparbanj, 175; 
assists Nizam Shah of the Dakhin 
against Mahmud Khilji, 175; re¬ 
views his army at Thalnir, 177; 
threatens to attack Mandii if Mah¬ 
mud Khi lji again invades the I 
Dakhin, 178 and n.; collects arms i 
for religious war, 178; his expedi¬ 
tion to Bawar, 178 and n., 179n. ; 
condemns to death Malik Haji and ' 
Malik Kalti, 179; expedition against i 
Gimar and Jiinahgarh, 180 et seq .; , 
besides Jiinahgarh, 184, 185; 

storming of the Mahabaiah defile, 
186 and n.; exacts tribute and pre- ; 
sents from Bad of Sdrath, 186 and ' 
n. ; declines to invade Malwah, 186; 


Mahmud Bigarha, Sultan —cont. 
other expeditions into Sdrath, 187 
and n. ; siege of Jiinahgarh (a.d. 
1470), 187 and »., 189,191; capitu¬ 
lation of Girnar, 188; the building 
of Mnstafabad, 189/i., 191, 192n.; 
takes up his residence there, 191, 
195; appoints governor of Ahmad¬ 
abad to suppress sedition during his 
absence, 192; confers jdgir and 
title on Bad Mandalfk, 189n., 193 
and n.; campaign in Sind, 193 and 
R.; another campaign in Sind, 193 
and n. ; conquest of Jagat and San- 
khddhar, 195-98; naval engage¬ 
ment off Sankhddhar, 198 and n.; 
builds mosque at Sankhddhar, 198 ; 
naval action with Malabarj pirates, 
199 and n.; his return to Ahmad¬ 
abad, 200 ; lays waste country of 
Champanir, 200 ; founds Mahmiid- 
abad, 201 , 212 , conspiracy against 
him (A.D. 1480), 201-206; he tests 
the loyalty of his nobles; 205; his 
expedition against Champam'r, 207 
et seq., 2\0n. ; founds a masjid near 
Champam'r, 209n. : takes the fort 
of Champam'r, 161, 168, 210; visits 
Mnstafabad, 216; and Ahmadabad, 
216; gets redress for plundered 
merchants from Rajah of Sirdhi, 
217 and n.; spends four years at 
Muhamadabad, 217 ; his expeditions 
against Bahadar Gflam' at Dabhdl, 
219 and n.; Alaf Khan^s revolt 
against him, 220 and n. ; he marches 
against I'dar and Bagar, 220n.; his 
campaign against ’A'dil Khan Fa- 
riiki' (A.D. 1499), 221 and n.; flees 
before Ahmad Khan Bhairi at Dau- 
latabad, 221 n.; prepares for cam¬ 
paign against Nasir-ud-dfn of Mal¬ 
wah, 221 ; but abandons it, 222 ; 
another conspiracy against, 222n.; 
undertakes no mihtary enterprise 
lor seven years, 222 ; extends the 
walls of Ahmadabad, 91n.; cam¬ 
paigns against Europeans (a.d. 
1507), 222 and n.; supports ’A'lam 
Khan, son of Hasan Khan, on 
throne of A'si'r, 223, 226n.; at 
Thalm'r, settles the affairs of A'si'r 
and Burhanpiir, 224, 225; his fare¬ 
well to the holy men of Pattan, 
226; visits tomb of Shekh Ahmad 
Khattii, and his own, 227; his death 
(a.d. 1511), 227 and n. ; buried at 
Sarkhej, 91n. 

Stories illustrative of his charac¬ 
ter and times, 212 et seq. ; his enor- 
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Mahmud Bigarha, Sultan —cont. 
mens appetite, 162 and n. ; story of 
him and the gardeners, 212 and n.; 
story of him, the jeweller, and the 
Eazf, 214 ; story of him and Malik 
Sarang, 171; story of him and Sh^kh 
Siraj-nd-dfn, 171-74; his knowledge 
of religious matters, 174; converts 
to Islam Sarang and his brother, 
238; his excellences, 161, 168; an 
instance of his strict justice, 180 ; 
his sympathy with the bereaved, 
200; the father of his people, 170; 
the companions of his youth, 228; 
his four sons, 238; he has his son 
A'ba Khan poisoned, 62, 239; he 
commits EhaU'l Khan to the care of 
Hans Bai, the Sultan’s step-mother, 
239 ; EhaU'l Khan learns the 
Kuran by heart for his father’s 
benefit, 281; his contemporaries, 
168; ’A'lam Khan takes refuge 
with, 277; his estimate of Khudd- 
wand Khan, 237 and n. ; prosperous 
condition of Gujarat in his reign, 
167; compared with Sultan Mah- 
miid Ghaznavi, 169: signification 
of Bigarha, 161 and n. 

Mahmud II., Sultan, Nasi'r Khan, sou 
of Sultan Muzaffar II., placed on 
throne of Gujarat (a.d. 1526), 312, 
818; ’Imad-ul-Mulk’s endeavours to 
support, 328; abandoned on ap¬ 
proach of Bahadar Shah, 330; he 
dies A.D. 1527, 335. 

Mahmud III., Sultan, Mahmdd Khan 
(j.r.), son of Lati'f Khan, placed on 
throne of Gujarat (a.d. 1537), 406; 
under strict surveiUance, 407,411; 
the intrigue of Lad Khan, 407; 
Daria Khan takes possession of 
him, 409; campaign against Tmad- 
ul-MuIk Malik Jiu, 409; defeats 
Mubarak Shah, 410; his wazir 
Daria Khan really rules Gujarat, 
410; Daria Khan’s insolence, 415; 
neglected by Daria Khan, 415; the 
Sultan escapes to ’A'lam Khan, 416; 
battle with Daria Khan at Dahur, 
417, 418n.; the Sultan is defeated, 
418; but marches on Ahmadabad, 

- 419; storms Champanir, 419; re¬ 
sides there, 420; creates the bird- 
catcher Jarjf Mnhafiz Elhan, 420; 
he puts to death Sultan ’Ala-ud- 
di'n, 277n., 421; the nobles conspire 
against Jarji, 422; and kill him 
(A.D. 1644), 423; the Sultan attempts 
suicide at death of Jarji, 423; his 
palace blockaded by nobles, 422; 


Mahmud III., Sultan —cont. 

he loses his authority and is again 
under watch, 423 ; his nobles agree 
to blind him and divide the king¬ 
dom, 424; he escapes from confine¬ 
ment and regains power, 425; the 
plunder of ’A'lam Khan and Wajih- 
ul-Mulk, 427; his treatment of 
’A'lam Khan’s family, 431; summons 
’Imad-nl-Mulk to court, 432; ^fd 
’Arab Shah’s mission to ’Imad-ul- 
Mulk, 433 ; marches against Daria 
Khan and ’A'lam Khan at Gham- 
pam'r, 433; his power and authority 
re-established, 436 ; resides at Mah- 
miidabad, 437, 443; promotion of 
nobles, 437; offends ins ministers, 
but apologises, 438; expels Grds- 
siahs from Gujarat, or reduces them 
to obedience, 99n., 439; purposes 
conquering Malwah, 439; his palace 
and park at Mahmudabad, 443; 
murdered by Bnrhan, 59, 445, 448 ; 
his principal ministers and nobles 
entrapped and killed, 450; buried 
in mausoleum of Sultan Mahmud 
Bigarha, 453; leaves no male issue, 
454; his character, 429; his cou¬ 
rage, 419; his jealousy, 437; his 
taste for low companions, 420, 446; 
his love of pleasure, 443; his op¬ 
pression of Hindus, 439; has Kfij- 
piits and Koh's branded on the arm, 
439; he institutes inquiry into re¬ 
sources of Gujarat, 167 ; his orga¬ 
nization of the army, 438 ; his per¬ 
sonal troops called Bdgh-mdr, 449, 
452; is a disciple of Said ’A'lam, 
440; his celebration of the Prophet’s 
birthday, 444; his bounties to the 
pious and poor, 441; his provision 
for travellers, 441; fires for the 
destitute, 442. 

Mahmud Bahmani, Sultan, ruler of the 
Dakhin, 169 and n.; revolt against, 
218; his Regents roused to action 
against Bahadar Gilani, 219 and n. 

MAmud Bargi, Malik, sent against 
rebels in Sdrath, 102. 

Mahmud Gawdn (or Khwajah Jahan), 
his history, 217b.; put to death 
(a.d. 1481), 217 and b. , 219b. 

Mahmud Khilji, Sultdn, son of Malik 
Mdghis, and king of Malwah, 122; 
in campaign against Bahldl Lodi, 
122 ; besieged in Mandii by Sultan 
Ahmad, 122; escapes from Mandii 
(A.D. 1438), 123; regains Sarangpdr, 
and defeats ’TJmar Ehiin, 12 ^., 
124; assists Gang Das of Ch4mpd- 
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Mahmud, Khilji, Sultan —cont. 

mr against Saltan Mnhamad Qn- 
jarati, 130 and n.; intrigues with 
Shekh Eamal for the kingdom of 
Gujarat, 131, 140 and n.; invades 
Gujarat, 132 and 135, 141, 186; 
reasons for his invasion of Gujarat, 
146n., 132n., 140»., 145; besieges 
Sultanpur, 135, 190n.; intrigues for 
possession 'of fort of Bharuj, 136 ; 
plimders Barodah, 137; battle with 
Sultan Kutb-ud-di'n near Kapar- 
banj, 144,145n.,259,260n.; defeated, 
he is attacked by Bhils and Koh's, 
145».; campaign against Nagor, 
148 and n.; Mujahid Khan from 
Nagor takes refuge with him, 148; 
treaty of peace with Sultan Kutb- 
ud-di'n, 145n., 146«.; his joint expe¬ 
dition, with Sultan Kutb-nd-din, 
against Bana Kombha, 150 and n.; 
acquires Mandisor from the Rana, 
151 and n.; marches upon Chitor, 
152n.; invades the Dakhin, 175; 
besieges Nizam Shah in Bidar, 176 
and ».; returning to Malwah before 
Sultan Mahmud Bi'garha, gets into 
difficulties in Gondwauah, 176 and n.; 
again invades the Dakhin, 177 
and n.; again retreats before Mah¬ 
mud Bi'garha, 178 and n.; who 
threatens to attack Mandu, if again 
invaded, 178 and n.; his expedition 
to Dichpur, 178n.; dies, and is suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Ghias-ud-din 
(A.D. 1469), 186. 

Mahmud Khilji, Sultan, son of Nasir- 
nd-din, and king of Malwah, rebel¬ 
lion against, 244, 245n.; gives all 
power to Medini Rao,247 andn.,248; 
campaign in Chanden', 250; defeats 
and pensions his brother Sahib Khan, 
252n.; his flight from Me'dim' Rao 
to Muzaffar H., 254 ; Muzaffar U. 
restores Mandii to, 259, 290; he 
gives to Muzaffar IL the sword- 
belt of Sultan Kntb-ud-di'n, 260; 
entertains Saltan Muzaffar D. at 
Mandd, 260; in expedition to Ga- 
grun is taken prisoner by Rana 
Sanka, 263, 264 ; who restores him 
to Mandu, 264 and n.; at siege of 
Mandisor, 273-75; regains his son 
from Rana Sanka, 275; plunders 
territories of Rana of Chitor, 348 
and n. ; his hostility to Silhadi and 
Sikandar Khan, 348n., 349; con¬ 
fronted by Ratani Chand at Ujain, 
349; sends leakils to Bahadar Shah, 
349; state of affairs between him 


Mahmud Khilji, Sultan —cent. 

and Bahadar Shah, 349».; avoids 
meeting Saltan Bahadar, 350; capi¬ 
tulates to the Sultan, 352, 353n.; 
sent a prisoner to Gujarat,i8 killed at 
Dahod, 353 and n.; his women, 260; 
his seven sins, 352; their fate, 
353 and n.; hie golden gu-dle and 
jewelled crown given as tribute to 
Sultan Bahadar from Rana of 
Chitor, 372. 

Mahmud Koreishi, Malik, his distin¬ 
guished son ’Abd-ul-Latif {q.v.j, 
231 and n. 

Mahmud Samarkandi, Mauldnd, a poet 
called Fazili, captured by pirates, 
195 and n.; his troubles, 196; 
avenged by Sultan Mahmud Bi- 
garha (a.d. 1473), 199. 

Mahmud Sidush, Mulld, calligrapher, 
honoured by Muzaffar 11., 288n. 

Mahmuddbdd, founded by Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Bigarba, 201; Bahadar Shah 
receives homage at, 330; battle with 
Moghals at K6nj near, 393; Mahmud 
IIL resides at, 437, 443; palace and 
park of Mahmud in. at, 443; as¬ 
sembly of nobles at, on death of 
Mahmud III., 454; Said Mubarak 
resides at, 201 and n.; revenue from 
parganah of, 9. 

Mahmudi, value of (17th cent.), 16». 

Mahmudnagar (i.e. Kapranj), Bahadar 
Khan at, 327. 

Mahmudpur, Sultan Bahadar encamps 
at, 351 and n.; revenues from, 9. 

Mahsu, ancestor of Sadharan (g.v.), 68. 

Mahtdb Khan, son of Sultan Muzaffar, 
in battle near Kaparbanj, 144. 

Mdhur, taken by ’finad-ul-Mulk Ga- 
weli, 342; retaken by Dakhini con¬ 
federacy, 340n. 

Mahwah, a port in Sorath, 9. 

Maimun, city of (otherwise Karath), 
Alaf :&an flees to, 220. 

Majd-ul-Mulk, nickname of Zin Ban- 
^h, 48 and n. 

Mdjhari, for Patari (?.».), 409n. 

Majlis Girdni, Daria Khan Husen 
(g.v.) so entitled, 407. 

Makbul, Malik, a converted Hindu, 
deputy ivazir to Sultan Mohamad 
Togblak, 56n., 43 b., 47«.; sent 

against insurgents, 47 and n.; exe¬ 
cutes amirdn-i-sadah of Bhanij 
(a.d. 1346), 47; sent as adminis¬ 
trator to Dehh', 56 and n.; joins 
Firoz Shah’s party, 56n. 

Makbuldbdd, parganah in Bharuj sar- 
kdr, revenue from, 13. 
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Makhdum - i - Jahdnidn, a Bukhari 
saint, 70 and n.; bestows Gujarat 
on Zafar Khan (Tank dynasty), 71 
and n., 137. 

Makhdumat Jehdn (?), country of Sind 
belonging to her, 195n. 

Makinah (? Malinda, Manilla), port of 
the Arabs, tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

MaklaA, Sultan Mahmud Bi'garha 
prepares for pilgrimage to, 205; 
Sultan Bahadar sends his women 
and treasure to, 437. 

Mdkni, village, Sultan Ahmad founds 
fort at, 105. 

Makrdna (Makran), port of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Mdkrdj, Sultan Hoshang at, 101. 

Maku, ofBcer of the Rana, evacuates 
Mandisdr, 368. 

Mdlctbdri pirates, Saltan Mahmud 
Bi'garha’s naval action with, 199 
andn. 

il/afdcca=Malakhah (?.u.), 18, 19 b. 

Malad, village seven kds from Ahmad- 
abad, Gujarati army at (a.d. 1520), 
270, 271. 

Maldkhah (Malacca), port of the 
Arabs, tributary to Gujarat, 18, 
19n. 

Mdl-diu (Maldives), port of the Euro¬ 
peans, tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Malhir, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 7. 

Malibdr, port of the Europeans, tri¬ 
butary to Gujarat, 18. 

Malik Rdjah, see Rajah Malik. 

Malik-ul-Ulema, negotiated treaty on 
behalf of Sultan Mahmud Khilji, 
150b. 

Malik-ut-Tujjdr, Malik Hasan (q.v.) 
BO called, 116 and n. 

Malkat, port of the Arabs, tributary 
to Gujarat, 18. 

Media Khan, vicegerent in DehU, 
78n. 

Mallu Khdn, from Mandu, enters Mu- 
zaffar II.’s service, 358n.; Sultan 
Bahadar gives him Sarsingpifr, 358, 
413 ; at siege of Chi'tor, 371 ; 
Malik Jiii (’Imad-ul-Mulk) obtains 
for him royal rights and title of 
Kadir Shah (q.v.), 414, 399, 358b. 

Maltah, port of the Arabs, tributary 
to Gujarat, 18, 19». 

Mdlwah, Gujarati salt exported to, 
4; ’Aziz Himar appointed governor 
of, 43andn.; Malik Mugh,governor 
of, 50b., 53b. ; Pathan power in, j 
shaken, 53n.; Sultan Mahmud seeks j 
aid from, 79; Alp Khan (after¬ 
wards Sultan Hoshang), ruler of, 79 j 


Mdlwah —cont. 

and n., 84n.; Sultan Muzaffar’s incur¬ 
sion into, 84; Miiaa Khan assumes 
authority over, but is expelled, 85 
and n.; Alp Khan restored to 
power in (a.d. 1407), 85 and n .; 
Sultan Ahmad’s expedition against 
(A.D. 1416), 99, 102-104; Sultan 
Ahmad’s campaign in (A.D. 1422), 
106; Mahmud Khilji ruler of, 
122; again invaded by Sultan 
Ahmad of Gujarat (a.d. 1437), 122, 
125n.; Sultan Ghias-ud-dfn succeeds 
Mahmiid Khilji on the throne of 
(A.D. 1469), 186, 169; Sultan Nasir- 
ud-din kills his father and ascends 
the throne of, 221 and »., 356n.; 
Sultan Mahmud, son of Nasir-nd- 
din, king of, 244; rise of power 
of Hindus in, under Medinf Rao, 
247«., 248, 250n., 254«.; Saltan Mu- 
zaffar H’s expedition to restore 
Islam in (a-d. 1512), 248, 260; 
amirs of, take refuge with Muzaffar 
II. from Medina Rao (A.D. 1517), 
253; Ohand Khan makes mischief 
in, 326n.; Sultan Bahadar’s conquest 
of (A.D. 1531), 350, 363; Moghals 
driven out of (a.d. 1535), 394; 
Mallu Khan, ruler of (as Kadir 
Shah) under Sultan Bahadar, 358n., 
399, 410, 413 ; Sultan Mahmud IIL 
purposes conquering, 439. See also 
Mandii. 

Mdi-weli, port of the Europeans, tri¬ 
butary to Gujarat, 18. 

Mambd=Bomha,j (q.v.), 18, 20. See 
also Mshaim. 

Man Jiu, son of Daria Khan, wounded 
in battle near Bfr, 373. 

Man Mahdsh, citadel of Champdnir so 
called, 212n. 

Man Pal, ancestor of Sadharan (q.».), 
67. 

Man Singh, chief of the hills of Saler 
and Maher, 47. 

Mdn Siiigh, Rajah of Gwaliar, 343. 

Mdn Singh, Rajah of Jhalawar, his 
revolt, 353; he kills Shah .Ji'u, 353. 

Mand Khdn, a son of Toghlak Khan 
so entitled, 330. 

Mandal, village of, sacked by Man 
Singh, 353. 

Mandal and Tiri, Rana of, slays 
rebels seeking protection, 53; is 
rewarded, and comes to Court, 53; 
Sultan Muhamad there to settle the 
country, 55. 

Mandal-garh, dependency of Rana of 
Chi'tor, 77 b. 
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MandaUk, Rad, of Sorath, called also Manik Chdk, origin of, 91n. See 
Ambar or Hambar, 193n.; offends Ahniadabad. 

Saltan Mahmud Bi'garha, 180 ; who Mdnjhu, Shdkh, see Muhamad, Sh^kh. 
loads expedition against, 181,184; Mandwar Khan, Suliman so entitled, 
and receives his submission, 185, 329. 

186n.; again purchases peace, 186 Mandwar-ul-Mnlk, title of Said Jalal 
and n.; expostulates with Sultan Bukhari (y.w.), 286, 391. 

Mahmud Bi'garha, 187; besieged in Mansabddrs, explanation of, 23n. 
Junahgarh, 187 and n. ; capitulates Mansurah, ruled by Arab princes, 
to Sultan Mahmud Bigarha, 189 406n. 

and n. ; wrongs his wazir, 189; is Mddlah, Siirapal, a rohber chief of, 
betrayed by him, 190; his eonver- j 25n. 

sion to Islam, 189 and n., 190; Sul- ^ Maratkas, entered Sorath from the 
tan Mahmud Bigarha confers jdgir \ east, 2n. 
and title on, 189n., 193 and n.; his : Marti, for Bawar 179«. 
burial-place, 190n.; his descendants, | Marc-un-Nahr, ’Aziz a village in, 441. 
193n. Maskat (= Muscat), port of the 

Mandan, ancestor of Sadharan (q.v.), • Arabs, tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

68 . ; Masnad-’ald 'A'dil Khan ’Azim Hu- 

Mandid, amtran-i-sadah from, join ! mdiun, ruler of A'sir and Burhan- 
rebelhon at Dedgi'r, 49. pur, 245. See ’A'dil Khan Pariiki. 

Mandisdr, fort of, built by Sultan ; Masnad 'AH Khuddwand Khan, see 
Hoshang of Mandii, its strength, ( Khudawand Khan. 

273; Sultan Mahmud Khilji at, | Masti Khan, nickname of Shekh 
150; made over to Sultan Mahmud Malik (p.r.). 

Khiljf, 151 and n., 152n.; siege of, i Ala'stid Khan, son of Sultan Hoshang 
273-76; Malik Ai'az attacked at, of Malwah, flees for refuge to Sul- 
235 ; reduced by ’Imad-ul-Mulk, I tan Ahmad of Gujarat, 121, 122; 
368; wakils from Eana of Chi'tor at, 1 who fails to reinstate him in Mal- 
370. I wah, 125n. 

JHandw, capital of Malwah, 169; cele- ' Ma'sud, Afolifc, joins Bahadar Khan 
brated fortress of, built by Alp j at Mahmiidnagar. 327. 

Khan, 79n.; Zafar Khan’s campaign [ Ma'sumah Begam, daughter of Empe- 

against, 77 and n.; Alp Khan re- ' ror Babar, and wife of Muhamad 

gains power in, 85 and n. ; besieged i Zaman Mirza, 374. 
by Sultan Ahmad (a.d. 1422), 106 \ Mdtari, for Patari (^g.v.), i09n. 
and n., 107; again besieged by him j Mateit, village of, Sultan Bahadar at, 
(A.D. 1437-^8), 122 ; rebels in, be- . 337. 

sieged by Sultan Mahmud Khiljf, I Matur, a Bajput chief, refuses his 
244 action near (a.i}. 1513), 252 I datighter to Sultan Ahmad, 127n. 
and n.; besieged by Muzaffar 11. j Mauldnd Hdji, chief mulld of Khura- 
(A.D. 1518), 256; storming and fall of I san, 168. 

(A.D. 1518), 258«.: Sultan Mahmud ; Mauldnd Khizr, entitled Saff-ul-Mulk, 
Khilji entertains Muzaffar H. at, ! conspires against Malik Sha’ban 
260; royal servants carried hither and Sultan Mahmud Bi'garha, 163 ; 
by Ikbal Khan restored, 336; Shar- is pardoned, 166. 
zah Khan governor of (czV. 1531), Mawds, signification of, 98n. 

348n.; taken by Sultan Bahadar , Mawds districts, Sultan Ahmad esta- 
(A.D. 1531), 351, 332n.; mutenel ! Wishes military posts in, 121. 
stored at, for siege of Chi'tor, 369 ; Matvdsi, signification of, 99n. 
invested by Emperor Humaiun (a.d. j Medini Rad, his rise to power, 247 
1635), 387; taken by treachery, ^ and n.. 248,250n., 254n. ; campaign- 
388; general massacre at (a.d. ing in Chanderi (a.d. 1513), 250; 
1535), 388. See also Malwah. ; his oppression of Muslims in Mal- 

Manga/ur=Maiigl6T (q.v.). : wah, 253; his treatment of Sult4n 

Mangldr, a port in Sorath, 9: parga- | Mahmud Khiljf, 254 and n. • 

nah of, 197 ; Sultan Bahadar at, : Muzaffar II’s expedition against 

337,397. I 255; he marches on Dhar, but 

Afa»^o'f=MangI 6 r (q.v.). I falls back on Ujain, 256; intrigues 

Mdnik-bruj Pass, battle at, lion. I tor relief of Maudu, 256; his 
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M^dini Rod —cont. , 

action after Snltin Mahmiid’s flight, 
261; his downfall (x.D. 1518), 
and subsequent career, 262 and n .; 
gains support for Rana Sanka, 274 ; 
present at siege of Chitor, 371; his 
death, 262n.; his character and 
conduct, 247n., 230n.; some of his 
relatives in skirmish with Musul- 
mans, 272. 

M&s, caste of, SSn. 

Miwdr, Sultan Ahmad campaigns in, 

120 . 

Mdwdt, Bahadar Khan at, 278, 306. 

Mian, Malik, friend of Malik Baha- 
ud-din, 203. 

Midn Bhuwdksh Ldhdni, wazir of Sul¬ 
tan Sikandar Lodi of Dehli, 168. 

Midn Ghids-ud-din, aX Bharuj,inthe 
reign of Mahmud III., 441. 

Midn Jiu, Shah ’A'lam {q.v.) so called, 
142. 

Midn Jiu, lived in the reign of Mah¬ 
mud in., 441. 

Midn Manjlah, Shah ’A'lam (?.».) so 
called, 138n. 

Midn Mehtah Budaliah, buried at 
G4grun, 367. 

Mikrej, Sultan Bahkdar at (a.d. 1528), 
339. 

Mir 'Ali Shir, wazir of Sultan Togh- 
lak, 356. 

Mir ’Ali Shir, wazir of Sultan Husen 
Mirza, of Khurasan, 168. 

Mir Said ’Ali Hamaddni, his school, 
441. 

Mir Said Khan, of Jonpur, his son 
Mnhamad first claimed to be Mahdi, 
240n. 

Mir Said Shdh Kamdl, of Batoh, in 
reign of Mahmud m., 440. 

Mir Said Wajih-ud-din Aslavi, of 
Batoh, in reign of Mahmdd HI., 440. 

Mir Wazir, Malik, in battle near 
Kaparbanj, 144. 

Mirdl, parganah in Godhrah sarkdr, 
revenue from, 14. 

Mirdn Jiu, see Said Mubarak, 415. 

Mirdddah, parganah' in Godhrah sar¬ 
kdr, revenue from, 14 and n. 

Mirgi, Bihi, daughter of Jam Jiin of 
Sind, wife of Shah ’A'lam, 153, 156, 
155. 

Mirzd ’Askari, driven out of Gujarat, 
394. 

Mirzd Hinddl, 'defeats Tat&r Khan 
Lodi in Baianah, 382. 

Mirthah, parganah in Nagor sarkdr, 
revenue from, 15; zammddrs of, serve 
under Ghaznavi Khan, 15 and n. 


Mithipur, a suburb of Ahmaddblid-, 
228. 

Mddud, son of Firoz Bihan, son of 
Sultan Muzaffar, raises revolt 
against Snltan Ahmad, 88 and n.; 
his rebellion suppressed, 89; again 
raises rebellion in I'dar against 
Sultan Ahmad, 93; escapes from 
Morasah, 95 ; betrayed by Rajah of 
I'dar, he joins Shams !^an, 95 j 
invited to join confederacy against 
Sultan Ahmad, 100; eventually 
killed in battle, 95. 

Mddud-ul-Mulk, Malik Badr-ud-din 
so entitled, 329; made Toghlak 
Khan, 329. 

Moghali, Bibi, see BibI Moghali. 

Moghals, inroad of, under Kadur, into 
Hindustan, 39n. ; action with, near 
Dehh', 39n.; they defeat Jam Firoz, 
king of Sind, 343 and n.; Sultan 
Bahadar harbours refugees from, 
347 and n.; invade Gujarat, 381, 
390, 392; are driven out of Gujd- 
rat, 393; length of their occupa¬ 
tion, 394. 

Mdghis, Malik, son of Dilawar Khan, 
and father of Mahmiid I. of Mdlwah, 
50;!. 

Mdghis, Malik, cousin of Sultan Ho- 
shang, 121 and n.; called also ’Azim 
Humaiiin, and Khan Jahan (g.v.), 
122 ; joins Sultan Hoshang, ^n.; 
poisons Ahmad Khan of Malwah, 
122 . 

Mohani, the wife of Bil (Q-v.\ 
189. 

Mdkal, fldnd, of Chitor, defeated by 
Firoz Khan of Nagor, 148 b. 

Mdndah, revenue from j>arganah 
of, 9. 

Mdrand, a grass producing salt, 3. 

Mdrdsah, a parganah of Gujarat, 
revenue of, 10; rebels at, 93; be¬ 
sieged by Sultan Ahmad, 94; 
treachery of rebels in, 94; the 
storming of (a.i>. 1411), 95; Sultan 
Ahmad and Sultan Hoshang at 
(a.d. 1416), 101; Alaf Khan’s 

revolt against Sultan Mahmiid Bi- 
garha at (a.d. 1494), 220 and n.; 
Sultan Muzaffar EL at, 249; Guja¬ 
rati armies at, 272 and n. ; son of 
Rana Sanka at, 275n.; rebuilt by 
Muzaffar 11., 276; occupied by 
, Bahadar Khan, 327 and n. 

Mdrbi, parganah of, revenue from, 16; 
Ishak in revolt at, 336; Toghlak 
Khan, governor of, defeated by 
Ishdk, 337. 
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M&r-ImK, village in parganah of Sa- 

. nonlf on the Hahindn, 200; other¬ 
wise called Rasiilabdd (q.v.), 207; 
Sultan Mahmiid Bigarha at, 200; 
Mnzaffar II. at, 245. 

M&rwdrah, parganah of, revenue from, 
16. 

Mu'azim Khan, does homage to Bah4- 
dar Shdh at Mahmudabad, 830. 

Siviazim and 'Azim, Khnrasanis at the 
court of Sultan Mahmud Bigarha, 
their woras, 238. 

Muhdrak Khan, son of Ahmad Shah, 
joins the court of Sultan Mahmud 
of Malwah, 135; mediates between 
Sultan Kutb-nd-din and Mahmud 
Khilji (A.D. 1451), 135. 

Mnbdrak Khdn, brother of Mnhamad 
Shah Fariikf, confined by him at 
Biawal, 403 ; doomed to death, his 
keeper befriends him, 404; killing 
his infant nephew, he establishes 
his anthoritr at Mubarak Shah 
(?.«.), 405, 

Mubarak Mu'in, Malik, entitled Ifti- 
khir-nl-Mulk, 243. 

Mubarak, SSid, see Said Mubarak. 

Mubdrak Shdh, ruler of Burhanpiir, 
coins struck in his name, 405, 410 ; 
protects ’Imad-ul-Mulk Malik Jiii, 
409; defeated at Daugri, he submits 
to Sultan Mahmud III., 410 ; Daria 
Khiin seeks aid from, 419. 

Mubdriz-ul-Mu/k, title of Malik Hu- 
s5n Bahmam' (p.v.), 266. 

Mubdriz-ul-Muik, Nizam Khan so 
entitled, 329; his son Tiisuf, 
331. 

Mufarrah Sultdni, Malik, Nizam of 
Gujarat, 58, 73; entitled Farhat-ul- 
Mnlk Rasti !^an (q.v.), 58, 73 
and n. 

Mugh, Malik, governor of Malwah, 
50n., 53n. 

Muhdjiz Khdn, Jamal-ud-dm Silahdar 
so entitled, 192; his success, 192 
and n.; made Mustaufi mamdtik, 
192; executes Bhim, Rajah of 
Jagat, 199; as kotwdl, maintains 
order in Ahmadabad, 203; appointed 
wazir, 192, 193n., 207; strengthens 
fortifications of Champanir, 212 
and n. 

Muhdjiz Khdn, ddroghah of Ahmad- 
db^, receives the fugitive SultSn 
Mnhamad of Malwah, 245, 247n. 

Muhdjiz Khdn, associate of Elhwajah 
Jah£i, 246n. 

Muhdjiz Khdn 'Afw, has charge of 
Muhamaddbdd, 216. 


Muhdjiz Khdn Bakdl zddah, friend of 
’Imdd-ul-Mulk, at village of Dhandj, 
330; in rebellion with Latff Khan, 
833, 334. 

Muhdjiz Khdn, title of Fattd Jfii, 
409. 

Muhdjiz Khdn, Jarji the bird-catcher 
(q.v.) so entitled by Mahmud III., 
416, 420. 

Muhamad, the Prophet, disputed tra¬ 
dition concerning, 174; customai'y 
celebration of his birthday, 285, 
444. 

Muhamad bin Sam, Khwajah Mu'm- 
nd-din his chief adviser, 77n. 

Muhamad Ghids, of the Shatarl sect, 
in reign of Mahmud III., 441. 

Muhamad Hasan, killed in campaign 
in Pal (cir. 1527), 336. 

Muhamad Ikhtidr, Malik, refuses the 
title of Khan, 228; abandons the 
world, 228 ; becomes a Saint, 230; 
contest of humility with Shekh 
’A'lam Shah, 231 and n. 

Muhamad Kdld, son of Sultan Mah- 
mdd Bigarha and Rani Rup Man- 
jari, 238. 

Muhamad Khaidt, offends Bahadar 
Gilanl and is assassinated, 218. 

Muhamad Khdn, son of Sultan Ahmad, 
campaigning against Dakhinis in 
Nandarbar, 115; wins battle near 
Danlatabad, 115 and n. ; takes pos¬ 
session of Sarangpiir, 123 ; recalled 
from Sarangpiir, 123 and n.; suc¬ 
ceeds bis father as Sultdn Muhamad 
(q.v.), 129n. 

Muhamad Khdn A'siri, son of ’-A'dil 
Khan Fariiki, assists ’Imad-ul-Mulk 
Gaweh' (a.d. 1527-28), 340; received 
by Sultan Bah4dar, 341; joins Sultan 
Bahadar at Dharoli, 344; marries 
sister of Bahar Jiu, Rajah of Bag- 
lanab, 344; battle with Dakhi^ 
confederates in Burhanpur, 345; 
accompanies Sultan Bahadar into 
Malwah, 350; at taking of Mahdu,. 
351; leaves Sultan Bahadar, 354; is 
entitled Muhamad Shah (q.v.), 356. 

Muhamad Khilji, Sultan of Malwah, 
his real name Sahib Kban, 245n.; 
defeated by his brother Mahmud) he 
flees for refuge to Muzaffar It, 244; 
quarrels with Mfrza Ibrahim Khan 
at Ahmadabad, 245; retunts to 
Malwah, 247 and n. ; and is defeated 
by Medini Rad, 248; flees to Sultdn 
Sikandar Lodi, and takes possession 
of Chanddri, 250; Anally defeated, 
he retires, 252fl. 
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Mt/hamad Lashkorf, king 6f the | 
Dakhia, pnt to eteath Khw^jah ! 
Jahaa, 217n., 818. 

Muhamad Aldh, Shdkh, lived during 
the reign of Mahmud Ill, 441. ' 

Muhamad Mdkhd, eon of ’Imad-nl- i 
Mnlk A'siri, entitled Qhhzi Khan, | 
228 and n.; intrignes is support of ! 
’A'lam Khan the pretender, 225n. 

Muhamad Moghat, Ptr, besieges Mnt- 
t<n, 78. 

Muhamtd Molcim, Amoy from Emperor 
Hnmdiun to Sultan Bahddar, 375, 
877. 

Muhamad Nvr, tee Nilr Mnhamad 
Khain. 

Muhamad, SSid, tee Said Muhamad. 

Muhamad, Shikh, called Shdkh Man- 
jhii, father of Sikandar, author of 
the “ Mirat-i-Sikandan,” 53, 454; a 
friend of the anther of “ Tarfkh-i- 
Bahadar Shahi,” 193n.; librarian to 
Hnmaiiin, at the plunder of Saltan 
Bahadar’s camp, 59, 386; with 
Emperor Humaidn at Mandii, 390; 
manager to Said Mubarak, 454; his 
career, 59, 60. 

Muhamad, Sultan, son of Qbias-ud- 
dfn Toghlak Sbdh, comes to throne 
of Dehlf, 42; recalls Katlagh Khan, 
43 and n.; gives Malwah into the 
charge of ’Aziz Himar, 43; his 
conduet towards the omirdn-t-aadoA, 
48 b. ; rewards ’Aziz Himar for his 
cruelty, 44, 45; eaalts to ofSce men 
of low birth, 43n., 48n.; his expe¬ 
dition to Gujarat, and canses which 
led to it, 42 and fl., 43, 45; appoints 
co-regentS,46 ; inquires into revenue 
of Bhardj and Kambhaiat, 47, 48 ; 
takes vengeance for revolt, 48; his 
expedition against Deogfr insur¬ 
gents, 49,50; while settling Dedgir, 
gets news of outbreak in Qujardt, 
M ; leaving the settlement of Deo¬ 
gfr ineomplete, hastens to Bhanij 
to suppress the revolt under Taghf, 
51; follows ^aghf to Kdmbhaiat, 
81; and to Asawal, 62; stays there, 
defeats Taghf at Karrsh-biti, 
68; enemups by the Sahasi-ling 
tank, 58, 63n.; and settles the 
affairs of Gujardt, 58 ; disheartened 
at state ai affairs, 54 and b. ; sends 
to Dehlf for officers and troops, 64; 
his faithw desigus, 64; spends 
three years m Qrqarat, 55 and n.; 
at kbn&l abd TfH, 55 ; his eam- 
-fa^agidut 9iiwKr,«4,M Btad n.; 
taken ill at Qondal, .58; nasatons ' 


Muhamad, SuHdn —cent, 
many of his people from Dehlf to 
Gujardt, 66; recovering from his 
illness, he marches against Tathah, 
56, 57; is joined byAltun Bahddar, 
56; his campaign against the Sdm- 
rahs, 57; again falls ill, and dies, 
42 and n.,57, 55n., 71 and n.; his 
character, 42. 

Muhamad, Sultan, of Dehlf, son of 
Tdghlak Shdh, fort of Jdnahgarh 
taken by, 184. 

Muhamad, Suttdn, son of Ffrdz Togh¬ 
lak Shdh, reigns with his father, 
72; flees before the bandagdn-i- 
Ftroti (i.D. 1388), 72,73 ; defeated, 
flees to Nagarkot, 73 ; straggle for 
the throne between him and Abd 
Bakr, 73; gets possession of the 
throne, 58, 73; sends Zafar Khan 
to Gnjardt against Rdstf Khdn, 68, 
74 and a., 76b. ; honours Zafar 
Khan, 75; his death and burial, 58, 
76; anarchy in kingdom of Dehlf 
after his death, 78. 

Muhamad /., Su/fdn, sumamed ^tdr 
Khdn (?.v.), son of Zafar Khan, 
ascends the throne of Gujarat (Jit). 
1403), 68, 81; his campaign against 
Nadot, 81; marches against Dehlf, 
81; his death, 81 and n., 82 and n.; 
buried at Pattan, 81; called “ the 
Martyred Lord,” 82; story of him 
and Shekh Ahma d Ganjbakhsh, 
82. 

Muhamad II., Sultan, Muhamad Khan 
(g.v.), son of Ahmad Shdh, ascends 
the throne of Gujarat, 129 ; his son 
Fateh Khan (afterwards Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Bfgarha) bom, 129; expedition 
against I'dar, 129 and n.; campaign 
against Bagar, 130 and n.; expedi¬ 
tion against C^mpanfr, 1^ a^ n.; 
abandons that place; and retires to 
KothrSh, 180 and n.; falls ill at 
Kothrah, 130; dies A.». 1451,131; 
another account of his death, 131, 
184b. ; Shdkh Kamdl’s intr^ue 
with Mahmiid Khiljf against, 132, 
140 and b. ; takii^ advice of a 
hakSl, prepares to fly before Mah- 
mifd Khiljf, 133; but is pois<med, 
134 and n.; his character, 129; 
married Bfbf Mogfaalf, daughter 
of Jdm Jiin of Si^, 166; be|;an 
the mausoleum of Shdkh Ahmad 
Ganjbakhsh at Saikhdj, 91b. 

Muhamad Shdh, leader in a revolt of 
“Mwr MtMuhBba,” SSb..; ^ia tvp' 
tnred at RanMAath^, BBb; 
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Mtihamad Shdh, Mc^bal Eiaperor, i 
rerenaes of Gujarat, np to hie time, 
22; land revenue under, 5rt. 

Muhamad Shdh A 'siri, Muhamad Khan j 
(?.».) receives this title, 355 ; nephew 
of Saltan Bahadur, and king of 
A'sir aud Burhanpiir, 399; gent 
against Bikumajit Chiton', 861; 
returns to A'sir, 368; posted at 
Barsiah, 363; sent to take Gagnin, 
367 and n.; at taking of Mandisdr, 
368; ordered to Chitdr, 369; sent 
against Nizam-ul-Mulk by Multan 
l^badar, 373; pursues Moghals 
from Gujarat to Ujain, 394; remains 
at Ujain till A.D. 1537, 394, 399; 
appointed beir^apparent to Sultan 
Bahadar, 399 and n.; be con6nes 
Mahmud Khan and his brother 
Mubarak Khan, at Biawal, 403; 
invited to Ahmadabad by the 
nobles on death of Sultan Bahadar, 
399; pines for Sultan Bahadar, and 
dies, M2 ; his infant son placed on 
throne of A'sir, 404. 

Muhamad Shdh Eahmani, ruler of the 
Dakhin, 169n. 

Muhamad Shdh Fdruki, title of Mu¬ 
hamad Shah A'siri (?.ti.), as Sultan 
of Gujarat, 399. 

Muhamad Zamdn Mirzd, see Zaman \ 
Mirza. 

Muhcaitaddbdd, Sultan Muhamad dies 
at, 75; Champanir so named, 211: 
built by Sultan Mahmud Bigarha, 
212 and n.; Bahadar Shah crowned 
at, 334 and n. 

Muhib-ul-Mulk, kotwdl of Ahmadabad 
under Muzaffar II.,290,313; entitled 
Khan Jahan by Bahadar Shah, 
314)1.; buries Uatff Khan, 335; is 
Ulled in battle, 341. 

Mu'id-ud-din, cousin of Sultan Ahmad, 
•aid to raise revolt against him, 88n. 

Mu'id-ul-Mulk, a sou of Shams Khan 
•o entitled, 329. 

Muin-ud-din, KhiBdjah, chief adviser 
of Muhamad bin Sam, 77 and »•', 
Kafar Bihdn visits hie tomb at 
Ajour, 77 and n. 

Abtm-ud-dbt Kateruni, Mauldnd, Sul- 
tdn Mahmud Bfgarha’e last visit to, 

m. 

MFin-ud-ddn Khi» Afghan, hie son 
’Atf .Shfff (9-0.), 326. 

Mu’tn^-MuUc, title of Malik Thj-ul- 
Mttlk (?.».), 120. 

Mu'i^-ud-^, Shikh, an ofiicUl of Sul¬ 
tan Mnhainad, at Kahrwilah., 47 
jmprisoiwd by Taghi, • rebel, 50. | 


I Mu'it-ud-din bin Sim (othersHse Shn- 
' hab-nd-din), becomes govwxu' of 
Ghazni, 34 ; takes U'ch from the 
Karmatians, 34; eubduae Multda, 
34; threatens Gujarat, bat ia de¬ 
feated by Bbim Ded, 35 and a.; is 
revenged on Bbim Ded, 35. 

Mujdhid Khan, brother of Ffrdz 
Khan, seizes the government of 
Nagdr, 148; attacked, he takes 
refnges with Sultan Mahmud Khilji, 
148. 

Mujdtdd Khan, son of Khiidawaud 
Kban, murders Kaisar Kbaa (a.d. 
1480). 206. 

Mujdhid Khan, eldest son oi Malik 
Ladan so entitled, 225; hag charge 
of Diu, 338; called Bbalim (the 
corpulent), 338 n., 356n.; sent to 
town of Ousa, 345; with expedition 
against Bantambhdr, 373; in battle 
at Dabiir, 417; takes his torn in 
charge of Mahmud III., 423; effect 
of Shuja’-nl-Mulk’s joke about, 
424 ; assists Mabmiid III. to regain 
bis liberty, 425 ; Tatar-ul-Mulk his 
icazir, 424; his army and jdgir, 
424. 

Mujdhid-ul-Mulk, in skinniab with 
Rajputs, 272 ; does homage to Ba¬ 
hadar ^an at Nahrwalab, 328; 
three of bis sons receive titles, 
329, 330: brother of Mvjahid Khan, 
in battle at Dahiir, 417 ; takes his 
turn in charge of Mahmud UL, 
423; assists Mahmiid UL to r^ain 
his liberty, 425 ; his army and. jdgir, 
424. 

Mukarrab, Malik, with Sultiin Ahmad 
at Sarangpiir, 108n.; sent to take 
tribute from Bi'r Bai of J'dar, 112i>.; 
with expedition against DakbW's, 
116. 

Mukarrib Khin, brother of Ikhtidr 
Kban, 356. 

Mukbil, door-keeper to Shah ’A'him, 
154. 

Mnkbit Khan, brother U Ikhtidr 
Khan, brings Mabmiid Kbit to 
Ahmadabad, 404; his swvaUlanca 
of Mabmdd III., 407; executed, 
A.D. 1537, 408; his acm Ldd kW " 
(9,u.), 407. 

Mukbil, Malik, personal alave of Sul¬ 
tan Muhamad Shah, iSn.; son M a 
musician, appointed Ndsim of Gu¬ 
jarat, i42 ; pliwdered by the umiV-i- 
sadagdn, 42, 45 and a. 

Mukhtis-ufMiik, sent sgaiuet mbals 
in Sdrath (a.d. 1416), 102. 



Mukhlis-ul-Mulk, kotwcU of Dfu, co¬ 
operates in expedition against 
Malik-ut-TujjSr (a.d. 1431), 117. 

Mukhlis-ul-Mullc and his son killed in 
battle near Daulatabad fA.i>. 1528), 
341. 

Mul Chand, record keeper, 19. 

Mul Raj, Sdlankhi ruler of Gujarat, 
27; his extraordinary birth, 27; 
reason for his name, 27; obtains 
the Raj of Gujarat, 27. 

Muld, brother of Malik Sarang, 238. 

Mul^r, fort of, 14; Sultan Bs^adar at, 
344. 

Mulh&, a sarkdr of Gujardt, 7; united 
to Khandesh, 20. 

Muliah, the citadel of Champanir so 
called, 392, 420. 

Mulk-giri, the practice of, 22 and n. 

Malld Mahmud Munshi, offending Rm- 
peror Hnmaiu^ he flees to Sultan 
Bahadar, and is made munshi, 380; 
his discourteous letter to Humaiiln 
in name of Sultan Bahadar, 380, 
377,381. 

Multdn, Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznf 
invades Gujarat by way of, 28; 
subdued by Shahab-ud-di'n, 34; 
rebellion against ’Ala-ud-din at, 
39n.; boats from, 66; besieged by 
Pi'r Muhamad Moghal, 79; ruled 
by Arab princes, 406». 

Munir Sultdni, Malik, with Sultan 
Ahmad at Sarangpur, 108; and in 
Gfjwara, 121. 

Munjpur, parganah of, revenue from, 
16. 

Munkd, Rajah of, supports Latif 
Khan against his brother Sultan 
Sikandar, 308 and n. 

Murgh-dirah, village of. Prince Latff 
^an died at, 335. 

Musa Khan, governor of Mandu, 85 
and «., 86n.; assumes authority 
over Malwah, but flees before Alp 
Khan and Ahmad Khan, 86 and n. 

Musd Khan, leader of the Fuladis, 
and disciple of Said Mubarak, 463. 

Musa, ^ Mauldnd, ambassador from 
Sultan Hoshang to Sultan Ahmad, 
105. 

ifiwcat=Maskat (y.®.), 18. 

Music, in Gujarat, under Daria Khan, 
411 and n. 

Muskets, used in the defence of Mora- 
sah, 94; used by Muhamadans, 
136,141,190n. ; little used by Hin¬ 
dus, 190 and n. 

M^tafa, Malik, created Sarand^ 
Khan, 329. 


Mustafa mbui, at Dfu, 347. 

Mustafttbdd, buildup of, 189»., 191, 
/ 192n.; yearly visited by Saltan 
' Mahmud Bfgarha, 201, 21K 

Muzaffar Khan, title, of Zafar Khdn 
(y.®.), 74n. 

Muzaffar Aitdn,governor of Chanderi, 
in battle near Kaparbanj, 144,146n. 

Muzaffar Khdn, taken prisoner and 
beheaded at ^^parbanj, 145, 146 r. 

Muzaffar, Malik, is made Asad Khdn, 
329; ^ son entitled Shdistah 
Khan, 329. 

Muzaffar, Prince, for Ahmad, son of 
Mahmtid Bfgarha, 201n. 

Muzaffar Shdh, S^tan of Gujarat, 
Zafar Khan (y.®.) assumes title of, 
61, 71n., 82n., 84 and n.; his cam¬ 
paign against Alp Khan, 84 and n.; 
appoints Nasrat Khan ruler in 
Dhar, 84 and n.; frustrates the de¬ 
signs of Snltdn Ibrahim Jonpdrf on 
Dehh', 85; releases Alp Khan and 
restores him to power, 85 and n.; 
his campaign against Kambh-kot 
(A.D. 1407), 86; seeks blessing 
from Shdkh Kasim, 86; rebellion 
of the Kohs of Asdwal, 86; his 
advice to Ahmad Khan, 87; his 
death (a.d. 1410), 86; buried in 
Pattan, 87; length of his reign, 
87n.; patronizes Shekh Burhin, 
128n.; Sultan Bahadar visits the 
tomb of, at Pattan, 339.' 

Muzaffar II., Sultan, Khahl Khan 
(y.®.), son of Mahmud Bfgarha, 
ascends the throne of Gujarat as, 
243; receives embassy from Persia, 
244 and n.; list of presents for Is- 
ma’fl ShdhJ247; founds Daulatdbad, 
244 and n ,; receives fugitive Sultan 
Muhamad of Malwah, 245; visited 
by ’A'dil Khan at Mor Imlf, 245; 
his expedition to restore IsUm in 
Malwah, 248, 250; reasons for his 
expedition to Malwah, 250, 252n.; 
punitive campaign against Pdar, 
249;' the tribute received from 
I'dar, 250n.; builds fort at Dahod, 
250; visits Dhar, 251; visita Dila- 
warah (A.D. 1513), ^1; assists 
Bihar Mai of I'dar, 252, 253a.; 
amirs of Malwah flee to himfr^m 
Medinf Bad, 253; Sultan Mahmdd 
Khiljf takes refuge with, 255; his 
expedition to Malwah against Me- 
dim Rad, 255; recites fdtihah for 
Sultan Ibrahim Lddi, 256; besieges 
Mandu, 256; restores Mdlwah to 
Sultan Mahmdd Khiljf, 259, 290; 
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Muzaffar II., Sultan —eont. 

who returns to him the sword-belt 
of Sultan Kntb-nd-dm. 260; enter¬ 
tained at Mandii by Sult&n Mahmud 
Khiljf, 260; takes leave of him at 
Dddlah, 263; his visits to I'dar, 
263 and n.; sends force to protect 
Mandu from Rana Sanka, 264; ex¬ 
pedition to I'dar (a.d. 1519), 264 
and n., 263n.; expedition against 
R&nd Sanka, 271; receives tribute 
from Rana Sanka, 275 and n. ; re¬ 
builds fort of Morasah (a.d. 1524), 
276 ; his wife, Bibf Rani, dies, 276; 
offends Babadar Khan, 277; prays 
for rain successfully, 279; his health 
fails, 279-80; visits Barddah, his 
father’s tomb at Ahmadabad, and 
Ghatmanddl, 280; his death and 
burial (A.n. 1526), 281, 91n., 307, 
327n.; length of his reign, 281. 

His character, 63,286,300; effects 
of his clemency, 295 ; prudent, not 
parsimonious, 290; his charity, 
292; his objection to intoxicants, 
283-84, 289; his attitude towards 
holy men, 284; his feasts in honour 
of the Prophet’s birthday, 285, 
444; becomes acquainted with 
Shdkh Jiii, 284; but offends him, 
297; by a vision he is reconciled 
to Shekh Jiu and by him restored 
to health, 298-300 ; his calligraphy, 
288 and n.; his proficiency as a 
swordsman, 292; and as an archer, 
wrestler, &c., 293; as a musician, 
294; his policy as to allowances, 
291 and n.; his system of financial 
officers, 113; anecdotes concerning 
him, 281 et seg .; a mishap at bath, 
287 ; story of him and Malik Alla- 
hiah, 284-85 ; puts to death Malik 
Kdbf, 297 ; patronizes Jam Fi'rdz of 
Sind and his rival Salah-ud-dm, 
343n.; his family, 300; he appoints 
Sikandar Khan heir-apparent, 300 
and n., 303. 

Muzaffar, Sultan, title of Daria Khan’s 
puppet (A.D. 1543), 417. 

Muzaffar III., Sultan, last king of 
Gujarat, revenues of Gujarat under, 
5; provision for expenditure under, 
7. 



Ndddt (^—Nduddd), a sarkdr of Gu¬ 
jarat, 7; revenue from, 13; cam¬ 
paign o‘f Sultan Mnhamad Shah 
(Tatar Khan) against, 81; Tiri, 
Rajah of, 101); rebellion in, sup¬ 
pressed (a.d. 1416), 102; ravaged 
by Sultan Ahmad (A.D. 1432), 118; 
Sultan Ahmad leaves ’Ain-ul-Mulk 
in charge of, 120n.; Sultan Kutb- 
nd-di'n at (a.d. 1457), 151; Rdjah 
of, waits on Sultan Babadar (a.d. 
1527), 338, 339n. 

Ndgarkdt (Kangra"), Sultan Ffr6z 
captures fort of, 57. 

Ndgdsar, a port of Sdrath, 9. 

Naginah, garden of, by Sultan Kutb- 
ud-dfn, 147. 

Ndgdr, a sarkdr oi Gujarat, 6; ta'alu- 
kah of city of, revenue from, 15; 
lands in settled on Rajputs, 15; 
sarkdr of, united to A'jmfr, 20; re¬ 
storation of city of, 15; Shams 
Khan made governor of, 83 ; Sultan 
Ahmad's campaign in (a.d. 1416), 
lOOn.; another campaign in (a.d. 
1433), 120; Fir6z, sou of Shams 
Khan Dindanf, governor of, 121, 
148; Sultan Mahmud Khiljfs cam¬ 
paign against, 148 and n.; attacked 
by Rana Kdmbhd, 148; Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din sends army to relief of; 
battle near, 149 ; again attacked by 
Rana Kdmbha (a.d. 1457), 151, 

Nahrwdlah, ancient name of Pattan, 
25, 74,75; the A'dinah maffidia, 
38; its ruins attest its former 
splendour, 38 and n.; abundance of 
marble used at, 38; invaded by 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni (a.d. 
1025), 28; Kutb-ud-dfn Aibak’s ex¬ 
pedition against (a.d. 1193), 35; 
Malik Mukbil escapes to, 42, 45; 
Sultan Mnhamad at, 46; Tagbf 
the rebel at, 32; Zafar Khan 
returns to, 76; Sultan Mahmud Bf- 
garha at (A.D. 1481), 206; Babadar 
Khan receives homage at (a.d. 
1526), 327and n., 328. 

iVaAr!odraA=Nahrwalah (y.®.), 25. 

Ndkat, ancestor of Sadharan Xq.v.), 

68 . 

Hakkhds, slave market dues, 8 and n. 

Na’lchah, village near Mandu, 251, 
356n.; Sultan 6hias-ud-dfn at, 
208; Sultan Babadar encamps at, 
351. 

Nandarbdr, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 7; 
united to Khandesh, 20; parganah 
of, revenue from, 14; dependency of 
Gujarat, invad^ by Rajah ’A'dil 
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Ehin (a.i>. 1394), 76 4 Nasir Khan 
in, lOOn., 102; Snlt&i Ahmad 
marches against Nasir Khan in 
(a.D. 1416), 99,100 ; Kanha of Jha- 
lawar plunders villages of, 115; 
Sultan Ahmad joins Muhamad 
Khan at, 118; Sultan Mahmud Bf- 
garha at, 175, 176n., 178, 221; 
’Aziz-ul-Mulk, governor of, 224; 
Latif Khan in rebellion in, 308,334; 
Sultan Bahadar at, 341. 

Nand-sxist, for Shasht-bandar (?.».), 
18n. 

Nar Singh D^o, brother’s son to Man 
Singh, Bajah of Gwaliar, 343; takes 
service under Sultan Bahadar, 344 
and n.; entitled Khanha Bajah, in 
charge of Ohampam'r, 390; his 
death (a.D. 1535), 391. 

Narbadan, skirmish with insurgents 
on banks of (a.D. 1346), 47 ; Sult^ 
Muhamad encamps on banks of, 
near Bhanij, 51. 

Naridd, revenue from parganah of, 
9; town in Gujarat, pun on, 423; 
rebels at, 88 ; Sultan MaWiid 
Kbilji at, 136a.; Bahadar Shih at 
(A.D. 1526), 330. 

Nasir Khan Fdruki, eon of Malik 
Bajah, ruler of ^^and^sh, lOOn., 
101 , 222 n.; married daughter of 
Dilawar Khan, father of Sultan Ho- 
shang of MfUwah, 102n.; invades 
Gujarat (a.D. 1416), lOOa., 101; 
seizes fort of Thahu'r, lOln.; de¬ 
feated, he surrenders to Sultan 
Ahmad, 102; joins Eanha in re¬ 
bellion against Sultan Ahmad, 115, 

- 125n.; his character, 10 In. 

Nasir Khdn, son of Muzaffar II., 300; 
succeeds his brother, Sultan ^kan- 
dar, on throne of Gujarat (a.i>. 1626) 
as Mahmiid Shah 11. {q.vi), 312, 
318. 

Nasir Khdn, Malik miat so entitled, 
830; bis son Zia-ul-Mulk, 335n., 
336n. 

Nasir, Ma/ii=Bajah 'A'dil Khan 

(?•»•), J'e. 

Nasir Shddi, entitled Mubariz-ul- 
Mnlk 7a.D. 16U), 243. 

Ndsir-ud-dm, Sultan, title assumed by 
Ehnarn Jlhsn (g.v.), H. 

Ndsir-ud-din, Sultan, title aesumad by 
Malik Afghan, 50 and n., 53n. 

Nasir-ttd-dm Muhamad ^ah, j»yal 
title at lH&ai Khan (g.v.% 81 and n. 

Nimr~ud-din, title Sidt^ Ahmad, 

m. 


Ndsir-ud-din, Sultan, son ut SadHa 
Ghids-ud-din of Malwab, snspeeted 
of killing his father, 221 and ».; 
some of bis ladies in the han^ of 
SUhadi Piirbiah, 356». 

Ndsir-ul-Mulk, is created Katbgh 
Khan, 329. 

Ndsir-ul-Mulk, title bestowed tm eon 
of Kntlagh Khan, 329. 

Nttsir-ul-Mulk, drives ’Aiam Shdn 
and Daria Khan out of Gnjarat, 
436. 

Ndsir-ul-Mulk, his brother Ahli Bab 
Khan ( 9 . 1 ’.), 429. 

Ndsir-ul-Mulk, title given to Ahd Jfii 
Gujaratr, 437. 

Ndsirdbdd (or Samdah), pargcmak in 
Godhrah sarkdr, revenue from, 14 
and n. 

Nasrat Khdn Jdldsari, coinmande ex¬ 
pedition against Gnjarat. 37; sup¬ 
presses sedition in Multan, 39n.; 
engaged against the Moghals under 
Kadnr, 39n.; troops revolt agaiust, 
39n.; UUed at siege of Bantamididr 
(c«V. 1301), 89n. 

Nasrat Khdn, reputed brother of Sul¬ 
tan Muzaffar, 84n.; by him made 
ruler in Dhar (AD. 1407), 84, 
Son. 

Nasrat-ul-Mulk, title of Malik Shark, 
329. 

Nasrat-ul-Mulk, appointed to com¬ 
mand in I'kar, 253n. ; repulses Bdf 
Mai in Pattan, 263n.; superseded 
in I'dar by Nizam-ut-Mr^, 264 
and n. 

iVdB(/o'<f=Naddt (?.».). 

Naurds Bdg, envoy from Kmperor 
Humaiun to Sultan Bahadar, 377. 

Nawdnagar (or Isldmnagar), sarkdr of 
Gujarat, 7, 21; overrun by the dam 
in reign of Emperor ’A'hmNpr, 21; 
town of^zDilwarah (ai’.), 337 ; Ishak 
in revolt at, 336; ^tau Bahadur’s 
army encamped at (as. 1327), 
337. 

Nazim, his duties, 22 b. 

Nazuk Bahr, concubine at SiH^dn 
Sikaodar, bar beauty, end iddd, 
316. 

Negu {szPagu), pert at the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

“New Mttsulmdns” seditions cha¬ 
racter of, 43n.; revolt of, 39 b. 

Nishdn, Malik, reazir at Mahmdd 
Shah Bahmani, 169 and b. 

Niz^ 'AU Khgi^ifh, umir flf Wm- 
peror Babar. adflida ’A'hw JBwn 
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Nizam Khan, has charge of R£wal 
Pat4f, 209, 211. 

Nizdm Khan, a son of Khnrram Khan 
so entitled, 329; entitled Mub4riz- 
nl-Malk,329. 

Nizdm, Malik, entitled Mukhtas-ul- 
Mnlk, in battle near Kaparbanj, 

144. 

Nizdm Shah, rulers of Ahmadnagar 
first so called under Sultan Baha- 
dar (a.d. 1532), 354, 355n. 

Nizdm Shah Ahmadnagari, see Ahmad 
Kh4n Bhairi, 221n. 

Nizdm Shdh Bhairi, pays tribute to 
Gnjarit, 19. 

Nizdm Shdh Bahmani, son of Humaiiin 
Sh4b, king of the Dakhin, 175 and 
n.; seeks aid of Mahmud Bigarha 
against Mahmud Khilji, 175, i7Gn.; 
again assisted by Mahmud Bigarha 
against Mahmud Khilji, 178 and 
n.; treaty of peace with Mahmud 
Khilji, 178n.; defeats Rana Sanka 
at Ahmadnagar, 234. 

Nizdm Shdhi dynasty, founded by 
Ahmad Elhau Bhairi, 221n.,; rose 
on ruins of Bahmani dynasty, 355 
and n.; title of Shah bestowed on 
kings of, by Sult4n Bahadar (a.d. 
1632), 354, 355n. 

Nizdm-ud-din, Mauldnd, governor of 
Dedgir, 48, 49n.; imprisoned by 
rebels, 49 and n.; dismissed from 
office by Sultan Firdz, 57 and n. 

Nizdm-ud-din, negotiated treaty 

on behalf of Sultan Mahmiid Khilji, 
160n. 

Nizdm-ul-Mutk, the author of the 
“ Majma-i-Wasaya,” 33n. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk, Ndzim in Gujarat 
(cir. 1348), 42. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk, wazir, at siege of Md- 
rdsah, 94; sent against rebels (a.d. 
1413), 96, 97. 

Nizdm-ul-Mutk, see Huse'n Bahmam', 
MaKk. 

Nizdm-ul-Mvlk Bahri=Ahin&d Khan 
Bhairi (?.».), 224 and n. See also 
Niz4m Shdh. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk Ahmadnagari, Khush- 
Kadam seeks his assistance against 
Bahddar Khan, 818n.; in confede¬ 
racy with rulers of the Dakhin, 
defeats ’Imad-ul-Mulk Gdwdli, 340 
and n.; Dakhini confederacy de¬ 
bated by Sultan Bahadar, 341; 
submits ids dispute to Sultan Ba- 
hddar, 342, 343n.; failing in his en- 
ents, is again attacked by 
Bahadar, 344; defeated in 


Nizdm-ul-Mulk Ahmadnagari—aovk. 
Bnrhdnptlr, 345; receives title of 
“ Shdh ” from Sultdn Bahddar, 364, 
355n., 374; visits Snltdn Bahddar, 
355; Sultan Bahadar’s campaign 
against, 373; submits to the Snltdn, 
374. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk Ghdri, flees from the 
Dakhin and joins himself to Mah¬ 
mud Kbilji, 175 and n. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk Sultdni, amir of Mn- 
zaffar 11., sent to report on Dili- 
warah, 261; Rdf Singh of Na’lchah 
his brother, 251; his victory near 
Mandii (a.d. 1513), 252. 

Ndwdnagar, port of the Europeans, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Nowldt, chief of, submits to Sultan 
Ahmad, 121 n. 

Nur Aialik,pa\a.ee of, near Rasiilabdd, 
154 and n. 

Nur Muhamad Khalil, envoy from 
Sultan Bahadar to Emperor Hu- 
maiiin, 376, 377; sent to decoy the 
Kaptdn of Firangis at Dju, 395. 

Nuwdb AdmidJ,marches against Did, 
379. 


O. 


O'kdmandat, Sultan Mahmud Bigarha 
in, 195n. 

O'klesar, parganah in Bhariij sarkdr, 
revenue from, 13; town on the 
Narbadah, three kos from Bharuj, 
Alp Khan’s house at, 430. 

O'lkah, explanation of. In. 

O'rbdr (or O'lpdr),parganah inBhardj 
sarkar, revenue from, 13. 

Or»i«z=Hurmaz (y.t’.), 18. 

Ousd, town of, Mujahid Khan sent to, 
345. 

• 


P. 


Pdghars, race of, 195n. 

Pdiks, at the siege of Tambdl, 119, 
125n. 

Pdindah Khdn Afghdn, envoy from 
Jdnpdr to Bahadar Khan, 319 
and n. 
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Pdl, states included in the term, 
277n.; Rajah of, Khnsh-Eiadam 
seeks his assistance against Baha- 
dar Ehan (a.i>. 1526), 318n., 326n.; 
Bhfm, Rajah of (a.d. 1527), 335 
and n.; Raf Singh, Rajah of (cir. 
1527), 335n.; U'df Singh, Rdjah of 
(A.D. 1531), ^3 and n. 

Pdlanpur, parganah in Pattan sarlcdr, 
rerenne from, 11. 

Pandru, village in parganah of Sa- 
nonlf, Sultan Ahmad at, 96. 

Pdnipat, Tdtar Khan at (eir. 1397), 
78; Ikbal Khan takes fort of (cir. 
1397), 78; Sultan Ibrahim opposes 
Emperor Babar at (a.d. 1525), 278, 
319; Bahadar Khan at (a.d. 1525), 
278, 319, 321. 

Paujdb, inroad of Moghals through, 
under Kadur, 39m. 

Pardntij, a parganah of Gujarat, 10 
and ».; Gujarati army at (A.D. 
1520), 270, 271. 

Paras i?a»i=Prithi Raj (g-v.), 347n. 

Parbhdi-handar (or Birbahai-), port of 
the Arabs, tributary to Gujarat, 
18. 

Parganahs of Gujarat, revenues of, 
9-16. 

Parindah, city in country of Khwajah 
Jahan, destroyed by Malik Amin, 
345. 

Porl:o'faA=outer gate, 370. 

Parmdr, or “ bird-catcher,” 41n. 

Patdi, .fldi=Rawal Pataf (?.».), 210, 

211 . 

Pdlari, village in parganah of Biram- 
gaon, battle at, 409 and n. 

Pdthari, fort of, taken by Dakhinf | 
confederacy, 341; taken by Nizam- | 
nl-Mulk Ahmadnagari, 344; be- j 
si^ed by Sultan Bahadar, 346. 

Pattan (or Ajhddhan') in Panjab, 
Shekh Farfd Shakarganj Chfshtf 
buried at, 126 and n. 

Pattan, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 7, 21; 
parganahs in sarlcdr of, 11; city of, 

^ founding of (a.d. 747), 25, 26 and 
n.; anciently called A^alw^ah or 
Kahrwalah, 25, 26; abundance of 
trees near, 2; revenues of city of, 
11 ; value of tankchah in, 11; city 
of, made the capital of Gujarat, 25, 
2^; taken by Snltw Mahmud of 
Ghazni (a.d. 1025), 28; country 
round ravaged (a.d. 1297), 37; 
Zafar Khdn at (a.d. 1391-92), 74, 
75; Sh^h Ahmad Ganjbakhsh at, 
91n.; Sh^kh Burh&i settles in, 
128n.; Htdi Khan joins Zafar 


Pattan—cont. 

Kh^ at, 78; Sultan Mahmud flees 
before Timiir to, 79 and n. ; Snlt^ 
Mnhamad Shah (Tatfir Kh^) buried 
at (a.d. 1403), 81; Sultsm Muzaffar 
buried at (a.d. 1410), 87; Snlt^ 
Mahmud Bigarha’s last visit to 
(a.d. 1510), 226; ’Afn-ul-Mulk, 
governor of, 249; siihah of, MaUk 
'Afn-ul-Mulk and Fateh Kh4n 
jdgirddrs of, 270; held by Tdi^gdr 
Nasir Mirz4 for Emperor Hnmaidn, 
392, 393n.; retaken by Sult& Ba¬ 
hadar (A.D. 1535), 393. 

Pattan Diu, a port in Sorath, 9; 
Hindu superstition at, 197 and n.; 
Zafar Khan takes fort of, 80n.; 
supplies ships to Snltm Ahmad, 
117; Sultan Bahadar at, 337. 

Paydg Das, joins rebellion against 
Sultan Ahmad (a-d. 1410), 88 . 

Pcy«=Negu (q.v.'), 18. 

Persian merchants, appeal against 
custom dues, 355. 

Peshkash, signification of, 99n. 

Phiir Ddd, Hdjcth, Rajah of Kanauj, 
lord paramount of Hindustan, exacts 
tribute from chiefs in Gujarat, 24 
and n.; puts to death Sawant Singh, 
24 and n. 

Pidrah, servant of Sultan Mahmdd 
lU., and father of Burhan (?.».), 
445. 

“ Pill,” intoxicants so called, 284,289. 

Pipldd, a parganah of Gujarat, re¬ 
venue of, 10 . 

Pir Jiu, son of Daria Khan, wounded 
in battle near Bfr, 373. 

Pir Mohamad, Malik, groom of cham¬ 
ber to Sultan Sikandar, 310; killed 
by Malik Bahadar (a.d. 1526), 311. 

Pir Mohamad, of Batoh, in reign of 
Mabmdd ni.,440. 

Pithdr, Rdjah, a Chawarah ruler of 
Gujarat, 26 and n. 

Pitldd, revenue from pargcmah of, 9. 

Portogtuese, ports of, tributary to Gu¬ 
jarat, revenue from, 17n., 18; de¬ 
feated by Malik Afaz (a.d. 1507), 
222 and n.; some of them captured 
and converted at Dfu (a.d. 1528), 
339 and ».; their attack on Dfd 
(A.D. 1533), 368. /See a/so Europeans, 
Firangfs. 

Praradr, or Parwdri, 41 and n. 

Prithi Rdf, called also Paras Bam, 
347n.; nephew of Bana S&ika, 
takes service under Sultan Bahadar 
^D. 1529), 344 and n.; as Riyah of 
Ddngarpdr, waits on Sultan Bsha- 
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d>r at Sanilah, 347; submits to the | 
Sultan (A.D. 1531), 347n.; his son’s ! 
eonversion, 347 and n.; Bagar divided | 
between him and his brother Chaga, 
348; Sanilah given to his son by 
Sultan Bahadar, 348 and n. 

Prophet, The, see Mnhamad. 

Pudr Rajah, see Phur De'd, 24 b. 

Pmutmd (? Manama in Persian Grnlf), 
port of the Arabs, tributary to 6u- 
Jardt, 18. 

Punjd, son of Ran Mai, Rajah of I'dar, 
conspires against Sultan Ahmad, 
100; submits to Snltan Ahmad (A.D. 
1416), 102; Snltan Ahmad’s cam¬ 
paign against, llOn. ; his death 
(A.D. 1428), 111, 125n. 

Punjd Rdthdr, zaminddr of I'dar, 16. 

Purahs, or suburbs of Ahmadabad, 8 
and B. 

Puran Mai, son of Silhadi Rajput, in 
arms against Snltan Bahadar, 361. 

Pur-bandar, a port in Sdrath, 9; 
pathdH stone found at, 4n. 


R. 


Rddhanpur, parganah, revenue from, 
16; Ban Rdj, founder of Pattan, 
brought up at, 25. 

Rdi Bir, sou of Punja, Rajah of I'dar, 
expedition of Snltan Mnhamad 
against, I29n. 

Rdi Bihdrd, Zafar Khan’s campaign 
against dependency of, 76 and n. 

Rdi Mai, nephew of Bhfm Rad, ousts 
Bihar Mai and takes possession of 
I'dar, 252 and n.; contends with 
army of Mnzaffar II., 253 and n.; 
driven out of I'dar, 253n., 265; 
sacks Pattan district (a.d. 1518- 
19), 263b. 

Rdi Pithdrd, son of Medinf Rad, has 
command of Mandii, 256 and n.; 
killed in taking of Mandu (a.d. 
1518), 262. 

Rm Rcidn, in the conspiracy against 
Snltan Mahmud Bfgarha (aj>. 1480), 
202 and B. 

Rdi Rdidn, Kdmbhd Qdhfl so entitled 
(a.i>. 1526), 329. 

BUS ^(b^A, of Na’lchah, brother of 
Nizfim-ol-Malk, 261. 


Rdi Singh, Rdjah of Pdl, Bahddar 
Shah’s campaign against, 336 and 
B.; killed in battle (aV. 1627), 
335n., 336n.; his son submits to 
Bahadar Shdh, 336n. 

Ratal, Malik, son of MajfQud-nl- 
Mulk, created Nasfr Ehdn (A.D. 
1526), 330. 

Raiddn, possibly = Jam Jiin (g.».), 
153n. 

Rdisin, residence of Silhadi Pdrbiah, 
274, 354; Rdjpiits from fort of, 
join Rana Sanka, 274; mission of 
Malik Amin Nas to, 356; siege of, 
by Sultdn Bahddar, 359 and n., 363 ; 
storming of (a.d. 1532), 364. 

Rajah Malik, entitled ’Ain-ul-Mnlk, 
ruler of Khdndesh, lOOn., 101; the 
founder of Fariiki dynasty, lOln., 
222n.; his invasion of Gnjardt, 76n. 

Rdj Bdi, sister of Mahipat Rani, wife 
of Muzaffar II., and mother of Latff 
Khan, 300. 

Rail ’A'shiah, daughter of Muzaffar 
n. and Bi bf Ram', and wife of Fateh 
Khan of Sind, 300. 

Rdji Khdn, his son Sadr Bihan (j.e.), 
388. 

Rdji Muhamad, son of Farid, joins 
Bahidar Khin at Mahmddnagar, 
327; entitled Shuji’-ul-Mulk, joins 
Latif Khan in Pal (a.d. 1526), 334. 

Rdji Rukiah, daughter of Muzaffar n. 
and Bib! Rim', and wife of ’A'dil 
Shah Burhinpirl, 300. 

Rdj-pattan, town in Sorath, 17. 

Rdjpiplah, elephants formerly hunted 
at, 3 ; Rijah Jai Singh zaminddr of, 
16; Grissiah chiefs of, reduced by 
Mahmud HI., 439. 

Rdjputs and Koils anciently possess 
Gujarit, 24; three thousand killed 
in battle, 148n.; defend Ghimpinir 
(a.d. 1482), 208n.; their power in 
Milwah, 247n., 248, 250b., 264n.; 
the Rijputs of Dungarpur and Bins- 
bilah join Rani Sinki (a.d. 1520), 
266n.; those of Lakli Kot attacked 
by Safdar Khan, 272b. ; they rout a 
GujaritI army (a.d. 1526), 308; 
reduced by Mabmid HI., and 
branded (cir. 1545), 439; assign¬ 
ment to, from revenues of Gujarit, 
11; lands in Nigor settled on, 16; 
they serve under Ghaznavl :^in, 
15; revenues from, remitted for 
service, 16, 16b. 

Rdkal (? Rakhang=Arracan), port of 
the Arabs, tributary to, Gujarit, 
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Baldd, pargatiah in Chimpanir sark&r, | 
revenue from, 13. ! 

Ram Did, of Dedgir, 37n.i 

Ramnagar, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 6; 
tribute of, belongs to port of Sdrat, 
22 and n. 

Ran of Kachh, see Kachh. 

Ran Mai, Hajah of I'dar, in rebellion 
against Sultan Ahmad, 93; betrays 
his colleagues, and gains favour of 
Snltdn Ahmad, 95. 

Rdnd Mdkat, Rajah of Chitdr, 95; 
Sultdn Ahmad destroys his temples 
at Gflsrard, 120. 

Rdnd Sahas Mai, zaminddr of Dun- 
garpifr, 16. 

Rdnd Sdngd, see Rina Sanka, 276n, 

Rdnd Sdnkd, Rijah of Chftdr, 264; 
supports Raf Mai in I'dar, 252; 
sides with Medim Rad against Mn- 
zaffar IL, 257, 259n., 262n.; takes 
Mddinf Rad to Ohi'tdr, 263 and n .; 
takes prisoner Sultan Mahniiid 
KhUjf, 263, 264; invades I'dar (a.d. 
1520), 265, 266n.-, defeats MubSriz- 
ul-MuIk, 234, 268; and sacks Ah- 
madnagar, 269; spares Brahmans 
of Bamagar, 269 ; attacks town of 
Bisalnagar, 269; from panic, re¬ 
turns to Chi'tdr, 270; Gujarati 
expedition against, 271; encamps at 
Naddsi, and comes to terms with 
Malik Aiaz, 273,274 ; sends tribute, 
by his son, to Muzaffar II., 275 and 
n.; entertains Bahadar Khan, 277, 
305, 321; Bahadar Khan desires to 
avenge Ahmadnagar, 304; E^ush- 
Kadam seeks his assistance against 
Bahadar Khan (a.d. 1526), 318; 
again entertains Bahadar Khan, 
326n.; sends his son to Sultan Ba¬ 
hadar, 338; at battle of Kanwah, 
263n., 276n.; succeeded by his son 
RatanI Chand, 348n.; his nephew 
Prithi Raj (?.».), 344 and n. 

RdnH", a port of Gujarat, 9; Shekh 
Malik governor of, 89 and n.; Sul¬ 
tan Bahidar visits, 338. 

Rangpur, dependency of I'dar, rebels 
at (A.D. 1411), 93 and n. 

Rangpur bdzdr, in Ahmadabad, 429. 

Rani Harbdi, daughter of the Tah 
Rdnah, mother of KhaKl Khan 
(g.v.fiieT death, 239. 

R^i Kandkrd, favourite wife of Sul- 
tdn Mahmud Khilji, 255. 

Rani Perm, mother of A'ba Khan , 
239; libr tomb, 239. 

Rani RupManjari, favourite wife of 
Sultfin Kutb-nd-dtfn, 154, 238; after- 


I Rdni Rup Manjari —eont. 

! wards married to Mahmud Bfgarha, 
154; mother of Muhamad K&la, 
238; her tomb at Ahmaddbad, 
238. 

Rdnpur, ten kos west of Dbanddkar, 
Sultan Bahddar at, 337; Snltdn 
Mahmud IIL escapes to, 418. 

Rantambhdr, mutineers captured at, 
39n.; siege of, 39n.; Sultdn BahS- 
dar’s expedition against, 373; held 
by Malik Amin Nas, 393. 

Rdnubar, town near Burhanpur, 224. 

Rdd Jiu, title of Piinja of I'dar (?.».), 

111 . 

Rdd Mandatik, title of all chiefs of 
Qimar, 98n.; title of the Rajahs of 
Sorath, 183 and n. See also Manda- 
lik Rad. 

Rashid-ul-Mulk, entitled Khndawand 
Khan and wazir, 243. 

Rdsti Khdn, Farhat-ul-Mulk, governor 
of Gujarat, 58, 73 and n.; tyran¬ 
nizing, is superseded, 58, 73, 74; 
rebellion of Gujarat under his rule 
(a.d. 1391), 73 ; Zafar Khan’s letter 
to, 74; marches against Zafar Khan, 
74; is defeated and slain (a.d. 
1392), 75. 

Rasuldbdd, called also Mor-Imli (?.».), 

207 ; palace of Malik Niir near, 154 
and n. ; Sultan Kutb-ud-dm gives 
order to plunder, 156; house and 
tomb of Shah ’A'lam at, 190, 237; 
Rad Mandalik before Shah ’A'lam 
at, 190 and n. 

Ratani Chand, son of Rana Sanka, 
Rajah of Chitdr, 348 and »., 360n.; 
called also Ratan SI and Ratan Sen, 
348«.; his country plundered by 
Sultan Mahmud Khiljf, 348 and n.; 
invades Mdlwah and confronts Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud at Ujain, 349, visits 
Sultan Bahadar near Karchi, 350; 
marches to assistance of Bhtipat 
Raf, 360 and »., 361; but flees 
before Sultan Bahadar, 362 and n. ; 
sends wakils to Sultan Bahadar, 
370; his mother pleads for Chftdr, 
372 and n. 

Ratan Sin, Ratan Si, for Ratani Chand 
(pt-v.'), 348n. 

Rdthdrs, chiefs of, submit to Sultan 
Ahmad, 121. 

Rdwal Ratal, Rajah of Champanfr, 
defeats Malik Sida, 207 and n.; Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud Bfgarha’s expe^tion 
against, 207, 208n.; seeks assistance 
of Sultdn Ghids-ud-dfn of, Malwah, 

208 and n,; his death (A.D. 1485), 
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Rimal Patdi —cont. 

209, 211 and n.; his eminent son 
MaUk Hns^n Bahmani (q.v.'), en¬ 
titled NizSm-ul-Mulk, 209. 

Rdwal U'di Singh, see XJ'di Singh, 277. 

Sdwanpdl, Tillage in parganah of Karft 
KabEuiz-nl-Mulk and Safdar Ehdn 
stay at, 270. 

Jtdwat Singh, Rdjah, a Chdwarah 
ruler of Gujarat, 26 and n. 

Revenue, sources of, in Gujarat, 7, 8 , 
9n., 20-23. 

Rdzi-ul-Mulk, amir of lluzaffar II., 
231: joins Bahddar Khan (a.d. 
1526), 327 ; intrigues with Emperor 
Bdhar and Chand Khan, 349n.; 
brings Ahmad Khan to Mahmud- 
dbad, 455. 

Rigdsat-i-muhtasib, fines, at Ahmad- 
abad, 8 . 

Rockets (hukkahha), early nse of, 211n.; 
used in naval action (a.d. 1527), 
337 and n. 

Rudar Mat, famous temple of, at 
Sidhpdr, 35 and n. 

Rukn KJidn, governor of Morasah, | 
joins rebellion against Sultan Ah¬ 
mad, 93; killed at Morasah (a.d. 
1411),95. 

Rukn Thdnisdri, his son, deputed to 
try evil-doers at D^ogir, 48 and n.; 
is taken by rebels and cut to pieces, I 
49. 

Rukn-ud-din irAdn = Rnkn Khan( 9 .i’.), 
95. 

Rukn-ud-din Ndib, Malik, puts to 
death Ghias-ud-din Toghlak Shah, 
58,73. j 

Rukn-ud-din, Shdkh, Sultan Ahmad his '■ 
disciple, 126 and n.; died a.d. 1438, ; 
buried at Nahrwalab, 126n. 

Rum, Ti'miir’s invasion of, 376; goods ; 
from, purchased by Snltdn Bahadar i 
at Dili, 347. I 

Rumi Khdn, called also Ldbn' Khan, i 
who he was, 369n.; present at siege ; 
of Ralsi'n, 359; his skill at siege of 
Ghftor, 371; directs siege, and is 
promised command after taken, 
381; offended with Sultan Bahddar, 
383; betrays him into the hand of 
Humaiiin, 384 et seq. ; joins the 
Emperor Humaiiin, 385; execrated 
by a parrot, 387; induces Bhiipat 
lUi to treachery at Mandii, 387; 
instigates massacre at Mandii, 388; 
with Humaiiin at siege of Champa- 
niT, 391; his Egyptian gun, 369 and 
n.; he causes death of sons of Malik 
Aiaz, 235, 336n. 


Rumi Khdn, son of Khudawand Khan 
Rdmi so entitled, 438. 
iiupee, value of the Oujardti, 6 and n., 
11,16n. 

Rustam Khdn, the Biluchf, his jdgir, 
12, 13n., 16. 


8 . 


Sa’ddat Khdn, son of Sultiin Mnzaffar, 
joins the rebellion against Sultin 
Ahmad, 89»., 93n. 

Sa’ddat Sultdn, Malik, defends fort of 
Tambol (A.D. 1433), 118,125n. 

Saba! Ddo, finds the mother of Ban 
Raj, founder of Pattan, 25 and n. 

Sdbar, palace on banks of the, 167, 
160, 165. 

Sdbarmati, Ahmadabdd on the, 90n.; 
royal palace on banks of, 172. 

SabamaJi-mati = Sabarmati, 90n. 

Sdbdts, covered ways or zig-zags, 208 
and n., 209. 

Sadd, for Sida, MaUk, 207n. 

Sddak (? Queddah), port of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Sadar Khdn Zubdri, commander of the 
army of Malik Jl'u, his fate, 409 
and n. 

Sadha, for Sida, Malik, 207n. 

Sadhdran, entitled Wajih-ul-Mulk 
(?.».), ruler of Gujarat, 67, 70 ; his 
lineage, 67; entertains Fi'roz Khdn, 
69 and n.; his sister married to 
Fi'roz Khan, 70 ; he becomes a 
Musulmdn, 70; and is favoured by 
Sultan Fi'roz, 70. 

Sddhu, brother of Sadhdran (?.».), 
entertains Fi'roz Khdn, 69; his wife 
schemes with Fi'roz Khdn, 69; his 
sister married to Firoz Khdn, 70; 
he becomes a Mnsnlman, 70; and 
is favoured by Sultan Fi'roz, 70. 

Sddhu 1 dnk, a dependant of ’A'lam 
Khdn, abducts Safdar Khdn from 
Said Mubarak, 432. 

Sddilpur, Sultan Badddar at, 357n. 

Sadr Khdn, son of Rdji Khdn, in 
command at Mandii, 388; his death 
(a.d. 1535), 388. 

Sddrah, village of, on the Sambhar, 
’A'lam Khdn at, 418. 

Sa’d-ul-Mulk, at siege of Morasah, 
94. 
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St^d-ul-Mutk, Malih, attends on Sultan 
Mahmud Bigarha, 204, 205. 

Sa/<iir Ehdn, with expedition s^ainst 
Bahadar Gflanf, 2i9».; has com¬ 
mand of Dedlah, 250; escapes to 
Bami, after battle near Ahmad- 
nagar, 268; stays at Bawanpal, 
270; in skirmish with Rajputs, 272; 
attacks Rajputs of Lakfa Edt, 
272b. ; created ’Alam Ehan, 329. 

Safdar Khan, son of ’Alam Ehan the 
hunter, 34R 

Safdar Khan, son of ’A'lam Ehan, 
abducted from Said Mubarak, 431. 

Safdar Malik Sultdni, his slave Taghi 
raises revolt in Gujarat, 50. 

Safi-ul-Mulk, title of Maulana Khizr, 
163. 

Sdgwarah, between Dungarpiir and 
Bansbalah, armies march by way 
of, 272. 

Sah Malik, his son, Sher Malik ($.».), 
95. 

Sahalwdnah, for Bahalwanah (g.v.}, 
351b. 

Sahatra-ling tank, at Pattan, con¬ 
structed by Sidh R4j Jai Singh, 35 
andB. 

Sdhib Khdn, cousin of Mujahid Ehdn, 
206. 

Sdhib Khdn, son of Ndsir-ud-dfn, and 
brother of Mahmiid Eluljf, pro¬ 
claimed Sultan Muhamad of Mal- 
wah, 245n.; districts of Bbflsah 
given to, 368b. 

SMb, Malik, son of Mnjdhid-ul-Mnlk, 
created Habib Ehdn, 330. 

Sdhib-i-Kirdn, Timur so called, 376. 

Sahrd, parganah in Gddhrah garkdr, 
revenue from, 14 and n. 

Sahau, ancestor of Sadharan (q.v.^, 68 . 

Said Abubekr J'drus, from Arabia, 
settles at Ahmaddbdd under Mah- 
mdd HI., 442. 

Said Ab-ul-Khdn, Sultan, deputy of 
Snltdn Ahmad in Sdrath, 98 ; with 
expedition against Dakhims, 116. 

Smd Adam, son of Said ’A'lam, in 
reign of Mahmud JH., 440. 

Said ’A'lam, his son ^fd Edsim 
(?.».), 115. 

SsM 'A'lam, grandson of Safd’Dsmdn, 
Mahmiid IIL his disciple, 440; died 
A.D. 1556, 440. 

iSaMf -’Ald-utlah, entitled Eiwdm-ul- 
Mnlk, discovering Snltdn Muha- 
mad's cowardice, x>roonrea his death, 
and raises Jaldl Ehdn tofiie throne, 
. 1^; sent agahrat Mahmdd l^itjt, 
148 and b. 


Said 'A'lim-ud-din, son of Ahnntd 
Bhakarf, 310; killed (a.i>. 1528), 
311. 

Said 'Arab Shdh, son of Sdfd Zahid 
Bukhari, and grandson of Stfd 
Burhan-ud-din, 440; undertakes 
mission from Mahmud HI. to MaUk 
Jiu, 432. » 

Said Azmat Ullah, great-gramlBon of 
Said Burhan-ud-din, 440. 

Said Bwrhdn-ud-Kn, Eutb-ul-Kidii, 
encourages Sultan Eutb-ud-din 
against Mahmud Ehilji, 137 et mq. i 
seeks to win over Shekh Eamal 
from Mahmud Ehilji, 138, 140o.; 
sends his son Shdh ’A'lam with 
Snltdn Eutb-ud-din, 142; who 
complains of Shdh ’A'lam to the 
Said, 146 ; his prediction concerning 
Bibi MoghaU, 156; he has twelve 
sons, 14(to.; his brother Said Jaldl- 
ud-din, 309; She'kh ’AK Ehatab.his 
disciple, 171; the Batdh ^iids bis 
descendants, 440; Emperor Hn- 
mdiun visits his tomb, 392. 

Said Burhdn-ud-din, wounds Midik 
Bahddar, 333 and n. 

Said Chand, of Mandii, an attendant 
of ’A'lam Ehdn, kills Jarji, 423. 

Said Hafiz Muhamad, of ^tdh, in 
reign of Mahmiid HI., 440. 

Said Hamid, rises to honour, 60; 
killed at Eabnl, 60. 

Said Hamid, son of Said Mubdrak, bis 
jdgir, 11. 

Said Hazrat Mubdrak, the “ Tnhfat- 
us-Saddt ” written for him, 436. 

Said Ibrahim, entitled Rn^ l^dn 
(?.».), 93. 

Said JaW-ud-din, Mandwar-ul-Mulk, 
brother of SWd Burhdn-ud-din, 
309; Snltdn Mnzaffar IL’s kindimsB 
to, 286; on the strength of Obdm- 
pdnir, 391. 

Said Jiu, surname of Shdkh Muha- 
mad, 440. 

Said Kasim, son of Said ’A'lam, de¬ 
puty of Sultan Ahmad in S&rath, 
98; with expeditiim against Bakhi- 
m's (A.i>. 1430), 115. 

Said Kutb Kddri, from Baghddd, 
lived in reign of Mahmud HI., 441. - 

Said Mahmud, son of Said Jaldl 
Manowar-nl-Mulk, 285; otherwise 
known as Shdh Badah,aon of ^idkh 
Jiu, 305. 

Said Mvrdn, son of Said -Mubdrak, 
his jdgir, 11; his victory over ’A'bau 
Ehtm ai^ D^id iSMi), 

436; submits to EajiwordMtIanrjSO. 
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Said MubStrak Bidchdri, patron of the 
anthor of the “ Mir4t-i-Sikandari,” 
60 and n.; resides at Mahmuddhad, 
and n.; at siege of Mandd by : 
Hnmdiiin (a.d. 1535), 388 ; in battle ! 
with Moghals near MaWiiddbad, I 
394; his prophecy concerning Daria | 
Ehfo, 415, 420; he has charge of 
Safdar Ehdn, who is abducted from 
his house, 432; intercedes for Malik 
Jftf, 435; is advanced in rank by 
Mahmud in., 437; his position and 
power after the death of Mahmud 
HL, 453, 454; jdgir of his sons, 
11 . 

Said Mohamad, eighth son of Said I 
Burhan-ud-din, 240 and n. 

SSid Muhamad, descendant of Shah I 
'A'lam, offered the town of Batdh 
by Sultan Sikandar (a.d. 1526), 
316 and n. 

Sdtd Muhamad Jdnpuri, son of Mir 
Said Khan, first claimed to be the 
Mahdi, 2Mn .; comes to Ahmad- 
abad, 240 ; is persecuted, 241; his 
travels, 240n., 241, 242; dies a.d. 
1605, 240b., 242; anecdotes of, 
240-^; efficacy of his preaching, 
241; his disciples in India, 240n. 

SSid Muhamad Shikh Jiu, see Jiu, 
Shdkh, 297. 

/SSaf SAdA Mirzd, of Batdh, in reign of 
Mahmdd HL, 440. 

Said Shah Shikh Jiu, son of Said Mo¬ 
hamad, anecdote of, 240. 

Said Shikh Muhamad, sumamed Said 
Jid, great-grandson of Said Bor- 
hdn-ud-din, 440. 

Sidd Tahir, of Batdh, in reign of 
Mahmud in., 440. 

Said ’Usman, son of Said Bnrhan-ud- 
diu, called “the Bnrhdni lamp,” 
builds 'Usmanpurah, 440. 

Said Zdhid Bukhari, his son Said 
Arab Shdh, 432. 

SSid-ul-Mulk, does homage to Baha¬ 
dur Khan at Nahrwalah, 328; is > 
made Shams Khan, 329. I 

Saif Kkdn, title of Malik Yiisaf (g.r.), 
225. 

Saif Khan, sent to report on Dila- 
warah, 261; sent to I'dar with re¬ 
inforcements , 267. 

Saif-ud-din, confederate in murder of 
Sultan Sikandar, 332; executed 
(AJ>. 1626), 333. 

Saiiag Sur Aehdrya, otherwise Sabal 
Ded (9.V.), 25b. 

Sdir-i-md»dari, “market tolls,” of | 
Ahmadabad, 7. | 


! 

/ 

Sdjdr, campaign/igainst, 206. 

Sdktd, a convened Firangi, entitled 
Firang Khah (?.».), 391. 

Said, for Sida Malik, 207n. 

Salah-ud-din, rival of Jdm Firdz of 
Sind, a connection of Sultdn Muzaf- 
far IE, 343n. 

Salami, signification of, 99n. 

Salangpurah, Sultan Ahmad at (a.d. 
1437), 122 and n. 

Sdldr, his son Taj Khan (?.».), 193. 

Sdler, fort of, 14 ; Man Singh chief of 
hills of, 47. 

Salih Muhamad Athadiah, an attendant 
of ’A'lam Khan, kiUs Jarji, 423; is 
killed (a.i>. 1645), 427. 

Salt, production of “ black salt ” (san- 
chal), 3; salt of Jhinjuwarah, 4; 
salt-making at Kambhaiat, 3; and 
at Jhinjuwarah, 3; also on the 
Bann of Kachh, 3n. ; and in Guja¬ 
rat, 3n. 

Sdmant Rdjput, grdssiah of Dandah, 
killed at Sarangpiir, 108 and n. 

Sambali, village on the Xarbadah, 
Sultan Malmiid Bigarha at, 223 
and n. 

Sambaliah, town of, near Sarangpiir, 
Batani Cband at, 349; Sultdn 
hadar at, 350. 

Sdmbhar, Zafar' Khdn’s campaign 
against, 77, 78; Gujarat army in 
neighbourhood of, 148 and n. 

Samdah (or Ndsirdbdd), parganah in 
Gddhrah sarkdr, revenue from, 14 
and n. 

Sami, parganah of, revenue from, 16. 

Samumistdn,ep\XheX applied to Ahmad- 
abad by Aurangzib, 9 In. 

Sanchat, “ black salt,” produced at 
Eiambbaiat, 3. 

Sandriahs, tribe of plundering va¬ 
grants, 25n. 

Sang khdrd, “ hard stone,” pathdli 
stone BO called, 4n., 19n. 

Sangdr Chitori, a height at Mandu, 
stormed by Sultan Bahadar, SSI, 
388. 

Sangargddn, Bahadar Khui at, 327. 

Sanitah, in country of Bagar, given to 
the son of Prithi Baj, 348 and n. 

Sdnkhddhdr (modem Bit), conquest 
of, by Sultan Mahmiid Bigarha, 
195 andn., 198; who builds mosque 
at, 198; Malik Tdghan has charge 
of place, 198. 

Sanouli, parganah in Ghimpdnir sar¬ 
kdr, 130, 200 ; revenue from, 13. 

Sdnthaipur, parganah of, revenue from 
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SanuT, parganah m;.Barddah sarlcdr, 
revenue from 12. « 

Sapid Burj, at Chitdr,^71. 

Sardb, port of the Europ|ans, tribu¬ 
tary to Gujardt, 18. 

Saranddz, Malik, Bon of Tdgh- 

lak, entitled Ajhdar-ul-Miiik (a.i>. 
1626), 329. 'X 

Sdrang Kkdn, brother of Ikbal 
commander of Multan (a.d. 139f), 
79. ,i 

Sdrang, Malik, known as Kiwam-ul- 
Mulk, his origin, 171, 238 ; his cha¬ 
racter, 171n.; appointed to Gddh- 
rah, 193; prevents insurrection in 
Ahmadahad, 203 ; present at storm¬ 
ing of Chdmpanir, 210; sent against 
Bahadar Gflani at Dabhdl, 219 and 
».; recalled from Dhar, 251; distin¬ 
guished at siege of Mandii, 256n. ; 
sent against Sana of Chitdr, 258; 
appointed to hold Ahmadabad, 265 ; 
intrigues against Nizam-nl-Mulk, 
265n., 296 ; at Malad, in support of 
Mubdriz-ul-MuIk, 270; -with Guja¬ 
rati army at Ahmadnagar, 271; 
joins the Sultan with his army at 
Harsdl, 271; strength of his army, 
272; his disaffection to Malik Aiaz 
at Mandisdr, 273 and n., 274; has 
charge of Dm, 338; captures Por¬ 
tuguese, 339 and n.; story of him 
and Sultdn Mahmud Bigarha, 171; 
as dbddr to Sultan Muzaffar, 286; 
his disregard of Muzaffar EL, 295; 
his son Malik ’All Shfr (?.».), 363. 

Sdrang Did, Bdjah, a Baghelah ruler 
of Gujarat, 36. 

Sdrangpur, Sultan Ahmad at, 107; 
battle between Ahmad and Hoshang 
at, 107n., 109 ; the latter takes re¬ 
fuge in fort of, 110; the place taken 
possession of by Sultan Ahmad, 
123; Malik Istahak governor of, 
123n.; Bana Sdnka marches to, ; 
257; the place is given by Sultdn 
Bahddar to MaUu Khdn, 358; 
Sultan Bahddar visits, 368. 

Sdrangpur, suburb east of Ahmaddbdd, , 
built by Malik Sarang, 171, 238. 

iSarosftziSarasvatf, 294n. 

SarkA^, village near Asdwal, tomb of ; 
Shekb Ahmad Ehattii at, 91n., 199; ; 
Sultan Mahmiid Bfgarha visits, 199, 
227; and is buried there (a.b. 
1611), 227. 

Sdrmdri, lor Sarsdpalrf (g.v.), 136n. 

Scnrdh, parganah of, 418. 

Sarpcdah, Sultdn Mahmtid Bfgarha at, 
196. 


Sdrsdbdlrt, Sdrsdmdkri, Sdrsdmalri, for 
Sarsapflrf (?.».). 

Sdrsdpdlri, in sarkdr of Bharnj, Sultdn 
Mahmud Khiljf at, 136 and n. 

Satarsdl, see Kdnha SatarsaL 

Satwds, Sikandar Khan ruler of, under 
Sult^ Bahadar, 396, 399. 

Saurah, or Chdwarah (g-v.), 26». 

Saurdshtra, ancient Hindu name of 
Kathiawdr, 2n.; local dynasty in, 
tributary to Valabhf, 33n.; overrun 
by tribes from the north, 33n. 

Sowed (? Tavoy), port of the Arabs 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Sdwant Singh, put to death by Bdjah 
Phiir D 6 o, for sedition, 24; story of 
his wife and son, 24, 26; the last 
Chawarah ruler of Gujarat, 26 and 
n.; alienates dynastic succession, 

27. 

Serandip (=Ceglon), precious stones 
(gdhui) brought to Hindustan from, 

28, 29n. 

Sha’bdn, Malik, ’Imad-nl-MuIk, also 
entitled Malik-i-Shark originally a 
slave, 236; fails to reduce the fort 
of A'bu, 149 and n. ; takes active 
measures against Band Kdmbhd, 
151, 152n.'; conspiracy against him, 
163; retires to the Bagh Sha’bdn, 
236 and n. 

Shab-i-bardt, 315n. 

Shab-i-qadr, 281n. 

Shddi Khan, sent to hold Mandii for 
Medini Bad, 256; killed in taking 
of Mandii (a.d. 1518), 262. 

Shdh 'A'lam, son of Said Burhan-nd- 
din, known as Midn Manjlah, 138n.; 
carries messages between his father 
and Shekh Kamdl, 138, 140n.; at 
the tomb of Shekh Kamdl, 140' et 
seq. ; accompanies Sultdn Kutb-ud- 
dfn some way on his expedition 
against Mahmud Khiljf, 142; the 
sword which he gives to S^tan 
Kntb-ud-dfn, 142, causes the Sul¬ 
tan’s death, 157 ; his prophetic 
arrow, 143, 145 and n.; offended by 
Sultdn Kutb-ud-dfn, 146; protects 
Fateh Khan from the Sultdn in lus 
early years, 153 et seq. ; trans¬ 
figures Fateh Khan, 155 ; Us pre¬ 
diction concerning the Khdn, 156; 
and concerning Bdnf Blip Man- 
jarf, 154; marries Bfbf Moghalf, 
165,166; Bfbf Mirgf his wife, 153, 
156, 155; converts Bad Mandalfk, 
190 and n.; dies A.D. 1475,198; his 
character, 198n.; contest of humi¬ 
lity with Malik lUitidr, 231 and n. ; 
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Shah ’A'lam—eont. I 

his mode of living, 215; intimacy ! 
with Malik ’Abd-nl-Latif, 232 and ! 
n.; story of him, the Kazf, and the | 
jeweller, 214; his tomb at Rasiil- i 
abdd, 237, built by Taj Khan Tiir- 
pdlf, 238; appears to Sultan Sikan- 
dar in a vision, 308. 

Shdh Badah, Said Mahmud (j.u.) so 
called, 305. I 

Shdh Bhikan, son of Shah ’ATam and 
Bibi Mirgi, 153, 156. 

Shdh Gwndn, between Sarkh^j and 
Ahmadabad, buildings at, 238. 

Shdh Ismail, tried to destroy tomb of 
Said Muhamad J6npuri, 240n. 

Shdh Jahdn, has lime brought from | 
Gujarat, 4 ; land revenue of Guja- \ 
rat under, 5n. 

Shdh-Jahdndbdd, lime brought from 
■Gujarat for buildings of, 4. 

Shdh Jiu, son of Bakhan, sHahddr, ! 
killed by Man Singh, 353. 

Shdh Jiu Sadik, Tmad-ul-Mulk takes 
refuge in his house, 332. 

Shdh Kamdl-ud-din Asldf, in Sultan 
Bahddar’s darbdr at Bnrhanpiir, 

354. 

Shdh, Malik, entitled Rukn-nl-Mulk, 
243. 

Shdh Mm, in Sultan Bahadar’s darbdr 
at Burhanpur, 354. ^ 

Shdh Raju, his nephew and disciple 
Shekh Burhan, 128n. 

Shdh Shams-ud-din Bukhari, converts 
Rao Mandaht of Sorath, 189. 

Shdh Shikh Jiu, spiritual father to 
Sultan Bahadar, 369. 

Shdh Tdhir Dakhini, poet and minis¬ 
ter, envoy from Nizam-ul-Mulk to 
Sultan Bahadar, 354 and n .; in¬ 
tercedes for Persian merchants, 

355. 

Shdh Ihanesh, tried to destroy tomb 
of Said Muhamad Jdnpiiri, 240n. 

Shahdb-ud-din, otherwise Mu’iz-ud-din 
bin Sam (?.».), 34. 

Shahdb-ud-din, youngest son of Sultan 
’Ala-ud-din, plac^ on the throne, 
40. 

Shahdb-ud-din, son of Malik Sha’ban, 
163. 

Shahdb-ud-din Ahmad Khdn, sdbahddr 
under Emperor Akbar, 20 and n. 

Shdham Bfg Khdn Jaldir, son of Baba 
Bdg Jalair, 393. 

Shdhpur, Sultan Bahadar’s trenches 
at, 35i. 

Shakr-i-Mu’azzam, epithet of Ahmad¬ 
abad, 90n, 


ShSstah Khdn, a son of Malik Mn- 
zaffar so entitled, 329. 

Shams, son of Eutlagh Khan, entitled 
Husen Khan, 330. 

Shams Khdn Dinddni, brother of Zafar 
Khan (Muzaffar Shah I.), 93b. ; 
made chief butler to Firdz Sh4h, 
72 and n.; said to have poisoned 
Tatdr Khan, 82n.; refuses the king¬ 
dom of Gujarat, 83; made governor 
of Nagdr, 83, 84n., lOOn.; battle 
with Rana Mokal, Rajah of Chitor, 
95; invited to join confederacy 
against Snltdn Ahmad, but informs 
him of the plot, 100; his teeth, 95 
and n. 

Shams Khdn, son of Firoz Khan, and 
grandson of Shams Khan Dindani, 
expelled from Nagdr, 148; Rana 
Kdmbha of Chitdr reinstates him 
in Nagdr, 148 and n,; seeks aid 
from Sultan Kntb-ud-din, 148 ; and 
gives him his daughter, 149; his 
daughter said to poison Sultan 
Kntb-ud-din, 158 and n.; he is 
killed by nobles of Gujarat (a.d. 
1459), 158 and n. 

Shams Khdn, Safd-ul-Mulk so entitled, 
329; his son entitled Mu’id-ul- 
Mnlk, 329. 

Shamsdbdd, in the Doab, offered by 
Babar in exchange for Chanderf, 
262n. 

Shamshir-ul-Mulk, Malik, with expe¬ 
dition against Ajmir, 373; holds 
Ajmi'r (A.D. 1535), 393; brother of 
Fattu Jfil, in battle at Dahur, 417. 

Shams-ud-din, Sultan of Dehli, con¬ 
verted district of Bhilsah to Islam, 
358. 

Shams-ud-din Anwar Khdn, deputy of 
Zafar Khan, offered the governor¬ 
ship of Gujarat, 58. 

Shams-ud-din Damaghdni, undertakes 
to farm the revenues of Gujarat for 
Sultan Fi'rdz, 58; failing in his en¬ 
gagement, he rebels, and is killed, 58. 

Shums-ud-din, Malik, has charge of 
Mubarak Khan and Mahmud ;^an, 
403. 

Shams-ud-dunid-wa-ud-din, title of 
Sultan Muzaffar, 84n. 

Shams-ul-Mulk, is made Daria Khan, 
329. 

Sharf Jehdn, sent after Alaf Khan, 

• 220 «. 

Sharf-ud-din Pdnipati, a saint known 
as Bn-Ali Kalandar appears in 
vision to, on behalf of Bahddar 
Khan, 322, 
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Sharf-vH-Mvlk, restores the royal ser¬ 
vants from Mandd, 336 and n. 

Shark, Malik, escorts the Persian 
envoy in Gujarat, 244. 

Shark Gujarati, Malik, appointed to 
supersede Afzal Ehan, 451; at the 
death of Mahmild III., 454. 

Shark, Malik, Nasrat-ul-Mulk, en¬ 
titled Hasan Khdn, 329. 

Sharzah Khan (Malik Latif), killed in 
battle, 308; son of Malik Latif 
Bariwal so entitled, 329. 

Sharzah Khan, governor of Mandii, 
plundered territories of Ohftdr, 348 
and n.; escaped from Mandd, joins 
Sultdn Bahadar at Dhar, 351 and n. 

Sharzah-ul-Mulk, taken prisoner at 
Patarf, 409 and n. 

Shashsat, for Shasht-bandar (?.«.). 

Shasht-bandar, port of the Europeans, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18 and n. 

Shatari sect,- followers of Shekh 
Baiazid of Bistdm, 441. 

Shidhi, River, Bahadar Shah near, 
330. 

Shikh Malik, nicknamed Mastf Ehdn, I 
89 and n.; son of Sultdn Muzaffar, I 
governor of Sdrat and Raner, Sul¬ 
tan MnzaSar's advice respecting, ! 
87; joins rebellion against Sultan | 
Ahmad, 89 and n., 96,97; his son | 
Jamal-ud-dm (q.v.) 192. ' 

Sh^kh Tamim, Malik, entitled Ta-aid- ! 
ul-Mulk, 243. ! 

Shekhd Khatri, his son Alp Khdn ■, 
{q.v.j, 396. I 

ShMian, son of Kabir, killed, 209. 

Sh^thpurah, near Ahmadabdd, founded | 
by Shdkh Siraj-ud-dfn, 174. 

Shells, their use in naval action, 
337n. 

Sher Khdn, son of Sultan Muzaffar, 
joins the rebellion against Sultan 
Ahmad, 89n., 93n. 

Sher Malik, son of Sah Malik, con¬ 
spires against Sultan Ahmad (a.d. 
1413), 95. 

Shidati, one of Sultan Kutb-ud-dfn’s 
elephants so named by Shah 
’A'lam, 142n., 143, 145. 

Shilgan Suri, otherwise Sabal -Deo 
(q.v^, 25«. 

Smr Khdn, leader of the Fnladis, and 
disciple of Said Mubarak, 453 ; his 
idgir, 11. 

Shir Khdn Afghan Sur, afterwards 
Shir Shdh (g.v.y, his rebellion in 
Bihdr and Jonpdr, 392. 

Shir Malik, Sultan Mnzaffar’s advice 
respecting, 87. 


Shir, Malik, son of ’Azz-td-Mulk, has 
charge of Mandisdr, 368. 

Shir iSidh Afghan Sur, k^ of Dehlf, 
’A'lam Khan and Daria Eifadn join 
themselves to, 431, 436. See also 
Shir Khan. 

Shirwdn Khdn Bhatti, adopted son of 
Afzal Khan, 451; Ulls Bnrhdn the 
murderer of Mahmiid HI. and bis 
ministers, 452. 

Shirwdni, tribe of Afghans, 454. 

Shujctat Khdn, messenger to Snitdn 
Bahadar at Mandu, 370; companion 
of Bahddar Shdh, sees the beantifnl 
Kaznk Bahr, 315; killed with Sultdn 
Bahadar at Dili (a.i>. 1537), 396, 
397. 

Shujd’at Khdn, executed by Sultan 
Mahmud HI. at the instigation of 
Jarjf (ciV. 1643-44), 421. 

Shujd'-ul-Mulk, in skirmish with Rdj- 
piits, 272. 

Shujd'-ul-Mulk, otherwise Rdjf Mn- 
hamad {g.v.\ joins Latif Khfo, 334. 

Shujd’-ul-Mulk, brother of ’A'lam 
Khdn, takes his turn in charge of 
Mahmud IH 423; effect of his 
joke, 424. 

Sidlkdt, battle at, 328n. 

Sidd, -Malik, Khdssiah Kbel Sultdni, 
defeated at Ohampdnir, 207 and n. 

Sidh Bdj Jai Singh, Sdlankhi ruler of 
Gujarat, 27; extends and strengthens 
Gujarat, 35 ; builds forts 4 >f Bbarftj, 
Dabhoi, Ac., 35; constructs tank of 
Sahasra-Ung at Pattan, 36 and n.; 
founds Sidhpur, and famous temple 
there, 35. 

Sidhpur, founded by Sidh Rdj Jai 
Singh, 35; founding of famous 
temple at, 35 and n.; Sultdn Ah¬ 
mad’s expedition against temple of, 
98 ; destruction of temples, 120. 

Sidi Amin Jiu, retainer of Jh^jih 
Blhan, has charge of Malik Jiu, 
435. 

Sidi Marjdn Khdn, Mcdik, governor of 
fort of Bhardj, 136. 

Sidi Pit Jiu, retainer of Jhujdr Khdn, 
has charge of Malik Jid, 435. 

Sidi Ulang, at the siege of Ghdmpdnir, 
208n. 

Sihattar-lii^=Ssiinsm-'&ag{q,vl), 35n. 

Sikcmdar bin Bahldl, of Dehli, contem- 
^ porary of Mahmud Bigarhd, 168 ; 
recognises the independence of Gu- 
jardt, 226 and n.; assists Sultdn 
Muhamad Khilji, 250 and R., 262n.; 
is a cause of hostility between the 
Emperor Humdidn and Sultdn Ba- 
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Sikandar bin Bahldl —oont. 
badar, 376; dies A.D. 1517, 255; 
his bon mot on Dehli and Gujarat, 
20, 386. 

Sikandar Khan, son of Sultto Moha¬ 
mad, grandson of Sultan Ahmad, in 
battle near Kaparbanj, 144. 

Sikandar Khan, son of Muzaffar 11. 
and Bi'bf Ram, 226, 300; brought 
up and advanced by Khush-Kadam 
’Imad-ul-Mulk, 308 ; is sent from 
Gddhrah to Muhamadabad, 250; 
Bibf Riini, his mother, dies, 276 ; 
appointed heir-apparent (cir. 1525), 
300 and n., 301, 303; commended to 
Shekh Ji'ii, 302; intrigues against 
Bahadar Khan, 303, 304; receives 
his father’s dying counsel, 280; 
succeeds his father on throne of 
Gujarat (a.d. 1526) as Sultan Si¬ 
kandar (q.v.), 307. 

Sikandar Khan, governor of Si'was, 
hostility of Sultan Mahmud Khiljf 
to, 348n., 349; takes refuge with 
Ratam Chand, and waits on Sultan 
Bahadar, 349; accompanies the 
Sultan into Malwah, 350; present at 
siege of Chi'tdr, 371 ; ruler of Sat- 
was, under Sultan Bahadar, 399; 
is killed with Sultan Bahadar at Dui 
(A.D. 1537), 396, 397. 

Sikandar Khan, Khurram Khan his 
son, 329. 

Sikandar bin Muhamad, author of 
“ Mirat-i-Sikandari, bom a.d. 1553, 
59, 436; his career, 59, 60; his 
work, 60-66, 436; his style, 64, 66. 

Sikandar, Sultan, ascends throne of 
Gujarat a.d. 1526, 307 and «.; 
alienates the nobles by his extrava- i 
gance, 308; his brother, Lati'f Khan, 
in rebellion against, 308; warned of | 
his end in a vision, 308, 310n. ; his I 
life attempted while hunting (a.d. j 
1526), 309b. ; murdered by Bihush- 1 
Kadam ’Imad-ul-Mulk, 309 and n., ! 
311, 328n.; buried at Halol (a.d. 
1526), 311; his murder avenged, 
333 and n.; length of his reign, 
307n., 309, 317 and n.; his beauty, 
309; his love of pleasure, 314; his : 
beautiful concubine Nazuk Bahr, 
315; his Portuguese mirror, 311; j 
his treatment of the Batoh Saids, 
307 and n. ; he quarrels with Shekh 
Badah, 316. 

Sil, Rajah, otherwise Sabal Deo (o.».), 
25n. 

Silhadi Rajput, called Purbiah, his 
origin, 349; won over by Medim' 


Silhadi Rajput —cent 

Rao, 273; hostility of Snlt4n Mah- 
mdd Khilji,348n., 349; takes refuge 
with Ratanf Chand, 349; received 
by Sultan Bahadar near Karchf, 
350; accompanies the Sultan into 
Malwah, 350, 399; leaves Sultan 
Bahadar, 354; favours bestowed 
on, by the Sultan, 356; refuses to 
appear at Court, 356 ; waits on the 
Sultan, and is made prisoner, 357 
and n.; named Salah-ud-di'n on his 
conversion to Islam, 365 ; his dupli¬ 
city at isiege of Raisi'n, 359, 360 
and n., 363 and n. ; his death (a.d. 
1532), 364 ; his women, 356 and n., 
363 and »., 364, 365; his expendi- 
tme on women, 366; his connection 
with Rana Sanka, 349n.; the terri¬ 
tories in his possession, 349n., 366 ; 
his son Bhiipat, his brother Lakh- 
man Sen, his younger eon Piiran 
Mai (qq.v.). 

Sind, Sultan Mahmiid Bfgarha’s cam¬ 
paign in, 193 and n.; another 
campaign in, 195 and n. ; Bahram 
Khan, a prince of, 406; tribe of 
Tamim in, 406n. 

Sirdj bin Shekh ’Aziz-ullah, Shdkh, 
Shekh Siraj-ud-din (q.v.) so called, 
171n. 

Siraj-ud-din, Shdkh, disciple of Shdkh 
’Ah' Khatab, story of him and Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud Bi'garha, 171. 

Sirmdr, Muhamad Shah flees to, 73, 

Sirdhi, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 6 ; subject 
to mulk-giri, 22 and n.; renowned 
for swords, 3; relation of its R4jahs 
with Gujarat, 97n.; Sultan Kutb- 
ud-din defeats Rajah of, 149n.; his 
campaigns against, 152n., 153; 

Malik Khizr exacts tribute from 
Rajah of, 192n.; Rajah of, plunders 
merchants on road to Gujarat, 216, 
217n.: Rana Sanka marches on, 
265; Grassiah chiefs reduced bv 
Mahmud III., 439. 

Siwastdn, boats from, 56. 

Siwds, Sikandar Kb an governor of, 
349. 

Sddrahs, tribe in Sind, 194. 

Sdlankhi Rdjahs, ruled in Gujarat, 26 ; 
list of, 27 and n.; connected with 
Baghelahs by intermarriage, 36n.; 
transfer of sovereignty to the 
Baghelahs from, 36 and n. 

Soldiers, remimeratiou of, under Sul¬ 
tan Ahmad, 112. 

Sdmndt, the port of, 18n.; gold miines 
near, 28; conquest of, by Sultan 

36 
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Smmat —cont. I 

Mahmtfd of Ohazni, 28 and n., 337).; I 
Ddbishalim the Ascetic appointed : 
ruler of, 29, 30, 34n. ; destmction 
of idol of, 37 ; the great temple at, 
destroyed by Zafar Ehan, 76 and n.\ 
who establishes Islam at, 76 and ti., 

77; rebellion in (a,d. 1398), 79, 
80n. 

So/nndth, a B£jput god (a.d. 1532), 
360. 

Sdnkh&ak, parganah in Barddah sar- 
kar. revenue from, 12. 

Sdnkh&ak Bahddarpur, Saltan Ahmad 
takes it, builds a fort, and esta¬ 
blishes Islam there, 104 and n., 105; 
Sultan Ahmad builds another masjid 
at, 105 and ti.; Malik Baha-ud-dm 
has charge of, 193, 201n., 203. 

Sdrath, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 7, 21, 
418; Muhamadan name for Kathia¬ 
war, 2n .; origin of the name, in .; 
porta in the sarkdr of, 9; villages 
held in grds, 17; BanthaK (or Wan- 
tbalf) its ancient capital, 182 and 
n .; fort of Jiinahgarh in, 168; 
tomb of Malik ’Abd-ul-Latff in, 
232; eulogimn on country and 
people of, 1 , 180; scarcity of trees 
in, 2 ; stone used for bonding, 2 ; 
weapons in use in, 190; the district 
overrun by Kathfs, 2«.; Marathas 
enter from the east, 2 n.; visited by 
Hwen Thsang in 7th cent., 2n. ; 
tanks in, repaired by Sidh Raj Jai 
Singh, 35; its relations with Guja¬ 
rat (cir. 1400), 977 ).; rebels against 
Sultan Ahmad driven into, 97; ; 
the Sultdn’s campaign in, 98, 181; 
another rising against Sultan Ah¬ 
mad in, 101, 102 and ti. ; Saltan 
Mahmud Bigarha’s campaigns in, 
180 et seq. ; other expeditions to, 
187 and ti. ; in charge of Prince 
Khalfl Khan (a.d. 1487), 216; 
Mahk Aiaz governor of, 271, 275; 
zammddrs of, instigate revolt against 
Sultan Bahadar, 336; rebellion in 
(A-B. 1527), 336. 

Sottndhd, entitled Latif-ul-Mulk, Mu- 
zaSar Il.’s clemency to, 288. 

Soundhd, Malik, door-keeper to Sul¬ 
tan Sikandar, 310 and n. 

Srinagar, Hindu city near Ahmadabad, 
91)1. 

Sukh^nir, a port of Sdrath, 10. 

jSufditfn, ancestor of Sadhdran (g,v.\ 

67. 

SuMmdn Afghdn, conspires against 
Snltfo Ahmad, 96 and n. 


Sulimdn, sou of Malik Sh€r Malik 
Ghorf, elected king at Ohand^rf, 
124. 

Sulimdn, eon of Mujahid-ul-Mulk, 
created Mandwar Khan, 329. 

/Sufi 7 ndn-nopar=Islam-nagar (g.vi), a 
sarkdr of Gujarat, 22. 

Sult&n Shdh, killed in battle near Ah- 
madnagar (a.d. 1520), 268. 

Sultdndb&d, its origin, 105. 

Sultdnpur, parganah of, revenue from, 
14; Sultan Muhamad at, 46; de¬ 
pendency of Gujarat, invaded by 
Rdjah’A'dilKhan,76; SultanAhmad 
marches against Nasfr Kh&n in, 
99, 100 and n. ; rebellion in, sup¬ 
pressed, 102; besieged by Mahmud 
KhUji, 135, 190)7.; Alaf Khdn at, 
220 and n.; Latff Khan in rebellion 
in, 308; Prince liatff Khan de¬ 
feated and wounded near (a.d. 
1527), 335 and n. 

Siimraks, Hindu tribe giving rulers to 
Sind, 194,406 ; Tathah their capital, 
56)1. ; Sultan Mohamad’s campaign 
against, 57. 

Sunth, a sarkdr of Gujardt, 6 , 14; 
subject to mulk-giri, 22 and n. 

Suraj Mai, Rai Mai called his son, 
252)). 

Surapal, of Maolah, a robber chief, 
joined by Ban Raj, 25n. 

Surat, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 7, 21; 
revenue from, 12; the Mahmiidi of, 
16n. 

Surat, a port of Gujarat, 9; tribute 
of Ramnagar sarkdr belongs to, 22 
and 7 ).; port of Daman dependent 
on, 17; Shdkh Malik governor of, 
89 and n. ; Sultan Bahadar visits, 
338; given in jdgir to ’Imad-ul- 
Mulk Malik JH, 420; Pattd Jiu 
confined in fort of, 420; Malik Jfd 
sent to Khudawand Khan Bdml at, 
436 ; Shekh Kamal-ud-din at, in 
reign of Mahmfid HI., 441. 

Sutdz Sultdni, ’Imad-ul-Mulk, deputed 
to root out sedition in Kulbargah, 
50; but is slain (? A.D. 1346), 53 
and )>. 

Sutlej, Moghals under Kadur defeated 
near, 39n. 

)Su 7 ;ei 77 io- 7 ) 7 a<t=Sabarmati (g.vl), 90ii. 

Swdng Sarasti, performance of a, 
under Mnzaffar IL, 294 and n. 

Swords, European blades in India, 184 
and 7). 
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Tagki, a cobbler, raises revolt in Gu¬ 
jarat, 60; kills Malik MuzafFar, and 
imprisons Shekh Mu’iz-ud-dm, 50 ; 
plunders Kambhaiat, and besieges 
Bharuj, 51; defeats Malik Yusaf 
Baghra at Kambhaiat, 51-; puts to 
death Shekh Mu’iz-ud-din, 52 ; aban¬ 
dons Bharuj, 51; flees to Asawal, 
51; coming from Nahrwalah, gives 
battle to Sultan Mnhamad at Kar- 
rah-biti, 52; defeated, flees to Nahr¬ 
walah, and thence to Kant Barahi, 
52; takes refuge in Girnar and 
Damrflah, 52; in danger at Gimar, 
takes refuge with Jam of Tathah, 
52, 55, 57; Sultan Muhamad pur¬ 
sues him to Tathah (a.d. 1350), 67. 

Tdg-pdshdtt, “ cap-wearers,” i.e. Kazil- 
bishes, 244n. 

Tdh Rdnah, a Rajput zamCnddr, father 
of Ram Harbai (?.».), 239. 

Taj Jamal, Malik, entitled Waji'h-ul- 
Mulk, 329. 

Tdj Khdn, envoy of Mahmud Khiljf 
(a.d. 1438), 123n.; chief of embassy 
from Mahmud &ilji' to Sultan 
Kutb-ud-dfn (a.d. 1456), 150n. 

Tdj Khdn Narpdli, called also Khan 
’Azim, 328n.; sent with reinforce¬ 
ments to Morasah, 272n.; refuses 
to acknowledge Mahmud Shah, 
312; sides with Bahadar Khan, 
312n.; at Dhandiikah, 319; sends 
news from Gujarat to Bahadar 
Khan, 323; leaving Dhandiikah, 
joins Bahadar Khan at Diingarpiir, 
326; declines to support Lati'f 
Kh^, 327 and n. ; does homage to 
Bahadar Khan at Nahrwalah, 328 
and n.; honoured and rewarded by 
Bahadar Shah, 329; deputed to 
capture ’Imad-ul-Mulk, 331 and n.; 
appointed wazir, 334; with expedi¬ 
tion against Raf Singh of Pal, 
335n., 333 and n.; appointed gover¬ 
nor of Kambhaiat, 336n.; built 
Tajpur, and the tomb of Shah 
ATam Bukhari, 238. 

Tdj Khdn Saldr, one of Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Bigarha’s nobles, 237 and n. ; 
appointed to Torakh, 193; at siege 
of Champanir, 208n.; his masjid 
near Jamalpiirah gate, Ahmadabad, 
240. 


Tdj Muhamad, Mauldnd, saves the 
Ufe of Said Muhamad Jonpiiri, 
241. 

Taj-ud-din Ja'far, appointed Ndzini 
of Gujarat, 42. 

Tdj-ud-din Stun, Mauldnd, Snlt4n 
Mahmud Bigarha’s last visit to, 
226. 

Tdj-ul-Mulk, title of Malik Tuhfah 
(?.».), 98n. 

Tdj-ul-Mulk, Malik, entitled Mu’in- 
ul-Mulk, and left in charge of ThSl- 
nir, 120. 

Talahti=the petta or bdzdr, 370n. 

Taldjah, a port of Sdrath, 9; Sultan 
Bahadar at, 338. 

Tamim, tribe of, in Sind, 406n. 

Tamim, a governor of Sind, 406. 

Tambdl (^Batnol), reduced by Sultan 
Ahmad, lOOn.; besieged by Sultan 
Ahmad Bahmani, 118, 125n.; Bah- 
mani account of siege of, 120 and n., 
125n. 

Tdnq, village, Khizr Khan of Dehli 
at, lOOn. 

Tdnk dynasty, Gujarat bestowed upon, 
70, 71»., 137. 

Tdnks, caste of, 67 and n. 

Tankah, value of, 246. 

Tankchah, value of Gujarati (16th 
cent.), 6, 7, 11; value of, in Pattan, 
Jhalawar, Kari, and Ahmadabad, 
11 . 

Tankhwdh, “ assignments,” 10. 

Tankhtodh-i-alufah, signification of, 
177n. 

Tdpti, crossed by Sultan Ahmad, 118. 

Tdrdpur gate of Mandu, 107. 

Targin, Moghals under, near Dehli, 
39n. 

Tdrikh-i-Bahadar Shdhi, its author, 
59; account of Bahadar Khan’s 
leaving Gujarat, 279; its author 
ddrdghah of Kambhaiat, 341; who 
accompanies Sultan Bahadar, 360; 
is present with expedition against 
Chitor, 370 ; and with the Emperor 
Humaiiin at Chitor, 386. 

Tarke'sar, parganah in Bharuj sarkdr, 
revenue from, 13. 

Tdtdr Khdn, son of Zafar Khan, 
hostage for his father, 68,74 and n.;' 
his son Ahmad Khan bom, 74; 
joins his father, Zafar Khan, at 
Pattan, 78. 80 ; leaves Panipat and 
invests DehU', 78 and n.; in cam¬ 
paign against Pdar, 79; with his 
I father at Somnat, 79; his father 
i gives hi m the kingdom of Gujarat, 
i 81 and n., 82n.; is entitled Saltan 
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Tdtdr £Adn—eont 

Muhamad (y.®.), 81 and n.; his 
conduct towards his lather, 81, 82; 
his ambitious designs, 78, 79; pro¬ 
poses to take DehK, 80 and n. 

Td/dr Khdn Ghdri, son of Sultan ’Ala- 
ud-din, 370 and n. ; invests Chitdr 
for Sultan Bahadar, 370; present 
at siege of Chftdr, 371; his jdgir, 
17. 

Tdtdr Khdn Lodi, grandson of Sultan 
Sikandar Lddf, sent to make a 
diversion against Humaiiin, 276n., 
382; is defeated and killed, 382 
and n. 

Tdtdr-ul-Mulk, wazir of Mujahid Ehan 
Bhalfm, takes offence at a joke on 
his master, 424 ; contrives the 
escape of Mahmud III. from con¬ 
finement, 425. 

Tathah, capital of the Sumrah dy¬ 
nasty, 66 and n. ; Taghi the rebel 
takes refuge with Jam of, 62, 55, 
57; Sultan Muhamad’s last cam¬ 
paign against, 66, 67 ; campaign of 
Sultan Ffrdz against, 67; taken by 
the Arghtina, 343n.; Shdkh Ahmad 
Ganjbakhsh at, 91n. 

Tawakkul, Malik, servant of Mahmiid 
Shah, Ws son Fateh Mulk (?.».), 
333; his son Malik JfU (g.®.), 400. 
Telingdnah, Sultan Mahmud Bigarha 
procures arms from, 178. 

Tenassenin =:Dehna8rf (q.v.'), 18. 
Tdnrah, village of, Daria Khan and 
’A'lam Khan meet at, 429. 

Thabdk, a boy cursed by the Prophet 
seen at, 174. 

Thdlnir, fort of, Nasfr Khan in, 101 
and n., 102 ; Sultan Ahmad orders 
rebuilding of, 119; Sultan Mabmiid 
Bigarha reviews his army at, 177, 
176n.; the Sultan revisits the place, 
221, 224. 

Thdnaddrs, explanation of, 23 b. 
Thdnah, besieged by Gujaratis, 117; 
battle at, 117. 

Thdndsar, town of, 68; Tatar Khan 
at, 78n. 

Thdrad, parganah of, revenue from, 
16. 

Timur Gurgdn, Sdhib-i-Kirdn Amir, 
orders the taking of Multan (a.d. 

1397) , 79; captures Dehlx (a.d. 

1398) , 79; Sultan Mahmud flees to 
Gujarat from, 79; retreats from 
DeMi, 80n.; his invasion of Bum, 
376; Kara Yusaf Turkoman and 
Sultan Ahmad Jaldir fled before, 
377 ; dies A.D. 1404, 83. 


Timurah-bdmah, parganah in Champa- 
nir sarkdr, revenue from, 13. 

Tirbang Dds, Bajah of Ohampdnir, 
130; conspires against Sultan Ah¬ 
mad, 100; submits to the Sultan, 
102; the SultSn’s campaign against, 
104 and n. 

Tiri, Bajah of Naddt, conspires 
against Sultan Ahmad, 100, 102 
and n.; submits to the Sultan, lOiJ. 
Todd gras in Gujarat, 99n. 

Tddar Mai, Rdjah, under the Em¬ 
peror Akbar, 22. 

Tdghdn, Malik, created Farhat-ul- 
Mulk, 166; has charge of Saukhd- 
dhar and Jagat, 198; prevents in¬ 
surrection in Ahmadabad, 203. 
Tdghdn, Malik, eon of Malik Aiuz, 
235; waits on Sultan Bahadar at 
Dilwarah, 337; has charge of Diu, 
347; his treatment of Shah Tahir 
Dakhini and Persian merchants, 
355 ; towns belonging to, 17. 

Tdghdn Shah Khatri, entitled Ktikhar- 
i-Mulk, in battle near Kaparbanj, 
144. 

Tdghlak Fuladi, Malik, at siege of 
Slandisdr, 27in.; created FfflSd 
Khan, 380. 

Tdghlak Khdn, Prince, at storming of 
Mahabalah defile (a.d. 1467), 184 
and n., 185n. 

Tdghlak Khan, Mddud-ul-Mulk so en¬ 
titled, 380; his son created Mana 
Khan, 880. 

Tdghlak Khdn, governor of Mdrbi, 
defeated by Ishak, 387. 

Tdghlak SA( 2 A=Ghias-ud-dfn Tdghlak 
(g.®.), 73. 

Tdkhan, name of a well in Junahgarh, 
188. 

Tdrakh, village on the Mahindri, Taj 
Elhan has charge of, 193. 

Trildk, son of ^Idhan, ancestor of 
Sadharan (g.».), 67. 

Trildk, son of Diilah, ancestor of Sa¬ 
dharan (g w.), 68, 

Tripoliah, the, 230. 

Tudr, name of a Bajpiit tribe, 273 
and n. 

Tuhfah, Malik, receives title of Taj- 
ul-Mulk, 98n.; expedition against 
infidels, 98n. 

“ Tuh/at-us-Sdddt,” written by Aram 
Kashmiri for Said Hazrat Muba¬ 
rak, 436. 

Tuhm-ud-din, Kdzi, meeting with Sul- 
t& Mahmud Bigarha at Sarkhej, 
200; story of h^ and the Sultan’s 
I jeweller, 214. 
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Turkey, Gujarati paper exported to, 4. 
Turks assist Malik Aiaz against the 
Portuguese, 222n., 369n. 

Turks (European), established at Diu 
by Sultan BahSdar (a.d. 1531), 
347. 


U. 


U'chh, boats from, 56; taken by 
Shahab-ud-di'n, 34. 

U'di Singh, Kajah of Bansbalah, de¬ 
feated by Musulmans, 272 and n.; 
entertains Bahadar Khan, 277 and 
n.; submits to Bahadar Khan at 
Chitdr, 326n.; killed in battle of 
Kantrah, 847n., 353n. 

U'di Singh, Eajah of Pal, attempts to 
rescue Sultan Mahmud Khiljf, 353 
and n. 

U’gar S€n, sent to hold Mandd for 
M€dim' Kao, 256; in skirmish with 
Musuhnifns, 272n. 

Ujain, on the Kaliadah, battle be¬ 
tween Sultan Ahmad and Sultan 
Hoshang, 103, 104n.; occupied by 
Sultan Ahmad, 106 and n.; Me'dinf 
Rad retreats to, 236; the city of, 
given to Silhadi' Purbiah, 356; in 
charge of Bhupat Rai, 357 ; placed 
in charge of Daria Khan of Mandii, 
358; Muhamad Shah Faruki en¬ 
camped at, 394, 399. 

Ulugh Khan (otherwise Alp Khan) 
commands expedition against Gu¬ 
jarat, 37 and n.; rules in Gujarat as 
Nazim of ’Ala«ud-dfn, 38, 39 and 
n.; suppresses sedition at Multan, | 
39n.; engaged against the Moghals | 
under Kadnr, 39n.; troops revolt I 
against him, 39n.; in action with J 
Moghals near DehK, 39b. ; has i 
charge of Kantambhdr, 39n.; dies j 
about A.». 1301, 39n.; said tc have ' 
adopted De'wal De as his daughter, 
38: and to have built the A'dinah 
masjid in Pattan, 38. 

Ulugh Khan, Baha-ul-Mulk so en¬ 
titled (A.D. 1526), 329; in league 
with ’Imad-ul-Mulk and Latif Khan, I 
334 and n.; is probably executed ' 
(A.D. 1526), 335 and n.; confounded I 
with Alaf Uan, 862n. I 


'Ulugh Khan, the Abyssinian, at the 
death of Mahmhd III., 464. 

'Umar Khan, son of Sultan Hoshang of 
Malwah, raises army against Mah¬ 
mud Khiljf, and burns Bhflsah, 123 
and n .; he is slain in battle near 
Sarangpur (A.D. 1438), 124 and n. 

'Umar Khan Afghan Lodi, flying from 
Humaifln, takes refuge with Sultan 
Bahadar, 347 and n. 

U'nah, near Diu, a port in Sorath, 
9; Mirza Muhamad Zaman at, 400, 
401; Shah Shams-ud-dfn Bukhari 
buried near, 189. 

'Usman Ahmad Sarkhejt, conspires 
against Sultan Ahmad, 95. 

’ Usmdnpurah, near Ahmadabad, built 
by Said ’Usman, 440. 


V. 


Valahhi, Saurashtra tributary to (7th 
cent.), 33n. 

Valabhi dynasty in Gujarat (7th cent.), 
24n. 

Virdwal {—Baldwat), port of the Eu¬ 
ropeans tributary to Gujarat, 18. 


w. 


Wddhdl, tribe of Bajpiits, 35». 

Wdghars, race of, 195n. 

Waghdlahs (or Baghdlahs) hold grds 
of Jhalawar, 16 and n. 

Wahidpur, palace of, near Kasulabad, 
154/1. 

Wajth-ud-din Kuraishi, Malik, as 
Nazim in Gujarat, 41; made wazir 
of Sultan Kutb-ud-dm Mubarak of 
Dehlf, 41. 

Wajih-ul-Mulk, wazir of I’timad 
Khan, his sagacity saves his em¬ 
ployer’s life, 453. 

Wajih-ul-Mulk Taj, in battle at 
Dahiir (a.d. 1543), 417 ; in couspi- 
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Wajih-ul-Mulk, Taj —oont. 
racy against Jaiji, 422; takes his 
tnm in chaige of Mahmud HL, 423; 
he is plundered by order of that 
Sultan, 427, 429. 

Wajih-ul-Mulk Tank, first Muhama- 
dan ruler of Glujarat, 67 ; originally 
a Hindu named Sadharan 
67, 70; his son, Zafar Khan, Nazim 
of Gujarat, 58, 68. 

Wajih-ul-Mulk Tank, entertained by 
Daria Khan, 411; meets Saltan 
Mahmud UL at Jambd in Jhalawar, 
416. 

Frdnfd,=Banth (?.».), 439. 

Wanthali (or Banthali), ancient 
capital of Sdrath, 182 and n. 

Wdtrak, River, Mahmudabad founded 
on, 201; Bahadar Shah at (a.d. 
1526), 331n. 

Weapons, in use in Sorath (a.d. 1470), 
190; used by Hindus in Sind, 195; 
in Kdthiawdr (a.d. 1473), 198. See 
also Muskets. 


T. 


iddgdr Big Kazilbdsh, Persian envoy 
to Sultan Muzaffar II. of Gujarat, 
244n. 

Yddgdr Ndsir Mirzd, in chaise of 
Pattan for Emperor Humaiun, 392; 
retires from Gujarat before Saltan 
Bahadar, 393. 

Yakdt, officer of Bahadar Gilani, 
attacks Mahafm, 218n. 

Yakub, entitled Daria Khan, 308. 

Yazid bin Mahrdn, cursed by the 
Prophet, 174. 

Yusuf, son of Mubariz-ul-Mulk, 331. 

Yusaf, son of Latif-nllah, 309; joins 
Babidar Khan at Mahmudnagar, 
327. 

Yusaf, Malik, brother of Malik ’A'lam 
Sh^, entitled Saif Khan, 225. 

Yusaf Baghra, Malik, sent against 
rebels, is slain (a.d. 1346), 51. 


z. 


Zafar Khan, killed in action with 
Moghals near Dehli, 39n. 

Zafar Khan, as Ndzim in Gujarat (cir. 
1317), 40; recalled, and put to 
death, 40. 

Zafar Khan, title given to Hasan 
Gangii (?.».), 53n. 

Zafar Khdn, Ndzim in Gujarat, 58; 
dies in Gujarat (a.d. 1371), 58. 

Zafar Khdn, son of Wajih-ul-Mulk, 
bom at Dehh', 71n.; a saint bestows 
on him the kingdom of Gujarat for 
his good deeds, 70, 71; made chief 
butler to Firoz Shah, 72 and n. ; 
sent to Gujarat against Basti Khan, 
74 and n., 75n. ; made Ndzim of 
Gujarat, 58, 68; honoured by 

Sultan Mohamad, 75; at Pattan, 
74, 75 ; entitled Muzaffar Khan, &c., 
74n., 75; his letter to Rastf Khan, 
74; defeats Bast! Khan at Kambhii, 
75; founds Jltpiir, 75 ; pacificates 
Gujardt, 75; suppresses rebellion in 
I'dar, 76; designs to destroy temple 
of Sdmuat, 76; repels invasion of 
- Gujarat by Bajah ’A'dil Khan, 76 
and n, ; his campaign against Jha- 
rand, 76 and n. ; destroys temple 
. of' Somnat and establishes IsliUn 
there (a.d. 1395), 76 and n., 77 ; his 
campaign against Mandu, 77 and n.; 
visits tomb of Khwajah Mu’in-ud- 
din at Ajmir, 77 and ».; his cam¬ 
paign against Sambhar and Dfnd- 
wanah, 77, 78; his campaign 
against Dilwarah and Jagwarah, 
78 and n.; his sou Tatar Khan 
joins him at Pattan, 78; his cam¬ 
paign against I'dar, 79, 80n.; sup¬ 
presses rebellion in Somnat, 79, 
SOn. ; Sultan Mahmud of Dehh' 
seeks aid from, 79; places Tdtar 
Khan on throne of Gujarat, and 
retires into private life, 81 and n., 
82n.; said to cause his son’s death, 
82 and n.; resumes the government 
of Gujarat, 83; makes Shams 
Khan governor of Nagdr, 83; ap¬ 
points his successor, 83; prepares 
to assist Sultan Mahmud agunst 
Ikbal Khan, 83; assumes regal 
power in Gujardt with the title of 
Muzaffar Shdh (g.v.), 84 and n. ; 
kings of his dynasty, 71n. 
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Zafar Khan, son of Sultan Ahmad j 
Onjardti, leads expedition against 
Malik-ut-Tujjdr in Alahdim, 116; i 
takes Th&nahby siege, 117 ; attacks 
Hahdim, 117 ; which he takes from 
Malik-ut-Tujjar, 118. 

Zafar-\d-Jiwdrh, left in charge of Ded- 
gfr, 51 and n.; is driren to Dhar, 
64. 

Zahir-ud-din Bdhar, see Babar, 277. 

Zahir-ul-Mulk, killed in battle with 
Baf Mai, 253n. 

Zaid hin ’Amrdn (or Zald ibn 'Umr- 
ibn-Madan), attests the truth of a 
tradition, 174 and n. 

ZakhimddT, epithet applied to Ah- | 
madabdd by Aurangzfb, 91n. 

Zjmdn Mirzd, son of Badi'-uz-Zaman, 
and grandson of Huse'n Baikrah, 
374,400; marries a daughter of the 
Emperor Babar, 374; imprisoned 


Zamdn Mirzd —cont. 
by Emperor Humdiun, he escapes to 
Saltan Bahddar, 374; letters con¬ 
cerning, between Emperor Humdidn 
and Saltan Bahddar, 375; his pre¬ 
tensions to throne of Gujarat, 400; 
defeated at tT'nah by Malik Jfti, 
401. 

Zid-ud-din, Malik, entitled Nizdm-al- 
Mnlk, ivazir of Sultan Ahmad, 103 
and n. 

Ztd-ul- Mulk, in battle near Kaparbanj, 
144. 

Zid-tU-Malk, son of Nasfr Ehdn, 
pardoned for complicity in murder 
of Sultdn Sikandar, 335n.; plun¬ 
dered by Rdf Singh in Dahdd (cjV. 
1527), 336». 

Zin Bandah, deputed to try evil-doers 
at Dddgfr, 48 and n.; is taken by 
rebels and killed, 49. 
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BRAITSWAITE, B., M.D., E.L.S., ic. 

The Sphagnacese, or Peat Mosses of Europe and North America. 
Illustrated with 29 Plates, coloured by hand. Imp. 8vo. 25a. 

BBANDE, Professor, D.C.L., F.R.S.. &c., and Professor, A. S. TATLOR, M.B., 
F.R.S., &c. 

Chemistry, a Hannal of. Fcap. 8vo. 900 pages. 12s. 6d. 

BPUiNBlS, Dr., Inspector-General of Forests to the Government of India, 

The Forest Flora of XTorth-Westeim and Central India. Text 
Demy 8vo. and Plates Roy. 4to. £2 ISs. 

BEESETON, WILLIAM fl., lafe of Hong Kong, Solicitor. 

The Truth about Opium. Being the Substance of Three Lectures 
delivered at St, James’s Hall. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. Cheap edition, sewed, 
Cr. 8vo.. Is. 

BRIGHT, W., late Colour-Sergeant 19lh Middlesex R.V. 

Bed Book for Sergeants. Fifth and Revised Edition, 1880. Inter¬ 
leaved. Fcap. 8vo., Is. 
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SRISTOWEf J.S., M.D.t E.E.C.P., Senior Physician ond Joint Lecturer on liedn 
cine, St. Thoma^s Hospital. 

Tbe Physiological aud Pathological Relations of the Voice 
and Speech. Illustrated. Deiay 8vd. 78.6d. 

British Painters of the 18th and 19th Centuries. With 80 Ibcaxu- 
pies of their Work, engraved on Wood. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt. Demy 4to 21s. 

British Phannacopcaia, Pocket Unide to the. Being an Explanatory 
Classifi^tion of its Drags, Prejiarations, and Compounds. All essen- 
tiaiU bei^ comprised in a form and size adapted to the Practitioner’s 
HOTe Book. Is. 

BXrCKLANJ}, C.T„ F.Z.S. 

Whist for Beginners. Second Edition. Cr. 16mo. Is. 

Sketches of Social Zdfe in India. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

BUCKLE, the late Captain E., Assistant Adjutant-General, Bengal ArtQXery. 

Bengs^ Artillery. A Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artillmy 
from the formation of the Corps. Edited by Sir J. W. Kaye. Demy 
8vo. lOs. 

BUCKLET, BOBEBT B., A.M.I.C.E., Executive Engineer to the Public TTorfcs 
D«parfm«nt of India. 

The Irrigation Works of India, and tbeir Financial Besnlts. Being 
a brief History and Description of the Irrigation Works of India, and 
of the Profits and Losses they have caused to the State. With Map 
and Appendix. DemySvo. 98. 

BTTEJBXDGE, F. W. 

Cool Orchids, and Bow to Grow Them. With Descriptive List of 
all the best Species in Cultivation. Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts 
and Coloured Figures of 13 varieties. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 

BUBGESS, CaptainF., Bengal Staff Cape. 

Sporting Pire-arms for Bnsh and Jungle ; or. Hints to Intending 
Griffs and Colonists on the Purchase, Care, and Use of Fire>arms, with 
Dsefal f^otes on Sporting Bifies, Ac. Illustrated by the Author. Or. 
8vo. 5s. 

BUBGOTNE, LieutenanUColonel Sir JOHN M., Bart. 

Regimental Records of the Bedfordshire BCilitia. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

BUBKE, PETEB, Serjeant.at-Lau;. 

Celebrated Baval and BCilitary Trials. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d 

BITBjROWS, MONTAGU, Captain B.N., Betired List, Chichele Profeseor bf Modem 
' History in the University of Osford. 

Bife of Bdward Bord Hawke, Admiral of the Fleet, Yice-Admiral of 
Great Britain, and First Lord of the Admiralty from 17^ to 1771. Demy 
8vo. 21s. 

Byron Birthday Book, The. Compiled and edited by James Buirows. 

Kew Edition. IBmo. 2s. 6d. 

Bythe,Tiber. By the Author of ** Signor Monaldini’s Niece.** 2voIs. Cr. 
8vo. 21s. 

CANNING, The Hon. ALBERT S. G. 

Thoughts on Shakespeare’s Bistorical Plays. Demydvo. 128. 
CABLTLE, THOMAS. 

Kmnx^s of the Bife and Writings of. With Personal Beminiscences 
and Selections from hi« Private Letters to numerous Correi^ondents. 
Edited by Bichard Heme Shepherd, Assisted by Cha rle s N. Williamson. 
2 vols. With Portrait and Hlustrations, Cr. 8vo. 21s. 
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CAMMSGTOS, B., X.B., F.S.S. 

Britisli SepatiC88. Containing Descriptions and Figures of the 
JSTatlTe Species of Jungermannia, Marchantia, and Anthoceros. Imp. 
8vo., sewed. Farts 1 to 4, each 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured. To be 
completed in about 12 Farts. 

CAYENAGn, Gen. Sir ORFETTR, K.C.S.I. 

BeminiscexLces of an Indian Oficial. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

CHAFFERS, WILLIAM, Anther of “ Hall Marhe on Plate/* 

Gilda Anrlfobrornn]. : A History of London Goldsmiths and Plate- 
workers, with their Marks stamped on Plate, copied in fac-;^i 2 nile from 
celebrated Examples and the Earliest Eecords preserved at Goldsmiths* 
Hall, London, with their Haines, Addresses, and Dates of Entry. 2,500 
Illustrations Boy. Sto. 18s. 

Challengre of Barletta, The. By Massimo D*Azeglio. Bendered into 
English by Lady Louisa Magenis. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo. 21s. 

CHJMISSO, ADALBERT VON. 

Peter Schlemihl. Translated by Sir John Bowring, LL.D., Ac. 
trations on India paper by George Cruikshank. Large paper, Cr. 4to., 
half-Eoxburghe, 10s. 6d. 

Chesney, Oeneml P. B., Iiife of. By his Wife and Daughter. Edited 
y Stanley Lane-Poole. 8vo. 183. 

CLARKE, Mrs. CHARLES, Lady Superintendent of the National Training School 
for Coofcei*y, S. Kensington, S.W. 

Plain Cookery Becix^es as Taught in the School. Paper cover. 
Cr. 8vo. Is. 

High-Class Cookery as Taught in the School. Cloth. Cr. 8vo. 

2s. 6d. 

Clever Things said by Children. Edited by Howard Paul. Boy. 16mo. 

2s, 6d. 

Collection Catalogue for Katuralists. A Baled Book for keeping a Per¬ 
manent Eecord of Objects in any branch of Katural History, with 
Appendix for recording interesting particulars, and lettered pages for 
general Index Strongly bouud, 200 pages, 73. 6d.; 300 pages, lOs.; and 
2s. 6d. extra for every additional 100 pages. Working Catalogues, Is. 6d. 
each. 

COLLETTE, CHARLES DUSTINGS 

The Boman Breviary. A Critical and Historical Beview, with 
Copious Classified Extracts. Second Edition. Bevised and enlargred. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. 

Henry VTXl. An Historical Sketch as affecting the Beformation in 
England. Post 8vo. 68. 

8t. Augustine (Aurelius Augustinus Eplscopus Kipponiensis), 

a Sketch of his Life and Writings as affecting the Controversy with 
Borne. Cr. 8vo. 5e. 

COLLINS, MABEL. 

The Story of Helena Blodjeska (Madame Chlapowska). Cr. 8vo 
7s. 6d. 

COLOMB, Colonel. 

Bluestockings. A Comedy in Five Acts. Adapted from the French of 
Moliere. Cr. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

C0LQT7H017H. Major J. A. S., R.A. 

With the Xnrrum Force in the Caubul Campaign of 1878-79. 

With niustrations from the Author's Drawings, and two Maps. Demy 
8vo. IBs. 
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Companion to tbe Writiiiir-Besk. How to Address Titled People, Ac. 
Boy. 32mo. Is, 

COOKE, U. 0., Jr.A., XI.D. 

Vlio Bxitisdi. Fmml : A Plain and Basy Account of. With. Coloored 
Plates of 40 Species. Fifth Edition. Besised. Gr. 8to. 6s. 

British H^aticsc. Sewed 8d. 

Bust, Smnt, Uildew, and Konld. An Introdnction to the Study of 
Microscopic Fungi. Illustrated with 269 Coloured Enures hy J. E. 
Sowerby. Fourth Edition, with Appendix of New Species. Or. 8to. 6a. 
A Manual of Strnctaral Botany. Bevised Edition, with New Che¬ 
mical Notation. Hlnstrated with 200 Woodcnts. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 
32mo. Is. 

A Ma n nnl of Botanic Terms. New Edition, greatly Enlarged, nins- 
trated with over 300 Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

COOKE, If. C., M.J., A.L.S., et L. QUELET, M.D., O.A., Inst, et Sorb. law. 
davis Synoptica Bymenozuycetiun Baropseomm. Fcap. 8ro. 
7a. 6d. 

COOLIDGE, SUSAN. 

Crosspateh, and other Stories. New Edition. Hlnstrated. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. fid. 

Cooper’s Hill Boyal Indian Bnjfineering' College, Calendar of. 

Published (by Authority) in January each year. Demy 8 to. Ss. 

COBBET, Mrs. M. E. 

A Pleasure Trip to India, during the Visit of H.B.H. the Prince of 
Wales, and afterwards to Ceylon. Hlustrated with Photos. Cr. 8to 
7s. 6d. 

CBESSWELTi, C. N., of the Inner Temple. 

Woman, and her Worh in the World. Cr. 8to. 3s. fid. 

CBOLL, JAMES, EL.D., F.B.S. 

Climate and Time in their Geological Belations. HlustEated 
with 8 Coloured Plates and 11 Woodcnts. 577 pp. Demy 8 to. 24s. 
CEOSLAND, Mrs. NEWTON. 

Stories of the City of Bondon : Betold for Youthful Beaders. With 
10 lUnstrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Crown of Bife, The. By M. T. W. With elegantly illuminated borders 
from designs by Arthur Bohertson, Fcap. 4to. fis. 

Cmise of H.M.S. " Galatea,” Captain H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 

. K.G., in 1867-1868. By the Bev. Johfi Milner, B.A., Chaplain; and 
Oswald W. Brierly. Illustrated hy a Photograph of H.B.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh; and by Chromo-lithographs and Oraphotypes from* 
Sketches taken on the spot by O. W. Brierly. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

CUNNINGHAM, H. S., M.A., one of the Judges of the High Court of Calcutta, and 
late Member of the Famine Commission. 

British India, audits Bnlers. Demy 8yo. lOs. 6d. 

CUTIEB, BASON. 

The Animal Kingdom. With considerable Additions by W. B. Car¬ 
penter, M.D., F.B.S., and J. O. Westwood, FB.S. New Edithm, 
IQuBtrated with 500 Engravings on Wood and 36 Coloured Plates. Imp. 
8vo. 21s. 
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DAUMAS, E^, General of the Division Commanding at BordeauXt Senator, Ac. Ac. 

Horses of the Saliara, and the Manners of the Desert. Witla 

Commentaries by the Emir Abd-el«Kadir (Authorized Edition^. Demy 
8vo. 6s. 

DAVIES, THOMAS. 

The Preparation and Monntinsr of Microsicopio Objects. New 

Edition, greatly Enlarged and brought up to the Present Time by John 
Matthews, M.D., F.B.M.S., Vice-President of the Quekett Microscopical 
Club. Ecap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

DAVIS, GEORGE E., F.R.M.S., F.C.S., Ac, 

Practical Microscopy. Illustrated with 257 Woodcuts and a Coloured 
Frontispiece, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DEIGHTON, K., Principal of Agra College. 

Shakespeare’s Kingf Henry the Fifth. With Notes and an Intro* 
duction. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

DE LISLE, EDWIN. 

Centenary Studies: Wyclif and Duther. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Destruction of Dife by Snakes, ^^drophobia, fte., in Western 
India. By an Ex-Commissioner. Pcap. 23. 6d. 

DICKENS, CHARLES. 

Plays and Poems, with a few Miscellanies in Prose. Now 

first collected. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by Bichard Heme 
Shepherd. 2 vols. Demy Svo. 21s. 

Edition de Luxe. 2 vols. Imp. 8 to. (Only 150 copies printed.) 
DICKINS, FREDERICK V., So.B. oj the Middle TonpU, Ban-ister-oMaw 
(tvcnflator). 

Chiushingura: or the Xioyal Dea^e. A Japanese Eomance. With 
Notes and an Appendix containing a Metrical Version of the Ballad of 
Takasako, and a specimen of the Original Text in Japanese character. 
Illustrated by numerous EngraTings on Wood, dra^m and executed by 
Japanese artists and printed on Japanese paper. Boy. Sro. 10s. fid. 
Diplomatic Study on the Crimean War, 1852 to 1856. (Bussian 
Official Publication.) 2 vols, DemySvo. 28s. 

DORAN, Dr. J., F.S.A. 

** Their Majesties’ Servants”: Annalsof the English Stage. Actors 
Authors, and Audiences, from Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

DOUGLAS, Mrs. MINNIE. 

Countess Violet ; or. What Grandmamma saw in the Fire. A Book for 
Girls. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo 3s, fid. 

Grandmother’s Diamond Hin£f. A Tale for Girls. Cr. 8vo., 2s. fid. 

DBUBY, CoT. HEBER. 

The TTsefol Plants of India, with Notices of their chief valno in 
Commerce, Medicine, and the Arts. Second Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections. Boy, 8vo. Ifis. 

DUKE, JOSHUA, F.R.A.S., Bengal Medical Service. 

HecoUections of the Kabnl Campaign 1879-1880. Blustrations 
and Map. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

DUMERGUE, EDWARD, M.R.A.S., Member of the Lcgds.i Society of OrientalisU. 

The Chotts of Tunis ; or, the Great Inland Sea of North Afr ica in 
Ancient Times. With Map. Cr. 8vo., 2s. fid. 

DURAND, HENRY MARION, C.S.I., Bengal Civil Service, Barrister-at-law. 

The Dife of Major-General Sir Henry Marion Dnrand, 
H.C.S.I., C.B., of the Boyal Engineers. With Portrait. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 42s. 
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DUTTON, Major the Eon. CEAELES. 

Idft in India. Cr. 8to. 2s. 6d. 

DWIGET, EENBT 0. 

TnrUsIi. Xdfe in Wax Time. Cr. Sro. 12a. 

DTEB, The Em. T. F. TEISTLETOS, M.A. 

EngHsli FoUc-loxe. Second Edition. Cr. 8to. 58. 

EBITJEDS, G. SUTEFBLAND. 

A female HUillist. By Ernest Lavigne, Translated from tlie French 
hy G. Sutherland Edwards. Cr. 8to. 9a. 

EDTr.AEDS, H. SUTEEBLAND. 

The lyrical Drama : Essays on Subjects, Composers, and Executants 
of Hodem Opera. 2 vols. Cr. 8to. 21s. 

The Bnssians at Kome and the Bnssians Abroad. Sketches, 
tfnpolitical and Political, of Eussian Life under Alexander II. 2 Tols. 
Cr. 8vo. 21s. 

BKIVEHT WOMEir SEBIEB. Edited bp JOEN E. INGBAM. Cr. 8to. 
3s. 6d. 

BUND, MATEILDE. 

Oeorge Eliot. 

BOBINSON.tA. MABT F. 

Emily Bronte. 

TEOMAS, BEBTBA. 

George Sand. 

GIZCBBIST, ANNE. 

Mary Eamh. 

EOWE, JULIA WABD. 

Margaret Fuller. 

ZIMMEBN, EELEN. 

Maria Edgeworth. 

PITMAN, Ms. E. B. 

Elizabeth Fry. 

LEE, VEBNON. 

Countess of Albany. 

MILLEB, Mrs. FENWICK. 

Sbrriet Martineau. 

PENNELL, ELIZABETH BOBINS. 

Mary WoUstonecraft Godwin. 

BESOE, F. STDNET, C.E. 

Incidents of a Journey through Hnbia to Daarfoox. lOs. ed. 
The Queen’s Speeches in Farliament, from Her Accession to the 
present time. A Compendium of the History of Her Maiesty s Eeign 
told from the Throne. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ETBE, Mojor-General Sir F., K.C.S.I., C.B. 

Xhe Kabul Insurrection of 1841-42. Eevised and corrected from 
Lieut. Byre’s Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel G. B. MaUeson, 
C.S.I. With Map and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

FAEEAE. The Em. PEEDEEIC W., D.D., F.B.S., Camm of Weshnmeter. £e. 

Words of Truth and Wisdom. Cr. 8to. Ss. 

FBAEOH, ALEC. 

Kenneth Trelawny. 2 vols. Cr. 8 to. 21s. 
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FINCB-TSLATTON, bos. basold. 

Advaaice Australia ! An Account of Eight Tears Work, Wandering, 
and Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. ■ Slap 
and Plates. Demy 8to. 18s. 

FOSBES, Capt. C. J. F. S., of the British Burma Commissum. 

Comparative Orammar of the laauffoacres of Further India. 

A Fragment; and other Essays, being the Literary Bemains of the 
Author. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Foreign Office, JDiplomatio and Consular Sketches. Beprinted 
from “Vanity Fair.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FOURNIER, ALFRED, Profeeseur d la Faculty de Jlf^decine de Paris, H^dectn de 
VH6pital Saint Louis, Memhre de VAcadimie de Midecine. 

Syphilis and Marriage: Lectures delivered at the Hospital of St. 
ILiOais. Translated by Alfred Lingard. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

FBASEB, IAeut,~CoL G. T., formerly of Isfc Booitay Ftisiliers, and recently 
attached to the Staff of if.K. Indian Army. 

Becords of Sport and Military Ufe in Western India. With 
an Introduction by Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

FBF, BERBERT. 

London in 1885. Its Suburbs and Environs. lUnstrated with 18 
Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets, and a Hap. Fifth year of 
publication. Bevised and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 28. 

Gazetteer of Southern India. With the Tenasserim Provinces and 
Sii^pore. Compiled from ordinal and authentic sources. Accompa¬ 
nied by an Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton¬ 
ments. With 4to. Atlas. Boy. 8vo. £2 Ss. 

Gazetteers of India. 

THORNION, 4 vols. Demy 8vo. £2 16s. 

„ Demy 8vo. 21s. 

„ (N.W.P., &c.) 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 253. 

Geography of India. Comprising an account of British India, and the 
various states enclosed and adjoinii^. pp. 250. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Geological Papers on Western India. Including Catch, Scinde, and the 
south-east coast of Arabia. To which is added a Summary of the Geo¬ 
logy of India generally. Edited for the Government by Henry J. Carter, 
Asristent Surgeon, Bombay Army. With folio Atlas of Haps 
Plates; half-bound. Boy. 8vo. £2 2s. 

GIBEETj 3fajor R. D., late Adj. l«t IFilts U.V. 

Earnest Madement ; a Tale of Wiltshire. Dedicated by permission to 
Ijieut.-Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley* G.C.B, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GILLMOBE, PARKER iUSlQUE). 

Encounters with WUd Beasts. With 10 fuU-p^e Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo. 78. 6d. 

Prairie and Forest. A description of the Game of North America 
with Personal Adventures in its Pursuit. With 37 Illustrations, Cr* 
8vo. 78. 6d. 

The Amphihlon’s Voyage. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 60. 
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QOLDSXCCKEB, Prof. THEOBOSE. Tht late. 

Uterary Bemains of. With a Hemoir. 2 toU. Dem; 8to. 21s. 

eSABAJf, AZJSXANDES. 

Oenealoirlcal and Clizonological Tables, illnstrative of Indian His¬ 
tory. Demy 4to. 5s. 

eSANT. JAMES. 

Xterral Hampton ; A Story of the Sea. 2 toIs. Cr. Sto. 21s. 

eSAimLLE, J. MOBTIMEB, M.D. 

Tlie Care and Cnre of the Insane. 2 vcls. Demy 8 to. 36e. 

Chancre as a Kental Sestorative. Demy 8to. Is. 

Verres and Herve Tronhles. Fcap. 8vo. la. 

Common Kind Tronhles. Fcap. Sro. la. 

Bow to make the Best of Bife. Fcap. Sto. Is. 

Tonth; Its Care and Cuitnre. Post. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

The Secret of a Clear Head. Fcap. Sto. Is. 

The Secret of a Good Memory. Fcap. Sto. Is. 

Sleep and Sleeplessness. Fcap. Sto. Is. 

GBEEEE, F. V., JAeut. Xf.S. Army, and lately Military Attachd to the V. S. Lega. 
tion at St. Petersburg. 

The Bnssian Army and its Campaiirns in Turkey in 1877- 
1878. Second Edition. Soy. Sto. 32s. 

Sketches of Army Xdfe in Bnssia. Cr. Sto. 9s. 

GBlESm&EB, THEODOB. 

The d’esnits ; a Complete History of their Open and Secret Proceedings 
from the Fonndation of the Order to the Present Time. Translated hy 
A. J. Scott, H.D. Hlnstrated. Second Edition. One Volnme. Demy 
Sto. 10s. 6d. 

Mysteries of the Vatican, or Crimes of the Papacy. 2 toIb., post 
Sto. 21s. 

GRIFFIS, WILLIAM ELLIOT, late of the Imperiol TJniverstty of Toldo, Japan. 

Corea, the Hermit Hation. Boy. Sto. 18s. 

GBIFFITB, BALPH T. B. 

Birth of the War God. A Poem. By Kalidasa. Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse. Cr. Sto. 5s. 

Grove’s System of Medical Book-keepincr. The Complete Set, 4io., 
£1143.6d. 

HAINES, C. B. 

A Vindication of Engfland’s Policy with regard to the Gpinm 
Trade. Cr. Sto. 2s. Od. 

HALL, E. HEPPLE, F.S.S. 

Bands of Plenty for Health, Sport, and Profit. British North 
America. A Book for all TraTellers and Settlers. With Maps. Cr. Sto. 6s. 

HALL, The Ben. T. G., MA., Prof, of Mathematice in King’s College, London. 

The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With an 
Appendir, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical Astro¬ 
nomy. For the use of Schools. 12mo, 28. 

HAMILTON, LEONIDAS LE CENCI, M.A. 

Ishtar and Isdubar. The Epic of Babylon, or the Babylonian goddess 
of lore, and the hero and Trazrior king. XUnstrated. Demy Sto. Ss. 6d. 

HANCOCK, E. CAMPBELL. 

Copies for China Painters. With Fourteen Chromo-Iiithographs and 
other Dlnstrations. Demy Sto. 10a. 
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Handbook of Beferenoe to tbe Maps of India. Qiving the Lat. and 
Long, of places of note. Demy Idmo. Ss. 6d. 

This wUl he found a valuol^id Gompanum to Messrs. Allen & Co.’s Maps 
of India. 

KARCOUUT, Maj. A. F. P., Bengal Staff Corps. 

Down by tlie Drawle. 2 vols. in one, Cr. 8to. *6s. 

Kardwicke’s Elementary Books, paper coyers: Chemistry, 6d.; 
MechanicB, 2 ports, 4d.; Hydrostatics, 2d.; Hydmollcs, 2d,; Fnem 
matics, 2d. 

UARDWICKE, HERBERT JUNIUS, M.D., Ac. 

Kealtk Besorts and Spas ; or. Climatic and Hy^enic Treatment of 
Disease. Fcap. 8vo. 2a. 6d. 

HIBTIJVG. JAMES EDMUND. 

Sketches of Bird Bife. With namerona XUnstrations. Demy Svo. 
10s. 6d. 


HA WEIS. Betj. H. R. 

IKusic and Morals. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 78. 6d. 

My Musical Life. With Portraits. Cr. Syo. 15s. 

HAWEIS, Mrs. 

Chaucer’s Beads : A Birthday Book, Diary, and Concordance of Chan, 
cer’s Proverbs or Sooth-saws. Cr. Svo., veUum. 5s. j paper boards, 
4fi. 6d. 

Health Primers, 1. Prematore Death. 2. Alcohol. 3. Exercise and 
Training. 4. The House. 5. Personal Appearances. 6. Baths and 
Bathing. 7. The Skin. 8. The Heart. 9. The Nervous System. 10. 
Health in Schools. Demy lOmo. Is. each. 

BEAPHT, THOMAS. 

The Idkeness of Christ. Being an Enquiry into the verisimilitude of 
the received Likeness of our Blessed Lord. Edited by Wyke Bayliss, 
r.S.A. Illustrated with Twelve Portraits Coloured as Facsimiles, and 
Fifty Engravit^^s on Wood. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, atlas 
4to., price £5 os. 

HEATLET, GEORGE S., M.E.C.F.S. 

Sheep Farming. With Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

HEINE, HEINRICH. 

The Book of Songs. Translated from the German by Stratheir. Cr. 
Svo. 78. 6d. 

HELMS, LUDWIG VERNER. 

Pioneering in the Par Bast, and Journeys to California in 18i9, and 
to the White Sea in 1878. With Illustrations from original Sketches 
Photographs, and Maps. Demy Svo. ISs. 

HENNEBEBT, Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The Englis h in Egypt ; England and the Mahdi—Arabi and the Suez 
Canal. Translated from the French (by permission) by Bernard Paunce- 
fote. 3 Maps, Cr. Svo. 28. 6d. 

HENSMAN, HOWARD, Special Correspondent of the Pioneer " (Allaluibad), and 
the “ Daily News ” (London). 

The A fgh a n War, 187&-80. Being a complete Narrative of the 
Capture of Cabnl, the Siege of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the 
brilliant March to Candahar, and the Defeat of Aynb irhati -with 
the Operations on the Helmund, and the Settlement with Abdur 
Khan. With Mai». Demy 8vo. 218. 
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BBSBICK, SOPmE BIEDSOE. 

Tlie Wonders of Plant Idfe under tlie BCicroscope. With 
numerous Bliistratioiis. Small 4to. 6s. 

HERSCHEL, Sir JOHNF. W., Bt,, KM., &c.. Member of the Institute of France, &c, 

F<^iilar on S<dentinc Sniajects. Cr. 8to. 6s. 

SOLDEN, EBWABB S., United States Naval Observatory. 

Sir William Eersch^: His Life and Works. Cr. 8to. 6b. 

■ g^^Tia.Tia Translated from the Italian of Edmondo Amfcis, bj Caroline 
Tilton. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d, 

HOLMES, T. B. E. 

A iffintory of the Mutiny* and of the Bistnrbances which 

accompanied it among the Civil Population. With Maps and Plans. 
DemySvo. 218. 

HOOXEB, Sir W. J., F.B.S., and J. G. BAKER, F.L,S. 

Ssrnopais Filicum ; or, a Synopsis of all Known Ferns, including the 
Osmundace®, Schizseacese, l^brratiaces, and Ophioglossaceee (chiefly 
derif^ed from the Kew Herbarium), accompanied by Figures representing 
the essential Characters of each Genus. Second Edition, brought up to 
the present time. Coloured Plates. Demy 8vo. £1 8s. 

HOSSAJN, STED M. 

Our 3>ifficiiltie8 and Wants in the Path of the Progress of 
Twdia. Cr. 8to. 3s. 6d. 

BOWDEN, PETER, V.S. 

Horse Warranty: a Plain tuxd Compr^ensive Guide to the various 
Points to be noted, showii^ which are essential and which are unimpor- 
twit. With Forms of Warranty. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

HOUGH, LieutenanUColonel W. 

Precedents in Military ILaw. Demy 8vo. 25s. 

HUGHES, Rev. T. P. 

Hotes on Mnliaimtiadanism. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Fcap, 8vo. 68. 

A Bictionary of Islam. Being a Cyclopeedia of the Doctrines, Bites, 
Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical and Theolo¬ 
gical Terms, o£ the Muhammadan Beligion. With numerous Ulustra* 
tions. Royal 8vo. £2 2s. 

HUNT, Major S. LEIGH, Madras Army, and ALEX. S. KENNY, M.R.C.SM., 
A.K.C., Senior D^onstrato^' of Anatomy at King’s College, London. 

On Buty under a Tropical Sun. Being some Practical Suggestions 
for the Maintenance of Health and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatmmit 
of Simple Diseases ; with Remarks on Clothing and Equipment for the 
Guidance of Travellers in Tropical Countries. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 4s. 

Tropical Trials. A Handbook for Women in the'Droplcs. Cr.Svo. 7s. 6d. 

HUHTER, J., late Hon. Sec. of the British Bee-Keepers’ Associatoin. 

A Wa-TtTiaJ of Bee-KeeptnH- Containing Practical Information for 
Rational and Profitable Methods of Bee Management. Full Instructions 
on Stimulative Feeding, Digurianizing and Queen-raising, with descrip¬ 
tions of the American Comb Foundation, Sectional Supers, and the best 
Hives and Apiarian Appliances on all systems. With Hlustrations. 
Fourth Editiou. Cr, 8to. Ss, 6d. 

HUTTOH, JAMES. _ 

This Thi^s and Bacoite of TTiAia. A Popular Account of the Thugs 
and Da<»>it8, the Hereditary Garotters and Gang Robbers of Didia. Post 
8vo. Ss. 
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TnAia. Directory, The. For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers 
and Sailing Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 
Horshurgh, F.B.S. 

Put I.—The East Indies, and Interjaceftt Ports of Africa and South 
America. Revised, Extended, and Illustrated with Charts of Winds, 
Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides. By Commander Alfred 
Dundas Taylor, P.E.G.S.,-Superintendent of SEarine Surveys to the 
Government of India. Sup. roy. 8vo. £1 Ids. 

Part II.—The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia, and 
Japan, and the Indian Archipel^o Harbours, as well as those of New 

* Zealand. lUnstrated with Charts of the Winds, Currents, P a s sa ges, Ac. 
By the same. (In preparation.) 

INGRAM, JOHN H. 

The Kannted Homes and Family Traditions of Great Britain. 

First Series. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Second Series. CJr. 8vo., 78. 6d. 

Zn the Company's Service. A Reminiscence. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ISWTN, H. €., B A., Oxon, Bengal Civil Service. 

The Garden of India ; or. Chapters on Ondh History and Affairs. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 

JACKSON, LOWIS D’A., A.M.LC.E., Author of ** Hydraulic Manual and 

Statistics/’ £e. 

Can^ and Culvert Tables. With Explanatory Text and Examples. Kew 
and corrected edition, with 40 pp. of additional Tables. Roy. 8vo. 288. 

Pocket Zic^arithms and Other ^bles for Ordinary Calculations of 
Quantity, CJost, Interest, Annuities, Assurance, and Angular Functions, 
obtaining Results correct in the Fourth Figure. 16mo. Cloth, 28. 6d.; 
leather, 3s. 6d. 

Accented Fonr-Fignre logarithms, and other Tables. For pur- 
jjoses both of Ordinary and of Trigonometrical Calculation, and for the 
Correction of Altitudes and Lunar Distances. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

Accented Five-Figure Iiogarithms of Numbers from 1 to 99999, 
without Differences. Roy.Svo. IBs. 

Units of Measurement for Scientific and Professional Hen. Cr. 4to 
2s. 

JAMES, Mrs. A. G. F. ELIOT 

rrtHitLn Industries. Cr. 8vo. 93. 

JENKINSON, Rev. THOMAS B., B.A,, Canon of Mantzhurg. 

Amaznlu. The Zulu People: their Manners, Customs, and ffistory, 
with Letters from Zululand descriptive of Present CririJ" Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

JERROLD, BLANCHARD. 

At Home in Paris. Series L. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo., 16s. Series n., 2 vols., 
O. 8vo., 21s. 

JEVONS, SHIRLEY B. 

Private Lawrie and his Dove. A Tale of Military Life. Cr. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

JEWITT, LLEWELLYN, F.S.A. 

Half - Hours among English Antiiiuities. Contents : Arms, 
Armour, Pottery, Brasses, Coins, Church Bells, Glass. Tapesti*y, Orna¬ 
ments, Flint Implements, Ac. With 301 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 58. 

JOHNSON, B. LOCKE, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.I., L.S A., £c. 

Food Chart. Giving the Names, Classification, Composition, Elementary 
Value, Rates of Digestibility, Adulterations, Tests, Ac., of the Ali¬ 
mentary Substances in General Use. In wrapper, 4to., 2s. 6d.‘ or on 
roller, varnished, 6s. 
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JOTNES, Mrs. A. BATSON. 

: S^rtoric^ and Uescriptiva. Adapted &om the German of 
Herr Franz von Loher, With much additional matt^. Wiii 2 Maps. 
Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

KATE, Sir J. W. 

History of tho War in Afiffhianistan. New Edition. 3 vols. Cr. 

8vo. iei 6a 

Uives of Indian Officers. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 

The Sepoy War in India. A History of the Sepoy War in India, 
1857-18^. By Sir John WUliam Kaye. Demy 8vo. VoL I., 18s. 
Vol. H., £1. Vol. m., £1. 

(For continuation, see History of the Indian lSTitiny« by Colonel 
G. B. Malleson, Vol. I. of which is contemporary with Vol. HI. of 
Kaye's work.) 

KEATI^^Gr, ifrs. 

English Homes in India. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 

KEBBEL, T. E. 

History of Toryism. From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to power in 1783, 
to the Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. Demy 8vo. 

This >rorJf fr«ces the progress of the Tory theory and the policy of successive 
Tory GrtivernmenU during the hundred years which intei'vened between the 
rise of fhi Younger Pitt and the Death of Lord Beaconsfield. 

KEENE, SENRT GEORGE, C.I.E., B.C.8., M.B.A.S., Ac. 

A Sketch of the History of Hindustan. From the First Muslim 
Conquest to the Fall of the Mnghol Empire. By H. G. Keene, C.LE., 
M.B.A.S., Author of The Turks in India/’&c. 8vo. 188. 

The Fall of the Moffhnl Empire. From the Death of Anmngzeb 
to the overthrow of the Mahratta Power. Second Edition. With Map. 
Demy 8vo. lOs. 6d, 

This Work fills vp a blank between the ending of Elphinstone’s and the 
commencement of Thornton’s Histories. 

Administration in India. Post 8vo. 5e. 

Feepnl leaves. Poems written in India. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Fifty-Seven. Some account of the Administration of Indian Districts 
during the Bevolt of the Bengal Army. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

The Turks in India. Historical Chapters on the Administration of 
Hindostan by the Chngtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. Demy 
8vo. 123. 6d. 

KEMPSON, M., M,A. • 

The Kep^timce of Hossooh. Translated from ^e original Sndn- 
stani tale, with an introduction by Sir Wm. Muir, K.C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

KENNT, ALEXANDER S., M.R.aS. Edin„ Ac, 

The Tissues, and ^eir Stmcture. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

KENT, W. 8AVILLE, F.L.S,, F.Z.S., F,R.M,S., formerly Assistant in the Nat, 

Hid, Department of the British Museum. 

A Manual of the Xnfdsoria. Including a Description of the FlageL 
late, Oiliate, and Tentaculiferous Protozoa, British and Foreign, and an 
account of the Organization and Affinities of the S|K>nges. With nnme. 
rous Hlnstrations. Snper-roy. 8vo. £4 4s. 

KJNAHAN, G. H. 

A Handy Book of Bock Barnes. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 4s. 

HttOts, the Book of Hlnstrated by 172 Examples, showii^'.the of 

making every Knot, Tie, and ^Uce. By **Tom Bowlin^.** Third 
Edition. Gr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

JONG, DAVID BENNETT, Professor in Lafayette CiAlege, U.S,A. 

The Irish QnesticaL. Or, Sro. 9s. 
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LAEBKE, C. F. VAN DFLDEN. 

and Java. Heport on Coffee Culture in America, Asia, and 
Africa, to H.E. the Miniater of the Colonies. Demy 8vo. Ufop, Plates, 
and Diagrams. 21s. 

LANE-POOLE^ STANLEYt Laureat de VXnstitui de France. 

Studies in a Mosque. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

LANKESTER, Mrs. 

Talks about Bealthi : A Book for Boys and Girls. Being an Explana¬ 
tion of all the Processes by which Iiife is snstained. Illusti^ted. 
Small 8vo. Is. 

British Perns : Their Classification, Arrangement of Genera, Stme- 
tares, and Functions, Directions for Out-door and Indoor Cultiration, 
&c. Dlustrated with Coloured Figures of all the Species. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. fid. 

Wild lowers Worth Hotice: A Selection of some of our Native 
Plants which are most attractive for their Beauty, Uses, or Associations. 
With 108 Coloured Figures by J.E.Sowerby. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

ZANKESTER, E., 3f.D., F.B.S., P.L.S. 

Our Pood. Dlustratcd. New Edition. Cr. Svo. 4s. 

Salf>hours with the Microscope. With 250 Dlnstrations. Seven¬ 
teenth Thonsand, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., plain, 23. fid. ; coloured, 4s. 

Practical Physiology: A School l^nual of Health. Numerous 
Woodcuts. Sixth Edition. Fcap. Svo. 2s. fid. 

The Uses of Animals in Belation to the Industry of Man. lUustr&ted. 
New Edition. Cr. Svo. 4s. 

Sanitary instmetions : A Series of Handbills for General Distribu¬ 
tion :—1. Management of Infants ; 2 Scarlet Fever and the best Means 
of Preventing it; 3. Typhoid or Drain Fever, and its Prevention; 4. 
Small Pox, and its Prevention; 5. Cholera and Diarrhcea, and its Pre¬ 
vention; 6. Measles, and their Prevention. Each, Id.; per dozen, fid. j 
per 100, 4s.; per 1,000, 30s. 

LATHAM. Dr. R. G. 

Bnssian and Tnrk, from a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical 
Point of View. Demy 8vo- 18s. 

LAURIE, Col. W. F. B. 

Bnrma, the Poremost Country: A Timely Pisconrse. To 

which is added. How the Frenchman sought to win an Empire in the 
East. With Notes on the probable effects of French success in Tonquin 
on British interests in Burma. Cr. Svo. 23. 

Onr Burmese Wars and Belations with Burma- With a Sum- 
n^ry of Events from 1826 to 1879, including a Sketch of King Theeban’s 
Progress. With Local, Statistical, and Commercial Information. With 
Plans and Map. Demy Svo. 16s. 

Ash e Fyee, the Superior Country; or the great attractions of 
Burma to British Enterprise and Commerce. Cr. Svo, Ss. 

PAW ABD FBOCBDUBE, INPIAH CZVII.. 

Mskhommedan Law of Inheritance, fee. A Manual of the Midiom- 
medan Law of Inheritance and Contract; comprising the Doctrine of 
Soonee and Sheea flbhoois, and based upon the text of Sir H. W. Mac- 
n^hten’s Principles and Precedents, together with the Decisions of the 
Privy Council and H^h Courts of the Presidencies in India. For the 
use of S^'hools and Students. By Standish Grove Grady, Barrister-at- 
Law, Beader of Hindoo, Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of 
Coxirt. Demy Svo. Its. 

Hedaya, or Guide, a Commentary on the Mnssnlman Tawb 

translated by order of the Governor-General and Council of Bengal. By 
Charles Hamilton. Second Edition, with Preface and Didex by Standish 
Grove Grady. Demy 8vo, £1 
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Law and Procednre, Indian Civil— eont. 

Xnstitates of Menu in Si^lish. The Institutes of Hindu Law or 
the Ordinances of Kenu, according to Gloss of Collucca. Comprising 
the Indian System of I>atie8, Beligions and CivU, verbally translated 
from the Original, with a Preface by Sir WUliun Jones, and collated 
with the Sanscrit Text by Graves Chamney Haughton, M.A., F.B.S.f 
Professor of Hindu Literature in the East India College. Hew Edition, 
with Prehice and Index by Standish G. Grady, Barrister-at-Law, and 
Beader of Hindu, Mahommedan, and Law to the Inns of Court. 

Demy 8vo. 128. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. Being Act X. of 1877. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Questions and 
Answers, with Explanatory and Hlustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. 
Barrister.at.Law. Imp. 12ino. 128.6d. 

Hindu l^w. Defence of the Daya Bhaga. Notice of the Case on 
^ Frosoono Coomar Tajore's Will. Judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. Examiimtiou of such Judgment. By John 
Cochrane, Barrister.at.Law. Boy. 8vo. 20a. 

Iaw and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dehhan Provinces 
subject to the Presidency of Bombay, chiefly affecting Civil Suits. By 
Arthur Steele. Boy. 8vo. £1 Is. 

Moohununudan £aw of Inheritance, and Bights and Belations 
aff^ting it (Sunni Doctrine). By Almaric Bumsey. Demy 8vo. 128. 

▲ Chart of Hindu Family Inheritance. By Almaric Bumsey 
Second Edition, much enlai^ed. Demy 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

nmiAH CBIKIHAX. 

Including the Procedure in the H^h Courts, as well as that not in the 
Courts not established by Boyal Charter; with Forms of Charges and 
Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large number of English Cases, and 
Cases decided in the High Courts of India; and an Appendix of selected 
Acts passed by the Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. 
By M. H. Starling, Esq., LL.B., and F. B. Constable, M.A. Third 
Edition. Dfedium 8vo. £2 2a. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Being Act X. of 1872, Passed 
by the Governor-General of India in Council on the 25th of April 1872. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 

Indlau Penal Code. In the form of Questions and Answers. With 
Explanatory and Hlustrative Not^. By Angelo J. Lewis, Barrister-at- 
Law. Imp. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure, Act of 1882. Boy. 8vo. 
cloth. 6a. 

BCELITABT. 

Manual of Military £aw. For all ranks of Ihe Army, IHIxtia, and 
Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Pipon, Assistant Adjutant-General 
at He£^<4iaart^, and J. F. Collier, Esq., of the j^ner Tempki, Barrister- 
at-Law. Third and Beviaed Edition. Pocket size. 5s. 

Precedmite in Military Xaw; including the Practice of Courts- 
Hartial; the NCode of CondnetiDg Trials; the Duties of Officers at 
HSiteiry Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Bequ^t^ 
Ac. Ac. By Lieut.-OoL W. Hough, late Deputy Judge- Advocate-Omieral, 
Bengal Anny, Author of sevwcal Works on Courts-Martial. One 
thick Demy 8vo* voL 258. 

The Practice of Courta-Martial. By Hong^ and Long. Thick 
Demy 8vo. London, 1825, 26s. 
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LEE, The Sev. F. G., D.D. 

Xhe Clxurcii under Queen Elisabeth. An Historical Sketch. 

2 vols. Cr. 8 vo. 21s. 

B*efirinald Barentyne; or. Liberty without Limit. A Tale of the 
Times. With Portrait of the Author. Second Edition. Cr. 8yo. 5s. 

The Words from the Gross: Seven Sermons for Lent, Passion-Tide, 
and Holy Week. Third Edition revised. Pcap. 8 vo. Sa. 6 d, 

Order Out of Chaos. Two Sermons. Fcap. 8 vo. 2s. 6 d. 

LEES, Col. WILLIAM NASSAU, LLD. 

The Drain of Silver to the East. Post 8 vo. 8 s. 

LE MESSUEIEB, Maj, A., R.E., Brigade itfajar xcith the Quetfo Column. 
in 1879. Cr. 870 . 8 s. 

LETHBRIDGE, ROPER, C.I.E., M.A. 

BUg'h Education in India. A Plea for the State Colleges. Cr. 8 vo. 5s. 

LEWIN, Capt. T. H., Dep. Comm, of Hill Tracts. | 

Wild Races of the South-Eastern Frontier of India. Including ! 
an Account of the Loshai Country. Post 870 . 10a. 6 d. 

Indian Frontier Idfe. A Fly on the Wheel, or How X helped to 
govern India. Map and Xllustrations. Demy 8 vo. 18s. 

LIANCOURT, COUNT C. A. DE GODDES, ond FREDERIC PINCOTT, M.R.A.S., 

&c. 

The Primitive and Universal Xiaws of the Formation and 
Development of language; a Bational and Inductive System 
founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. Demy 870 . 128. 6 d. 

XLOrD, Mrs. JESSIE SALE. 

Shadows of the Fast. Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

Honesty Seeds and How they Grew; or, Tony Wigston’s Firm Bank. 
Dlnatrated. Cr. 870 . 28. 6 d. 

LOCKliVOD, EDWARD, B.S.C, 

Eatuxal History, Sport and Travel. With numerous Illustrations. 

Cr. 8 vo. 98. 

LOVELL, The late Vice-Adm. WM. STANHOPE, R.N., K.H. 

Personal narrative of Events firom 1789 to 1815. With Anec> 
dotes. Second Edition. Fcap. 870 . 4s. 

LOW, CHARLES RATHBONE. 

imjor-General Sir Frederick S. Boberts, Bart., V.C., G’.C.B., 
C.X.B'i B.A.; a Memoir. With Portrait. Demy 870 . 18s. 

Pollock, Field-Karshal Sir George, The Dife and Correspon¬ 
dence of. With Portrait. Demy 8 vo. 18s. 

LUPTON, JAMES IRVINE, F.B.C.V.S. 

The Horse, as he Was, as he Is, and as he Ought to Be. Illus¬ 
trated. Cr. 8 vo. 3s. 6 d. 

MACDONALD, The late DUNCAN GEO. FORBES, LL.D., C.E., J.P., F.R.G.S. 

Grouse Disease; its Causes and Bemedies. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Demy 8 vo. lOs. 6 d. 

MACGREGOR, Col. C.M., C.S.I., C.I.E., Beng. Sia^ Corps. 

Harrative of a Journey through the Province of Khorassan 
and on the E.W. Frontier of Afghanistan in 1875. With 
Map and Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8 vo. 30s. 

Wanderings in Balochistan. With Illustrations and Map. Demy 
8 vo. i 8 s. 

MACKAT, CHARLES, LL.D. 

Duck; and what came Of it. A Tale of our Times. Svols. Cr. 8 vo 
3l8. 6 d. 
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KACKENZIE, Copt. C. F. (El Musanni/). 

The Homantic ^and of Sind. Cr. 8to. 6 e. 


MACKSNZIS, —. 

ISdueation^ Serios ; Commercial, Aritlunetical and SisceHaneons 
Tables, paper covers, 2d.; Arithmetic, 6d.; Htirray*s Grammar,4d., 
paper covers, 2d.; Phrenologj, paper covers, 2d.; Shorthand, 4d.; 
Spelling, 2 parts, paper covers, 4d. 

BEHSAMJI, M. 

Gi^erat and the Oi^eratls. Pictiires of Men and Maimers taken from 
Life. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

KdLLBSOJir, Col. G. B., C.S.X. 

Pinal Prench Stm^^lea in India and on the Seas. In¬ 

cluding an Account of the Capture of the Isles of Prance and Bourbon, 
and Sketches of the most eminent Foreign Adventurers in India up to 
the Period of that Capture. With an Appendix containing an Account 
of the Expedition from India to Egsrpt in 1801. New Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. 68. 

History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857'1858, commencing from the 
close of the Second Volume of Sir John Kaye’s History of the Sepoy 
War. VoL I, With Map. Demy 8vo. 20s.—Vol. II. With 4 plans. 
Demy 8vo. 20s.—Vol. m. WiUx plans. Demy 8vo. 208. 

History of AQrhanistan, from the Earliest Period to the Outbreak of 
the War of 1878. Second Edition. With Map. Demy 8vo. ISs 

The ]>ecisive Battles of India, from 1746-1849. Second Edition. 
With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Four Plans. Demy 8vo. 
18s. 

Herat: The Garden and Granary of CTentral Asia. With Map 
and Index. DemySvo. 8s. 

Pounders of the T«Aia.ii Empire. Clive, Warren Hastings, and W^- 
lesiey. VoL I.—LORD CLIVE, With Portraits and 4 Plans. Demy 
8to. 20s. 

Captain Musafir’s Hamhles in Alpine lAnds. Hlnstrated by G 
Strangman Handcock. Cr. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Battle-fields of Germany. With Maps and Plan. DemySvo. 16s. 

Amhushes and Surprises : Being a Description of some of the most 
famous Instances of the Leading into Ambush and the Surprise of 
Armies, from the Time of Hannibal to the Period of the IndiftTi Mutiny. 
With a Portrait of General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. Demy 8vo. 


MALLOCK, W. H. 

A CSiart showing the Proportion borne by the Rental of the Landlords 
to the Gross Income of the People. Cr. Is. 

MANGNALL, Mr*. 

Blistorical and Miscellaneous Questions (generally known as 
** hangnail’s Questions"). New and Improved Edition. 18mo. Is. 

MANNING, Mrs. 

Andrat Mediteval ywAia.. Being the History, Religion, Laws, 
Caste, Manners and Customs, Languid, Literature, Poetry, Phil<MK>* 
phy. Astronomy, A^bra, Medicine, Architecture, Mann&ctnres, C<»n- 
merce, Ac. of the Hindus, taken from their Writings. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. SOs. 
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IMEFiy, CUAULBS. 

XLe Eye-Witnesses’ Account of the Disastrous Bnssian Cam- 
pal^ against the Akhal Tekke Xnreomass: Describing the 
Slarch across the Burniag Desert, the Storming''o£ Dengeel Tepe, and 
the Disastrous Retreat to 'the Caspian. "With numerous Maps and Plans. 
Demy Svo. 18s. 

The Eosslans at Jlerv and Herat, ana their Power of invading 
India. With 2t Illustrations and 3 Maps. Demy Svo. 243. 

Uerv, the Queen of the World; and the Sconrge of the Uau- 
stealiug Turcomans. With Portraits and Maps. Demy Svo. 18s. 

Colonel Qrodekoirs Hide from Samarcand to Herat, through 
Balkli .mi the UzheK States of Afghan Turkestan. With his own March- 
" route trom the Ozus to Her.it. With Portrait. Cr. Svo. 8s. 

The Region of the Eternal Eire. An Account of a Journey to the 
Caspian Region in 1883. 21 Maps and Ulustrations. Demy Svo. 21s. 

MATEER, The Rev. SAMVEL, oj the LtnuUnt Miss. Sou. 

Hative Life in Travancore. With Numerous Illustrations and Map. 
Demy Svo. ISs. 

JLirSOiV, NELLIE. 

yriieii Desmond, or Riches and Poverty. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

UAYHEV, EJjH'ARD, M.R.C.V.S. 

Hlustratcd Horse Doctor. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 
accompanied by more tliiin 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic 
of the various Diseases to which the Equine Race axe subjected; 
together with the latest Mode of 'IVeatment, and all the requisite Pre¬ 
scriptions written in Plain English. New and Cheaper Edition. Half¬ 
bound. Demy Svo. lOs. 6d. 

lUnstrated Horse Management. Containmg descriptive remarks 
upon Anatomy, Mediome, Shoemg, Teeth, Pood, Vices, Stables; 
likewise a plain account of the situation, nature, and value oi the various 
points; together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 engravings Irom Original 
designs made expressly for this work. A new Edition, revised and im¬ 
proved by J. I. Lupton. M.R.C.V.S. New and Cheaper Edition. Half- 
bound. Demy Svo. Is. Sd. 


MATHEW, HENRI'. 

German Life and Manners. As seen in Saxony. With an account 
of Town Life—Village Life—Fashionable Life—Mamed Life—School 
and University Life, &c. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the 
Student Customs at the University of Jena. With numerous Hlustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Demy Svo. 18s. A Popular Edition of the above. With 
Dlustrations. Cr. Svo. 7s. 


MATO, Earl of. 

De Behns Afcioanis. The Claims of Portugal to the Congo and 
Adjacent LittoraL With Remarks on the French Annexation. With 
Map. Demy Svo. 3s. 6d. 

McCARTHT, t. a. 

An Easy System of Calisthenics and Dril lin g, mcluding Light 
Dumb-Bell aud Indiau Club Exercises. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. 

MeCOSS, JOHN, M.D. 

Advice to Officers in India. Post Svo. 8s. 

MENTIES, SUTHERLAND. 

Turkey Old and Hew: Historical, Geographical, and Statistical. 
With Map and numerous Dlustratious. Third Edition. Demy Svo. 2Is. 
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mCHOD, c. J. 

Good Gcmditioii : A Guide to Athletic learning for Amateurs and Pro> 
fessionals. Small Svo. Is. 

microscope, How to Choose a. By a Demonstrator. Tfith 80 Blnstia- 
tions. Demy Svo. Is. 

MllirCAKT WOBKS. 

A Treatise on Scales. ByHajor F. Hart-Dy]^.*<26. 

Bed Book for Sergeants. By William Bright, Colour*Sergeant, 19th 
Middlesex B.Y. Fcap. Svo.' Is. 

Volunteer Artillery Drill-Book. By Captain W. Brooke Hoggan, 
B.A., Adjntant 1st Shropshire and Staffordshire V.A. Square 16mo. 28. 

Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hyde, M.A., late Professor of 
Fortitcation and Artillery, Boyal Indian Military College, Addiscombe. 
Second Edition, revised and enlai^ed. With many Plates and Cuts, and 
Photograph of Armstrong Gun. Boy. Svo. 148. 

Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By Major Hector 
Straith. Bevised and re>arranged by Thomas Cook, B.N., by John T. 
Hyde, M.A. Seventh Edition. Hlnstrated and 400 Plans, Cuts, &c. 
Boy. Svo. £2 2s. 

Elementary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book for Mili¬ 
tary Examinations. By J. T. Hyde, M.A. With numerous Plans and 
Illustrations. Boy. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

HKilitary Surveying and Field Sketching. The Yarious Methods 
of Contouring, Levelling, Sketching -without Instruments, Scale of 
Shade, Examples in MUitarjp Drawing, &c, Ac. Ac. As at present taught 
in the Military Colleges. By Major W. H. Bichards, ^-th Begiment, 
Chief Garrison Instructor in India, Late Instructor in Military Survey¬ 
ing, Boyal Military College, Sandhurst. Second Edition, Bevised and 
Corrected. Boy, 12s. 

Celebrated Baval and SEilitary Trials. By Peter Bnrke. Post 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Military Sketches. By Sir Lascelles'Wraxall. Post Svo. Ss. 

Military Bife of the Duke of Wellington. By Jackson and Scott. 
2 Tols. Majw, Plans, Ac. Demy Svo. 12s. 

Single Stick Exercise of the Aldershot Gymnasium. Paper 

cover. Fcap. Svo, 6d. 

An Essay on the Principles and Construction of Mili'tery 
Bribes. By Sir Howard Douglas. Demy Svo. 15s. 

Kand-hook Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Ser¬ 
vices, coutainiiig a variety of useful inforzna-tion, Alphabetdcidly 
arranged. Pocket size, Ss. 6d.; by post, 3s. 8d. 

Xiectnres on Tactics for Officers of the Army, and 

Volunteers. By Major F. H. Dyke, Garrison Distmctor, E.D. Fcap. 
4to. 3s. 6d 

Precedents in Military Daw. By Lieut.-CoL W. Hough. Demy Svo. 

25s. 

The Practiee of Courts-Martial. By Hou^ and Long. Demy Svo. 
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HUitary Works— cont. 

Reserve Porce ; Guide to 'RxamiT>ation8> for the use of Captains and 
Subalterns of Infantry, Hilitia, and Bifle Volunteers, and for Sei^eants 
of Volunteers. By Capt. G. H. Greaves. Second Edition. Demy Svo. 

2 s. 

The Military Encyclopasdia ; referring exclusively to the Military 
Sciences, Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the Narratives of 
Bemarkable Battles. By J. H. Stocqueler. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

Cavalry ‘BemoTmts. By Capt. Nolan. With lUustrationB. Demy 8vo. 
10 s. 6d. 

Messrs. W. H. ALLEN and 00. are .d^ents for the Sale of Government 
Naval and Military Publications. 

MILL, JAMES. 

History of British India, With Notes and Continuation by H. H. 
Wilson. 9 vols. Cr. 8vo. £2 10s. 

Misterton, or, Through Shadow to Sunlight. By TJnus. Cr. 8vo. 5 b. 
MITCMINSON, ALEXANDER WILLIAM, 

The Expiring Continent ; A Narrative of Travel in Senegamhia, 
with Observations on Native Character; Present Condition and Future 
Prospects of Africa and Colonisation. With 16 full-page TUustrations 
and Map. 8vo. 18s. 

MITFORD, EDIFARD L. 

A Band March from England to Ceylon Forty Tears Ago. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8 to. 248. 
aUTPOED, Major E. C. W., lUh Bengal Lancers. 

To Canhnl with the Cavalry Brigade. A Narrative of Personal 
Experiences with the Force imder General Sir F. S. Eoberts, G.C.B. 
With Map and Blustrations from Sketches by the Author. Second 
Edition, Demy 8vo. 9s. 

Modern Parallels to the Ancient Bvidences of Christianity. 

Being an attempt to Illustrate the Force of those Evidences by the 
Eight of Parallels supplied by Modem Affairs. Demy 8vo. lOs, 6d. 
MULLER, MAX. 

Hig>VeJla'>Sanhita. The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins; together 
wiA the Commentary of Sayanacharya. Published under the Patronage 
of the Eight Honourable the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
Demy 4to. G vols. £2 lOs. per volume. 

Rational Review. Vols, I. to V. Royal 8vo, 17s. each. 

NAVE, JOHANN. 

The Collector’s Handy-Book of Algse, Diatoms, Desmids, 
Pnngl, Xdchens, Mosses, &c. Translated and Edited by the Rev. 
W. W. Spicer, M.A. Dlustrated with 114 Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
NEVILLE. RALPH. 

The Squire’s Heir. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 

NEWMAN, The Late EDWARD, F.Z.S. 

British Butterflies and Moths. With over 800 Illustrations. 
Snper-roy. 8vo., cloth gilt. 25s. 

The above Work may also he had w Two Volumes, sold separately. Vol. J. 
Butferjlies, 7s. 6d.; Vol. II., Mbihs, 208. 

NETVSLIN, The Rev. JOHN HENET (now Cardinal). 

MiseeUaaies &om the Oxford Sermons of John Henry Hew- 
maiLf D.D. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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mCHOLSON, Capt. H. WHALLET 

From Sword to Sliare ; or, a Fortose in Fire Ye&rs at Hav^aii. With 
Hap and Photographs. Cr. 8vo. 128. 6d. 

Vii^is and Kiaeis; a Tale oi the Indian Mutiny, from the 

Diary of a Slave Girl: and Bismiixah ; or. Happy Days in Cashmere. 
By Hafiz Allard. Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 

NOSKES-NEWMAN, CHARLES X., Special Correspondent of tho London “ Stan¬ 
dard.** 

Xn Stanland with the BrltlBh, thron^hoat the War of 1879. 

With Plans and Four Porcraits. Demy Svo. 16s. 

With the Boers Ia the Transvaal and Orange Free 8tate in. 
1880-81. With Ma^. Demy 8to. 14s. 

Votes on Collecting and Preserving Vatnral History Objects. 
Edited by J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., P.G.S., Editor of “Science Gossip.” 
With numerous Illustrations. Cr. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Votes on the Vorth-Westem Provinces of India. By a District 
Officer. Second Edition. Post Svo. 5s. 

(yj>0N0GHUE, Mrs. POWER. 

Indies on .Borsehack. Learning, Park Biding, and Hunting. With 
Notes upon Costume, and nnmerons Anecdotes. With Portrait. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 5s. 

OiDFDSrj), I7i« Late HENRY ARMSTRONG, H,M. Indian Army. 

Sketches firom Vipal, Historical and Descriptive; with Anecdotes of 
the Court Life and Wild Sports of the Country in the time of Maharaja 
Jnng Bahadur, G.C.B.; to which is added an Essay on Nipalese Bad' 
dhism, and Hlnatrations of Beligpons Monuments, Architecture, and 
Scenery, from the Author’s own Drawings. 2 vols. Demy 8to. 36b. 

OXITFiE, Capf. S. P. 

On and Off Duty. Being Leaves from an Officer’s Note Book, in 
Turauia, Lemuria, and Columbia. With 38 IlluBtraticns. Cr. 4to. 14e. 

On Board a Union Steamer. A compilation; to which is added ** A 
Sketch Abroad,” by Miss Doveton. With Frontispiece. Demy Svo. 8s. 

OSBOBNE, Mrs. WILLOUGHBY. 

A Pilgrimage to flSecca. By the Nawab Sikandar Begum ff BhopaL 
Translated from the original Urdu by Mrs. Willoughby Osborne. Fol¬ 
lowed by a Sketch of the History of Bhopal by Colonel Willoughby 
Osborne, C.B. With Photographs. Dedicated, by permission, to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, Post Svo. £1 Is. 

OSWALD, FELIX S. 

Zoological Sketches : a Contribiition to the Out-door Study of Natural 
History. With 36 Illustrations by Hermann Faber. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d, 

OXENHAM, Rev. HENRY NUTCOMBE, M.A. 

Catholic Eschatology and TTniversalism. An Ess^ on the Doc¬ 
trine of Future Betribution. Second Edition, revised and enla^ed. 
Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. An Historical Ihqiii^ mto 
its Development in the Chnrcdi, with an Dstrodnction on the Principlo 
of Theological Dev^opment. Third Edition and enlarged. Svo. 14a. 

The First Age of Christianity and the Church. By John Igatr 
tins Dellinger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Uni¬ 
versity of Munich, Ac. Ac. Tranalated from the German by H. N. 
Oxenham, M.A. Third Edition. E vols., Cr. Svo. 18s- 
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OZANAM, A. F. 

History of Crrilisation in tLe Fiftli. Century. Trandated from 

the French by the Eon. A. C. Glyn. 2 voIb., Post Svo. 21fi. 

PANTON, J. K 

Country Shetclies in Black and White. Cr. 8to. 6s. 

XAntreo. A Poem. New Edition. Paper cover. Fcap. 8 to. 2s. 6d. 
XntafflioSe New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Songs of Bife and Heath. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5b. 

Masque of Shadows. New Edition. Cr. 8to. 5s. 

Bew Poems. New Edition. Cr. dvo. ?&. 6d. 

PEBODT, CBASLES. 

▲nt^rs at Work. Francis Jeffrey—Sir Walter Scott—Bobert BnmB 
—Charles Lamb—B. B. Sheridan—Sydney Smith—Macaulay—Byron— 
Wordsworth—Tom Moore—Sir James Mackintosh. Post Svo. lOs. Gd« 

PEIiE. Bet). W. 0., M.A. 

Tay. A Novel. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

PELLT Colonel Sir LEWIS, K.C.SJ., Sc. 

The Miracle Flay of Kasan and Husain. Collected from Oral 
Tradition by Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. Bevised, with 
Explanatory Notes, by Arthur N. Wollaston, H.M. Indian (Home) Ser> 
vice, Translator of Anwar-i-Suhaili, Ac. 2 vole.. Boy. Svo. S2s. 

Pen and Ink Sketches of Military Subjects. By *‘Ignota8.*' Be> 

printed, by permission, from the ** Saturday Eeview." Cr. Svo. 5e. 

Personal Piety : a Help to ChrisHans to walk worthy of their Calling*. 
2 ^ 0 . Is. 6d. 

PHILLIPS, Mrs. ALFEEL. 

Man Proposes. A Novel. S vols., Cr. Svo. 31s. 6d. 

PJNCOTT, EREBEEIC, M.B.A.S. 

Analytical Index to Sir John Kaye's History of the Sepoy War, and 
Colonel G. B. Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny, (Combined in 
one j^lome.) Demy Svo. lOs. 6d. 

PINKERTON, THOMAS A. 

' Agnes Moran; A Story of Innocence and Experience. 3 vols., Cr. Svo. 

31s. 6d. 

PITTENGEE, Etfr. W. 

Capturing a Itocomotive. A History of Secret Service in the late 
American War. With 13 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

Plutarch, Our Young Polks’. Edited by Bosalie Kaufmann. Wi th 
E^ps and Hlnstrations. Small 4to. 10s. 6d, 

POPE, Bev. G. U., D.D,, Fellow of Madras University, 

Text-Book of Indian History ; with Geographical Notes, Genealo¬ 
gies Tables, Examination Questions, and Chronological, Biographical, 
Gec^raphical, and General Indexes. For the use of Schools, Collies, 
and Private Students. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. Fcap. 4to, 
128. 

PEICHABD, I. I. 

The C^onicles of Budgepore, &c.; or. Sketches of Life m Upper 
India. 2 vols., Fcap. Svo. 12s. 
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PSmSEP, H. T. 

Historici^ Sesnlts. Beducible from Becent DiscoT^ies in Afghan¬ 
istan. Demy Svo. 15s. 

Tibet, Tartary, and Uon^olla. Second Edition. Post 8 yo. 5s. 

Politick and Xilitary Transactions in India. 2 toIs., Demy 8 to. 

18s. 

Private Tlieatricals. Being a Practical Guide to the Home St^e, both 
Before and Behind the Curtain. By an Old Stager. Illustrated with 
Su^estions for Scenes after designs by Shirley Hodson. Cr. 8 to. 6d. 

PEOCTOB, jEtlCHABD A., B.A.. P.B.A.S. 

Ealf-Honrs with the Stars. Demy 4to. Ss. 6d. 

Half-Honrs with the Telescope. Illustrated. Fcap. 8 to. 2s. 6d. 

PROCTER, WILLIAM, Stud Gro&m. 

The Management and Treatment of the Horse in the Stable, 
Field, and on the Hoad. Kew and revised edition. Cr. 8vo. 68. 

RALFE, CHARLES H., M.A., MM. Cantab.; F.R.C.P. Land.; late Teacher of 
Phyeiological Chemistry, St. Gtorge*s Hospital, £c. * 

Demonstrations in Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. 

Arranged to meet the requirements for the Practical Examination in 
these subjects at the Boyal Collie of Physicians and College of Sur¬ 
geons. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

RAMAm, Fraulein L. 

Frans Disst, Artist and Man. Translated from the German by Miss 
E. Cowdery. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo. 218. 

RANSOME, A. H. 

Sunday Thoughts for the Dittle Ones. 24mo. Is. 6d. 

Beform and Progress in India. A few thoughts on administrative and 
other questions connected with the country and people. By an 
Optimist. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

BICE, WILLIAM, Major-General (Retired) Indian Army. 

Indian Game: from Quail to Tiger. With 12 Coloured Plates. 
Imp. Svo. 21s. 

RIDLEr, MABIAJT S. 

A Pocket Guide to British Perns. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

mXUPB, R., F.L.S. • 

The liSULd and Presh Water gnMia of the British Isles. Blus- 

, trated with Photc^raphs and 3 liithographs, contmning. figures of all 
the principal Species. Cr. Svo. Kte. 6d. 

ROWE, RICHARD. 

Picked up in 'Qie Streets : or. Struggles for Life among the London 
Poor. Dlnstrated. Cr. Svo. 68. 

8ACHAU, Dr, C. EDWARD, Professor Royal University of Berlin. 

The Chronology of Ancient Eations. An English Version of the 
Arabic Text of the Athar-ut-]^kiya of Albirhni, or “Vest^es of the 
Collected and reduced to writing by the Author in A.H. ^0-1, 
A.». 1000. Translated and Edited, with Hotes and Index. Boy. Svo. 42 b. 

8AMDERSON, G. P., Q^cer in Charge ef the Government Elephant Keddahs at 
Mysore. 

Thirteen Tears among the Wild Beasts of India; their Ha^ts 
and Habits, from Personal Observation. With an account of the Mo^m 
of Capturing and Wild Elephants. With 21 fuU-p^® Illustra¬ 

tions and 3 khips. Second Edition. Fcap. 4to. £1 5 b. 
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SCBAIBLjE, CHAEiES H., M.D., Ph.D. 

I First Help in Accidents : Being a Surgical Gtiide in the al^noe, or 

I before the arriTal of medical assistance. FnB^ lUnstrated. ^mo. Is. 

i SCBXEXDEN, J. M., M.D. 

Vhe IPrinciples of Scientiflc Boteny. Translated by Dr. Lankester. 
Numerous Woodcuts and Six Steel Plates. Demy 8 to. 10s. 6d. 

sctTDAaroBE. piunk: ipes, c.b. 

I France in tAe East. A Contribution towards tlie consideration of Gie 

I Eastern Question. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

I SECCOMBE, Xxeut.-Co!. T. S. 

Comic Sketclies from English History. For Children of varions 
Ages. With Descriptive Bhymes. With 12 foU-page Dlnstrations and 
numerous Woodcuts. Oblong 4to. 6s. 

, SEWELL, ROBERT, Madras CivU Service. 

Analytical History of India. From the earliest times to the Aboli¬ 
tion of the East India Company in 1858. Post 8vo. Ss. 

Sliadow of a Elfe (TAe). A Girl’s Story. By Beryl Hope. 3 vols. Cr. 

8vo. 318. 6d. 

j SHEEEB, J. W., C.S.I. 

TAe Conjuror’s OauffAter. A Tale. With Illustrations by Alf. T. 

Elwes and J. Jellicoe. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WAo is Hary ? A Cabinet Kove), in one volume. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

At Home and in India. A Volume of Hiscellanies. With Frontis¬ 
piece. Cr. 8vo. 58. I 

8SERIFF, BAmEL. \ 

An Improved Principle of Single Entry Book-keeping. Eoy. 

8vo. 3s. 6d. 

TAe WAole Science of Bouble Entry Book-keeping. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 4s. 

Signor Honaldini’s Viece. A Novel of Italian Dife. By the Author of 
** The Jewel in the Lotus.’* Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

SIMPSON. SENRT TRAILL, M.A.. late Becfor of Adel. 

ArcAseologia Adelensis ; or. a History of the Parish of Adel, in the S 
West Biding of Yorkshire. Being an attempt to delineate its Past and j 
Present Associations, Archaeolc^cal, Topographical, and Scriptural. I 
Witif numerous etchings by W. Lloyd Ferguson, Boy. 8vo. 21s. 
Skobeleff, Personal Heminiscences of General. By Nemirovitch- 
Dantcheuko. Translated by E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. With 3 Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. Kfe. 6d, 

SMALL, Ber. G., Interpreter to the Strangers* Home for Asiatics. 

A Dictionary of Haval Terms, EnglisA and Hindustani. For 

the use of Nautical Men trading to India, &c. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

SMITH, J., A.L.S. 

Ferns : BritisA and Foreign. Fourth Edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged, with New Figures, Ac. Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

SMITH, irOBTHINGTON, F.L.S. 

MusArooms and Toadstools : How to Distinguish easUy the Differ¬ 
ence between Edible and Poisonous Fungi. Two large Sheets, containing 
Figures of 29 Edible and 31 Poisonous Species, drawn the natural size 
and Coloured from Living Specimens. With descriptive letterpress, 6s. • 
on canvas, in cloth case for pocket, 10s. 6d.; on canvas, on rollers and 
varnished, Kte. 6d. The letterpress may be had separately, with key- 
plates of figures, Is. i 
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SOLTMOS, B. (B. B. Falkmibmg, C.B.). 

Desert Ulb. BecoUections of ui Expedition in the Soudan. Demy 
8to. 15s. 

Soldiers’ Stories and Sailors’ Tams : A Book of Mess-Table Drollery 

I and Beminiscence picked up Ashore and Afloat by OMcers, Naral, Mili - 

1 tary, and Medical. Cr. 8vo. 98. 

I 

Songs of a X^ost World. By a New Hand. Cr. Svo. fls. 

t STANLEY, AMTHTTR P., D.D., Dean of Westminster. 

j Scripture Tor^raits, and otber Miscellanies. Cr. 8yo. 6s. 

! STEnniETz. a. 

The Smoker’s Onide, Philosoplier, and Triend : Wliat to Smoke 
—^What to Smoke with—and the whole ** What’s What *’ of Tobacco, 
Historical, Botanical, Ufonofactnral, Anecdotal, Social, Medical, Ac. 
Boy. 32mo. Is. 

STENT, GEORGE CARTER, M.E.4.S., Chinese ImpcrtaZ Customs Service. 

Entombed Alive, and other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chinese.) 

I With 4 Illustrations. Cr. 8to. 9s. 

; Scraps from my Sahretasche. Being Personal Adventures while in 

14th (King’s Light) Dragoons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of Songs 
Ballads, Ac. from the Chinese. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 58. 

STOTHARD, ROBERT T., F.S.A. 

The A B C of Axt. Being a system of delineating forms and objects 

I in nature necessary for the attainments of a draughtsman. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

Sunday Evening Book (The) : Short Papers for Family Beading. By 
J. Sbimilton, D.D., Dean Stanley, J. Eadie, D.D., Bev. W. M. Punshon, 
Bev. T. Binney, J. B. Macduff, D.D. Cloth antique. 24mo. Is. 6d. 

» 

I STMONDS, Rev. W. S., Ecctor of Pendock. 

\ Old Bones ; or. Notes for Young Naturalists. With Eeferences to the 

Typical Specimens in the British Museum. Second Edition, much im¬ 
proved and enlarged. Numerous Dlnstrations. Fcap. 8vo. sSs. 6d. 

SWINEEBTON, Bev. C. (THaptain the Field icith the First Division, 

J Peshavnir Valley Field Force. 

The Afghan War. Crough’s Action at Futtehabad. With Frontis¬ 
piece and 2 Plans. Cr. 8vo. 58. 

SWINTOE, A. S. 

I Am Almanack of the Christian Era, containing a legitimate pre¬ 

diction of the Weather, Disasters by Wind and Bain, Shipwrecks and 
Eiver Floods, Prognostics of the tt^rvest. Havoc by Vermin nnit Infec¬ 
tion, Famines and Panics, Electrical Disturbances, Calamities by Earth¬ 
quakes and Volcanic Eruptions, with much that is Important or Curious. 
A Becord of the Past uid Glim;^(e into the Future, based on Solar 

I Physics. 4to. 66. 

I TAUNTON, ALFRED GEORGE, 

I The Family Register. A Key to such OfScial Entries of Krths, 

Marri^^, and Deaths at the Begistrar-General’s Office as may z^er to 
any particular family. Half-bound. Demy folio. 21b. 
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TATLEBf WTJjTiTAM, Retired B.C.S,, late Commissioner of Patna. 

Sliirty-eifflit Tears in India, from Jnganath to fclie Hunalaya 
Uonntams. 200 ZUustrations from Original Sketches. 2vols. Bemj 
8yo. 258. each. 

The Patna Crisis ; or, Three hionths at Patna during the Insorrection 
of 1857. Third Edition. Fcap. 8to. 28. 

T.drLOE. J. E., F.X.S.. P.G.S., Ac. 

The Aqruurixini : Its Inhabitants, Stmctnre, and Management. With 
238 Woodcuts. Second Edition, Cr. 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

Flowers: Their Origin, Shapes, Perflunes, and Colours. Eliisirated 
with 32 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, and 161 Woodcuts. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Geological Stories. Numerous Blnstrations. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8to. 2s. 6d. 

Nature’s Bye-paths : A Series of Eecreative Papers in Natural His> 
tory. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Salf-Sonrs at the Sea-side. Elustrated with 250 Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Half-Hours in the Green lAnes. Illustrated with 300 Woodcuts. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THOKS. JOHN ALEXANDER. 

A Complete Concordance to the Revised Version of the Hew 
Testament, embracing the Marginal Readings of the English Bevisers 
as well as those of the American Committee. Boy. 8vo. 6s. 

THOMSON, DAVID. 

Lunar and Horary Tables.* For New and Concise Methods of Per¬ 
forming the Calculations necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by 
Lunar Observations, or Chronometers; with directions for acquiring a 
knowledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. Sixty-fifth Edition. Boy. 8vo. lOs. 

THORNTON, EDWARD. 

The History of the British Bmpire in India. Containing a 
Copious Glossary of Indian Terms, and a Complete Chronological Index 
of Events, to aid the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third Edition. 
With Map. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

♦** The Library Edition of the above in 6 rolwmes, 8ro,, may he had, price 
£2 Ss. 

Gazetteer of India. Compiled from the records at the India Ofiice. 
With Map. 1 vol. Demy 8vo., pp. 1015. 21s. 

The chief objects in view tn comptlmg this Gazeteer are :— 

Isf. To fa the relative position of the various cities, totons, and villages 
with as much precision as possible, and to exhibit with the greatest 
practicable brevity aU that is known respecting them; and 
2ndly. To note the vorious countries, provinces, or ferritoriol divisions, 
and to describe the physical characteristics of each, together with 
« their statistical, social, and political circumdances. 

To these are added minute descriptions of the principal rivers and 
chatTiS of mountains} thus presenting to the reader, vnthin a brief 
compass, a mass of information which cannot otherwise he ob¬ 
tained, except from a multiplicity of volumes and manuscript 
records. 

The Library Edition. 

4 Tols. Demy 8vo, Notes, Marginal Beferences and Map. £2 Ids. 
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Thornton, Sdward—cont.' 

Gazetteer of tlie Ponjatib, AfPg^lL^n^gfcA^ty ftc. Gazetteer of the 
Countries adjacent to Tndht^ on the north-west, inclnding Scinde 
Affghanistan, Beloochistan, the Ponjanb, and the ne^hbonring States. 
2 Yols. Demy 8to. £1 5s. 

TBOItNTON, PERCY M. 

Poreign Secretaries of the nineteenth Century. Lord Gren¬ 
ville, Lord Hawhesbury, Lord Harrowby Lord Mulgrave, C. J. Pox, 
Lord Howich, George Canning, Lord Bathurst, Lord Wellesley (t<^ether 
with estimate of his Indian Buie by CoL G. B. Hallesou, C.S.I.), Lord 
Castlerea^h, Lord Dudley, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerston. Also, 
Extracts from Lord Bexley* s Papers, including lithographed letters of 
Lords Castlereagh and Canning, bearing on imx>ortant points of public 
policy; never before published. With Ten Portraits, and a View show¬ 
ing Interior of the old House of Lords. Second Edition. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. ^8. 6d. 

Vol. m. Second Edition. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 18 b. 

Barrow School and its Surroundii^s. Maps and Plates. DemySvo. 
15s. 

TROKNTON, T. 

East India Calculator. Demy8vo. 10s. 

History of the Punjauh, and Present Condition of the Sikhs. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 8s. 

TILLET, SENRT A. 

Japan, the Amoor and the Pacific. With Notices of other Places, 
comprised in a Voyage of Circumnavigation .in the Imperial Bussian 
Corvette Bynda, in 1858-1860. E^ht Dlnstrations. Demy Svo. 16s. 

Yime’s Footprints : A Birthday Book of Bitter-Sweet. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

TINCKER, MART AGKE8. 

!ne Jewel in the Eotos. A NoveL By the Author of ** Signor Monal- 
dini’s Niece,” 5 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, 78. 6d. 

TORRENS, W. T. McCULLAGH, MJP. 

Beform of Procedure in Parliament to Clear the Block of Public 
Business Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, Ss. 

Treasury of Choice Quotations : Selections &om more than 300 Eminent 
Authors. With a complete Index. Cr. Svo. 3 b. 6d. 

TRniEN, H., M.B. (iond,). F.L.S., ond DYER, W, T., B.A. 

The Xlora of Middlesex: A Topographical and Historical Account 
of the Plants found in the County. With Sketches of its Physic^ Geo¬ 
graphy and Climate, and of the Progress of Middlesex Botany during 
the last Three Centuries. With a Map of Botanical Districts. Cr. Svo. 
12s. 6d. 

TBIMEN, Cupf. B., late 35th Regiment, 

Beffiments of the British Army, Chronological^ axrai^ed. Show¬ 
ing their History, Services, Dniform, Ac. I>emy Svo. Ite. 6d. 

TBOTTEE, Capt. LIONEL JAMES, lateBeng. Fusiliers, 

Bistory of India. The History of the British Empire in India, from 
the Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning (1844 
to 18^). 2 vols. DemySvo. 16s. each. * 

XiOrd XAwrence. A Sketch of his Career. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. 

Warren BAstinsrs, a Biography. Cr. Svo. 9s. 

TROTTER, M.E. 

A Method of Teaching Plain Beedlewoxh in Schools. IQas- 
tiated with Diagrams and Samplers. New Edition, revised and arranged 
according to Stwdards. Demy Svo. 2 b. 6d. 
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TUPPJSfi, MARTIN P., Author o/“ Proverbial Philosophy/' Ac. 

Tliree Pive-Act Plays and Twelve Dramatic Scenes. Suitable 
for Private Theatrioals or Drawing-room Eecitation. Cr. 8vo. os. 

TURGENEV, IVAN, D.C.L. 

Pirst Ziove, and Pnnin and Baburin. Translated £rom the Bussian 
by permission of the Author, with Biographical Introduction, by Sidney 
Jerrold. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Tnrkisli Cookery. A collection of Receipts, compiled by Turabi Effandi 
from the best Turkish authorities. Second Edition. Pcap. 2s. 6d. 

Under Orders. By the Author of ** Invasions of India from Central Asia.*' 
Third Edition. 3 vols., Cr. 8vo. 31 b. 6d. 

UITDEETFOOD, ARTHUR S., 3f.E.C.S, B-D.S.JB., Assistant-Surgeon fo the Dental 
Hospital 0 / Xondon. 

Surg'ery for Dental Students. Cr. 8vo. 58. 

VALBEZEN, E. I)E, late Consul-General at Calcutta, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

The Eng'lish and India. New Sketches. Translated from the Erench 
(with the Author’s permission) by a Diplomate. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

VAMBERY, ARMENIUS. 

Sketches of Central Asia. Additional Chapters on hly Travels and 
Adventures, and of the Ethnology of Central Asia. Demy 8vo. Ids. 

VAN GELDEB, Mrs. JANE. 

The Storehouses of the King^; or the Pyramids of Egypt, 
what they are and who built them. Gilt. Demy8vo. 21s. 

! VIBART, JIfujor R.M., Royal {late Madras) Engineers. 

! The Military Blistory of the Madras Engineers and Pioneers. 

2 vols. With numerous Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 32s. each. 

Victoria Cross (The), An Official Chronicle of Deeds of Personal 
Valour achieved in the presence of the Enemy during the Crimean and 
Baltic Campaigns, and the Indian, Chinese, New Zealand, and Alricau 
Wars, from the Institution of the Order in 1856 to 1880. Edited by 
Robert W. O’Byme. With Plate. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

FTSH, GBJEFIN W., late on special duty in Egypt and Afghanistan for R.M.’s 
Government. 

Egypt: Political, Pinancial, and Strategical. Together with an 
Account of its Engineering Capabilities and Agricultural Resource. 
With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 9a. 

WALFORB, M.A., &c. &c. 

Holidays in Home Counties. With numerous lUustratious. Cr. Svo. 

5s. 

Pleasant Days in Pleasant Places. Illustrated with numerous 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

WAUj, a. J., lf.D., FR.C.S., Med. Staff R.M.'s Indian Army. 

TTi<l-i5>.‘n Snake Poisons, their Nature and Effects. Cr. Svo. 

WATSON, Dr. J. FORBES, and JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 

Saces and Tribes of Hindostan, A series of Photographic Blus- 
trations of j prepared under the Authority of the Government of j 
containing about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Yolumes, super 
royal 4to. 5s. per volume. 

WATSON 3tARGARRr. 

Money. Translated from the French of Jules Tardieu. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

WEBB, Dr. ALLAN, B.M.S. 

Pathologia Indica. Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of 
the TnHian Empire. Second Edition. Demy Svo 14s. 
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** Where Chineses Drive/' EngliBh Stndent>Iiife at Peking. By a 
Student Interpreter. With Example of Chinese Block-printing and 
other Illustrations. Demy 8to. 128. 

W^lesley's Despatches. The D^patches, Hinutes» ^d Correspondence 
of the l^&rquis WellealcFt daring his Administration in India. 

5 Yols. With Portrait, Blap, &c. Demy 8to. £6 10s. 

W^lin^ton in T-pdia. jumtary History of the Dnlm of Wellington in 
India. Gr« 8yo. Is. 

WSINTATESt Col. P. A., late B.H.A., Jormerhj commanding the Battery. 

From Gomna to Sevastopol. The History of ** C "'^Battery, "A** 
Brigade, late ** C ** Troop, Eoyal Horse Artillery. With succession of 
officers from its formation to the present time. With 3 maps. Demy 
8yo. 14s. 

WHITE, Col. S. DEW^, late Beng, Staff Corps. 

Indian Heminiscences. With 10 Photographs. Demy 8yo. 14s. 

TFItBJEBPOECB, SAMUEL, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 

Heroes of Hebrew History. New Edition. Cr. 8yo. 5s. 

WTLBEBFOBCE, E. 

Frans Schubert. A Musical Biography. Translated from the German 
of Dr. Heinrich Ereisle yon Hellbom. Cr. Syo. Os. 

fnXJEIN, ifr«. (Mdrd). 

The Shackles of an Old Dove. Cr. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

WILKXNS, WILLIAM NOT. 

▼isual Art ; or Nature through the Healthy Eye. With some remarks 
ou Originality and Free Trade, Artistic Copyright, and Durability. 
Demy 8vo. 6a. 

WILLIAMS, FOLKESTONE. 

Idvesof .the Snglish Cardinals^ from Nicholas Breakspeare (Pope 
Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate. With Historical 
Notices of the Papal Court. 2 yoIs. Demy 8to. 14s. 

Ufe, Ac. of Bishop Atterbury. The Memoir and Correspondence of 
Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, with his distinguished con¬ 
temporaries. Compiled chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. 
2 YOls. Demy 870. 14fi. 

WILLIAMS, S. WELLS, LL.D, Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature 
at Tale College. 

The Middle Zinifdom. A Suryey of the Geography, Government, 
Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and Its 
Inhabitants. Revised Edition, yyith 74 Illustrations and a New Map of 
the Empire. 2 vols. Demy 8yo. 42S. 

WILSON, H. S. 

Glossary of Judicial and Bevenue Terms, and of nsefnl Words 
occurrii^ in Official Documents relating to the Administration of the 
Government of British India. From the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, 
Sanskrit, TTiwdi, Bmigali, Uxiya, 'M’ajat.hi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Raniata, 
Tamil, SDdayalam, and other Languages. Compiled and published 
TiwriiAr the authority of the Hon. tilie Court of IMrectors of the £. I* 
Company. Den^ ^o. £1 lOs. 
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WOLLASTON, ABTHVR N. 

Auwari Snliailiy or Lights of Canopus. Commonly known as TTfl-liifth 
and Damnah, being an adaptation of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated 
from the Fenian. Boyal 8 to., 4^; also with illuminated borders, 
designed specially for the work, cloth, eztara gilt. Boy. 4to. £S 138.6d. 

WOOLBTCH^ SUMPHMET BT.. Serjaant-at-Law. 

Idves of Eminent 8exjeants*at-ZAW of tBe Bugiigh Bar. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 30s. 

WOBDSWOBTS, W. 

Poems for tlie Tonnsf. With 50 lUmitrations by John Macwhirter and 
John Fettie, and a Vignette by J. £. Millais, B.A. Demy X6mo. Is. 6d. 

WBAXAIiL, Sir LASCELLES, Bart. 

Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd; hrom 
Family and State Papers. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

IFTOTEB, ANDREW, U.D., M.B.C.P. 

Snhtle Brains and Eissom Plngers: Being some of the Chisel 
Marks of our Industrial and Scientitic Progress. Third Edition, revised 
and corrected by Andrew Steinmetz. Fcap. 8vo. 3 b. 6d. 

Onr Social Bees : Pictures of Town and Country Life. New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Gnriosities of Ciirilization. Being Essays reprinted from the 
(^uarUrly and Edinburgh Baviawi. Cr. 8vo. 68. 

T0TINa,Prof.J.B, 

Course of SEathematics. A Course of Elementary Mathematics for 
the use of candidates for admisstou into either of the Military Colleges; 
of applicants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services; 
and of msthemstical students generally. In one closely-printed volume, 
pp. 648. Demy 8vo. .12s. 

TOTTNG, MINNIE, and TRENT, RACHEL 

A Home Baler. A Story for Girls. Illustrated by C. F. Colni^hi. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ZEBFPI, G. G., PKD., F.B.S.L. 

Manual of the Historical Berelopment of Art— Prehistoric, An. 
cient, Hebrew, Classic, Early Christian. With special reference to 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Ornamentation. Cr. 8vo. 66. 
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A Selection from Messrs. ALLEN’S Catalogue of 
Books in the Eastern Languages, &c. 


HiarunsTANi, hutdi, tco. 

Dr. Pov&es’s Works are used as Class Books in the Colleges and Schools in India. 

ABDOOLAH, SYED. 

Sing'ha.san Battisi. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. A New 
Edition. Eevisedf Corrected, and Accompanied with Copias Notes. 
Eoy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Ahhlafci Kindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and Notes. 
Boy. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

BALLANTTNE, JAMES R. , 

Hindi!Stan, i Selections, with a Vocabulary of the Words. Second 
Edition. 1845. 5s. 

Principles of Persian Cali^apliy. Illustrated by Lithographic 
Plates of the Ta”lik Character, the one usually employed in writing the 
Persian and the Hindustani. Prepared for the use or* the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy. Second Edition. 4to. 3s. 6d. 

EASTWICK, EDWARD B. 

The Bagh-o-Bahar— literally translated into English, with copious 
explanatory notes. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Bindostani Grammar. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Prem Sagar. Demy 4to. £2 2s. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Bindnstani'Bngrlish Dictionary, in the Persian Character, with the 
Hindi words in Nagari also; and an English^Hindustani Dictionaayin 
the English Character; both in one volume. Roy. 8vo. 428. 

Hindnstani-Bn^lish and English^Hindnstani Dictionary, in 
the English Character. Boy. Svo, 368. 

Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the English Character. 
12s. 

Hindustani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the Persian and 
Nagari Characters, Beading Lessons, and Vocabulary. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Grammar, Exercises 
for Tr^&lation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the Boman Character. 
New Edition, entirely revised. By J. T. Platts. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Ba^h o Bahar, in the Persian Character, vnth a complete Vocabulary. 
Boy. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

Bacfh o Bahar, in English, with Explanatory Notes, illustrative of 
Eastern Character. Svo. Ss. 

B^h o Bakhar, with Vocabulary. English Character. 5s. 

Tota Hahani; or, ** Tales of a Parrot,'* in the Persian Character, with 
a complete Yoc^ulaiy. Boy. 8vo. 8s. 

Baltal ^achisi; or, ** Twenty^five Tales of a Demon," in the Nagari 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Boy. Svo. 9s. 
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Forbes, Diincau, LL.D,— cont, 

XUi'vmna-s-Safa; or, ** Brothers of Purity,’* in the Persian Character. 
Boy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

[For the higher standard for military officers’ examinations.^ 

Orients Penmanship ; a Guide to Writing Hindustani in the Persian 
Character. 4to. 8s. 

MULVmiLL, P. 

A Vocabulary fox the ^wer Standard in Bindnstani. Con. 
taining the meanings of every word and idiomatic expression in 
** Jarrett’s Hindu Period,” and in “ Selections from the Bagh o Bahar.** 
Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R,A,S., &e. &c. 

Sakuntala in Kindi. Translated from the Bengali recension of the 
Sanskrit. Critically edited, with grammatical, idiomatical, and exegetical 
notes. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

Alf l^aila, ba-Znban'i-TTrdn (The Arabian Kights in Hindustani). 
Boman Character. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

gin di Manual. Comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language both 
Literary and Provincial; a complete Syntax; Exercises in various styles 
of Hindi composition; Dialogues on several subjects; and a complete 
Vocabulary. Fcap. 6s. 

PLATTS, J. T. 

Hindustani Bictionary. Dictionary of Urdu and Classical Hindi. 
Super Boy. 8vo. £3 3s. 

Orammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Bang^age. 8vo. 12s. 
Butal Pachisi ; translated into English. 8vo. 8s. 

Ikhwann-s-Safa; translated into EnglisK 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ROGERS, E. H. 

How to Speak Bindnstani. Boy. 12mo. Is. 

SMALL, Rev. G. 

Tota Xahani; or, “Tales of a Parrot,’* Translated into English. 
8vo. 89. 

IHctionary of Haval Terms, English and Hindustani. For the use 
of Nautical Men Trading to India, &c. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

SAHSCBXT. 

COWELL, E. B. 

Translation of the Vikramoin^^. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GOtlGH, A. E. 

Key to the Exercises in Williamses Sanscrit Manual. 18mo. 4s. 

HAPGHTON, —. 

Sanscrit and Bengali Dictionary, in the Bengali Character, with 
Index, serving as a reversed dictionary. 4to. 30s. 

Menu, with English Translation. 2 vols. 4to. 2ie. 

Hitopadesa, with Bengali and English Translations. 10s. 6d. 

JOHNSON, Prof. F. 

Hitopadesa, with Vocabuhiry. 15s. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the Anjuman^ 
Panjah. 

Hitopadesa. A new literal Translation from the Sanskrit Text of Prof. 
F. Johnson. For the use of Students, fe. 

THOMPSON, J. C. 

Bhagavat Oita. Sanscrit Text. 5e. 
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WILLIAMS, —. 

Enfflisli-Sanscrit Dictloitary. 4to., cloth. £2 3s. 
Sansorit-EngUsh Dictioiiary. 4to. £4 14s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS, MONIEB,- 

Sanscrit Grammar. 8to. ISs. 

Sanscrit Manual; to which is added, a Vocabulary, by A. E. Goi^h. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Sahuntala, with Literal Eagli^ Translation of all the Ifetrical Pas- 
s^es, Schemes of the Metres, and copious Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. Eoy. 8vo. 21s. 

Sakuntala. Translated into English Prose and Verse. Fourth Edition. 
8s. 

Vihramorvasi. The Text. 8vo. 5s. 

WILKIN, Sir CHARLES. 

Sanscrit Grammar. 4to. 15s. 

WILSON 

Mcg'ha Duta, with Translation into English Verse, Notes, lUnstrations, 
and a Vocabulary, Eoy. 8vo. 68. 


BARETTO, —. 

Persian Dictionary. 


PEBSZAS. 

2 yds. 8vo. 12s. 


CLARKE, Captain H. WILBEBFOBCB, B.B. 

The Persian Manual. A Pocket Companion. 

Part I.—A Concise Grammar of the Language, with Exercises on its 
more Prominent Peculiarities, together with a Selection of ITseful 
Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian. 

Part n.—A Vocabulary of Useful Words, English, and Persian, showing 
at the same time the Difference of idiom between the two Languages. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Bustan. By Shaikh Musliha-d-Din Sa'di Shirdzi. Translated for 
the first time into Prose, with E^lanatory Notes and Index. With 
Portrait. 8vo. 30s. 

The Sikandar Hama,e Bara, or. Book of Alexander the Great. 
Written, a.d. 1200, by Abn Muhammad Bin Ynsnf Bin Mu^ayyid-i- 
NizamU'd’Din. Translated for the first time out of the Persian into 
Prose, with Critical and Expluiatory Eemarks, and an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, collected &om various P^sian 
sources. Eoy. 8vo. 423. 


FOBBES, DJTNCAN, LL.D, 

Persiau Grammar, Heading Bessons, and Vocahulary. Boy. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

IBBAHEEM, —. 

Persian Grammar, ZHalogues, Ac. Boy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

KEENE, Bev. H. G. 

First Book of The Anwari Soheili. Persian Text. 8vo. 
ayhlftTri Mushini. Translated into English. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

OVSELET, Col. 

Anwari Soheili. 4to. 42s. 

AVMn.lri yr - ngy-^Til, p^siau Text. Svo. 53. 
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PLATTS, J. T. 

Gnlistan. Carefully collated with the original with a full YocabU' 
lary. Eoy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Gnlistan. .ikt'Translated from a revised Text, with copious Notes. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. . 

RICHARDSONZ— 

Persian, Arabic, and Eng'lish. Dictionary. £ditiou of 1852. By 
F. Johnson. 4to. £4. 

TOLBOUT, T. W. H., Bengal Ctuil Serince. 

A Truislation of Sobinson Crnaoe into the Persian Dan^naife. 

Eoman Character. Cr. 8vo. 7s« 

WOLLASTON, ARTHUR N. 

Translation of the Anvari Soheili. Boy. 8vo. £2 28. 
Ensrlish-Perslan Dictionary. Compiled from Original Sources. 
8vo. 25s. 

BENGAXI. 

B.4TBI, —. 

Singhasan. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, LL,D. 

Bengali«.Oranunar, with Phrases and Dialogues. Boy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Bengali Reader, with a Translation and Vocabulary, Boy. 8 to. 128. 6d. 
HAUGHTON, —. 

Bengali, Sanscrit, and English Dictionary, adapted for Students 
in either language; to which is added an Indes, serving as a reversed 
dictionary. 4to. 30s. 

XTabo Bari. Anecdotes of the Nine Famous Women of India. [Text-hooh 
for esaminations in Bengali.] 12mo. 7s. 

Tota Xtihas. The Tales of a Parrot. Demy 8vo. 5s, 


ARABIC. 

FORBES, BtTNCAjV, LL.D, 

Arabic Grammar, intended more especially for the use of young men 
preparing for the East India Civil Service, and also for the use of self- 
instructing students in general. Eoyal 8vo., cloth. 18s. 

Arabic Reading Bessons, consisting of Easy Extracts from the best 
Authors, with Vocabulary. Boy, 8vo., cloth. 158. 

KATAT, ASSAAD YAKOOB, 

The Eastern Traveller's Interpreter; or, Arabic Without a 
Teacher. Oblong. 5s. 

PALMER, Prof. E. H., M.A., Jtc. 

Arabic Grammar. On the principles of the best Native Gramma- 
rians. 8vo. 18a. 

The Arabic Manual. Comprising a condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modem Arabic; Beading-Bessons and Exercises with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of useful Words. Fcap. 7s. 6d, 

RICHARDSON, —. 

Arabic, Persian, and English Dictionary. Edition of 1852. By 
F. Johnson. 4to., cloth. £4. 

STEINGASS, Dr. F. 

Students' Arabic-EngUsh Dictionary. Demy 8vo. 50s* 

English*.Arabic Dictionary. DemySvo. 2Ss« 
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TBXiOOaOO. 

SBOWN, 

Dictionary, reversed t >ritlk a Dietionaiy of the Mixed Dialects osed in 
Teloogoo. 3 vols. in 2. Roy.* 8 vo. £5, 

Header. 8to. 2 toIs. 14s. 

Di^ogn^f Teloogoo and English. 870 . 5s. 6 d. 

CAMPBELL, —. 

Dictionary. Roy. 8 vo. SOs. 

Fancha Tantra. 8 s. 

PEBCIVAL, —. 

English-Teloogoo Dictionary. 10s. 6 d. 

TAMIZ.. 

BASINGTON, —. 

Grammar (High Dialect). 4to. 123. 

Gooroo Faramatan. Demy^to. 

PEBCTVAL, —. 

Tamil Dictionary. 2 vols. 10s. 6 d. 

POPE, Rev. (?. O', . 

Tamil Handbook. In Three Parts. 12s. 6 d. each. Part I. Introduce 
tion—Grammatical Lessons—General Index. Part II. Appendices— 
Notes on the Stndy of the ** Hnrral **—Key 'to the Exercises, Part HI. 
Dictionaries: I. Tamil’English—II. English-lhioil 

BOrrLEB, —. 

Dictionary, STamil and English. 4to. 42s. 

GDZKATTEE. 

MAYOR, —. 

Spelling, Gnzrattee and English. 7s. 6 d. 

SHAPUAJT EDAUI. 

Dictionary, Gnzrattee and Ei^lish. 213. 

MAKBATTA. 

BALLANTTNE, JAMES R., of the Scottish Naval and Military Acadejwy. 

A Grammar of the Mahratta Language. For the nse of the East 
India Collie at Hayleybnry. 4to. 5s. 

Ssop’s Fables. 12 mo. 2 s. 6 d. 

MOLESTTOETH, —. 

Dictionary, Mahratta and English. 4to. 42s. 

Dictioimry, English and Mahratta. 4to. 428. 

VALAT. 

BIKKEBS, Dr. A. J. W. 

Malay, Acbinese, French, and English Vocabulary. Alphabeti¬ 
cally arranged under each of the four langn^es. With a concise Malay 
Grammar. Post 8 vo. 7s. 6 d. 

MARSDEN,—. 

Grammar. 4to. £1 Is. 
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CHISSBE. 

MAMSHHAX, —. 

Clavis Sinica. A Chinese Grammar. 4to. £2 2s. 

MORRISON, 

IMctionaxy. 6 yoIs., 4to. 

View of China, for Philological Purposes. Containing a Sketch of 
Chinese Chronology, Geography, Government, Eeligion, and Cnstoms, 
des^ned for those who stndy the Chinee language. 4to. 6s. 

FITS KTO. 

EAVNBTT, Major H. G., Bombay Infantry (Eetired), Author o/ the PusTito 
6h-ammar, IHctionary, Selections Prose and Poetical, Selections from the 
Poetry of the Afghdns {English Translation), ^sop*a Fables, Jtc. 4*0. 

The Fns'hto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar; Exercises 
and Dialogues; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Yocabnlary. Pcap. 5 b. 

STJGSES, Rev. T. P. 

Ganj-i-Fuhto, or Fnkto Treasury. Being the Government Text-. 
Book for the Lower Standard of Examination in Pnkto, the Language 
of the Afghans. With Glossary of Words. Post 8to. 10s. 6d. 

MISCBl.i;AZrEIOtrS. 

COLLETT, —. 

Malayalam Header. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

Msop’s Fahles in Camatica. 8 vo., bound. 12s. 6d. 

MACKENZIE, Captain C. F., late of S.M/s Consular Service. 

A Turkish Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar with Idiom¬ 
atic Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. 6s. 

Oriental Penmanship : comprising Specimens of Persian Handwriting. 
Illustrated with Facsimiles from Originals in the South Kensington 
hluseum, to which are added Illustrations of the Nagari Character. 
By the late Professor Palmer and Frederic Pincott. 

REEVE, —. 

English-Camatica and Camatica-English Dictionary. 

(Very slightly damped.) £8. 

SCHNUBMANN, J. NESTOR. 

Manual. 6 s. {For details see next page.) 

TIEN, BEV. ANTON, M.B.A.S. 

Egyptian, Syrian, and Forth African Handbook. 


SEEDS for Oriental Writing may he obtained firom Messrs. 
W. H. Allen ft Co. Price 6d. 
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W. H. ALLEN & Co.’s Oriental Manuals. 

i CliABKEf Captain H. TT., B.E. 

\ The Persian 'M’n.-nnq.i. Containmg a Concise G-rainmar, witli Erer- 

! cises, tTseful Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into 

! Persian; also a Vocabulary of Useful Words, English and Persian. 

I 18mo. 78.6d. 

GOUGH, A, E. 

I Key to the Kzercises in Williams’s Sanscrit Sftannal. 18mo. 4s. 

i MACKENZIE, Captain C. P. 

A Turkish Manual. Comprising a Condensed Gi'amniar with Idiom¬ 
atic Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. Pcap. 6s. 
PJX3fEiJ, Pro/cssoi* P. H., 

The Arabic Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar of both 
I Classical and Modem Arabic; Eeading Lessons and Exercises, with 

I Analyses and a Vocabulary of Useful Words. Fcap. 7s. 6d. 

I PINCOTT, FREEERIC, M.R.A.S., Con-exponding Me)nhnr of the AniirdinTi-i-Paiyab, 

I Editw and Annotator of the ** S'akwntald tn Hindi/’ Editor of the Urd'd 

** Alf Laild,” and Translator of the Sa7i8krit ** Hitopades'a/* 

The Kindi Manual. Comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language 
both Literary and Prorincial; a Complete Syntax; Exercises in various 
styles of Hindi Composition; Dialogues on several subjects; and a 
! Complete Vocabulary. Pcap. 6s. 

PLATTS, J. r. 

Porbes’s Sindustani Containing a Compendious Gra mm a r , 

' Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the Boman 

■ Character. New Edition, entirely revised. 18mo. 'ds. 6d. 

I RAVERTY, Major H. G. 

The Puslito Mauual. Comprising a Concise Grammar Exercises and 
Dialogues; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. Pcap. 5s. 

; SCHNURMANN, A. NESTOR. 

I The Hussian Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar, Exercises 

with Analyses, Useful Dialogues, Beading Lessons, Tables of Coins, 

I Weights and Measures, and a Collection oi Idioms and Proverbs, alpha- 

I betically arranged. Fcap. 6s. 

! TIEN, Rev. ANTON, Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 

E^Srptian, Ssrrlan, and Korth-Alncan Handbook. A Simide 
Phrase-Book in English and Arabic for the use of the British Forces, 
Civilians, and Eesidents in Egypt. Fcap. 4s. 

‘Wa.-wTin.l of CoHoq^uial Arabic. Comprising Practical Buies for 
learning the Language, Vocabulary, Dialogues, Letters and Idioms, &e. 
in English and Arabic, Fcap. 7s. 6d, 

WILLIAMS, MONIER. 

I Sanscrit ‘w/rn.i_ Xo which is added a Vocabulaiy, by A. E. Gongn. 

I 18mo. 7s. 6d. 


Oriental Work in the Press. 

mCBOLL, Prof. G. F., Lord Almoner’oF,of asm- of Ardbk, Oaford. 

Manual . 
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Maps of India, &c. 

A General Blap of India* Cotrected to 1884. Compiled chiefly from 
Surveys executed by order of the Gevemment of India. On six sheets 
—size, 5ft. Sin. wide, 5ft. 4in. high, or on loth, in case, £2 12s. 6d.; 
or rollers, varnished, £3 3s. 

A Kelievo flCap of India. By Henry F. Brion. In frame. 218. 

District Map of India. Corrected to 1885. Divided into Collectorates 
with the Telegraphs and BailwayS* from Government Surveys. On six 
sheets—size, 5ft. 6in. high, 5ft. Sin. wide, £2; in a case, £2 12s. 6d.; or 
rollers, varnished, £3 3s. 

Handbook of Beference to the Maps of India. Giving the latitude 
and Longitude of places of note. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Map of India. Corrected to 1878. From the most recent authorities. On 
two sheets—size, 2ft. lOin. wide, 3ft. Sin. high, 16s.; or on cloth, in a 
case, £1 Is. 

Map of the Bontes in India. Corrected to 1874. With Tables of Dis¬ 
tances between the principal Towns and Military Stations. On one 
sheet—size, 2ft. Sin. wide, 2ft. 9in. high, 98.; or on cloth, in a case, 128. 

Map of the Western Provinces of Hindoostan— the Punjab, Cabool, 
Scinde, Bhawulpore, &c.—including all the States between Candahar and 
Allahabad. On four sheets—size, 4ft. 4m. wide, 4ft. 2in. high, SOs. j or 
in case, £2; rollers, varnished, £2 lOs. 

Map of India and China, Bnnnah, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, 
and the Empire of Anam. On two sheets—size, ^t. Sin. wide, 
3ft. 4m. high, 16.s .; or on cloth, in a case, £1 5s. 

Map of the Steam Commnnication and Overland Bontes between 
England, India, China, and Australia. In a case, 14s. on rollers and 
varnished, 18s. 

Map of China. From the most authentic sources of information. One 
large sheet—size, 2ft. 7in. wide, 2ft. 2in. high, 68.; or on cloth, in case 

83. 

Map of the World. On Mercator's Projection, showing the Tracts of th 
Early Navigators, the Currents of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of 

great Circle Sailing, and the most recent discoveries. On four sheets_ 

size, 6ft. 2in. wide, 4ft. Sin. high, £2; on cloth, in a case, £2 10s.; or 
with rollers, and varnished, £3. 

Bnssian Official Map of Central Asia. Compiled in Accordance with 
the Discoveries and Surveys of Bussian Staff Officers up to the close of 
the year 1877. In two sheets, lOs. 6d.; or in cloth case, 14s. 
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Wor^s in the Press. 

Men of Cliaracter. 

By tlie late Boi^las Jerrold. With 12 Original ZUiistrations by W. If. 
Thackeray. Edited by the late Blanchard Jerrold. 

The Orders of Chivalry. 

By Major Lawrence Archer. Wiih an Illustration of Every Order. 4to. 

A BUstory of the Pr^ss. 

By the late Blanchard J errold. 

Soldiers’ Tales. 

By J. Menzies. 

l^imuens, the Ploral Kin^. 

Street X^Us. 

Anomalous Tales. 

By Albert Alberg. 

Essays. 

"Bj W. Stigand. 

A History of Gujarat. 

By the late Professor Dowson. 

Poems. 

By H. G. Keene. 

Mythical Monsters. 

By Charles Gould. Profusely illustrated. 

Beminiscences of Sport in India. By General E. E. Burton 

Heo-Hellenic Manual, containii^ Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary, 
of the great Commercial Lang^uage of the Levant. By the 'JRev. Dr Tien. 





NEW 

ORIENTAL WORKS 


A Dictionary ot Urdu, Classical Hindi, and 
English. By John T. Platts, M.A., Persian 
Teacher at the University of Oxford, late Inspector 
of Schools, Central Provinces, India. Imperial 8vo. 
1,260 pp. £3 3s. 

The Student’s Arabic-English Dictionary. Com¬ 
panion Volume to the Author’s English-Arabic Dic¬ 
tionary. By P. Steingass, Ph.D., of the University 
of Munich, &c. Eoyal 8vo. 1,242 pp. ^2 10s. 


English-Arahic Dictionary. For the Use of both 
Travellers and Students. By F. Steingass, Ph.D., 
of the University of Munich. Eoyal 8vo. 466 pp. 
28s. 


An English -Persian Dictionary. Compiled from 
Original Sources. By Abthup. N. Wollaston, H.M.’s 
I ndian (Home) Service, Translator of the “ Anvar-i- 
Suhaili,” &c. Demy 8vo. 462 pp. 25s. 


A Tamil Handbook; or, Pull Introduction to the 

Common Dialect of that Language, on the Plan of 
OUendorf and Arnold. By the Eev. G. A. Pope, 
D.D. In Three Parts, 12s. 6d. each. Part I. In- I 
troduction—Grammatical Lessons—General Index. ! 
Part n. Appendices—Notes on the Study of the ! 
“ Kurral ”—Key to the Exercises. Part III. Dic¬ 
tionaries : I. Tamil-Enghsh—II. English-Tamil. : 


London :— 

W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. r 


In January and July of each year is published in 8»o., price 10s. 6rf., 

THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL AND MILITARY. 

BY PEBMISSlOB OP THE SECRETARY OP STATE POR INDIA M CODNCIL. 


Contents. 

Civ ill.—GradatJon Liata of Civil Service, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
Civil Annuitants. Iiegislative Council, Ecclesiastical Establishments, 
Educational, Public Works, Judicial, Marine, Medical, Land Revenue, 
Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Registration and 
Railway and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Surveys, &c. &c. 

MILITARY.—Gradation last of the General and Field Officers (British and 
Local) of the three Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-General’s and 
QuaiteiTnasters-General’s Offices, Army Commissariat Departments, 
Briti.sh Troops serving in India (including Royal Artillery, Royal Engi¬ 
neers. Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of Native 
Regiments, Commander-in-Chief and Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff, 
Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Departments, Punjab Frontier 
Force, Military Departments of the three Ihesideneies, Veterinary De¬ 
partments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Army in India, Lists 
of Retired Officers of the three Presidencies. 

HOME.—^Departments of the Officer of the Secretary of State, Coopers 
Hill College, List of Selected Candidates for the Civil and Forest 
Services, Indian Troop Service. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael 
and St. George. Order of Precedence in India. Regulations for Admis¬ 
sion to Civil Service. Regulations for Admission of Chaplains. Civil 
Leave Code and Supplements. Civil Service Pension Code—relating to 
the Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Rules for the Indian 
Medical Service. Furlough and Retirement Regulations of the Indian 
Army. Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps Regulations. Salaries of 
Staff Officers. Regulations for Promotion. English Furlough Pay. 


KOTAL KALBISTDAR, 

AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, 

FOE ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND THE COLONIES, 

For the Year 1885. 

Containing a Correct List of the Twenty-First Imperial 
Parliament, summoned to meet foe their First 
Session—March 5th, 1874. 

House of Peers—House of Commons—Sovereigns and Rulers of States j 
of Europe—Orders of Knighthood—Science and Art Department—Queen’s ! 
Household—Government Offices—Mint—Customs—inland Revenue— ' 
Post Office—Foreign Ministers and Consuls—Queen’s Consuls Abroad— ’ 
Naval Department—^Navy List—^Army Department—^Army List—Law , 
Courts—Police—Ecclesiastical Department—Cleigy List—Foundation ' 
Schools—Literary Institutions—City of liondon—^Banks—Bailway Com- ‘ 
panics—Hospitals and Institutiona-^harities—Miscellaneous Institutions 
—Sootland, Ireland, India, and the Coloniea; and other useful information 


Price with Index, It. ; withomt Index, 5t. 



Published on the arrival of each overland Mail from India. Subteripfion 
26*. per annum. Specimen copy, 6d. 

ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL, 

AND 


PEOM 

INDIA CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 


Ai,i.en’8 Indian Mail contains the fullest and most authentic Reports 
of all important Occnrrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com¬ 
piled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispensable to all who have Friends or Rela¬ 
tives in the East, as affording the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
individual interest. 

The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and 
variety of the information concentrated in Allbn’s Indian Mail. 


Summary and Review of Eastern News. 

Precis of PnbUc IntelUgence jSlilppins-Arrival of Ships 

SelecUons from the Indian Press ,. „ Passengers 

Movements of Troops „ Departure of Ships 

The Government Gazette j „ ,, Passengers 

Courts Martial iCommercial-StoteoftheMarkets 


Indian Securities 

Freights 

Ac. Ac. Ac. 


Domestic Intelligence—Births 
„ „ Marriages 

„ „ Deaths 

Some Intelligence relating to India^ tSfe. 

Original Articles Arrivals reported in England 

Miscellaneons Information Departures ,, ,, 

Appointments, Extensions of .Shipping—Arrival of Ships 

Furloughs, &c., Ac. „ „ Passengers 

,, Civil , Departure of Ships 

,, Military ., ,, Passengers 

„ EeclesiasUeal and „ Vessel spoken with 

„ Marine Ac. Ac. Ac. 

Beview of Works on the East, and Eotices of all affairs connected 
with India and the Services. 


Throughout the Paper one uniform system of arrangement prevails, and at the 
conclusion of each year an Index is furnished, to enable Subscribers to 
bind up the Volume, which forms a complete 

ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER AND UBRARY OF REFERENCE. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13, WATERLOO PLAGE, S.W 

(PDBLISHEBS TO THE INDIA OFFICE), 

To whom Communications far the Editor, and AdvertisemenU, 
ar^ reauested to he addressed. 

\ 



EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 

Edited by JOHN H. lEeSAK. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. Already issued :—^ 
George Eliot. By Mathilde Blind. 

George Sand. By Beetha Thomas. 

Maria Edgeworth. By Helen Zimmeen. 

Emily Bronte. By A. Mabt P. Eobinson. 

Mary Lamb. By Anne Gilcheist. 

Margaret Fuller. By Julia Waed Howe. 

Elizabeth Fry. By Mes. E. E. Pitman. 

Countess of Albany. By Vbenon Lee. 

Harriet Martineau. By Mbs. Fenwick Millbe. 

Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. By Elizabeth 
Eobins Pennell. 

Rachel. By Mes. A. Hennaed. 

Volumes in Prejiaration :— 

MadaiTie Roland. By Mathilde Blind. 

Susanna Wesley. By Eliza Claeke. 

Madame de Stael. By Bella Dueey. 

Margaret of Navarre. By Maet A. Eobinson. 


I 


London: W. H. ALLEF & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 
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